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PKEFACE. 


The  substance  of  the  Intbodugtion  to  this  Ck)mpiIation 
^as  originally  ^ven  hj  me  in  the  form  of  a  lecture,  to  the 
Tethers  in  the  Training  Establishment  of  the  Board  of 
National  Education  in  Ireland;  and  in  order  that  it  might 
be  of  permanent  use  to  them  after  leading  the  Establishment, 
I  readily,  at  their  request,  furnished  them  with  copies  of  it 
in  prmt.  I  did  not  however  publish  it;  nor  was  it  my 
intention  that  it  should  circulate  beyond  our  own  schools.* 


*  In  the  original  preface  it  !■  lUted :  "I  have,  at  your  desire,  bad  it 
printed ;  and  I  haTB  now  only  to  reqaest  your  earnest  and  immediate 
attention  to  the  prindples  and  directioni  which  it  contains.  It  contains, 
as  yon  w31  find,  the  rallest,  and  I  ma^  add,  the  best  information  that 
has  as  yet  been  given  on  the  sahject  of  8A00I  Reading,  The  opinions 
of  the  emhient  wiitan  introdaced  into  it»  and  ihe  colons  extracts 
vhieh  have  beea  gxm  from  thair  works,  xaUy  justify  me  in  making 
this  statement. 

"  But  while  it  will  supply  yon  with  full  and  aecurate  information  on 
the  Art  of  Readins,  it  will  also  convince  you,  I  hope,  of  this  important 
truth — ^that  in  order  to  make  good  readers  of  your  pupils,  it  will  he 
necessary  for  yon  to  be  good  readers  yourselves.  I  do  not  say,  that  it 
will  he  absolutely  necessary  for  you  to  he  what  is  called  accomplished 
readers.  This  may  be  b^ond  your  power.  In  fact,  few  persons,  com- 
paratively speaking,  are  pcMseased  of  the  natural  qoalitieations  which  an 
accomplished  reader  requires ;  such  ae  a  good  voice,  a  varied  and  pleasing 
intonation,  and  an  easy  and  graceful  delivery.  But  you  should  at  least 
be  intelligible  and  correct  readers.  For  how  is  it  possible  for  a  person 
to  exemplify  what  he  teaches  if  there  be  any  defects  in  hii  articulation, 
or  vulgarity  in  his  pronunciati<m?  Even  a  strong  provincial  accent 
(lisqualifies  him  as  a  teacher  of  reading;  for  his  pupils  would  be  sure  to 
imitate  every  peculiarity  in  his  tone  and  manner.  The  vulgar  proverb, 
*  As  the  old  cock  crows  the  young  one  learns,*  is  so  appUoible  to  this 
branch  of  teaching,  that  I  may  be  excused  for  quoting  it.  Though  a 
homely,  it  is,  in  net,  a  perfect  illusiration  of  the  subject ;  for  reading  is 
a  truly  ivUtatioe  art. 

"  I  trust,  then,  that  the  Teachers  of  our  Schools  will  see  the  necessity 
for  qualifying  themselves  for  this  very  important  part  of  their  duty. 
Many  of  them,  it  is  true,  will  find  it  next  to  impossible  to  divest  them- 
selves of  their  native  provincialism  of  tone  and  accent ;  but  thev  Bho\M 
ct  least,  be  able  to  give  ersij  word  its  proper  pronunciation,  and  to  iQad 
with  esu»,  inteUigenee,  ani  €xpresaioiL    To  enable  ^em  to  do  ibis,  1 
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r 

I  have  now,  however,  been  induced  by  the  recommendatSon 
of  several  educational  friends,  to  increase  its  utility  by  pub- 
lishing it  in  connexion  with  a  Ci^ss  Book  on  Kbading."' 
The  great  number  of  excellent  Reading  Books  which  have 
been  published  of  late  years,  seems  to  render  a  new  one  on 
the  subject  imcalled  for,  and  unnecessary ;  but  I  have  long 
been  of  opinion,  that  in  almost  all  of  these  class  books  there 
is  a  great  deficiency  in  Ltterabt  Selections.    That  Com- 
lotions  of  this  kind  (particularly  when  they  are  intended 
for  the  use  of  the  children  in  Popular  or  National  Schools) 
should  contain  as  much  information  as  possible  on  scientific 
and  useful  subjects  is  certainly  very  desirable ;  but  still  the 
literature  of  our  language  should  have  its  due  place  in 
them;f  or  at  least,  there  should  be,  in  addition  to  them, 
some  other  class  books  to  supply  this  deficiency.    With  this 
view  I  have  compiled  the  present  volume ;  and  should  I  be 
sparedi  it  is  probable  that  I  may  at  no  very  distant  period 
bring  out  an  additional  one,  to  which  I  shall  prefix  a  short 
Introduction  to  English  Literature.    In  the  meantime,  a 
glance  over  the  Contents  of  this  volume  will  show  that  it 
contains  a  far  greater  portion  of  the  literature  of  our 
language  than  its  size  would  seem  to  indicate.    Besides,  the 
Exercises  on  IIeadino,  which  are  not  spc<nfied  in  the 
Contents,  will  be  found  to  contain  a  copious  selection  of  the 
choicest  and  most  beautiful  specimens  of  our  best  and  most 
approved  writers.     These  exercises  extend  from  page  170 
to  page  "232.  R*  S. 


have  already*  placed  before  them  all  the  words  in  the  lanffua^e  of  diffi- 
cult or  irregular  pronunciation.  I  have  also  ftimished  them  with 
])ractlcal  ruLog  for  the  pronunciation  of  such  words;  and  in  this  Intro- 
duction I  have  shown  them,  how  even  a  defective  articulation  may,  in 
most  cases,  be  remedied/* 

*  It  is  a  matter  of  record  that  all  my  little  works  on  Education,  were 
originally  written  to  supply  wants  which  I  had  observed  in  the  Irifih 
National  Schools. 

't  See  in  connexion  with  these  observations,  note  page  233. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

It  is  usual  to  pre&ce  compilations  of  this  kind  with 
rules  for  reading  founded  upon  the  inflections  of  thb 
VOICE,  as  developed  by  Walker  in  his  "Elements  of 
Elocution.'*  Those  rules,  and  the  principles  on  which 
they  are  founded,  are^  in  o^  estimation,  more  inge- 
nious in  theory  than  UBeful  in  application;  and  such, 
we  are  confident,  is  the  general  opinion.  Even  of  the 
teachers  who  use  such  compilations  in  their  schools, 
few,  we  are  convinced,  require  their  pupils  to  peruse 
the  "  Principles  of  Elocution"  prefixed  to  them,  much 
less  to  apply  them  in  practice.  And  so  much  the 
better ;  for  no  person  ever  became  a  good  beader  by 
being  taught  to  bead  by  eule.  In  fact,  the  followers 
of  Walker  have  made  far  more  of  the  "  Inflections  of 
the  Voice"  than  even  he  attempted.  His  views  on  the 
subject  were  at  first  put  forward  doubtingly,  and  theo- 
retically; and  even  when  he  had  convinced  himself  that 
he  had  made  a  great  "  discovery"  in  this  respect,  and 
that  he  had  succeeded  in  founding*  a  System  of  Elocu- 
tion thereon,  he  evidently  betrays  doubts  with  regard 
to  its  utility  in  practice.*  The  truth  is,  he  was  too 
shrewd  not  to  perceive  that  it  would  be  difficult,  if  not 
impossible,  to  apply  in  practice,  and  upon  the  sgur  of 
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the  moment,  the  numerous  and  complicated  rules  which 
he  had  laid  down ;  and  in  point  of  fact,  his  doctrine  on 
the  suhject  jusib  amounts  to  this,  that  a  good  reader  will, 
in  cerUiin  constructions  of  language,  employ  certain 
inflections  of  voice;  and  that  such  inflections,  in  such 
cases,  should  be  imitated  by  all  who  desire  to  become 
good  readers.  Now,  it  follows  from  this,  that  as  a  good 
reader  is  sure  to  employ  on  all  occasions  the  inflections 
of  Yoice  that  are  natural  and  suitable,  the  shortest  and 
easiest  way  of  effecting  the  object  would  be,  to  aim 
directly  at  becoming  a  good  reader.  When  this  end 
is^  attained,  rules  for  the  purpose  become  unnecessary 
and  absurd.  The  following  admirable  observations  from 
Archbishop  Whately's  excellent  "Treatise  on  Rhetoric," 
%te  concluflife  on  this  point : — 

''To  the  adoption  of  any  such  artiflcial  scheme  there  are 
three  weighty  objections :  first,  that  the  proposed  system  must 
necessarily  be  imperfect;  secondly,  that  if  it  were  perfect,  it 
would  be  A  circuitous  path  to  the  object  in  view ;  and,  thirdly, 
that  even  if  both  those  objections  were  removed,  the  object 
would  not  be  effectually  obtained. 

'<  1st.  Such  a  system  must  necessarily  be  imperfect;  be- 
cause though  the  emphatic  word  in  each  sentence  may  easily 
be  pointed  out  in  writing,  no  variety  of  marks  that  could  be 
invented — ^not  even  musical  notation — ^would  suffice  to  indi- 
cate the  different  tones  in  which  the  different  emphatic  words 
should  be  pronounced ;  though  on  this  depends  frequently  the 
whole  force,  and  even  sense,  of  the  expression.  Take,  as  an 
instance,  the  words  of  Macbeth  in  the  witches'  cave,  when  he 
is  addressed  by  one  of  the  spirits  which  they  raise,  *  Macbeth ! 
Macbeth  I  Macbeth !'  on  which  he  exclaims,  '  Had  I  three  ears 
I'd  hear  thee  ;*  no  one  would  dispute  that  the  stress  is  to  be . 
laid  on  the  word  'three,'  and  thus  much  might  be  indicated 
to  the  reader's  eye ;  bu^  if  he  had  nothing  else  to  trust  to,  he 
might  chance  to  deliver  the  passage  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be 
utterly  absurd;  for  it  is  possible  to  pronounce  the  emphatic 
word, '  three'  in  such  a  tone  as  to  indicate  that  *  since  he  has 
but  fuDo  ears  he  cannot  hear.'  Again,  the  following  passage, 
(Mark  iv.  21,)  *  Is  a  candle  brought  to  be  put  under  a  bushel 
or  under  a  bed,*  I  have  heard  so  pronounced  as  to  imply  that 
there  is  no  other  alternative :  and  yet  the  emphasis  was  laid  on 
the  ri^ht  words.  It  would  be  nearly  as  hopeless  a  task  to 
attempt  adequately  to  convey,  "by  any  wn.\.\«,Ti  xciaika,  -^x^cvaft 
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diieclions  as  to  the  rate — ^the  degree  of  rapidity  or  slowness — 
witii  which  each  sentence  and  clause  snonld  be  delivered. 
Longer  and  shorter  pauses  may  indeed  be  easily  denoted ;  and 
marks  may  be  used,  similar  to  those  in  music,  to  indicate,  ge- 
nerally, quick,  slow,  or  moderate  time ;  but  it  is  eyident  that 
the  variations  which  actually  take  place  are  infinite — ^far 
beyond  what  any  marks  could  suggest;  and  that  much  of  the 
force  of  what  is  said  depends  on  the  degree  of  rapidity  with 
which  it  is  uttered ;  chiefly  on  the  relative  rapidity  of  one  part 
in  comparison  of  another.  For  instance,  in  such  a  sentence 
as  ^e  following,  in  one  of  the  Psalms,  wMch  one  may  usually 
hear  read  at  one  uniform  rate,  *  All  men  that  see  it  shall  say, 
This  has  God  done ;  for  they  shall  i>erceive  that  it  is  his  work;' 
the  four  words,  *this  has  God  done,'  though  monosyllables, 
ought  to  occupy  very  little  less  time  in  utterance  than  all  the 
rest  of  the  verse  together. 

"  2nd.  But  were  it  even  possible  to  bring  to  the  highest 
perfection  the  proposed  system  of  marks,  it  would  still  be  a 
circuitous  road  to  the  desired  end.  Suppose  it  could  be  com- 
pletely indicated  to  the  eye  in  what  tone  each  word  and  sen- 
tence should  be  pronounced,  according  to  the  several  occasions, 
the  learner  might  ask,  but  why  should  this  tone  suit  the  awful 
—this,  the  pathetic — tMs,  the  narrative  style?  Why  is  this 
mode  of  delivery  adopted  for  a  command — this,  for  an  exhorta- 
tion— ^this,  for  a  supplication?  &c.  The  only  answer  that 
could  be  given  is,  that  these  tones,  emphases,  &c.,  are  a  part 
of  the  language ;  that  nature,  or  custom,  which  is  a  second 
nature,  suggests  spontaneously  these  different  modes  of  giving 
expression  to  the  different  thoughts,  feelings,  and  designs 
wMch  are  present  to  the  mind  of  any  one  who,  without  study, 
is  spelling  in  earnest  his  own  sentiments.  Then,  if  this  be 
the  case,  why  not  leave  nature  to  do  her  own  work  ?  Impress 
but  the  mind  fully  with  the  sentiments,  &c.,  to  be  uttered ; 
withdraw  the  attention  from  the  sound,  and  fix  it  on  the  sense ; 
and  nature,  or  habit,  will  spontaneously  suggest  the  proper 
delivery.  That  this  will  be  the  case,  is  not  omy  true,  but  it  is 
the  very  supposition  on  which  the  artificial  system  proceeds ; 
for  it  professes  to  teach  the  mode  of  delivery  naturally  adapted 
to  each  occasion.  It  is  surely,  therefore,  a  circuitous  path 
that  is  proi)08ed,  when  the  learner  is  directed  first  to  consider 
how  each  passage  ought  to  be  read ;  t.  e.  what  mode  of  deliver- 
ing each  part  of  it  would  spontaneously  occur  to  him  if  he  were 
attending  exclusively  to  the  matter  m  it ;  then,  to  observe  all 
the  modulations,  &c.,  of  voice  which  take  place  in  such  a 
delivery ;  then,  to  note  these  down  by  established  marks  m 
writing;  and,  lastly-,  to  pronounce  according  to  these  maT\L¥^. 
27us  seems  like  recommending,  for  the  purpose  of  raismg  W\<i 
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hand  to  the  mouth,  that  h«  should  first  observe,  when  per- 
forming that  action  without  thought  of  any  thing  else,  what 
muscles  are  contracted,  in  what  degrees,  and  in  what  order ; 
then,  that  he  should  note  down  these  observations ;  and  lastly, 
that  he  should,  in  conformity  with  these  notes,  contract  each 
muscle  in  due  degree,  and  in  proper  order ;  to  the  end  thofe  he 
may  be  enabled,  after  all,  to — ^lift  his  hand  to  his  mouth; 
which,  by  supposition,  he  had  already  done.  Such  instruc- 
tion is  lite  that  bestowed  by  Moliere's  pedantic  tutor  upon 
his  Bourgeois  Gentilhommey  who  was  taught,  to  his  infinite 
surprise  and  delight,  what  configurations  of  the  mouth  he 
employed  in  pronouncing  the  several  letters  of  the  alphabet, 
which  he  had  been  accustomed  to  utter  all  his  life  without 
knowing  how.* 

*  *  Srd.  Lastly,  waiving  both  the  above  objections,  if  a  person 
could  learn  thus  to  res^  and  speak,  as  it  were  by  note^  with 
the  same  fluency  and  accuracy  as  are  attainable  in  the  case  of 
,  singing,  sUll  the  desired  object  of  a  perfectly  natural  as  well 
as  correct  elocution,  would  never  be  in  this  way  obtained. 
I'he  reader's  attention  being  fixed  on  his  own  voice  (which  in 
singing,  and  there  only,  is  allowed  and  expected),  the  inevit- 
able consequence  would  be,  that  he  would  betray  more  or  less 
his  studied  and  artificial  delivery;  and  would,  in  the  same 
degree,  manifest  an  ofiensive  afiectation.  • 

"The  practical  rule  then  to  be  adopted,  in  conformity  with 
the  principles  here  maintained,  is,  not  only  to  pay  no  studied 
attention  to  the  voice,  but  studiously  to  withdraw  the  thoughts 
from  it,  and  to  dwell  as  intently  as  i)ossible  on  the  sense,  trust- 
ing to  nature  to  suggest  spontaneously  the  proper  emphases 
and  tones. 

*'  Many  persons  are  so  far  impressed  with  the  truth  of  the 
doctrine  here  inculcated,  as  to  acknowledge  that  '  it  is  a  great 
fault  for  a  reader  to  be  too  much  occupied  with  thoughts  respect- 
ing his  own  voice;*  and  thus  they  think  to  steer  a  middle 
course  between  opposite  extremes.  But  it  should  be  remem- 
bered that  this  middle  course  entirely  nullifies  the  whole 
advantage  proposed  by  the  plan  recommended.  A  reader  is 
sure  to  pay  too  much  attention  to  his  voice,  not  only  if  he  pays 
any  at  all^  but  if  he  does  not  strenuously  labour  to  withdraw 
his  attention  from  it  altogether. 

**  He  who  not  only  imderstands  fully  what  he  is  reading, 
but  is  earnestly  occupying  his  mind  with  the  matter  of  it,  will 

*  " '  Qu*  est-ce  que  voos  faites  quand  vous  prouoncez  O  ? 
Mais  je  dis  O.* 
An  answer  which,  if  not  sayouring  of  philosophical  analysis,  gave  at 
least  a  good  prtuiticdl  solution  of  the  ptobUni.^^ 
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be  likely  to  read  as  if  he  understood  it,  and  thus  to  make 
others  understand  it ;  *  and  in  like  manner,  with  a  view  to  the 
impressiyeneBs  of  the  delivery,  he  who  not  only  feels  it,  but  is 
exdusreiy  absorbed  with  that  feeling,  will  he  likely  to  read 
M  if  he  Mt  it,  and  to  communicate  the  impression  to  his 
bearers.  But  this  cannot  be  the  case  if  he  is  occupied  with 
itit  thought  of  what  their  opinion  will  be  of  his  reading,  and 
bow  Mb  Yoice  ought  to  be  regulated ;  if^  in  short,  he  is  think- 
ing ojrib'mse{f,  and,  of  course,  in  the  same  degree  abstracting 
bis  attention  from  that  which  ought  to  occupy  it  exclusively. 
"'^  It  is  not,  indeed,  desirable,  that  in  rea^g  the  Bible,  for 
example,  or  any  thing  which  is  not  intend^  to  appear  as 
bis  own  composition,  he  should  deUver  what  are,  avowedly, 
another's  sentiments,  in  the  same  style  as  if  they  were  such 
a8  arose  in  his  own  mind ;  but  it  is  desirable  that  be  should 
ddiver  them  as  if  he  were  reporting  another's  sentiments  which 
▼ere  both  fully  understood  and  felt  in  all  their  force  bjr  the 
reporter :  and  the  only  way  to  do  this  effectually — ^with  such 
modulations  of  voice,  &c.,  as  are  stutable  to  each  word  and 
passage — is  to  fix  his  mind  earnestly  on  the  meaning,  and  leaTe 
nature  and  habit  to  suggest  the  utterance. 

•  •  •  •  •  ■ 

"  To  impart  to  the  delivery  of  a  written  discourse  some- 
thing of  the  vivacity  and  interesting  effect  of  real,  earnest 
speaking,  the  plan  to  be  pursued,  conformably  with  the  prin- 
ciples 1  have  been  maintaining,  is,  for  the  reader  to  draw  otf 
his  mind  as  much  as  possible  from  the  thought  that  he  is  read- 
ing, as  well  as  from  all  thoughts  respecting  his  own  utterance ; 
to  fix  his  mind  as  earnestly  as  possible  on  the  matter,  and  to 
strive  to  adopt  as  his  Ofwn,  and  as  his  own  at  the  moment  of 
ntterance,  every  sentiment  he  delivers ;  and  to  say  it  to  the 
audience  in  the  manner  which  the  occasion  and  subject  spon- 
taneoudy  suggest  to  him  who  has  abstracted  his  mind  both 
from  all  consideration  of  himself,  and  from  the  consideration 
that  he  is  reading." 

The  preceding  Observations  prove  to  a  demonstration 
that  Aetificial  Systems  of  teaching  to  read  are  useless, 
and  worse  than  useless,  for  they  are  positively  injurious 
when  carried  into  practice ;  and  what  can  be  better  or 
more  philosophic  than  the  practical  rules  for  reading 

*  "  Who,  for  instance,  that  W^u  really  tItinJdng  of  a  resurrection  from 
tbe  dead,  would  ev^r  tell  ojyf  one  that  our  Lord  '  rose  again  from  l\ie 
dead'  (which  is  so  common  a  mo4e  of  reading  the  Creed)  ■,  as  \ilie 
had  done  00  more  tbtm  once  ?" 
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which  the  same  distinguidbed  author  suggests  1   But,  as 
he  adds. 

**  It  is  by  no  mesJk  a  yery  easy  task  to  fix  the  attention  on 
the  meaning,  in  the  manner,  and  to  the  degree  now  proposed. 
The  thoughts  of  one  who  is  reEiding  any  thing  very  familiar  to 
him,  are  apt  to  wander  to  other  subjects,  though  i>erhaps  such 
as  are  connected  with  that  which  is  before  him ;  if,  again,  it 
be  something  new  to  him,  he  is  apt  (not  to  wander  to  another 
subject,  but)  to  get  the  start,  as  it  were  of  his  hearers,  and  to 
be  thinking,  whi^uttering  each  sentence,  not  c^  that,  but%f 
the  sentence  whiov'  comes  next.  And  in  both  cases,  if  he  is 
careful  to  avoid  those  faults,  and  is  desirous  of  reading  well, 
it  is  a  matter  of  no  small  difficulty,  and  calls  for  a  constant 
efibr^  to  prevent  the  mind  from  wandering  in  another  direc- 
ti^f  viz.,  into  thoughts  respecting  his  own  voice,  respecting 
tls^ect  produced  by  each  sound,  the  approbation  he  hopes 
forfrom  the  hearers,  &c.  And  this  is  the  prevailing  fault  of 
those  who  itifi  commonly  said  to  take  great  pains  in  their  read- 
ing— ^pains  which  will  always  be  taken  in  vain  with  a  view  to 
the  true  object  to  be  aimed  at,  as  long  as  the  effort  is  thus 
applied  in  a  wrong  direction.  With  a  view,  indeed,  to  a  very 
different  object,  the  approbation  bestowed  on  the  reading, 
this  artificial  delivery  will  often  be  more  successful  than  the 
natural.  Pompous  spouting,  and  many  other  descriptions  of 
unnatural  tone  and  measured  cadence,  are  frequently  admired 
by  many  as  excellent  reading;  which  admiration  is  itself  a 
proof  that  it  is  not  deserved ;  for  when  the  delivery  is  really 
good,  the  hearers  (except  any  one  who  may  deliberately  set 
himself  to  observe  and  criticise)  never  think  about  it,  but  are 
exclusively  occupied  with  the  sense  it  conveys  and  the  feelings 
it  excites. 

As  the  foundation  of  good  reading  should  be  laid 
from  the  very  first,  the  following  observations  may  be 
useful.  They  are  extracted  from  the  writer's  "  Outline 
of  the  Method  of  Teaching  in  the  National  Model 
Schools  :"— 

"  In  the  preface  to  the  First  Book  of  Lessons,  and  in 
a  few  words,  the  foundation  of  not  only  the  explana- 
TOBT  or  IKTBLLECTUAL  method  of  teaching,  but  also  of 
GOOD  BBADiNO,  is  laid.  '  It  is  recommended  to  teachers 
to  make  their  pupils  perfectly  acquainted  with  one 
lesson  before  they  proceed  to  another ;  and  to  exercise 
them  as  much  as  possible  upon  the  meaning  of  such 
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words  and  sentences^  as  acbiit  of  being  defined  and 
explained.'  The  teacliers,  therefore,  from  the  yerj 
first,  are  expected  to  lead  their  pupils  to  inquire  into^ 
aud  consequently  understand^  the  mectmng  of  the  words 
and  sentences  which  thej  meet  with  in  their  lessons. 
Now^  sueli  a  Aa&«S  is  the  shortest  and  surest  road  to 
GOOD  BSAPiNa  j  for  all  the  authorities  agree^  that^  to 
read  with  propriety  and  expression,  requires  a  person 
to  understand  what  he  reads, 

"  The  other  instruction  to  bur  teachers  in  this  impor- 
tant sentence,  namely,  that  ^  their  pupils  are  to  be  made 
perfectly  acquainted  with  one  lesson  before  they  pro- 
ceed to  another,'  is  also  in  the  highest  degree  conduoiTe 
to  good  reading.  If  the  children  are  instructed  in  Ibis 
way,  their  lessons,  which  haye  been  drawli  up  on  the 
progressive  principle,  will  be  comparatively  easj/,  and 
they  will  consequently  experience  no  difficulty  in  pro- 
nouncing the  words,  or  reading.  But,  if  any  of  the 
lessons  in  the  series  are  omitted--or  if  the  pupils  are 
taken  over  them  in  a  hurried  or  careless  manner,  difficul- 
ties and  discouragement,  and  bad  beading,  will  be  the 
result.  K  a  child  feels  no  difficulty  in  reading,  he  can, 
and  if  properly  instructed,  will,  from  habit,  pay  atten- 
tion to  the  meaning  of  what  he  reads  ;  but  if  the  con- 
trary is  the  case,  his  mind  will  be  too  much  engrossed 
with  the  mechanical  difficulty  of  pronouncing  the  words, 
to  attend  to  the  ideas  which  they  convey.  It  is  only 
when  a  child  can  read  witkotU  difficulty,  that  he  begins 
to  pay  attention  to  the  meaning  of  what  he  reads ;  and 
when  he  does  so,  he  will  not  only  become  a  good  reader, 
but  what  is  of  still  greater  importance,  he  will  begin 
to  feel  a  pleasure  in  reading. 

"  As  understanding  what  is  read  is  the  great  rule  for 
good  reading,  children  should  be  habituated  from  the 
first  to  give  an  uninterrupted  attention  to  the  meaning 
of  what  they  read.  With  this  view  they  should  be  fre- 
quently and  re^larly  called  upon  to  close  their  \)Ooka, 
W  to^re  In  their  own  langimge  the  substance  oi  t\ift 
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sentence  or  passage  just  read.  Such  questioning,  it  w 
evident,  fixes  the  attention  of  the  children  upon  the 
subject  of  their  lesson,  and  the  answering  in  their  owa 
words,  gives  them  a  habit  of  expressing  themselves  hi, 
suitable  language. 

'^At  firs^  and  perhaps  for  a  considerable  time, 
teachers  will  find  some  dij£culty  in  applying  the  expla- 
ncUory  or  mtellectiuiL  method.  Children  will  often  be 
slow  to  speak,  or  perhaps  silent,  even  when  able  to  give 
the  required  explanation}  and  time,  so  precious  in  a 
large  school,  will,  in  consequence,  be  lost.  But  this  is 
because  they  have  not  been  accustomed  to  give  expla- 
nations. 'Exercise  them,'  therefore,  from  the  begin- 
ning, '  as  much  as  possible  upon  the  meaning  of  such 
words  and  Mntences  as  admit  of  being  defined  and  ex- 
plained.' Begin  wUh  Hie  easiest  and  most  familiar  words; 
and  express  yourself  satisfied  with  almost  any  explana- 
tion the  child  may  be  able  to  give— provided  he  has  a 
conception  of  its  meaning.  Do  not  wait  for,  nor  expect 
accurate— nor  any  definitions  from  children.  Encourage 
them  to  B&jjtist  what  they  think  of  it,  and  they  will  soon 
learn  to  express  themselves  with  ease  and  correctness. 

"Another  rule  for  good  ebading  is,  to  read  slowly 
and  distinctly;  and  just  as  we  speak. ^  The  first  part 
of  this  rule  is  expressed  by  the  good  old  couplet — 

**  *  Learn  to  read  slow:  all  other  graces 
Will  follow  in  their  proper  places.* 

*  This,  however,  tnoo^h  an  excellent,  is  a  most  difficult  rule.  We 
quote  again  from  Archbishop  Whately  : — 

"  The  object  of  correct  reading  is  to  convey  to  the  hearers,  through  the 
medium  of  the  ear,  what  is  conveyed  to  the  reader  by  the  eve ;  to  put  them 
in  the  same  situation  with  him  who  has  the  book  before  him ;  to  exhibit 
to  them,  in  short,  by  the  voice,  not  only  each  word,  but  also  all  the  stops, 
paragraphs,  italic  characters,  notes  of  interrogation,  &c.,  which  his  sight 
presents  to  him.  His  voice  seems  to  indicate  to  them,  *  thus  and  thus  it 
18  written  ill  ths  book  or  manuscript  before  me.*  Impressive  reading 
superadds  to  this  some  degree  of  adaptation  of  the  tone  of  voice  to  the 
character  of  the  subject,  and  of  the  style.  What  is  usually  t^vtae^Jme 
reading,  setems  to  convev  in  addition  to  these-,  a  kind  of  admonition  to 
tbeheMrera,  respecting  the  feelings  whlcli  the  com^pQ^lUouou^ht  to  excite 
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The  second  part  of  it  requires  an  observation. — To  read 

as  we  speak — that  is,  naturally  and  with  expression — 

18  an  excellent  rule ;  but  if  our  natural  manner  or  accent 

fe  istxltjy  we  should  endeavour  to  correct,  rather  than 

to  imitate  it.     *  When  I  had  begun  to  teach  beading,' 

says  Pestalozzi,  'I  found  out  after  a  while  that  my  pupils 

wanted  first  to  be  taught  speaking  ;'  and  this  led  him 

to  commence  with  pbonunoiation.    Before  his  pupils 

were  tanght  reading,  or  even  the  alphabet,  he  exercised 

them  in  pronouncing  not  only  the  elementary  sounds  of 

the  letters,  but  aLso  their  most  difficult  combinations,  till 

they  could  Cdo^so  with  propriety  and  ease.     Several 

teachers  have  adopted  this  plan,  and  it  is  an  excellent 

one;  for  pbonctnciation  cannot  be  taught  too  early. 

''  Most  children  fall  into  a  MONOTONons  habit  of  read- 
ing, which  cannot  be  too  speedily  remedied.  The  best 
way  to  break  a  child  off  this  is,  to  make  him  read  easy 
or  familiar  dialogues.  If  the  dialogue  alternates 
briskly,  the  pupil,  by  personating  both  speakers,  will, 
particularly  if  he  feels  an  interest  in  the  subject  of  it, 
soon  learn  to  change  his  tone  and  vary  his  manner." 

The  following  excellent  observations  are  from  Sheri- 
dan's Introduction  to  his  "Art  of  Speaking:" — 

*<  As  soon  as  a  child  can  read  without  spelling  the  words,  he 
ought  to  be  tanght  the  use  of  the  stops,  and  accustomed,  from 
the  beginning,  to  pay  the  same  regard  to  them  as  to  the  words. 

in  them :  it  a|>pear8  to  say,  *  this  deserves  yonr  admiration  ;*  *  this  is  sub- 
lime ;*  *  this  IB  pathetic,  &c.  But  Speaking,  that  is,  natural  speaking, 
when  the  speaker  is  uttering  his  own  sentiments,  and  is  thinking  exclu- 
lively  c^  mem,  has  something  in  it  distinct  from  all  this  :  it  conveys,  by 
the  Boundfl  which  reach  the  ear,  the  idea  that  what  is  said  is  the  effusion  of 
the  speaker*8  own  mind,  which  he  is  desirous  of  imparting  to  others. 
A  decisive  proof  of  which  is,  that  if  any  one  overhears  the  voice  of 
another,  to  whom  he  is  an  utter  stranger — ^suppose  in  the  next  room, 
without  being  able  to  catch  the  sense  of  what  is  said,  he  wiU  hardly 
ever  be  for  a  moment  at  a  loss  to  decide  whether  he  is  reading  or 
speaking ;  and  this,  though  the  hearer  may  not  be  one  who  has  ever 
paid  any  critical  attention  to  the  raiions  modulations  of  the  h\ixiv«Lti 
voice.  So  wida  is  the  difference  of  the  tone  employed  on  these  \.^'o 
oeeatioas,  be  the  subject  what  it  may,  *' 
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"  Young  people  must  be  taught  to  let  their  voice  fall  at  the 
ends  of  sentences ;  and  to  read  without  any  particular  whine, 
cant,  or  drawl,  and  with  the  natural  inflections  of  voice  which 
they  use  in  speaking.  For  reading  is  nothing  but  speaking 
what  one  sees  in  a  book,  as  if  he  were  expressing  his  owi» 
sentiments,  as  they  rise  in  his  mind.  And  no  person  reads 
well  till  he  comes  to  speak  what  he  sees  in  the  book  before 
him  in  the  same  natural  manner  as  he  speaks  the  thoughts 
that  arise  in  his  own  mind.  And  hence  it  is,  that  no  one  can 
read  properly  what  he  does  not  understand.  When  children 
are  taught  to  read  sentences  which  they  do  not  understand, 
they  get  a  habit  either  of  reading  in  a  monotone,  or  if  they 
attempt  to  distinguish  one  word  from  the  rest,  as  the  em- 
phasis falls  at  random,  the  sense  is  usually  perverted  or  changed 
into  nonsense.  The  way  to  prevent  this  is,  to  put  no  book  into 
their  hands  which  is  not  suited  to  their  slender  capacities; 
and  to  take  care  that  they  never  read  any  thing  whose  meaning 
they  do  not  fully  comprehend.  The  best  way,  indeed,  of  ftir- 
nishing  them  with  lessons  for  a  long  time  would  be,  to  take 
down  their  common  prattle,  and  make  them  read  it  just  as 
they  speak  it;  only  correcting  any  bad  habits  they  may  have 
acquired  in  their  utterance.  Thus  they  will  early  be  initiated 
into  the  practice  of  considering  reading  to  be  nothing  more 
than  speaking  at  sight,  by  the  assistance  of  letters,  as  singing 
at  sight  is  performed  in  music  by  the  help  of  notes.  And  as 
Nature,  if  left  to  herself,  directs  every  one  in  the  right  use  of 
emphasis,  when  they  utter  their  own  immediate  sentiments, 
they  will  have  the  same  unerring  rule  to  guide  them  after  they 
have  been  written  down;  and  in  process  of  time,  by  constant 
practice  in  this  way,  they  will  be  able  to  deliver  the  senti- 
ments of  others,  from  books,  in  the  same  manner. 

"  They  must  be  taught  that,  in  questions,  the  voice  is  often 
to  rise  toward  the  end  of  the  sentence,  contrary  to  the  manner 
of  pronouncing  most  other  sorts  of  matter ;  because  the  em- 
phatical  word,  or  that  upon  which  the  stress  of  the  question 
lies,  is  often  the  last  in  the  sentence.  Example:  *  Can  any  good 
come  out  of  Nazareth  ?'  Here  the  emphaticsd  word  isNazareth ; 
therefore  the  word  Nazareth  is  to  be  pronounced  in  a  higher 
note  than  any  other  part  of  the  sentence.  But  in  pronoimcing 
the 'following,  *By  what  authority  dost  thou  these  things;  and 
who  gave  thee  this  authority  ?'  the  emphatical  words  are  autho- 
rity and  who:  because  what  the  Jews  asked  our  Saviour  was, 
by  what  power  •  or  authority  he  did  his  wonderful  works ;  and 
how  he  came  by  that  power.  And  in  all  questions  the  em- 
phasis must,  according  to  the  intention  of  the  speaker,  be  put 
upon  that  word  which  signifies  the  point  about  which  he  in- 
quires.    Example :  *  Is  it  true  that  you  have  seeu  a  noble  lord 
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fromcoTirt  to-day,  i^rlio  has  told  you  bad  news?'  If  the  in- 
quirer  wants  only  to  taio"w  whether  myself  or  some  other  pereon 
has  Been  the  sripposed  great  man,  he  will  put  the  emphasis 
upon  you.  If  he  kno^ws  that  I  have  seen  somebody  from  court, 
and  only  wants  to  l^now  whether  I  have  seen  a  great  man  who 
may  be  supposed  to  kruno  what  inferior  persons  about  the  court 
do  mrt,  he  will  put  the  emphasis  upon  noble  lord.  If  he  wants 
to  know  only  whether  the  great  man  came  directly  from  courts 
so  that  this  intelligence  may  be  depended  upon,  he  will  put 
the  emphasis  on  court.  If  he  wants  only  to  know  whether  I 
have  seen  him  to-day  or  yesterday,  he  will  put  the  emphasis 
upon  to-day.  If  he  knows  that  I  have  seen  a  great  man  from 
oonit  to-day,  and  only  wants  to  know  whetlier  he  has  told  nie 
any  news,  he  will  put  the  emphasis  upon  news.  If  he  knowj$ 
all  the  r^t,  and  wants  only  to  know  whether  the  news  I  heard 
▼as  hadj  he  will  put  the  emphasis  upon  the  word  had. 

**The  matter  contained  in  s,  parenthesis,  or  between  commas 
used  instead  of  a  parenthesis,  is  to  be  pronounced  with  a  lowtr 
voice,  and  quicker  than  the  rest,  and  with  a  short  stop  at  the 
beginning  and  end,  that  the  hearer  may  perceive  where  the 
strain  of  the  discourse  breaks  off,  and  where  it  is  resumed ;  as, 
•When,  therefore,  the  Lord  knew  that  the  Pharisees  had 
heard  that  Jesus  made  and  baptized  more  disciples  tlian  John 
(though  Jesus  himself  did  not  baptize,  but  liis  disciples)  he 
departed  from  Judea,  and  returned  to  Galilee.' 

**  In  every  sentence  there  is  some  word,  perhaps  several, 
which  are  to  be  pronounced  with  a  stronger  accent  or  emphasis 
than  the  others.  Time  was  when  the  emphatical  word  op 
words  in  every  sentence  were  printed  in  italics.  And  a  |?r("it 
advantage  it  was  toward  understanding  the  sense  of  the  autlior, 
especially  where  there  was  a  thread  of  reasoning  carried  o.i. 
But  we  are  now  grown  so  nice,  that  we  have  found  the  inter- 
mixture of  two  characters  deforms  the  pape,  and  gives  it  a 
speckled  appearance ;  as  if  it  were  not  of  infinitely  more  con- 
sequence to  make  sure  of  edifying  the  reader  than  of  pleasiiv_c 
his  eye." 


The  following  excellent  directions  for  teaching  Head- 
ing are  from  the  celebrated  Dr.  Franklin's  "Sketch  of 
an  English  School :" — 

**  The  First  Class — Let  the  pieces  read  by  the  scholars  in 
this  class  be  short— such  as  Croxal's  fables,  and  little  stories. 
In  giving  the  lesson,  let  it  be  read  to  them;  let  the  meaning 
of  the  difficult  words  in  it  be  explained  to  them.  A  vocabu- 
lary of  the  most  tmimJ  dlMcuIt  words  might  be  formed  loi 
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their  use,  with  explanations.  This  would  help  to  fix  the  mean- 
ing of  the  words  in  their  minds. 

"T'Ac  Second  Class — ^To  be  taught  reading  with  attention, 
and  with  proper  modulations  of  the  voice,  according  to  the 
sentiment  and  the  subject. 

"Some  short  pieces,  not  exceeding  the  length  of  a  Spectator, 
to  be  given  this  class  for  lessons;  and  some  of  the  easier  Spec- 
tators would  be  very  suitable  for  the  purpose.  These  lessons 
might  be  given  every  nighf  as  tasks — the  scholars  to  study 
them  against  the  morning.  Let  it  then  be  required  of  them 
to  give  an  aceount,  first,  of  the  parts  of  speech,  and  construc- 
tion of  one  or  two  sentences.  This  will  oblige  them  to  recur 
frequently  to  their  grammar,  and  fix  its  principal  rules  in  theii 
memory.  Next,  of  the  intention  of  the  writer,  or  the  scope  oi 
the  piece,  the  meaning  of  each  sentence,  and  of  every  uncom- 
mon  word  This  would  early  acquaint  them  with  the  meaning 
and  force  of  words,  and  give  them  that  most  necessary  habit 
of  reading  with  attention. 

**The  master  then  to  read  the  piece  with  the  proper  modu- 
lations of  voice,  due  emphasis,  and  suitable  action,  where  action 
is  required,  and  put  the  youth  on  imitating  his  manner. 

"Where  the  author  has  used  an  expression  not  the  best,  let 
it  be  pointed  out,  and  let  his  beauties  be  particularly  remarked 
to  the  youth. 

"Let  the  lessons  for  reading  be  varied,  that  the  youth  ma> 
be  made  acquainted  with  good  styles  of  all  kinds  in  prose  and 
verse,  and  the  proper  manner  of  reading  each  kind — sometimes 
a  well-told  story,  a  piece  of  a  sermon,  a  general's  speech  tc 
his  soldiers,  a  speech  in  a  tragedy,  some  part  of  a  comedy,  an 
ode,  a  satire,  a  letter,  blank  verse,  Hudibrastic,  heroic,  &c. 
But  let  such  lessons  be  chosen  for  reading  as  contain  some 
useful  instruction,  whereby  the  understanding  or  morals  of  the 
youth  may  at  the  same  time  be  improved. 

"It  is  required  that  they  should  first  study  and  understand 
the  lessons,  before  they  are  put  upon  reading  them  properly; 
to  which  end  each  boy  should  have  an  English  dictionary,  tc 
help  him  over  difficulties.  When  our  boys  read  English  tc 
us,  we  are  apt  to  imagine  they  understand  what  they  read, 
becaoae  we  do,  and  because  it  is  their  mother  tongue;  but  they 
often  read  as  parrots  speak,  knowing  little  or  nothing  of  the 
meaning.  And  it  is  impossible  a  reader  should  give  the  du€ 
modulation  to  his  voice,  and  pronounce  properly,  unless  his 
understanding  goes  before  his  tongue,  and  makes  him  mastei 
of  the  sentiment.  Accustoming  boys  to  read  aloud  what  they 
do  not  first  understand,  is  the  cause  of  those  even  set  tones  sc 
common  among  readers,  which,  when  they  have  once  got  a 
A'ibjC  of  using,   they  find  so  difficulti  to  cotxect*,  by  -vbich 
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means,  among  fifty  readers,  we  scarcely  find  a  good  one.  For 
want  of  good  reading,  pieces  published  with  a  yiew  to  influence 
the  minds  of  men,  for  their  own  or  the  public  benefit,  lose  half 
thdr  force.  Were  there  but  one  good  reader  in  a  neighbour- 
hood, a  public  orator  might  be  heard  throughout  a  nation  with 
the  same  advantages,  and  have  the  same  efiect  upon  his 
audience,  as  if  they  stood  within  the  reach  of  his  voice.'* 


Tbe  following  observations  on  the  subject  of  Reading 
are  from  ''  The  School  and  the  Schoolmaster,"  and  other 
excellent  American  works  on  Popular  Education  : — 

"If  a  child  be  never  allowed  to  read  what  he  cannot  under- 
stand, he  will  never  form  those  bad  habits  of  reading,  called 
SCHOOL  BJBAniNG,  uow  SO  Tuuversal.  I  have  known  several 
children  taught  to  read  by  their  mothers  on  the  principle  of 
never  reading  what  they  did  not  understand,  who  always  from 
the  beginning  read  naturally  and  beautifully ;  for  good  reading 
seems  to  be  the  natural  habit,  and  bad  the  acquired." 


EXTBACTS  FROM  <'TH£  TEACHER's  MANUAL." 

"If  there  be  any  school  in  which  reading  is  taught  intellec- 
tually rather  than  mechanically ;  where  the  child  has  learned  to 
read  in  an  easy  unaffected  manner ;  his  tones  all  natural,  and 
his  dehvery  exactly  as  if  he  were  talking  on  the  same  subject 
with  his  brothers  and  sisters ;  if  from  &st  to  last  he  has  un- 
derstood every  word  he  has  uttered,  before  liis  lesson  was 
finished ;  if  he  has  never  read  any  thing,  without  being  able 
to  close  his  book,  and  give  a  clear  intelligible  statement  of  it ; 
then  the  remarks  on  reading  in  this  treatise  have  no  reference 
whatever  to  that  school.  But  let  them  not  be  condemned  as 
inapplicable.  There  are  schools  where  the  pupils  are  not  so 
favoured;  where  they  have  been  taught  to  read  in  a  stiff, 
unnatural  manner,  without  any  attention  to  the  sense;  to 
utter  like  parrots,  mere  sounds,  without  bestowing  a  thought 
on  the  ideas  they  are  intended  to  convey.  It  is  only  to  such 
schools  that  all  the  remarks  on  reading  are  meant  to  apply." 
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EXTRACTS  FROM   "THE  TEACHER  TAUGHT. 
"  READING — ^MECHANICAL,  INTELLECTUAL,  AND  RHETORICAL. 

'  In  teaching  children  to  read  well ^  there  are  three  distinct  and  very 
different  objects  of  attention.  Reading  may  be  taught  as  a  mechanical, 
as  aax  tniellectual,  or  as  a  rhetorical  exercise. 

MECHANICAL  READING. 

"  The  meehcmiecd  part  of  reading  consists  in  the  modulation  of  t"he 
voice  M  to  loudness,  distinctnesa  of  articuhtioiij  and  slowness,  and  m 
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regard  to  propriety  of  pronunciation,  emphasis,  tones,  and  pauses.  No 
one  can  read  to  the  edification  of  others,  without  a  careful  attention  to 
all  these  particulars.  This  part  of  reading  is  learned  more  hy  imitat- 
ing good  readers,  than  hy  the  study  of  rules.  Only  here  and  there  one 
wouldever  learn  to  sing,  if  all  their  knowledge  of  the  subject  were  gathered 
from  books.  The  common  school  teacher  must  pursue  a  course  similar 
to  that  practised  by  the  teacher  of  music ;  he  must  read,  and  require 
the  pupil  to  imitate  his  tones,  emphasis,  cadence,  &c.  Unless  such  an 
example  be  daily  held  up  before  the  children,  it  cannot  reasonably  be 
expected  that  they  will  read  mechanically  well. 

"  Those  teachers,  who  hear  a  class  read  three  or  four  times  in  a  day^ 
and  direct  one  or  another  to  read  faster  or  slower,  or  to  regard  their 
pauses,  hut  set  before  them  no  example  for  their  imitation,  do  not  teach 
with  any  effect.  It  would  be  as  well  to  omit  reading  entirely,  for  they 
would  be  sure  to  acquire  no  bad  habits. 

'*  Some  teachers  do  not  even  correct  their  pupils  when  they  read 
wrong,  or,  if  they  do^  it  is  a  correction  without  explanation ;  their  atten- 
tion, while  the  class  read,  is  sometimes  almost  entirely  occupied  with 
doing  a  sum,  mending  a  pen,  or  setting  a  copy. 

"  In  teaching  the  mechanical  part  of  reading,  it  is  well  for  the  teacher 
occasionally  to  select  short  sentences,  by  whi^  some  rule  may  be  illus- 
trated, and  read  them  as  they  should  be  read,  and  require  each  member 
of  the  class  to  do  the  same.  If  it  be  desired  to  illustrate  the  nature 
and  power  of  emphasis,  he  may  repeat  a  sentence  like  this :  '  Shall  we 
get  a  lesson  in  geography  to-day.^*  Let  each  scholar  repeat  it  with  the 
emphasis  on  toe,  and  then  with  the  emphasis  on  geograjjky^  and  then  on 
io-aav;  and  let  the  teacher  show  them  that  a  change  in  the  emphasis 
would  call  forth  a  different  answer.  In  a  similar  manner  cadence  may 
be  illustrated.  The  following  sentence  may  be  us«d :  '  Hear  instruc- 
tion, be  wise,  and  refuse  it  not  ;*  and  the  pupils  may  be  required  to 
read  it,  making  a  full  cadence  of  the  voice  at  instrtiction  and  wise,  and 
then  without.  By  some  such  process  all  the  rules  that  belong  to  me- 
chanical reading  may  be  clearly  explained. 

INTELLECTUAL  READING. 

*'The  intellechcal  part  of  reading  is  the  most  important  and  the  most 
difficult.  It  consists  in  teaching  children  to  understand  what  they 
read.  This  is  too  much  neglected ;  many  children  grow  up  without 
knowing  that  sentences,  sections,  cluipters,  and  even  books  are  a  kind 
of  pictorial  representation  of  the  writer's  thoughts.  A  thing  may  be 
described  by  a  picture  or  by  words.  The  great  object  ofteaching 
children  to  read  is,  that  they  may  understand  the  picture,  and  derive 
information  from  liie  perusal  of  it.  Children  and  youth  often  read  as 
though  they  wen»  performing  a  mere  mechanical  exercise,  and  as  if  a 
good  reader  was  to  be  known  by  the  marks  of  a  good  skater — ^by  his 

<  velocity,  and  the  variety  of  his  evolutions.  Let  them  understand  that 
the  object  of  reading  is  very  different  from  the  object  aimed  at  in  jump- 
ing a  rope ;  that  it  is  not  for  exercise,  but  to  cull  and  collect  the 
wnier*s  tnougbta,  and  to  preserve  them  iot  futaite  xxao.    la.  oxAst  lo  do 

this,  children  sbonld  be  required  to  give  t^e  aenaft  ol  "wWVi  >i)ci«3  Tea»\ 
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Tills  miist  \)e  done  in  duldhood,  or,  when  they  become  adults,  they  will 
read  'without  much  benefit. 

**  Teachers  should  c|^aestion  their  pupils,  with  more  or  less  particu- 
laiitj,  according  to  time  and  circomstances,  in  regard  to  what  they 
have  read,  and  in  Tegard  to  the  truth  of  any  sentiments  advanced  in 
the  lesson.  They  may  also  be  questioned  about  the  meaning  of  words, 
their  composition  and  derivation,  about  the  name  of  the  writer,  and 
respecting  any  thing  else  suggested  by  the  lesson,  that  is  connected  with 
the  enlightening  of  the  child^s  mind. 

"  I  have  no  doubt  there  would  be  more  harmony  on  moral,  religious, 
and  ]M>UticaI  sobjects,  if  the  number  of  intelligent  readers  of  books 
were  increased.  There  are  in  this  land  of  liberty,  where  every  one  has 
tiie  privilege  of  reading  and  thinking  for  himself,  very  many  who 
depend  on  others  to  think  for  them.  Their  opinions  on  all  subjects 
■re  derived  from  some  influential  leader,  whom  they  regard  as  an  oracle 
of  wisdoin.  This  is  a  kind  of  liberty  that  ought  not  to  be  tolerated  in 
this  country ;  the  liberty  of  receiving  our  opmions  from  others,  with- 
out venturing  to  read  and  think  for  ourselves,  is  reducing  the  mind 
to  a  state  of  slavery.  This  will,  to  some  extent,  be  the  condition  of 
every  one  who  is  not  in  childhood  and  youth  taught  to  read  under- 
standingly. 

&HETORICAJ.  READING. 

"  The  rhetorical  part  of  reading  consists  chiefly  in  entering  into  the 
spirit  of  the  author,  so  as  to  imbibe  his  temper  and  feelings.  A  scholar 
may  read  correctly  and  intelligently,  but  without  any  rhetorical  effect. 
Perhaps  it  is  not  possible  for  every  scholar  to  attain  a  high  degree  of 
excellence  in  tMs  department.  There  are  but  few  good  orators,  and 
but  few  good  musicians ;  for  a  similar  reason  there  are  but  few  good 
rhetorical  readers.  It  is  only  here  and  there  one,  of  all  those  who  can 
read,  that  do  read  with  force,  variety,  and,  if  necessary,  with  deep 
emotion. 

**  Though  rhetorical  excellence  is  not  expected  in  all  readers,  yet 
something  can  be  done  by  the  teacher  to  improve  the  s^le  of  a  child's 
reading ;  lie  can  break  up  that  peculiar  tone  that  is  neitner  reading  nor 
singing,  but  a  burlesque  upon  both ;  he  can  do  something  towards 
meUowin|E  the  voice  that  now  *  grates  harsh  thunder.*  It  is  a  subject 
that  is  worthy  of  attention.  If,  however,  the  teacher  himself  has  no 
skill  or  taste  for  such  reading,  I  should  not  advise  him  to  attempt  to 
teach  what  he  cannot  practically  illustrate. 

"There  is  another  important  matter  connected  with  this  subject, 
which  must  not  be  omitted.  It  is  the  cultivation  of  a  taste  for  reading 
in  children.  If  they  am  read,  b  t  will  not,  they  might  as  well  have 
never  learned.  The  teacher  should  take  some  paiiui  to  cultivate  among 
his  pupils  a  fondness  for  reading.  This  is  generally  a  consequence  of 
teaching  scholars  to  read  understandingly.  If  they  get  information 
from  the  perusal  of  books,  they  will  generally  be  fond  of  reading,  but 
not  always.  There  must  be  an  Sicqaired  iove  of  knowledge;  the  iTmalQ 
love  oi  it,  tihat  exists  to  some  extent  in  all,  is  not  sufficient ;  it  nee^ 
gnidhig  and  controWng. " 
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FROM  DR.  porter's   *' RHETORICAL  READER. 
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'*I  shall  finish  these  general  remarks,  by  laving  down  a  plain  distinc- 
tion between  the  two  sorts  of  reading,  the  grammaiuxd  and  the 
rhetorical. 

'*  GrammaUecd  reading,*  as  I  have  just  intimated,  respects  merely  the 
sense  of  what  is  read.  When  performed  audibly,  for  the  benefit  of 
others,  it  is  still  only  the  same  sort  of  process  which  one  performs 
silently,  for  his  own  benefit,  when  he  casts  his  eye  along  the  page,  to 
ascertain  the  meaning  of  its  author.  The  chief  purpose  of  the  correct 
reader  is  to  be  intelUgiUe  ,*  and  this  requires  an  accurate  perception  of 
gnunmatical  relation  in  the  structure  of  sentences;  a  due  regara  to  ac- 
cent and  pauses,  to  strength  of  voice,  and  clearness  of  utterance.  This 
manner  is  generally  adopted  in  reading  plain,  unimpassioned  style.  The 
character  and  purpose  of  a  composition  may  be  such,  that  it  would  be 
as  preposterous  to  read  it  with  tones  of  emotion,  as  it  would  to  announce 
a  proposition  in  grammar  or  geometry  in  the  language  of  metaphor. 
But  though  merely  the  correct  manner  suits  many  purposes  of  reading, 
it  is  dry  and  inanimate,  and  is  the  lowest  department  in  the  province  of 
deliveiy.  Still  the  great  majori^,  not  to  say  of  respectable  men^  but 
of  bookish  men,  go  nothing  beyond  this  in  their  attainments  or  attempts. 

**  Rhetorical  reading  has  a  higher  object,  and  calls  into  action  higher 
powers.  It  is  not  applicable  to  a  composition  destitute  of  emotion,  for 
it  supposes  feding.  It  does  not  barely  express  the  thoughts  of  an 
author,  but  expresses  them  with  the  force,  variety,  and  beauty^  which 
feeling  demands.** 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  Professor  Nichol's 
Translation  of  WiUmCs  excellent  work,  ^'Education  of 
the  People  :"t— 

OF  READING. 

"Formerly,  much  time  was  lost  in  merely  leamine  to  read;  and,  in 
most  casM,  it  was  only  imperfectly  learned,  since  what  was  read  was 
seldom  understood.  One  of  the  chief  reasons  of  this  want  of  success — 
besides  the  teaching  beinff  quite  indimdtial — ^was  the  system  of  spelling, 
founded  on  the  custom  of  giving  the  letters  names  expressible  veiy  im- 
perfectly their  pronunciation. 

"  It  is  not  enough  to  be  able  to  read  mechanically:  children  must  be 
taught  to  read  wiw  expression  ;  and  to  attend  to  tiie  pauses,  which  the 
sense  and  pit^ctuation  require.  For  this  purpose,  they  must  be  made 
to  underatemd  what  they  read ;  that  is  to  say,  uiey  must  be  made  to  read 
only  what  is  within  their  reach,  and  can  be  explained  to  them  without 
difficulty  or  d^ger. 

«  •  Gramnuxtical  Reading  is  another  name  for  Intellectual  Reading. 

i*  **  The  Education  of  the  People,  a  practical  Treatise  on  the  means  of 
extending  its  sphere,  and  ininroving  its  character.    By  T.  Wilum, 
Inspector  of  the  Ac&demy  of  Strasburg."* 
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**Th]S  11  not  fhe  place  to  inquire  what  reading  books  are  proper  to  put 
into  tbe  bands  of  children ;  that  is  a  question  connected  with  the  whole 
of  iheir  education :  but  I  must  obserre,  that  as  soon  as  the  children  can 
read  wi^  some  d^pree  of  facility,  they  ought  to  be  allowed  to  read  onl j 
what  they  are  able  to  understand,  aided  bv  a  few  explanations.  If  the 
IN^nls  in  elementary  schools  too  often  reaa  without  observing  the  neces- 
sary pauses,  it  is  not  always  a  proof  that  they  do  not  understand  what 
th^  read;  but  it  always  proves  that  they  do  not  pay  attention  to  the 
mesning  of  the  words  they  nttor.  This  inattention  may  proceed,  in  the 
less  advanced  pupils,  from  their  still  havine  to  struggle  with  the  difficulties 
of  reading,  and  worn,  their  mmds  being  fuly  occupied  in  deciphering  the 
words;  but,  in  the  case  of  others,  it  is  probably  more  the  fault  of  the 
teadiers  than  of  the  pupils.  The  inattention  with  which  children  read 
even  tiiat  wluch  they  ao  underrtand,  and,  consequently,  the  want  of 
expression  and  logical  aecnracy  whidi  remit,  proceed  most  frequently 
from  their  being  made  at  first  to  read  what  is  above  their  comprehension 
— iHiat  was  mere  woreU  to  them,  and  not  tclsat  to  be  seized  and  retaiued. 
We  cannot,  therefore,  begin  too  early — the  first  difficulties  being  over- 
come— to  vender  children  attentive  to  the  meaning  of  what  they  read ; 
and  Aen  they  will  themselves  give  the  proper  tone  to  their  reading, 
dividing  the  s«:itences  according  to  their  meamng  and  to  the  punctuation ; 
in  this  way  the  study  of  lanfftutqea  would  b^n,  as  well  as  that  of 
reaUUeg. 

"  Children  must  be  early  accustomed  to  read  as  they  speak ;  and  to 
give  up,  as  much  as  possiUe,  purely  mechemiccU  reading.** 


The  following  suogestions  on  the  subject  of  beadino 
are  in  accordance  with  the  views  we  have  taken.  They 
appeared  in  *'  The  Christian's  Penny  Magazine/'  ad- 
dressed to  a  Mother,  by  a  writer  under  the  name  of 

PBONUlfCIATIOK. 

'*  The  Tales  for  a  eoireet  pnmuneiation  are  £bw  and  simple. 

^  1st.  Let  attention  be  paid  to  your  child*s  pronunciation  and  your  own, 
that  no  poviyialism  of  accent  ding  to  the  vowels.  It  is  in  toe  proper 
enunciation  ot  the  vowels,  wfaedier  single  or  in  combination,  that  purity 
of  raieech  STwily  conrists. 

*' 2dfy.  Let  every  letter  of  a  word  have  its  due  pronunciatien,  as  dis- 
tinctly though  not  so  prolonged,  as  it  would  have  in  the  reoltvl  of  the 
ali^banet 

"  ddly.  Let  the  letters,  whether  vowels  or  consonanti^  which  iermmate 
a  word,  be  distinctly  pronounced. 

SKADING. 

"Closely  connected  with  proanaeutdon  ia  reading^  upon  Yrliich  "^oti 
will  jmAap& mJIow me  to  offer  jou  a  few  observationSi 
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**  Books  aboand  with  a  variety  of  directions  as  to  the  art  of  reading 
well,  and  dilate  considerably  upon  tone,  emphasis,  pronunciation,  man- 
ner, &c.  All  these  rules,  however,  appear  to  me  to  be  practically 
comprehended  under  the  following,  which  are  all  that  are  necessary  to 
be  attended  to,  at  least  during  the  first  years  of  education. 

"  Ist.  Endeavour  to  communicate  the  habit  to  your  child  of  reading 
slowly.    This  rule  is  exhibited  in  those  well-known  words : 

" '  Learn  to  read  slow:  all  other  graoes 
Will  foUow  in  their  proper  places.' 

"  The  philosophy  of  this  rule  is  this :  that  under  the  method  of  reading 
slow,  there  is  time  for  the  reader  to  remember  and  to  keep  in  view  all 
the  other  directions  as  to  good  reading  with  which  his  mind  has  been 
furnished.  Besides  which  it  is  to  be  remembered,  that  reading  has  re- 
ference to  other  persons  rather  than  to  the  reader  himself.  The  use  of 
the  eyes  is  all  that  is  needful  to  the  soliiarv  reader ;  but  as  reading 
aloud  has  regard  to  other  persons^  who  may  be  situate  at  distances  more 
or  less  remote  from  the  reader,  the  habit  recommended  in  those  lines  is 
the  best  adapted  that  can  be  imagined  to  secure  his  being  heard  and  un- 
derstood by  them  all.  This  rule,  of  course,  ought  not  to  be  carried  to 
an  extreme;  nor  will  it,  if  the  following  be  attended  to  in  conjunction 
with  it,  namely. — 

'*  2dly.  That  the  reader,  whatever  may  be  the  composition  which  he  is 
to  enunciate,  should  make  it  his^rs^  and  most  imperative  rule,  to  under- 
stand  most  thoroughly  what  he  is  about  to  read  to  others; — then  let  him 
put  himself  into  the  mental  attitude  (so  to  speak)  of  the  writer  ;  and 
the  more  he  observes  these  two  rules,  and  the  more  he  disregards  all  at- 
tention to  tone  and  manner,  the  more  natural,  and  therefore  the  more 
pleasing  and  forcible,  will  his  manner  become. 

"  Observe  too  most  carefully  to  instil  into  your  pupil^s  mind,  that  he  is 
to  transfer  his  m  in  conversinj^  into  his  xoading.  Never,  under  any 
circumstances,  allow  him  to  ueve,  that  an  assumed  manner  can  be 
half  as  good  as  that  which  is  natural  to  him.  Thoroughly  disgust  him 
with  the  idea  of  putting  on  a  different  manner  when  he  is  about  to 
read,  from  what  he  would  have  in  conversation  on  the  same  subject.  Let 
it  be  your  cardinal  rule  with  him,  that  the  more  truly  natural  he  can  be, 
the  more  truly  excellent  his  manner  will  become.  Let  him  however  be 
taught  not  to  think  about  being  natural  He  will  become  unnatural  if 
he  strives  to  be  naturaL  The  best  plan,  for  him  and  for  every  one,  in 
reading,  is  not  at  all  to  think  about  manner,  but  to  begin ;  to  force,  to 
cultivate,  to  afect  nothing.  If  he  should  not  succeed,  it  is  because  his 
mind  is  not  so  active  as  at  other  times;  he  is  tired,  sleepy,  or  out  of 
health,  &c.,  &c.  He  will  do  better  at  another  time,  when  tnese  circum- 
stances are  different. 

*'  3dly.  Habituate  him  to  read  in  a  moderately  loud  tone.  This  will 
conduce  to  his  health,  as  constituting  an  exercise  to  his  lungs :  it  will 
compel  him  to  attend  to  distinctness  and  propriety  of  pronunciation ;  in- 
distinctness and  impropriety  being  fax  less  discernible  in  a  low  and 
muttering  mode  of  reaaing.  It  wul  also  contnbxitQ  to  that  manly  and 
frank  adSresa,  which  is  the  charm  of  iuaocexicQ  va^'jou^ 
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"  4llily.  I  utterly  dissnade  you  from  the  use  of  all  Speal-rrs*  &s  they 
are  called,  or  those  books  containing  specimens  of  the  different  styles  of 
composition,  such  as  didactic,  vehement,  moumfal,  animated,  &c.  The 
human  feelings  cannot  thus  change  into  so  many  varied  and  even  oppo- 
site states  in  the  course  of  a  few  pafes.  Your  pupil  cannot  /eel  tnose 
different  passages  from  different  authors,  he  therefore  cannot  read  them 
irelL  Finding  this  to  be  the  case,  vrere  you  to  compel  him  to  try^  he  -wou id 
<m«fa/<  feeling,  and  this  would  be  to  teach  him  a  lesson  in  deception. 
He  would  succeed  wretchedly  after  all ;  nothing  bein^  wi  frigid  as  forced 
feeling.  Rathra  let  him  read  to  you  some  story  or  history  continuously 
ooe  day  after  another;  then  he  will  become  interested  in  its  details, 
and  his  voice  and  manner  will,  insensibly  to  himself,  vary  sufficiently  to 
constitute  good  reading.  The  more  he  feels  what  he  is  reading  with  a 
genuine,  unsophisticated  emotion,  the  better  he  will  read.** 


PRACTICAL  SUGGESTIONS  FOR  BEGINNERS. 

ARTICULATION. 

To  habituate  children  to  a  clear,  distinct,  and  easy  articula- 
tion, the  method  practised  by  Pestalozzi  will  be  found  most 
effectual.  This  method  has  been  described  in  page  17  of  this  In- 
troduction. It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  observe  that  it  is  the 
power  of  articulation  which  constitutes  the  great  difference  be- 
tween the  human  voice  and  that  of  the  lower  animals.  They  can 
only  utter  inarticulate  or  indistinct  sounds ;  but  man,  as  the  poet 
Homer  has  long  since  described  him,  is  *  *  an  articulately-speak- 
ing animal."  The  great  importance  of  a  just  and  clear  articula- 
tion is,  therefore,  obvious.  In  fact,  it  would  be  impossible  for 
us  either  to  read  or  speak  well  if  our  articulation  be  defective. 
In  some  cases,  bad  articulation  arises  from  defects  in  some  of 
the  organs  of  speech.  For  example,  if  the  tongue  be  too  large 
or  too  small,  the  lips  too  thick  or  too  thin,  the  teeth  too  closely 
set  or  too  few  in  number,  the  articulation  must,  in  any  of  these 
cases,  be  defective.  In  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  however,  it  will 
be  found  tiiat  bad  articulation  arises  firom  the  careless  and  in- 
distinct modes  of  utterance  to  which  so  many  children  are  habit- 
uated in  their  early  years.  The  plan  of  Pestalozzi  was  there- 
fore an  excellent  one.  In  fact,  it  is  only  in  youth,  when  the 
organs  of  speech  are  peculiarly  pliant  and  imitative,  that  a  just, 
and  distinct,  and  natural  articulation  can  be  acquired.  The 
difficulty  which  a  grown-up  person  feels  in  learning  to  speak  a 
foreign  language  is  an  illustration  of  this. 

♦  "We  do  not  agree  with  all  the  opinions  expressed  in  this  •pata^tv.^K 
It  is  only  the  artiffelsJ  system  of  teaching  to  read  we  aie  opposed  to. 
SoUwwe  disapprove  of  me  use  of  Speakers. 
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CONSONANT  SOUNDS. 

It  is  in  the  consonant  sounds  that  articulation  essentially  c 
sists;  and  hence,  the  pupil  should  be  well  exercised  in  i 
nouncing  such  sounds,  particularly  those  which  he  finds  d 
cult  to  his  organs. 

But,  as  it  must  be  irksome  even  to  children  to  dwell  u 
unmeaning  sounds,  they  should,  after  a  few  preparatory  e^ 
cises,  proceed  to  the  pronunciation  of  such  words  and  phrj 
as  the  teacher  may  think  suitable  for  the  purpose.  Allwc 
of  difficult  or  peculiar  pronunciation  should  be  brought  bel 
the  pupils  in  this  way.  Short  sentences,  too,  in  which  s 
words  occur  should  be  selected  for  the  same  purpose. 

Such  examples  as  the  following  will  furnish  the  teac 
with  materials  for  practical  exercises  in  articulation.  ' 
difficulty  in  such  cases  obviously  arises,  not  from  the  pron 
elation  of  the  words  themselves,  but  from  their  position  in 
sentence.* 


1.  Wastes  and  deserts. 

2.  Look  on  this  spot. 

3.  Goodness  centres  in  the  heart. 

4.  Luxurious  soiL 

5.  Chaste  stars. 

6.  Such  a  notion  exists. 

7.  To  obtain  either. 

8.  He  discovered  an  egress  there. 

9.  His  cry  moved  me. 

10.  The  same  arrow. 

11.  A  sad  dangler. 

12.  A  languid  dame. 


Waste  sand  deserts. 

Look  on  this  pot. 

Goodness  enters  in  the  heart. 

Luxurious  oil. 

Chased  tars. 

Such  an  ocean  exists. 

To  obtain  neither. 

He  discovered  a  negress  then 

His  crime  moved  me. 

The  same  marrow. 

A  sad  angler. 

A  languid  aim. 


In  such  combinations  as  the  preceding  (and  they  are  of 
quent  occurrence)  the  sound  of  the  final  syllable  of  the  word  1 
precedes  is  the  same  as  the  initial  sound  of  the  word  which 
lows,  and  hence  arises  a  practical  difficulty  in  pronunciat 
For  it  is  difficult  to  pronounce  the  same  or  sinular  sound 
succession,  when  no  pause  can  be  admitted  between  them 


*  A  good  ARTICULATION  consists  in  giving  every  letter  in  a  syU 
its  due  proportion  of  sound,  according  to  the  most  approved  custoi 
pronouncing  it;  and  in  making  such  a  distinction  between  the  sylla 
of  which  words  are  composed,  th*t  the  ear  shall,  without  diffici 
acknowledge  their  number,  and  perceive  at  once  to  which  syllable  < 
letter  belong.  Where  these  pomts  are  not  observed  the  articulatic 
proportionablj  defective.  A  ^ood  articulation  b  to  the  ear  in  speak 
what  a  fiur  and  regular  hand  is  to  the  eye  in  writing;  and  exactnes 
sounding  the  woraa  rightly  corresponda  to  i^io^nfiVi  ^  s^^elUu! 
S/teridan, 
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the  necessary  re-adjuBtment  of  the  organs.*  Henoe,  in  such 
cases,  we  seldom  hear  more  than  one  oi  the  soimds  which,  as 
the  preceding  examples  show,  must  often  lead  to  a  misappre- 
hension of  &e  meaning  intended.f 

TOWEL  SOUNDS. 

The  comi>ass  and  power  of  the  yoice  may  be  greatly  extended 
and  increased  by  exercising  it  in  giving  a  slow,  distinct,  and 
prolonged  pronunciation  to  the  vowel  soimds,  particularly  the 
open  Yowels.  The  pupils  should,  therefore,  be  well  exercised 
in  the  repetition  of  such  sounds.  Examples,  such  as  the  follow- 
ing, are  well  suited  for  the  purpose.  They  are  taken  from  the 
language  of  military  command,  or  are  orders  addressed  to  per- 
sons supposed  to  be  at  some  distance  from  the  speaker.  The 
words  in  italic  contain  the  yowel  soimds,  which  the  pupils 
should  accustom  themselyes  to  swell  and  prolong  to  the  utmost 
pitch  of  their  yoice. 

1.  Then  take  defiance,  death,  and  mortal  war. 

2.  Haste  ! — io  his  ear  the  glad  report  convey, 

3.  Stretch  to  the  race  ! — Away!  Atoay! 

4.  Let  what  I  will  he^ate. 

5.  The  cry  was  "  Tidtngs  from  the  host.** 

6.  To  amu  ! — ^To  arms  !  A  thousand  voices  cried. 

7.  Speed  forth  tiie  signal,  Norman !  Speed  I 

8.  Wo  to  the  traitor !  Wo  ! 

9.  Arouse  there !  Ho  ! — ^take  spear  and  sword ; 
Attack  the  mmderers  of  your  lord ! 

10.  Awake!  Arise!  or  be  for  ever  fidlen. 

11.  Rise!  Rise! — Ye  Citizens,  your  gates  defend; 
Behold  the^  at  hand. 

12.  Hence  !  homCy  yon  idle  creatures ! — get  yon  hrnie. 
Yon  blodu,  yon  stones^  yon  worse  than  senseless  things ! 

13.  Revenge!  Revenge!  Timothens  cried. 

14.  Cliar^t  Chester!  Charge!  On,  Stanley!  On! 

15.  Soidters!  stand  ^mt,  exclaimed  the  British  Chief. 

16.  The  combat  deepens:  On,  ye  hrane  ! 
Who  rash  to  glory  or  the  grave. 


*  In  sndi  cases  the  sense  forbids  a  pause  between  the  words. 

i*  A  man  of  indistinct  utterance  reads  this  sentence : — *'  The  ma- 
gigferates  oxLfs^t  to  prove  a  declaration  so  publicly  made.**  When  I 
perceive  that  his  habit  is  to  strike  only  the  accented  syllable  clearly, 
sliding  over  others,  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  meant,  that  they  ought 
to/>ft>Mthe  declaration,  or  to  cn^prove  it,  or  reprove  it,  for  in  either 
case  he  would  speak  only  the  sjrllable  prove.  Nor  do  I  know  wYiQtV^i 
the  magistrates  ou^^i  to  do  it,  or  the  magistrates  souqht  to  do  \l.— 
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17.  Angels!  and  ministers  of  a  race!  defend  as. 

18.  Woy  wOy  wo,  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth ! 

19.  ThoM  fool !  this  night  thr  aotd  shall  be  required  of  thee. 

20.  And  he  cried  and  said,  Father  Abraham  /Have  mercy  upon  me. 

By  such  exercises  as  the  preceding  it  is  obvious  that  the 
articulation  of  young  persons  may  be  greatly  improved,  and, 
in  fact,  rendered  perfect,  if  not  organically  defective.  But  in 
teaching  children  to  form  a  habit  of  clear  and  correct  articu- 
lation, great  care  should  be  taken  to  prevent  them  from  fall- 
ing into  a  measured  and  pedantic  manner  of  speaking  or 
reading,  which  an  over  distinctness  in  prommciation  would 
naturally  and  insensibly  lead  to.  To  avoid  this  (which  would 
be  the  opposite,  and  scarcely  a  less  fault)  they  should  be 
accustomed  to  give  every  syllable  in  a  word,  and  every  word 
in  a  sentence,  the  degree  of  distinctness  and  force  which  each 
of  them  is  naturally  entitled  to,  and  no  more,*  To  effect  this, 
the  pupil  should  be  instructed  in,  and  made  quite  familiar 
with,  the  nature  of  accent  and  emphasis. — See  i)age  32. 


•  To  give  every  syllable  in  a  word,  and  every  word  in  a  sentence, 
an  equal  degree  of  distinctness  and  force  would  be  obviously  and  ab- 
surdly wrong.  It  would,  also,  be  equally  wrong  to  give  a  syllable  or  a 
word  more  or  less  distinctness  or  force  than  it  ought  to  have.  Any 
approach  to  such  a  habit  of  pronunciation,  either  in  speaking  or  read- 
ing, savours  of  pedantry  and  affectation.  And  yet  how  often  do  vre 
hear  even  educated  persons  committing  such  errors.  For  example, 
**  You  are  the  man  of  ail  the  world  whom  I  rejoice  to  ftehold."  In  this 
sentence  the  unaccented  syllables  and  unimportant  words  are  pro- 
nounced with  too  much  distinctness  or  force.  Such  a  mode  of  pro- 
nunciation might  be  called  the  Sir-Forcible-Feeble  style. 

On  this  subject  Sheridan  observes : — "There  are  few  who  either 
read  aloud  or  speak  in  public,  that  do  not  transgress  this  law  of  accent, 
by  dwelling  equally  upon  different  syllables  in  the  same  word;  such  as, 
f&r-tune,  nd-ture,  con'-jec^-tiirej  en'-croa€h'-m.enff  &c.  But  this  is  not 
uttering  words  but  syllables,  which,  with  us,  are  always  tied  together 
^y  an  accent ;  as  fortune,  ndture,  conjecture,  encrodchment,  &c.  Any 
habit  of  this  sort  gives  an  unnatural,  conslxained  air  to  speech,  and 
should  therefore  he  carefully  avoided.  This  has  been  chiefly  the  vice 
of  the  Stage,  and  has  principally  given  rise  to  the  distinction  of  what  is 
commonly  called  theatrical  declamation,  in  opposition  to  that  of  the  natu- 
ral kind.  In  some  it  rises  from  a  mistaken  notion  that  words  are  ren- 
dered more  distinct  to  a  large  assembly  by  dwelling  longer  upon  the 
syllables  which  compose  them ;  and  in  others,  that  it  adds  to  the  pomp 
and  solemnity  of  puolic  declamation,  in  which  they  think  every  thiiqf 
ought  to  be  different  from  private  discourse.*^ 
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SHORT  DIRECTIONS  FOR  YOUNU  READERS. 

1.  When  70U  read,  hold  up  your  head  and  stand  still,  with 
your  face  towMxls  the  i)er8on  who  hears  you. 

2.  Take  great  care  to  pronounce  every  word,  and  every 
syllahle  artwulately,  that  is,  fully  and  distinctly.  In  order  to 
do  this,  you  must  open  your  mouth  freely,  and  speak  delibe- 
rately.* 

3.  Let  your  voice  be  neither  too  high  nor  too  low,  but  in 
that  natural  pitch  which  the  subject  and  the  occasion  require. 

4.  Tike  your  time,  and  mind  your  stops  ;t  and  be  sure  to 
make  no  stops  where  the  sense  admits  of  none. 

5.  Pronounce  the  final  syllables  of  words,  and  the  closing 
words  of  sentences  distinctly  and  audibly. 

6.  Let  the  tones  of  your  voice  in  reading  be  the  same  as  if 
you  were  speaking. 

7 .  Slide  your  voice  over  the  particles  and  less  important 
words ;  sucn  as,  a,  the,  hut,  if,  or,  as,  by,  in,  to,  of,  &c. ;  and 
give  the  other  words  the  degree  of  force  which  their  relative 
importance  in  the  sentence  demands. — See  page  36. 

8.  As  a  general  rule,  begin  your  sentences  with  a  com- 
paratively low  tone  of  voice ;  towards  the  middle  the  voice 
should  gradually  rise,  and  from  that  it  should  gradually  fall 
till  the  sentence  is  completed.  {  To  this  rule,  however,  there 
are  several  exceptions.  In  fact,  it  depends,  in  every  case,  on 
the  sense  and  construction  of  the  sentence Seepage  61. 

9.  At  the  commencement  of  a  new  paragraph  or  section 
you  should  lower  your  voice  and  make  some  change  in  your 
tone. 

10.  Above  all,  imDERSTAND  what  tou  read,  and  read 

IT  AS   IF  TOU   UNDERSTOOD  IT. 


*  **  I  tell  yon  truly  and  gmcerely  that  I  shall  jndge  of  your  parts  by 
your  speaking  gracefully  or  uunacefiilly.  If  you  have  parts,  you  'will 
never  be  at  rest  tiU  you  have  brought  yourself  to  a  habit  of  speakiug 
gracefully ;  for  I  aver  that  is  in  your  power.  Take  care  to  open  your 
teeth  whien  you  speak ;  to  articulate  every  word  distinctly ;  and  beg  of 
any  friend  you  sp^k  to,  to  remind  and  stop  you,  if  ever  you  fall  into  a 
rapid  and  unintelligible  mutter.** — Lord  C/testerfield. 

f  A  brief  description  of  the  stops,  with  short  rules  for  their  inser- 
tion in  every  case,  will  be  found  in  the  writer*s  *'  English  Grammar." 

X  The  gradual  fall  of  the  voice  towards  the  end  of  a  sentence  is  called 
CADENCE ;  and  as  there  is  no  part  of  a  sentence  of  more  importance 
than  the  close  of  it,  great  care  should  be  taken  to  pronounce  it  dis- 
tinctly and  audibly. 


J 
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ACCENT  AND  EMPHASIS. 


As  a  knowledge  of  aooent  and  emphasis  is  essential 
to  GOOD  BEADING,  the  pupils  should  be  made  acquainted 
with  the  nature  of  each,  and  the  distinction  between 
them;  for  they  are  frequently  confounded.     Accent  re> 
fers  to  syUabUsy  and  means  that  peculiar  stress  or  force 
which,  in  pronouncing  a  word  of  two  or  more  syllables, 
we  lay  upon  a  certain  one  of  the  syllables  as  distin- 
guished from  the  rest     Emphasis  refers  to  tffords,  and 
means  that  peculiar  stress  or  force  which,  in  uttering  a 
sentence,  we  lay  upon  one  or  more  of  the  words  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  others.   Every  word  of  two  or  more 
syllables  has,  in  pronunciation,  an  accent  upon  one  of 
the  syllables;  and  some  of  the  longer  or  more  difficult 
words  have,   in  addition   to  the  principal  accent,  a 
SECONDABT,  or  Weaker  one.      And  in  every  sentence, 
and  clause  of  a  sentence,  there  is  one  or  more  words 
which  require  to  be  pronounced  with  a  greater  degree 
of  force  than  the  other  words.     Without  knowing  and 
marking  the  accented  syllables  in  words,  we  cannot  give 
them  their  proper  pronunciation;  nor  can  we  bring  out 
the  full  meaning  of  a  sentence,  unless  we  know  and 
mark  the  emphatic  words.     The  accented  syllables  of 
words  we  learn  by  imitating  the  pronunciation  of  cor- 
rect speakers ;  and  by  referring,  in  cases  of  doubt,  to  a 
dictionary  in  which  they  are  given.     The  emphatic 
words  in  a  sentence  we  can  only  learn  by  knowing  their 
relative  importance  in  it,  and  the  precise  meaning  which 
the  writer  of  it  intended  each  of  them  to  convey.     In 
isbct,  if  we  know  the  meaning  and  drift  of  the  sentence, 
we  shall  have  no  difficulty  in  discovering  the  emphatic 
words.     In  all  such  cases  they  are  naturally  and  spon- 
taneously suggested  to  us,  just  as  they  are  to  persons 
uttering  or  speaking  their  own  sentiments.     For  even 
the  most  illiterate  persons  are  sure,  when  uttering  their 
own  sentimeuts,  to  lay  the  proper  emphases  on  their 
words;  though  they  may,  and  very  oilen  do,^v?Q  tWm 
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the  wrong  accents.  If  a  labouring  man,  for  example, 
were  to  say,  "  It  is  a  spade,  and  not  a  shovel  that  I 
want,**  he  would  be  sure  to  pronounce  the  words 
^*  spade**  and  ^^shoveV*  with  a  greater  degree  of  force 
Uian  the  other  words ;  because  he  wishes  to  draw  the 
particular  attention  of  the  person  whom  he  addresses 
to  the  ideas  or  things  which  they  represent.  Had  he 
merely  said,  "  It  is  a  spade  I  want,"  he  would  never- 
theless have  pronounced  the  word  ** spade**  emphatically, 
because  he  wished  it  to  be  particularly  understood  that 
it  was  a  spade,  and  not  any  other  implement,  such  as 
a  shovel,  that  be  wanted.  Should  he  say,  "  Is  the  spade 
broken f*  he  would  pronounce  the  word  '* broken**  em- 
phatically ;  because  his  object  is  to  obtain  precise  infor- 
mation on  that  point.  But  if  he  should  say,  "  Is  it  the 
spade  that  is  broken  1"  he  will  lay  the  emphasis  on 
the  word  ''spade,**  and  not  upon  ''broken;**  because, 
understanding  that  there  is  some  implement  broken, 
he  wishes  to  be  informed  whether  it  is  the  spade. 
Again,  should  he  say,  ''Is  it  my  spade  that  is  broken f' 
he  will  lay  the  emphasis  on  tilie  word  "  my;**  because 
he  desires  to  know  whether  the  spade  that  is  broken  is 
his  or  not.  Should  he  ask,  "  Who  broke  the  spade  T 
he  will  lay  the  emphasis  on  the  word  "  wh>;**  because, 
being  alr^idy  aware  that  the  spade  is  broken,  his  object 
in  nuking  the  inquiry  is,  to  learn  the  name  of  the  per- 
son who  broke  it.  And,  lastly,  should  he  say,  "  How 
was  the  spade  broken  V*  he  will  make  "  how**  the  em- 
phatic word  j  because,  in  this  case,  he  wishes  to  be 
informed  of  the  manner  or  way  in  which  the  accident 
occurred. 

It  is  obvious  from  what  has  been  said,  that  if  we  un- 
derstand the  meaning  of  what  we  read,  in  the  same 
degree  as  a  person  understands  the  thoughts  which  he 
utters,  we  shall,  like  him,  naturally  and  spontaneously 
lay  the  emphases  on  the  proper  words.  It  is  equally 
obvious,  that  if  we  do  not  understand  the  meaning  oi 
whs/  froT&iui  we  shall  either  hare  to  pronounce  all  tVie 
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words  with  the  same  degree  of  force — which  would  he 
ahsurd — or  to  run  the  risk  of  perverting  the  meaning 
of  the  author,  by  laying  the  emphases  on  the  wrong 
words.  The  following  sentence  will  exemplify  this — 
**  0  fools  and  slow  of  heart  to  believe  all  that  the  pro- 
phets have  written  concerning  me."  If  we  perceive 
that  the  intention  of  our  Saviour  was  to  reproach  his 
disciples  for  their  backwardness  in  believing,  we  shall, 
in  reading  it,  naturally  lay  the  principal  emphasis  on 
the  word  ** slow"  But  if  we  do  not  see  that  this  was 
the  object  of  the  speaker,  the  chances  are  we  shall 
lay  the  emphasis  on  one  of  the  other  words,  and  thus 
change  or  pervert  the  meaning.  For  example,  if  we 
lay  the  emphasis  on  " believe"  it  would  imply  that  the 
disciples  were  reproached  for  believing;  if  on  "  all"  theu 
the  inference  would  be  that  they  might  have  believed 
some  of  the  things  which  the  prophets  had  written,  but 
that  it  was  foolish  in  them  to  believe  aU,  If  we  lay 
the  emphasis-  on  "prophets,"  it  would  imply  that  they 
might  have  believed  others,  but  that  they  were  fools  for 
befieving  the  prophets;  if  on  "  tvritteny"  the  inference 
would  be,  that  though  they  might  have  believed  what  the 
prophets  had  said,  it  was  foolish  in  them  to  believe  what 
they  had  vmtten;  and,  finally,  if  we  lay  the  emphasis 
on  "  Tne,"  it  would  imply  that  though  they  might  have 
believed  what  the  prophets  had  written  concerning 
others,  yet  they  were  fools  for  believing  what  they  had 
written  concerning  the  Saviour, 

Even  in  the  most  familiar  sentences,  illustrations  of 
this  may  be  found.  The  simple  question,  for  example, 
"  Do  you  ride  to  town  to-day  f  may,  by  varying  the 
position  of  the  emphasis,  be  made  to  suggest  as  many 
different  meanings  as  it  contains  words.  If  we  lay  the 
emphasis  on  "  pou,"  we  wish  to  ascertain  from  the  per- 
son addressed,  whether  it  is  he  or  some  other  person 
that  is  to  ride  to  town  to-day ;  if  on  " ride"  we  mean 
to  ask  him  whether  he  purposes  to  ride  or  walk ;  if  on 
'taum,**  our  purpose  is  to  inc^uiie  'w\ie\)[i«t  \\.  \b  ^  the 
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town  or  tb  the  countiy  he  means  to  ride ;  and^  iSnally, 
if  we  make  "  to-day^^  the  emphatic  word,  we  wish  him 
to  say  whether  it  is  to-day  or  to-morrow  he  intends  to 
ride  to  town.  Even  the  preposition  "  to,"  if  made  em- 
phatic^ would  imply,  though  obscurely,  that  we  wished 
the  person  addressed  to  say  whether  he  intended  to  ride 
quite  as  far  as  the  town,  or  only  part  of  the  way. 

Before  passing  from  the  subject  of  accent,  we  shall 
show,  by  a  few  illustrations,  the  power  which  emphasis 
has  over  it  when  the  sense  or  meaning  requires  it : — 

He  must  tncrease,  but  I  must  cfecrease. 

Neither  justice  nor  mjustice  has  any  thing  to  do  with  the 
matter. 

What  is  done  cannot  be  undone. 

Religion  raises  men  aboTe  themselves,  trreligion  sinks  them 
below  the  brutes. 

This  corruptible  must  put  on  tncorruption,  and  this  mortal 
must  put  on  immortality. 

To  me  it  was  far  from  being  an  agreeable  surprise ;  on  the 
contrary,  it  was  a  cftsagreeable  one. 

Thought  and  language  act  and  r^act  upon  each  other. 

What  fellowship  hath  righteousness  with  tinrighteousness  ? 
and  what  communion  hath  light  with  darkness  ? 

I  shall  always  make  nature,  truth,  and  reason,  the  measures 
of  praise  and  cfispraise. 

A  gentleman  who  was  pressed  by  his  friends  to  forgive  his 
daughter,  who  had  married  against  his  wishes,  promised  to  do 
so,  but  added,  that  he  would  have  them  remember  that  there 
was  a  difference  between  giving  and/orgiving. 

In  the  preceding,  and  in  all  similar  cases,  the  position 
of  the  accent  is  completely  changed  by  the  emphasis. 
The  reason  is  obvious :  the  speaker  wishes  to  draw  the 
special  attention  of  the  person  addressed  to  the  con- 
trasted parts  of  the  words ;  and  hence  he  pronounces 
those  parts  or  syllables  emphatically,  the  effect  of  which 
\By  in  such  cases,  to  change  the  seat  of  the  accent. 

This  transposition  of  the  accent  takes  place  also  in 
words  which  have  a  sameness  of  termination,  even 
though  they  majr  not  bef  directly  opposed  in  Bense  *  as 
w  the  folio  wing  examples: — 

c2 
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Catiline  was  exx>ert  in  all  the  arts  of  emulation  and  dtgeamu* 
lation ;  covetous  of  what  belonged  to  others,  lavish  of  his  own. 

In  this  species  of  composition,  pUtusibUity  is  more  essential 
than  probability. 

From  what  has  been  said  with  regard  to  emphasis, 
we  may  draw  the  following  general  conclusion.  When- 
ever a  person  wishes  to  bring  an  idea  prominently  or 
forcibly  under  the  notice  of  the  person  or  persons  whom 
he  addresses,  he  will  naturally  and  instinctively  pro- 
nounce the  word  which  expresses  it  with  a  correspond- 
ing degree  of  emphatic  force.  The  degree  or  intensity 
of  the  emphasis  will,  of  course,  depend  upon  the  import- 
ance of  the  idea  to  be  expressed,  the  nature  of  the  sub- 
ject, and  the  feelings  or  emotions  of  the  speaker.  In 
some  cases  it  will  be  slight,  in  others  strong,  and  in 
others,  vehement  or  energetic ;  and  hence  a  good  general 
division  of  emphasis,  with  regard  to  its  intensity,  might 
be  into  three  degrees,  namely,  sught,  stbong,  and 
VEHEMENT.  Of  courso,  there  must  be  a  great  diversity 
in  the  degrees  of  emphasis,  from  the  slight  to  the  vehe- 
m,erU;  but  the  general  divisions  which  we  have  suggested 
will  be  quite  sufficient  for  practical  purposes — and  we 
have  no  other  in  view. 

Though  in  all  properly  constructed  sentences,  every 
word  is  useful  and  necessary,  yet  in  every  sentence  the 
relative  importance  of  the  words  must  be  different,  itr- 
ticles,  Prepositions,  Conjunctions,  and  Auxiliary  Verbs, 
for  example,  are  less  important  in  their  significations 
than  the  words  which  they  introduce  or  connect — as 
Nouns,  Verbs,  Adjectives,  and  Adverbs,  And  hence  it 
may  be  laid  down  as  a  general  rule,  that  the  less  im" 
portant  words  in  a  sentence  should  be  pronomiced  with 
less  of  force  and  distinctness  than  the  more  important 
words.  And  this,  as  we  have  seen,  we  always  do  in 
SPEAKING ;  for  it  is  to  the  more  important  words  that 
we  naturally  desire  to  draw  the  special  attention  of 
the  person  or  persons  whom  we  address,  and  not  to  the 
anciU&ry  or  subordinate  words. 
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It  may  also  be  observed  that  Pronouns,  though  im- 
portant parts  of  speech,  should  be  classed,  with  regard 
to  their  pronunciation  in  a  sentence,  with  the  less  im- 
portant words,  as  Articles,  Prepositions,  and  Conjuno- 
tions.  The  reason  is  obvious  :  no  new  idea  is  introduced 
by  a  Pronoun.  It  stands  for,  or  represents,  a  word 
which  has  been  mentioned  before,  and  which  is  conse- 
quently already  before  the  mind  of  the  person  addressed. 
Pronouns,  therefore,  should  be  always  pronounced  with- 
out emphasis,  unless  when  some  contrast  or  opposition 
is  intended.'^  We  shall  illustrate  this  by  a  £Bjniliar  sen- 
tence or  two : — 

If  John  is  there,  I  will  thank  y5u  to  give  him  this  book — 
though,  perhaps,  I  should  give  it  to  you,  and  not  to  him.  You 
are  right ;  it  is  to  me  vou  should  give  it.  You  think  so,  but 
/think  differently;  and  so,  t  am  sure,  does  he. 

In  the  foregoing  sentences,  the  pronouns  printed  in 
italic  are  emphatical,  because  they  are  antithetical,  or 
opposed  to  each  other ;  while  the  other  pronouns,  in  the 
same  sentence,  should  be  pronounced  without  emphasis, 
because  no  contrast  or  opposition  is  intended. 

In  the  same  way,  any  of  the  less  important  parts  of 
speech  may  become  emphatical ;  as — 

I  told  you  to  bring  me  the  book,  not  a  book.  You  were 
told  to  put  the  book  on  the  table — not  under  it.  It  was  and  I 
said — not  or. 

From  what  has  been  said  with  regard  to  emphasis,  it 
is  evident  that  all  antithetic  or  contrasted  words  are  em- 
phatic ;  and  in  £aict,  it  is  usual  to  consider  such  words 
only  as  emphatic.  Mr.  Walker,  and  his  followers,  for 
example,  hold  that  in  every  case  of  emphasis  there  is 
an  antithesis  expressed  or  implied ;  and  that  it  never 


*  Pronouns  nsed  as  antecedents^  and  also  relatives  when  Uieir  anteoe- 
dents  are  not  eapressed,  ahoaJd  ohvioualy  he  pronounced  with  a  ceitam 
^^ree  ofempbtUic  force; as,  "  J/e  that  runs  may  read."    "  WTio  &eek% 
Jbrs^orr  often  BndB  b  gnre. "    "  Wiai  man  has  done,  man  can  do.'" 
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can  be  proper  to  give  emphatic  force  to  a  word  unless 
it  standiB  opposed  in  sense  to  some  other  word  expressed 
or  understood.*  But  this  is  to  take  too  narrow  a  view 
of  emphasis.  There  are  other  sources  of  it  besides  con* 
trast  or  antithetic  relation.     There  may  be  absolute^  aa 


*  The  following  is  Mr.  J.  Sheridan  Knowles^s  account  of  emphasis : — 
"  Emphasis  is  of  two  kinds,  absolute  and  relative.  Relative  emphasii 
has  always  an  antithesis  expressed  or  implied :  absolute  emphasis  takei 
place  when  the  peculiar  emmence  of  the  thought  is  solely — singly  con* 
sidered. 

*Twaa  base  and  poor,  unwortbj  of  a  peeuant. 
To  forge  a  scroll  so  yillanous  and  loosOf 
And  mark  it  with  a  noble  lady's  name. 

Here  we  have  an  example  of  relative  emphasis ;  for,  if  the  thought  wen 
expressed  at  full,  it  would  stand  thus : — Unworthy  not  only  of^ffeniU* 
man^  but  even  of  a  peasaya. 

*Twas  base  and  poor,  unworthy  of  a  num. 
To  forge  a  scroll  so  yillanous  and  loose. 
And  mark.it  with  a  noble  lady's  name. 

Here  we  have  an  example  of  absolute  emphasis ;  for,  if  the  tbought 
were  expressed  at  full,  it  would  stand  thus : — Unworthy  a  beinf  com- 
posed of  such  perfections  as  constitute  a  man.**  Mr.  Knowles  ados :  '*  I 
apprehend,  that,  notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  written  upon  the 
subject,  the  true  definition  of  emphasis  remains  still  to  be  discovered.** 

The  following  are  Dr.  Porter's*  observations  on  the  subject: — 
"  Walker,  and  others  who  have  been  implicitly  guided  by  his  authority, 
without  examination,  lay  down  the  broaa  position,  that  emphasis  always 
implies  antWiesis ;  and  that  it  can  neyer  be  proper  to  give  emphatic 
stress  to  a  word,  unless  it  stands  opposed  to  something  in  sense.  The 
theory  which  supposes  this  is  too  narrow  to  correspond  with  the  phi- 
losophy of  elocution.  Emphasis  is  the  soul  of  delivery,  because  it  is 
the  most  discriminating  mark  of  emotion.  Contrast  is  among  the 
sources  of  emotion :  and  the  kind  of  contrast  really  intended  by  'Walker 
and  others,  namely,  that  of  affirmation  and  negation,  it  is  peculiarly  the 
province  of  emphasis  to  designate.  But  this  is  not  the  whole  of  its  pro- 
vince. There  are  other  sources  besides  antithetic  relation,  from  wnicb 
the  mind  receives  strong  and  vivid  impressions,  which  it  is  the  office  oi 
vocal  language  to  express.  Thus  exclamation,  apostrophe,  and  bold 
figures  in  general,  denoting  high  emotion,  demand  a  correspondent  ford 
in  pronunciation;  and  that,  too,  in  many  cases  where  the  emphatil 
force  laid  on  a  word  is  ahsolutey  because  the  thought  expressed  by  that 
word  is  forcible  in  itself,  without  any  aid  from  contrast.    Thus : — 

"  Up!  comrades — up  ! 

"  W  oe  unto  you,  Pliarisees  ! 

** Hence! — home^  you  idle  creatures. 

*  Artels!  and  ministers  of  grace, — defend  us." 


'Praddent  of  the  Theologioal  Sendnary,  Jkii&o^«t,T3iki\AQL%\aA«a« 
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well  as  afititJketic  emphasis.  For  example,  if  the  idea  to 
be  communicated  is  of  peculiar  or  paramount  importance 
in  itself,  the  word  expressing  it  should  be  pronounced 
with  a  corresponding  degree  of  emphatic  force;  and  this 
a  person  speaking  his  own  sentiments  will  naturally 
do,  particularly  if  he  is  under  the  influence  of  passion 
or  emotion.  It  is  evident,  too,  that  this  kind  of  em- 
phasis may  extend  to  several  words  in  succession,  and 
even  to  whole  clauses  of  sentences.  This  kind  of  emphasis 
Mr.  Walker  himself  admits  under  the  head  of  ^^  General 
EmphasisJ*^     The  following  are  examples : — 

What  men  could  do 
Is  done  already :  heaven  and  earth  will  witness, 
If  Rome  must  fall,  that  we  are  innocent. 

There  was  a  time  then,  ray  fellow-citizens,  when  the  Lace- 
daemonians were  sovereign  masters  both  by  sea  and  land;  when 
their  troops  aud  forts  surrounded  the  entire  circuit  of  Attica; 
when  they  possessed  Euboea,  Tanagra,  the  whole  Boeotian  dis- 
trict, Megara,  J£gina,  Cleone,  and  the  other  islands;  while  this 
state  had  not  one  ship — no,  not — one — wall. 

Or  shall  I — ^who  was  bom  I  might  almost  say,  but  certainly 
brought  up,  in  the  tent  of  my  father — ^that  most  excellent 
general  I — shall  I,  the  conqueror  of  Spain  and  Gaul,  and  not 
only  of  the  Alpine  nations,  but  what  is  greater  yet,  of  the 
Alps  themselves — shall  I  compare  myself  with  this  half-year- 
captain, — a  captain — ^before  whom,  should  one  place  the  two 
armies  without  their  ensigns,  I  am  persuaded  he  would  not 
know  to  which  of  them  he  is  consul. 

It  is  usual  to  subdivide  Antithetic  Emphasis  into  Single, 
Double,  and  Treble  Emphasis;*  and  to  give  rules  for 
the  proper  pronunciation  of  the  emphatic  words  in  each 
cafie.  But  the  simple  principles  we  have  adopted  render 
all  such  rules  superfluous;  for  in  all  cases  of  antithesis 
the  antithetic  terms  must  be  either  expressed  or  under- 
stood :  if  they  are  expressed,  which  is  usually  the  case, 
there  can  be  no  difficulty  with  regard  to  emphasis ;  for 
when  the  words  which  are  opposed  to  each  other  in  the 

•  Siryle  emphasis  is,  when  there  is  onepsLir  of  words  opposed  to  «m^ 
other  in  i^  sentence;  Ihudle  emphasis,  when  there  are  two  puxB\  void 
T^vd^,  wbea  there  are  aree. 
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sentence  are  expressed  in  it,  tlie  mind  instantly  perceires 
the  opposition  between  them,  and  tlie  voice  instinctivelj 
marks  it  in  the  pronunciation.  The  following  are  ex- 
amples : — 

SINGLE  EMPHASIS. 

Study  not  so  much  to  show  knowledge  as  to  acquire  it. 

He  that  cannot  hear  a  jest  should  not  make  one. 

We  think  less  of  the  injuries  we  <fo,  than  of  those  we  wjjer. 

It  is  not  so  easy  to  hide  one's  faults,  as  to  mend  them. 
The  fault,  dear  Brutus,  is  not  in  our  stars^ 
But  in  ourselves,  that  we  are  underlings. 

DOUBLE  EMPHASIS. 

To  err  is  human;  toforaive,  divine. 
Custom  is  the  plague  of  wise  men,  and  the  idol  oifooU, 
The  prodigal  robs  his  heir;  the  miser  robs  himself. 
The  pleasures  of  the  imagination  are  not  so  gross  as  those  of 
seMej  nor  so  refined  as  those  of  the  understanding. 

Grief  is  the  counter  passion  of  joy.  The  one  arises  from 
agreeable,  and  the  other  from  disagreeable  events — the  one  from 
pleasure,  and  the  other  from  pain — ^the  one  from  good,  and  the 
other  from  evil. 

One  sun  by  dai/'—hy  night  ten  thousand  shine. 
The  foulest  stain  and  scandal  of  our  nature 
Became  its  boast— one  murder  makes  a  villain. 
Millions  a  hero, 

TREBLE  EMPHASIS. 

He  raised  a  mortal  to  the  skies. 
She  drew  an  angel  down, 
A  friend  cannot  be  known  in  prosperity;  and  an  enemy  cannot 
be  hidden  in  adversity. 

The  difference  between  a  madman  and  a  fool  is,  that  the 
former  re&sona  justly  from  false  data;  and  the  latter  erroneously 
froTD.  just  data. 

Flowers  of  rhetoric  in  sermons  or  serious  discourses  are  like 
the  blue  and  red  flowers  in  corn,  pleasing  to  those  who  come 
only  for  amusement,  but  prejudicial  to  him  who  would  reap  the 
profit. 

Had  you  rather  Caesar  were  living,  and  die  all  slaves. 
Than  that  Caesar  were  dead,  to  live  Si^  freemen  f 

In  such  cases  as  the  preceding,  it  is  obyious  that  there 
can  be  no  dij£culty  with  regard  to  emphasis;  because 
the  words  which  are  opposed  to  each  other  in  the  sentence 
are  expressed.  But  when  only  one  of  the  contrasted 
terms  is  expressed,  as  in  the  following  examples,  the 
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cureless  or  injudicious  reader  is  apt  to  overlook  its  atift- 
tketic  import,  and  will  consequently  £Eiil  to  give  it  the 
emphatic  pronunciation  which  is  necessary  to  bring  out 
the  full  meaning  of  the  sentence. 

A  child  might  understand  it.  [The  antithesis  implied  or 
suggested  in  this  sentence  is  ohyiously — ^not  merely  a  tnan  or  a 
person  of  mature  judgment,  hut  even  a  child.'] 

Exercise  and  temperance  will  strengthen  even  an  indifferent 
constitution.  [That  is,  not  merely  an  ordinary  or  good  con- 
stitution, but  even  an  indifferent  one.] 

He  that  runs  may  read.  [That  is,  not  merely  a  person  who 
walks,  and  who  has  therefore  leisure  to  observe,  but  even  he 
that  runs.  J 

We  know  the  passions  of  men:  we  know  how  dangerous  it 
is  to  trust  the  best  of  men  witli  too  much  power.  [That  is,  not 
merely  bad  or  ordinary  men,  but  even  the  best  of  men.] 

Tubal.  One  of  them  showed  me  a  ring  which  he  had  of  youi 
daughter  for  a  monkey. 

Skylock.  Out  upon  her  I  Thou  torturest  me.  Tubal ;  it  was 
my  turquoise,  — ^I  would  not  have  given  it  for  a  wilderness  of 
monkeys.  [That  is,  so  far  from  giving  it  for  ojie  monkey,  I 
would  not  have  given  it  for  a  whole  wilderness  of  monkeys.] 

Can  a  Roman  senate  long  debate 
Which  of  the  two  to  choose,  slavery  or  death  I     [That 
is.  other  senates  may,  but  can  a  Roman  one  ?] 

Curse  not  the  king,  no,  not  in  thy  thought.  [That  is,  not 
merely  in  words  or  audibly,  but  even  in  thy  thouaht.'] 

And  think  not  to  say  among  yourselves.  We  have  Abraham 
to  our  father :  for  I  say  unto  you,  that  God  is  able  of  these 
stones  to  raise  up  children  unto  Abraham.  [That  is,  not  merely 
from  the  seed  or  descendants  of  Abraham,  but  even  from  these 
stones.l 

By  the  faculty  of  a  lively  and  picturesque  imagination,  a 
man  in  a  dungeon  is  capable  of  entertaining  himself  with  scenes 
and  landscapes,  more  beautiful  than  any  that  can  be  found  in 
the  whole  compass  of  nature.  [That  is,  not  only  when  he  is 
absent  from  beautiful  scenes,  but  even  in  a  dungeon."] 

A  man  of  a  polite  imagination  is  let  into  a  great  many  plea- 
sores  that  the  vulgar  are  not  capable  of  receiving ;  he  can 
converse  with  &  picture,  and  find  an  agreeable  companion  in  a 
statue.  [That  is,  he  can  converse  even  with  a  picture,  and  find 
an  agreeable  companion  even  in  a  statue,  which  are  pleasures 
unknown  to  the  vulgar  or  uneducated.] 

It  is  obvious,  that  in  each  of  the  preceding  examples 
there  is  an  antithesis  implied  or  understood;  and  the 
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only  rule  necessary  in  such  cases  is,  to  pronounce  the 
words  wbicli  imply  it  with  such  a  degree  of  emphatic 
force  as  will  best  bring  out  the  full  meaning  of  the  sen- 
tence. And  this  every  reader  will  naturally  do,  if  he 
keeps  in  mind,  and  puts  into  practice,  the  great  and 
fundamental  rule  for  good  reading,  namely,  Vnd&rstand 
what  you  read,  and  read  it  as  if  you  understood  it. 

In  a  preceding  part  of  this  introduction  we  have  fully 
explained  the  difference  between  accent  and  emphasis.* 
The  former,  as  we  have  shown,  refers  to  syllables^  and 
the  latter  to  words.  This  distinction,  however,  is  not 
always  observed.  Mr.  Walker,  from  his  unwillingness 
to  admit  of  any  emphasis,  except  the  antithetic,  uses  the 
term  "accent"  and  "accented"  to  denote  the  more  iwr 
portant  words  in  any  sentence  or  clause  of  a  sentence; 
and  those  writers  who  adopt  his  system,  naturally  adopt 
his  language.  But  this  is  to  confound  accent  with  em- 
phasis. Accent  refers  to  syllahUs  only,  and  it  should 
never  be  applied  to  words  in  the  sense  of  emphatic;  for, 
as  we  have  already  shown,  the  more  important  words  in 
a  sentence  are  more  or  less  emphatic,  and  as  such  they 
should  be  described. — See  page  36;  and,  also,  page  45. 

The  simple  theory  of  emphasis  which  we  have 
adopted,  will  enable  us  to  reduce  to  a  few  general  prin- 
ciples the  numerous  rules  that  have  been  laid  down  with 
regard  to  "  accentuation."    In  fact,  if  we  keep  in  mind 


•  The  following  is  Walker's  definition  of  emphasis : — "  Emphasis, 
when  applied  to  particular  words,  is  that  stress  we  lay  on  words  which 
are  in  contradistinction  to  other  words  either  expressed  or  understood. 
And  hence  will  follow  this  general  rule :  Wherever  there  is  controtdiS' 
Unction  in  the  sense  qftJie  words,  Uiere  ought  to  be  emphasis  in  the  pro- 
nunciation  of  them  ;  the  converse  of  this  oeing  equally  true,  Wherever 
we  place  emphasis,  we  suggest  the  idea  o/ contradistinction. 

'*  All  words  are  pronounced  either  with  emphatic  force,  accented  foree, 
or  unaccented  force.  This  last  kind  of  force  we  may  call  hy  the  naoM 
of  feebleness ;  or,  in  other  words,  where  the  words  are  in  contradistinc- 
tion to  other  words,  or  to  some  sense  implied,  we  may  call  them  emph<^ 
tie  ;  where  they  do  not  denote  contradistinction,  and  yet  are  more  im- 
portant  Hum  the  particles,  they  may  be  called  accented  ,*  and  the  particles 
or  leaser  words  maj  be  called  tmaooonted  oi/eeUe.^^ 
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that  AOOENTUATiON,  when  applied  to  wordsy  is  reaUy  a 
weaker  kind  of  emphasis,  we  may  dispense  with  those 
roles^  and  apply  the  simple  principles  we  have  described. 
In  the  "  Art  of  Reading,"  published  by  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Kational  Education^  there  are  upwards  of 
twenty  rules  given  with  regard  to  the  accentuation  of 
words.  The  preceding  observations  wiU  enable  us  at 
(Kioe  to  see  the  reason  of  those  rules,  and  to  reduce  them 
to  one  or  two  general  principles;  and,  in  fact,  they  are 
all  comprised  in  two  general  principles,  which  are  stated 
in  the  same  publication. 

"The  general  principle  of  accentuation  [emjoAosis]  is,  that 
whatever  word,  in  any  phrase,  was  most  directly  hefore  the 
mind  of  the  writer — or  whatever  word  he  was  most  desirous 
to  impress  upon  the  minds  of  his  readers — should  have  in  read- 
ing the  primary  or  principal  accent  [^emphasis'].  The  secondary 
accent  [emphasis]  is  to  be  given  to  those  words  which  are  of 
secondary  importance  to  be  impressed  on  the  mind  of  the 
hearer." 

Now  according  to  the  view  we  have  taken,  this  is  an 
excellent  description  of  emphasis.  The  same  observa- 
tions will  apply  to  the  other  general  principle  alluded  to. 

"  One  general  principle  of  ascertaining  where  the  accent 
[cmphcisis']  lies,  and  which  determines  a  great  variety  of  cases, 
is,  that  whatever  word  limits  the  phrase  or  renders  it  more 
specific,  requires  the  primary  accent  lemphasis'] ;  because  the 
lunitation  is  usually  that  which  the  speaker  wishes,  or  finds  it 
necessary  most  determinately  to  impress  upon  his  auditors. 
Thus,  when  an  adjective  qualifies  a  noun,  the  adjective*  carries 
the  accent  lemphasislf  as,  *  a  good  man,*  *  a  till  horse,'  *  a  high 
house.'    When  an  adverb  *  qualifies  a  verb,  the  adverb  carries 


•  In  sach  phrases  as  *'a  good  man,**  *'  a  high  house,**  "read  slo'vrly,** 
**  speak  distinctly,**  the  words  good,  highy  slowly,  and  distinctly  are  more 
directly  before  the  mind  of  the  speaker  than  the  other  words,  and  hence 
they  should  be  pronounced  with  a  greater  degree  of  force  than  the  words 
nuuty  house,  read,  and  speak;  and  this,  everv  reader  who  imderstands 
what  he  says,  will  naturally  and  spontaiieously  do.  As  a  general  rule, 
however,  it  may  he  laid  down,  that  adjectives,  and  nouns  used  adjec- 
nvELT  (as  cherry  tree,  market  day,  igrun-powder,  6ooA;-case),  and  all 
ADVERBS,  not  connective,  are  more  or  less  emphatic — or,  to  expTe&&\]he 
rule  more  gener&Djr,  0^^^'n^  toords  ahomd  be  jDrottouncea  tmtii  a 
oreaierde^^  q^/orog  iAan  t/ie  words  which  they  qiialify. 
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the  Bccent  [emphasis],  as,  *read  slowly/  *  speak  distlnctlj.' 
The  negative  particle,  however,  does  not  come  under  thift 
rule,  but  is  treated  as  if  it  formed  part  of  the  verb  itself^  as 
*  r^ad  not,*  'thou  shflt  not.'*  On  the  same  principle,  hi 
compound  numbers,  the  smaller  numberf  carries  the  accent 
^emphasis'],,  as  *  twenty-6ne,'  'twenty-twd,*  *  twenty-thrte,* 
&c. ;  or,  *6ne  and  twenty,'  *tw6  and  twenty,'  'thrte  aad 
twenty,*  *a  hundred  and  fifty-6ne,*  *a  hiindred  and  fl^- 
two,*  &c.  When  a  verb  follows  its  nominative,  the  vefb 
carries  the  accent  [emphasis],  as  'the  sim  shines/  *the 
wind  bl6ws,'  <the  thriksh  sings. '|  In  the  case  of  a  veib 
governing  its  objective,  the  objective  carries  the  accent  [«»- 
phasis"],  as  *rekd  the  letter,'  *call  the  servant,'  'light  tibe 
candle  ;'§  but  if  the  objective  be  a  pronoim,  the  verb  carries 
the  accent  [emphasis'],   as  *ciR  him,'  'light  it/   *re^it' 


• 

•  If  we  lay  an  emphasis  on  not  in  such  cases  as  "  Thon  shalt  mi 
steal,**  "  Thou  shalt  not  kill,**  it  would  imply  that  the  person  or  panoit 
whom  we  address  were  insisting  upon  stealing  and  killine. 

f  '*  The  smaller  number'*  is  obviously  the  word  whicn  the  spedDV 
has  more  directly  before  his  mind,  and  hence  he  naturally  prononneei 
it  with  a  greater  degree  of  force.  In  exemplification  of  this,  we  have 
only  to  listen  to  any  person,  even  a  person  unable  to  read,  repeatiBg 
such  combinations  of  numbers.  Supposing  that  he  be^ns  at  iwenbf,  he 
will  pronounce  the  word  distinctly,  and  with  a  certam  degree  of  em- 
phatic force ;  but  in  repeating  twenty-on«,  twenty-ftm>,  twenty-tibw, 
iyt&atj-four,  &c.,  he  wul  pronounce  the  word  "  twent}r"  in  a  qokker 
and  less  distinct  tone,  because  it  is  already  before  the  mind  of  tae  per- 
son or  persons  whom  he  addresses ;  and  he  will  lay  a  certain  amoont  of 
emphasis  on  the  words  one,  ttoOj  ihree^  fow^i  &c.,  because,  intrpdadng 
them  for  the  first  time,  he  naturally  wishes  to  draw  special  attention  to 
them.  When  he  comes  to  thirty,  thirty-on^,  thirty-<UH>,  &c.,  the  tame 
changes  in  his  pronunciation  will  be  observable ;  and  this  he  will 
naturally  and  spontaneously  do,  without  the  aid  of  nUes,  and,  in  &et, 
without  ever  having  heard  of  any  rules  on  the  subject. 

:{:  In  all  such  cases,  as  '*  the  sun  diines,"  "  the  wind  blows,"  **  the 
thrush  sings,"  the  verb  or  assertion  is  obviously  the  word  more  directly 
before  the  mind  of  the  speaker,  and,  therefore,  he  naturally  pronooiiees 
it  with  a  greater  degree  of  force  or  distinctness ;  but  should  the  nomina- 
tive or  the  sicbject  be  in  a  similar  position,  it  will,  of  course,  be  similar^ 
pronounced,  as  in  the  following  sentence — "  The  sun  shines  by  day, 
and  the  moon  by  night." 

§  It  is  obvious  from  what  we  have  said,  that  in  all  such  eases  as 
"read  the  letter,"  'Might  the  fire;*  "call  John,**  the  nmms  an  the 
words  to  which  the  speaker  wisnes  to  draw  the  special  attonti<m  of  the 
person  whom  he  addresses ;  and  it  is  equally  obvious  that  in  all  meh 
eases,  as  **  read  it  '*  "  ligld  it,"  "  call  him  "  the  ntrh  becomes  the  pn>- 
minent  word,  unleas  the  pronoun  be  antitlietic. — S«fe  ^g«|^^. 
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pronoun  may  be  emphatic  [contrasted  or  antithetic'},  in 
n  case  it  woidd  carry  the  accent  [emphasis'] ;  and  it  may 
lid  down  as  a  general  rule,  that  to  accent  a  pronoun 
(fs  suggests  a  contrast ;  that  is,  it  renders  the  pronoun 
hatic. 

When  one  noun  goTcms  another  in  the  possessiye  case,  the 
n  governed  usually  carries  the  primary  accent  [emphasis'], 
the  light  of  the  sdn,'  *  the  cold  of  the  ice/  *  the  warmth  of 
fire;'  but  when  nouns  form  their  possessiye  case  by  addinfi: 
le  governing  word  is  frequently  that  which  the  speaker  has 
it  directly  before  his  mind,  and  therefore  takes  the  pri- 
7  accent  [emphasis'];  as  'the  children's  b6ok,'  *a  lion's 
le.'" 

Phe  obseryations  that  we  have  made  in  the  preced- 
iroTES  apply  to  all  the  rules  that  haye  been  given 
h  regard  to  accentuation  or  emphasis.  In  every  case 
vill  be  found  that  the  word  under  consideration  is 
re  or  less  emphatic^  not  because  it  is  this  or  that 
m  or  part  of  speech,  but  because  it  is  more  or  less 
"ectly  before  the  mind  of  the  speaker.  It  is  obvious, 
o,  m>m  what  has  been  said,  that  if  toe  understand 
at  toe  read,  and  read  it  as  if  we  understood  it,  we 
dd.  give  ourselves  little  trouble  about  such  rules — we 
9iSij  practically  ;  for  it  is  useful  to  read  them,  and  refer 
jm  to  the  simple  principles  on  which  they  are 
inded. 

[t  may  be  objected,  however,  that  "  emphatic^^  is  too 
ong  a  term  to  apply  to  words  which  are  merely  "  ac- 
ted;'" and,  according  to  the  meaning  usually  attached 
emphasis,  this  objection,  it  must  be  admitted,  is  well- 
mded.  But  if  we  take  into  consideration  that  the 
m  emphasis  strictly  and  properly  means  that  stress 
ich,  in  pronunciation,  distinguishes  one  word  from 
)ther ;  and  that  it  may,  according  to  the  occasion, 
either  slight,  strong,  or  vehement,  the  objection  will 
t  hold.  Besides,  after  all,  there  can  be  no  objection 
such  a  use  of  the  terms  "  accent"  and  "  accented,*' 
we  only  keep  in  mind  that  in  such  cases  they  really 
an  "dight  emphasis/'  and  '^ slightly  emphatic." 
With  regard  to  the  '^UNACCENTED  WORDS*'   ill  a  SetV- 
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tenee  (thmi  is,  tke  lout  impo/rfamt  wards)^  Walker  haa 
slated  tbat— 

**  We  shfould  gire  tliem  just  that  degree  of  force  which  we 
gire  to  the  nnaooented  srllables  of  words ;  so  that  two  woidii^ 
one  accented  and  the  other  not,  are  to  the  ear  exactly  like  one 
word.  Thus  the  words,  evem  am.  imJifferemt  constitution,  are 
sounded  like  a  word  of  deren  syOahles,  with  the  accent  on 
thefiflh.- 

Again,  he  adds  in  a  note : — 

**In  the  first  edition  of  this  work,  I  had  not  snfficientiij 
considered  the  nature  of  unaccented  words,  and,  therefore, 
gare  them  the  Yery  Tague  and  indefinite  appellations  I  met 
with  in  other  authors,  namel j,  ohsatre  and  feeble  ;  a  further 
prosecution  of  the  suhject,  in  the  Rhetorical  txrammar,  enahled 
me  to  ascertain  the  r^  force  of  these  unaccented  words,  and 
to  class  them  with  the  unaccented  sjUahles  of  accented  words. 
Thus  a  dear  and  definite  idea  was  substituted  for  an  indeter- 
minate one.  And  I  could,  with  confidence,  tell  my  pupil  that 
the  sentence — <*  I  do  not  so  much  request,  as  demand  your 
attention,*'  was  pronounced  like  three  words :  /  do  not,  lUse  a 
word  of  three  syllables,  with  the  accent  on  the  second ;  so  nwdi 
request,  like  a  word  of  four  syllables,  with  the  accent  on  the 
last ;  as  demand  your  attention,  like  a  word  of  seven  syllables, 
with  the  accent  on  the  third/'.* 

This  is  a  good  rule  j  but  the  fisLct  is,  every  person 
who  reads  underatandingly  is  sure  to  give  the  least 
important  words  in  a  sentence  such  a  pronunciation. 
For  the  greater  degree  of  force  which  he  gives  to  the 
more  important  words,  naturally  and  necessarily  leads 
him  to  pronounce  the  other  words  with  so  much  the 
less  distinctness  j  just  as  dwelling  upon  the  accented 
syllable  of  a  word  leads  us  to  give  the  other  syllable 
or  syllables  of  it  a  quicker  and  less  distinct  pro- 
nunoiatlon.t 

•  We  stated  at  tho  commencement  of  this  Introduction  tbat  the  f<d- 
lowers  of  Walker  had  made  far  more  of  his  system  than  even  he 
attempted,  and  here  is  a  proof  of  it.  Mr.  Spalding's  whole  Sy^em  €f 
Accentuation,  as  given  in  the  "  Art  of  Reading/*  pubHshed  l^the  Boar^ 
is  evidently  based  upon  this  obiter  dictum. — But  we  are  wrong  in 
setting  down  Mr.  Spalding  as  a  follower  of  Walker,  or  of  any  other 
^mon. — See  his  observations,  page  49. 
\^  Aootmt,  from  its  very  nature,  must  aSlect  uot  ox^^  ^SbA  vf&ii3t&A 


ta  evK 
^^irtUng 
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rious  that  in  speaking  we  naturally  so  express 
i  and  from  what  has  been  said,  it  is  equally 
lat  in  reading  we  shall  express  ourselves  in  a 
ay — that  is,  if  we  understand  what  we  read, 
U  as  if  we  understood  it»  All  rules,  therefore, 
ad  are  superfluous.* 

5W  that  we  have  taken  of  the  nature  of  em- 
aders  it  unnecessary  for  us  to  enter  into  the 

what  is  called  Emphatic  Inflection.  The  great 
GOD  BEADING  will  lead  us  in  every  case  to  give 
atic  word  that  tone  and  that  inflection  of  voice 
3  subject  and  the  occasion  require.  All  rules, 
,  on  the  subject  are  unnecessary .f 
^at  importance  of  emphasis  has  led  us  to  dwell 

subject  to  the  exclusion  of  some  of  the  other 
LSuaUy  treated  of  in  compilations  of  this  kind ; 
ict  is,  we  consider  emphasis  as  the  key  to  oooi> 
;  for  to  mark  the  emphatic  words  properly 
18  to  understand  the  full  meaning  and  spirit  of 
read. 


it  also  the  callable  next  it ;  for  in  proportion  as  the  one  is 
,  the  other  is  passed  quickly  over. — See  the  Introduction  to 
, "  English  Dictionary." 

speaking,  or  readin?  understandingly,  we  instinctiyely  group 
d  pronounce,  as  if  they  constituted  one  -word,  all  those  woros 
in  a  sentence  which  collectively  present  one  idea  or  object 
I.  This  natural  running  of  words  into  each  oAer  makes  it 
us  to  understand  or  catch  the  full  meaning  of  persons  speak- 
affe  with  which  we  are  not  familiar.  We  are  m  the  habit  of 
them  not  to  speak  so  quick.  Foreigners,  however,  make — 
3  much  reason  to  make — the  same  complaint  of  us.  If  any 
ks  that  he  does  not  run  his  words  into  each  other,  let  him 
any  sentence  or  part  of  a  sentence  word  by  word  distinctly, 
how  quickly,  and  he  will  be  convincea  of  the  contrary, 
eamine  to  read  pronounce  the  words  in  a  similar  way,  that 
r  word,  till  they  have  overcome  the  mechanical  difficulty  of 
d  are  able  to  read  with  ease  and  expression. 
as,  when  the  emphatic  word  should  be  pronounced  with  a 
when  with  a  falling  inflection  ;  when  in  a  high  or  loud  tone 
id  when  in  a  low  and  strong ;  when  it  should  be  maTlud 
before  it,  when,  after  it;  and  Yfhen  both  before  aad  aStex  \\. 
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INFLECTIONS  OF  THE  VOICR 

The  following  are  Walker's  original  observations  on 
this  subject : — 

•*  When  the  first  edition  of  this  work  [*  Elements  of  Elocu- 
tion*] was  published,  I  considered  the  human  voice  as  divisible 
into  two  inflections  only.  Some  time  after,  upon  re-considering 
the  subject  more  maturely,  I  found  there  were  certain  turns 
of  voice  which  I  could  not  distinctly  class  with  either  of  these 
two  inflections.  This  discovery  mortified  me  exceeding^. 
I  feared  my  whole  labour  was  lost,  and  that  I  had  been  »- 
tiguing  myself  with  a  distinction  which  existed  nowhere  but 
in  my  imagination.  None  but  those  who  have  been  system- 
makers  can  judge  of  the  regret  and  disappointment  which  this 
apprehension  occasioned.  It  did  not,  however  continue  long. 
The  same  trial  of  the  voice  which  assured  me  of  the  two 
opposite  inflections,  the  rising  and  the  falling,  soon  convinced 
me  that  those  inflections  which  I  could  not  reduce  to  either  of 
these  two,  were  neither  more  nor  less  than  two  combinations' 
of  them,  and  that  they  were  real  circumflexes ;  the  one  begin- 
ning with  the  rising  inflection,  and  ending  with  the  falling,  on 
the  same  syllable ;  and  the  other  beginning  with  the  falling, 
and  ending  with  the  rising,  on  the  same  syllable.  This  re- 
lieved me  from  my  anxiety ;  and  I  considered  the  discovery  of 
so  much  importance  that  I  immediately  published  a  small 
pamphlet,  called  *The  Melody  of  Speaking  Delineated;'  in 
which  I  explained  it  as  well  as  I  was  able  by  writing,  but 
referred  the  reader  to  some  passages  where  he  could  scarcely 
fail  to  adopt  it  on  certain  words,  and  x>erceive  the  justness  of 
the  distinction.  I  was  confirmed  in  my  opinion  by  reflecting 
that  a  priori^  and  independently,  on  actual  practice,  these  mo- 
difications of  the  human  voice  must  necessarily  exist.  First, 
if  there  was  no  turn  or  inflection  of  the  voice  it  must  continue 
in  a  monotone.  Secondly,  if  the  voice  was  inflected,  it  must 
be  either  upwards  or  downwards,  and  so  produce  the  rising  or 
falling  inflection.  Thkdly,  if  these  two  were  united  on  the 
same  syllable,  it  could  only  be  by  beginning  with  the  rising, 
and  ending  with  the  falling  inflection,  or  vice  versa,  as  any 
other  mixture  of  these  opposite  inflections  was  impossible. 
A  thorough  conviction  of  the  truth  of  this  distinction  gave 
me  a  confidence  that  nothing  could  shake.*' 

He  subsequently  states, as  introductory  to  his  '* Theory 
of  the  Inflections  of  the  Voice :" — 

**  Besides  the  pauses  which  indicate  a  greater  or  less  separa- 
ijon  of  the  parts  of  a  sentence,  and  a  cohg^wsvotl  ot  >i^^\vOk& 
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there  are  certain  infiectioDs  of  voice,  accompanjing  these 
pauses,  which  are  as  necessary  to  the  sense  of  the  sentence  as 
the  pauses  themselTes;  for,  however  exactly  we  may  pause 
between  those  parts  which  are  separahle,  if  we  do  not  pause 
with  such  an  inflection  of  voice  as  is  suited  to  the  sense,  the 
oomposition  we  read  will  not  only  want  its  true  meaning,  but 
win  have  a  meaning  very  different  from  that  intended  by  the 
writer. 

"  Whether  words  are  pronounced  in  a  high  or  low,  in  a  loud 
or  soft  tone ;  whether  they  are  pronounced  swiftly  or  slowly, 
forcibly  or  feebly,  with  the  tone  of  passion  or  without  it,  they 
must  necessarily  be  pronounced  either  sliding  upwai^s  or 
downwao^s,  or  else  go  into  a  monotone  or  song. 

"By  the  rising  or  falling  inflection  is  not  meant  tlie  pitch 
of  the  voice  in  which  the  whole  word  is  pronounced,  or  that 
loudness  or  softness  which  may  accompany  any  pitch;  but 
that  upwaod  or  downward  slide  which  the  voice  makes  when 
the  pronunciation  of  a  word  is  finishing,  and  which  may, 
ther^ore,  not  improperly  be  called  the  rising  and  falling  in- 
flection. 

**  These  two  slides,  or  inflections  of  voice,  therefore,  are 
the  axis,  as  it  were,  on  which  the  force,  variety,  and  harmony 
of  speaking  torn.'* 

The  following  are  Mr.  J.  Sheridan  Knowles's  obser- 
vations on  the  subject,  as  given  in  his  ''Elocutionist :" — 

"  And  here  we  beg  leave  to  correct  the  erroneous  position, 
that  the  inflections  are  essential  to  the  sense.  They  are  no 
such  thing ;  except  perhaps  in  the  single  article  of  emphasis ; 
and  for  this  palpable  reason — the  English,  Scotch,  and  Irish 
use  them  differently,  and  yet  not  the  smallest  ambiguity  follows 
with  regard  to  the  communication  or  the  production  of  thought. 
The  sense  is  a  guide  to  the  use  of  the  inflections ;  that  is  all. 
The  system  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  an  analysis,  if  I  may 
use  the  term,  of  the  manner  in  which  the  best  speakers  in 
London  modulate  the  voice ;  and  as  such,  is  highly  important 
— assisting  us  to  get  rid  of  one  peculiarity  which  constitutes 
provincial  speech,  a  misapplication  of  the  inflections." 

Mr.  Knowles  concludes  by  *'  acknowledging  the  obli- 
gations which  he,  in  couunon  with  every  other  teacher 
of  elocution,  owes  to  the  researches  of  Walker." 

Mr.  Spalding  expresses  similar  opinions  with  regard 
to  **  THE  INFLECTIONS,"  but  in  a  very  different  spirit : — 

**Wa}iker  la  the  idol  of  all  teachcTB,  and  it  is  not  diflLculX 
to  account  for  the  preference;  all  of  them  believe  that  t\ie^ 
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understand  his  definition  of  inflection,  and  read  according  to 
his  rules,  while  in  fiict  they  are  merely  teaching  their  own 
manner  to  tlieir  pupils.  Thus  the  teacher  residing  in  Cork, 
in  Duhlin,  or  Belfast— in  Glasgow,  Edinburgh,  or  luTemess— • 
in  the  east  or  in  the  west,  the  north  or  the  south  of  England, 
can  use  the  system  of  Walker,  and  read  according  to  his  nUet, 
though  not  one  of  them  may  agree  with  the  other  in  regard  to 
the  interval  or  the  extent  of  the  inflection.  No  system  couM 
have  been  invented,  better  adapted  to  please  all  parties,  as 
every  one  is  at  liberty  to  make  use  of  those  intervals  which 
habit  has  rendered  easy  to  him,  in  his  common  accent ;  and 
this  I  believe  to  be  one  of  the  principal  causes  why  the  system 
has  long  kept  the  field,  in  despite  of  the  frown  of  the  critic» 
and  the  contempt  of  our  first-rate  orators  and  actors.  Suppose 
Walker  had  been  intelligible;  suppose  every  one  to  have 
known  the  extent  of  his  inflections,  what  would  have  been  the 
consequence  ?  Simply  the  perpetuating  of  Mr.  Walker's  own 
manner,  or  the  Cockney  accent  of  seventeen  hundred  and 
seventy ;  for  it  is  not  pretended  that  his  system  is  founded 
upon  nature.  His  system  has  been  an  incubus  on  the  science* 
preventing  thousands  from  thinking  rationally,  or  thinking  at 
aU,  on  the  subject.  It  never  could  make  a  good  reader,  re- 
citer, nor  speaker.  On  the  contrary,  the  study  of  it  has  ren- 
dered the  delivery  of  many  unnatural,  ridiculous,  and  dis- 
gusting, who,  had  they  never  heard  of  Walker,  might  have 
been  good  speakers.  His  *  Elements  of  Elocution,'  Ms  *  Bhe- 
toric^  Grammar,'  his  *  Academic  Cicero,'  his  interminable 
rules  and  precepts,  may  serve  as  a  proof  of  the  soundness  d 
the  observation  of  Condillac,  *  that  we  have  never  so  miK^  to 
say,  as  when  we  set  out  from  false  principles.' 

**  While  every  other  art  and  science  is  in  a  state  of  progres- 
sive improvement,  the  science  of  elocution  stands  still,  or 
rather  is  retrograding  into  its  original  state  of  barbfu*i8m. 
There  is  nothing  definite,  nothing  tangible,  no  acknowledged 
principles,  no  beam  of  light  to  guide  onward  to  perfection  in 
the  practice  of  the  art.  Theories  and  systems  follow  each 
other  in  rapid  succession  from  the  press.  Old  systems  are 
new  vamped,  and  the  matter  of  the  vamping  is  a  mere  com- 
posite of  individual  peculiarities.  The  student  is  bewildered 
in  his  choice;  here  stands  a  Kice,  a  Walker,  a  Sheridan, 
and  a  Steel — and  there  tlie  host  of  reverends,  doctors,  and 
philosophers,  who  have  improved  or  commented  upon  their 
systems." 

Mr.  Spalding's  own  system  was  of  course  to  set  every 
thw£^  to  rights,  but  thougli  it  pioia\a^^  \ft  Vaa^.  «&  long 
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18 the  English  language,  it  scarcely  snrriYed  himself; 
:or  who  knows  or  hears  any  thing  of  it  now,  notwith- 
itanding  the  "Portal  of  Ehetori<^  Delivery,*  "New 
System  of  Corporeal  Expression,"  "Mechanics  of  Action," 
md  a  volume  of  testimonials  in  their  £a»voar,  from  the 
leading  literati  of  the  day  (some  twenty  years  ago)) 


We  shall  now  endeavour  to  reduce  to  a  few  general 
principles  the  numerous  and  complicated  rules  given  by 
Walker  and  his  followers  for  inflsotdio  the  voice  in 

It  is  observable  that  in  speaking  the  voice  either  rises  or 
Uls,  or  continaes  in  the  same  tone.  When  it  rises,  or  tiJces 
^e  upward  turn,  it  is  said  to  have  the  Rising  Inflection  ;  and 
rhen  it  &lls,  or  takes  the  downward  turn,  it  is  said  to  have 
ibe  Fatting  Inflection  ;  but  when  it  continues  in  the  same  tone, 
leither  rising  nor  ffklling,  it  is  said  to  have  a  Monotone,  In 
iome  cases  there  is  a  imion  or  combination  of  the  rising  and 
[ailing  inflection  on  the  same  syllable.  This  is  called  the  Cir- 
ma^ex  Inflection,  and  it  is  distinguishable  into  the  Rieing  and 
Fauing  Circumflex^  according  as  it  begins  with  the  rising  oi 
Uling  inflection. 

The  Bising  Inflection  is  denoted  by  the  acute  accent, 
thus  (0 '  <^cL  the  Falling  Inflection  by  the  grave  accent, 
thus  p). 

The  Rising  Circumflex  is  denoted  thus  (**) ;  and  the  Falling 
Circumflex,  thus  C^;. 

'Die  Monotone  is  usually  denoted  by  a  line  under  the  word 
ir  words,  thus  ( . . 


GENERAL  RULES  FOR  INFLECTING  SENTENCES. 

RISING  INFLECTION. 

Rule  I. — In  aU  cases  where  the  sense  is  incomplete  or  sus- 
tended,  the  rising  inflection  should  be  used* 
a.  Hence,  generally  speakins^  the  rising  inflection  should 


*  In  all  sncb  cases  we  natiinily  and  spontaneoiuly  slide  up  the  volcQ, 
IS  if  to  besD^  the  atteDtiao  of  oar  bearers  to  that  which  is  to  foUow  \ 
Jttt  is,  09  the fuppos^um  iica  tM  understand  ufAatwe  read^  and  read  it 

i>2 
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be  used  at  a  comma,  because  it  denotes  that  only  a  portion 
of  the  sense  has  been  given,  and  that  more  is  to  follow.* 

b.  For  a  similar  reason,  when  a  sentence  is  resolvable  into 
two  parts,  the  commencing  or  introductory  part  should  end 
with  the  rising  inflection.! 

c.  At  the  end  of  words  or  phrases  expressing  surprise,  ad> 
miration,  doubt,  or  appeal,  the  rising  inflection  is  generally 
used. 

EXAMPLES. 

Your  enemies  majrbe  formidable  by  their  nnmbea  and  hj  their 
power',  but  He  who  i3  with  you  is  mightier  than  they. 

No  man  can  rise  above  the  infirmities  of  nature',  unless  he  is  assisted 
by  God. 

Poor  were  the  expectations  of  the  studious,  the  modest,  and  the  good', 
if  the  reward  of  their  labours  were  only  to  be  expected  from  man. 

As  the  camel  beareth  hibour,  and  heat,  and  hunger,  and  thirst,  throqrii 
deserts  of  sand,  and  fainteth  not',  so  the  fortitude  of  man  shall  snstaio 
him  through  all  perils. 

Formed  to  excel  in  peace,  as  well  as  in  war',  Csesar  was  endowid 
with  every  great  and  noble  qimlity  that  could  give  a  man  the  rfmni!iirt 
in  society. 

If  our  language,  by  reason  of  the  simple  arrangement  of  its  words, 
possesses  less  harmony^  less  beauty,  and  less  force  than  the  Greek  or 
Latin',  it  is,  however,  in  its  meaning  more  obvious  and  plain. 

If  some  of  the  branches  be  broken  off,  and  thou,  being  a  wild  oli^*- 
tree,  wert  grafted  in  among  them,  and  with  them  partakest  of  the  root 
and  fatness  of  the  olive-tree',  boast  not  aeainst  the  branches. 

Reason,  eloquence,  and  every  art  which  ever  has  been  studied  among 
mankind,  may  be  abused,  and  may  prove  dangerous  in  tiie  hands  « 
bad  men',  but  it  were  perfectly  childish  to  contend  that,  upon  this 
account,  they  ought  to  be  abolished. 

FALLING  INFLECTION. 

Rule  II. — In  all  cases  where  the  sense  is  complete  or  mde' 
pendent^  the  falling  inflection  should  he  used, 

a.  Hence  the  voice  naturally  and  gradually  falls  at  the  end 
of  a  sentence. 

h.  Hence,  also,  the  falling  inflection  takes  place  at  the  end 
of  a  clause  of  a  sentence  which  makes  perfect  sense  in  itsdf. 
But  the  voice  at  the  end  of  a  clause  of  a  sentence  should  not 


**  This  rule  embraces,  and  in  fact  renders  superfluous,  four  or  five  iA 
the  rules  usually  given. 

+  The  commencing  or  introductory  part  of  a  sentence  depends  for  its 
full  meaning  on  the  concludingpart ;  and  hence,  it  should  obviously 
end  with  the  rising  inflection.  This  rule  also  supersedes  several  of  wt 
usual  rules. 
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fill  80  loir  as  at  the  end  of  a  sentence.  In  the  former  case  it 
dwold  be  sustained  a  little  above  the  ordinary  pitch,  to  inti- 
B&te  that  something  more  is  coming ;  but  at  the  end  of  a 
lentence  the  voice  should  fall  to  its  ordinary  pitch,  to  denote 
that  the  sense  is  fully  completed. 

c.  Emphatic  repetition,*  and  strong  emphasis  in  general 
teqnire  the  falling  inflection. 

d.  Words  or  phrases  expressive  of  conviction,  denunciation, 
reproach,  distress,  or  any  violent  passion,  generally  take  the 
faUing  inflection. 

EXAMPLES. 

(6.)  Yoa  may  lay  it  do-wn  as  a  maxim,  confirmed  by  uniyersal  expe- 
rience, that  eveiy  man  dies  as  he  lives^;  and  it  is  by  the  general  tenor  of 
the  life,  not  by  a  particular  frame  of  mind  at  the  hour  of  death,  that  we 
are  to  be  jndged  at  the  tribunal  of  God. 

An  elevated  eenius  employed  in  little  things  appears  like  the  sun  in 
bis  evening  dec^nation^;  he  remits  his  splendour,  but  retains  his  mag- 
litode ;  and  pleases  more,  thon^  he  dazzles  less. 

It  is  of  the  last  importance  to  season  the  passions  of  a  child  with 
devotion^;  which  seldom  dies  in  a  mind  that  has  received  an  early 
tinetnre  of  it. 


Hum 


c.)  You  wrong  me  every  way — ^you  vrrong^  me,  Brutus. 

\wifew^  shadl  part  where  many  meet. 
Blood,  Uooi"^  lago. 
Revei^ !  revenge^ !  Timothens  eriet. 

EXCEPTIONS  TO  THE  FOREGOING  RULES. 

NEGATIVE   SENTENCES. 

Negative  sentences,  or  members  of  sentences,  should  end 
with  the  rising  inflection.T 

*  From  wnat  has  been  said  of  emphasis  (page  32)  it  is  obvious  that 
when  we  feel  it  necessary  to  repeat  a  woni  or  phrase  we  naturally 
prononnoe  it  with  a  sreater  deeree  of  force ;  and  generally  with  a 
change  of  inflection.  For  exam^de,  should  we  put  the  simple  question 
to  a  person  at  a  distance,  "  Are  you  going  to  Dublin'?**  we  would  in- 
stinctively pronounce  the  word  Dublin  with  a  slight  emphasis,  and  with  the 
rini^  inflection ;  but  should  he  reply  to  us  that  he  does  not  hear  our  ques- 
tion, we  would  in  repeating  it,  pronounce  the  word  Dublin^  with  a  greater 
degne  of  force,  and  wiUi  the  falling  inflection.  Again,  should  our 
question  be, "  When  do  you  go  to  Dublin^?**  When'  would  be  slightly  em- 
phatic, and  the  question  would  end  with  the  falling  inflection ;  but  should 
we  have  to  repeat  the  question,  IF%«n^  would  be  pronounced  with  a  greater 
dscree  of  force,  and  the  question  would  end  with  the  rising  inflection. 

T  When  a  nMcUive  sentence  assumes  &  positive  form,  as  m  the  follow- 
ing examples,  it  should  end  with  the  tailing  inflection  (according  to 
Rule  II.,  a) :— **  Thoa  shalt  not  steal'."  **  Thou  shalt  do  no  murder'." 
See  note,  page  44. 
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EXAMPLES. 

The  region  beyond  the  grave  b  not  a  solitarv'  land.  There  your 
fathers  are,  and  thither  every  other  friend  shall  follow  you  in  due 
season. 

True  charity  is  not  a  meteor  which  occaidonally'  glares ;  but  a  Inmi- 
nary,  which^  in  its  orderly  and  regular  course,  dispenses  a  benignant 
influence. 

No  ceremony  that  to  great  ones  Uongs' — 
Not  the  kinff^s  crown',  nor  the  deputed  sword', 
The  marshal  s  truncheon',  nor  the  judge*s  robe, 
Becomes  them  with  one-half  so  good  a  grace  as  mercy. 

PENULTIMATE   MEMBEB. 

The  penultiinate  member  of  a  sentence  should  end  with 
the  rising  inflection.* 

EXAMPLES. 

There  is  no  enjoyment  of  property  without  eovemment^;  no  gov«ni- 
ment  without  a  magistrate^ ;  no  ma^strate  witnout  obedience^ ;  and  no 
obedience'  where  every  one  acts  as  hie  pleases. 

The  minor  longs  to  be  of  age^ ;  then  to  be  a  man  of  business^ ;  theo 
to  make  up  an  estate^ ;  then  to  arrive  at  honours' ;  then  to  retire. 

Charity  IS  not  puflfed  up^ ;  doth  not  behave  itself  unseemly'^ ;  seeketh 
not  her  own^ ;  is  not  easily  provoked^ ;  thinketh  no  eviT ;  rejoiceth 
in  the  truth^ ;  bearetV  all  tmngs ;  believeth^  all  things ;  hopcm'  all 
things ;  endureth^  all  things. 

INTERROOATITE   SENTENCES. 

Interrogatiye  sentences  and  clauses  should  end  with  the 
rising  inflection  when  the  question  is  asked  by  a  verb,  ex- 
pressed or  understood,  f  But  if  the  question  is  asked  by  a  |iro- 
notm  or  adverb  it  should  end  with  the  fidling  inflection.  { 

EXAMPLES  UNDER  THE  FIRST  HEAD. 

Are  yon  coming'?    Do  you  hear'?    Is  he  there'  f 
Can  a  man  take  fire  in  his  bosom  and  his  clothes  not  be  bnmt^    Can 
one  go  upon  hot  coals  and  his  feet  not  be  burnt' ^ 


*  This  rule  is  founded  on  the  natural  perception  of  harmony  in  the 
ear ;  for  as  the  last  member  of  a  sentence  has  the  fallinff  inflection  it 
produces  an  agreeable  variety  to  give  the  member  inmie£ately  preced* 
ing  it  an  opposite  inflection. — See  Rule  III. 

"f  All  questions  which  may  be  answered  by  yes  or  no  come  under 
this  rule.  In  all  such  cases  an  answer  is  demanded  or  expected,  and 
the  sense  is  consequently  for  the  time  interrupted  or  suspended. 

X  Questions  which  cannot  be  answered  by  yes  or  no  come  under  this 
rale.  In  mcb  cases  the  pronoun  or  advetb  \&  t^i«  einp)iati6^Qtd^^^^]t& 
soeoanta  for  the  change  of  the  inflection. — ^^ee-^a^  ^S« 
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Who  shall  Bepante  ns  from,  the  love  of  Christ^  ?  Shall  trihnlation  , 
or  distress',  or  persecution',  or  famine',  or  nakedness',  or  peril',  or  the 
iword^  ?  Nay,  in  all  tliese  things  we  are  more  than  con  querors  througu 
Hixn  that  loved  us. 

Is  the  chair  empty' t    Is  the  sword  unswayed' t 
Is  the  king  dead' t — the  empire  nnposseBsed't 
What  heir  of  York  is  there  alive  but  we^  * 
And  who  is  Elneland^s  kinf  hut  great  York*s  heir^  t 
Then  tell  me  what  makes  he  upon  the  seas^  1 

BXIMPLES  UNDEB  THE  SECOND  HEAD. 

Where  are  you  going^t  What  is  your  name' !  Who  say  the  peopfe 
tbatlaibM 

On  whom  does  time  hang  so  heavily  as  on  the  slothful  and  the  indo- 
^t^!  To  whcmi  are  the  hours  so  lingeringM  Who  are  so  often  de- 
voured with  spleen,  and  obliged  to  fly  to  some  expedient  which  can  help 
them  to  get  rid  of  themselves^! 

Whence  this  pleasing  hope,  this  fond  desire, 
This  longinff  after  immortality^ ! 
Or  whence  this  secret  dread,  this  inward  horror 
Of  falling  into  nought^!    Why  shrinks  the  soul 
B«ck  on  herself,  and  startles  at  destruction^? 

BOTH  INFLECTIONS  TOOETHEB. 

"RfjLE  m Words  or  clauses  which  are   contrasted  with  or 

opposed  to  each  other  should  be  read  with  opposue  tiyiecaons, 

a.  In  general,  the  first  member  of  an  antithetic  sentence 
should  end  with  the  rising,  and  the  opposite  with  the  falling 
inflection. 

b.  When  a  sentence  consists  of  a  positive  and  negative 
part  or  member,  the  positive  should  have  the  falling,  and 
the  negative  the  rising  mflection. 

c.  llie  direct  question,  or  that  which  admits  of  the  answer 
yes  or  no,  has  the  rising,  and  the  answer  has  the  falling  in- 
flection. 

d.  When  the  disjunctive  or  connects  words  or  clauses,  used 
interrogatively,  it  has  the  rising  inflection  before,  and  the 
falling  inflection  after  it.* 

•  But  when,  in  such  cases,  or  is  used  in  a  conjundive  sense,  it  has 
the  linng  inflection  both  before  and  after  it.  For  example,  if  I  wish 
to  know  whether  a  person  will  leave  within  two  days  I  will  say,  *'  Will 
you  go  to-day.'  or  to-morroV?"  But  if  I  wish  to  know  on  which  of 
the  two  days  ne  means  to  go,  I  will  say,  "  Will  you  go  to-day*  oi  to- 
morrow^-?    Ib  the  former  case  or  is  used  conjunctively,  in  the  la^ltAT, 
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(aJS  We  are  ilirajs  compbuninf  that  our  days  are  feV,  and  acting  ai 
tikMcn  time  would  be  no  end*^  of  tnem. 

Wi^  beholdest  thou  the  mote  that  is  in  thy  brotherV  eye,  hut  pw- 
ettvect  not  the  beam  that  is  in  thine  own^  e3re? 

Homer  was  the  greater  genius';  Virgil,  the  b^er  artist^:  inthe<me 
we  moat  admire  the  man',  in  the  other  the  work\  Homer  hurries  us 
with  a  commanding  impetuosity' ;  Virgil  leads  us  with  an  attractiTS 
maiecty\  Homer  scatters  with  a  generous  profusion' ;  Virgil  bestows 
wiUi  a  careful  magnificence\  Homer,  like  the  Nile,  pours  out  his 
riches  with  a  sudden  OTerfloV ;  Virgil,  like  a  river  in  its  oanks,  with  a 
constant  stream\ 

g.)  I  did  not  say  a  better'  soldier,  but  an  elder\ 
e  was  esteemed  not  for  his  wealth',  but  for  his  wiadom\ 
None  more  impatiently  suffer'  injuries,  than  they  who  are  most  fiir* 
ward  in  doing^  them. 
You  were  paid  to  fight^  against  Alexander,  and  not  to  rail'  at  him. 
Hunting  (and  men\  not  beasts')  shall  be  lus  game, 

(e.)  Are  they  Hebrews'!    So  am  P. 
Are  they  Isnelites'f    SoamI\ 
Are  they  the  seed  of  Abraham'!     So  am  P. 
Are  they  membors  of  Christ' f    I  am  more\ 

Hold  yon  the  watch  to-night' 1    We  do\  my  lord. 

Armed',  say  you  f    Armed^,  my  lord. 

From  top  to  toe' t    My  lord,  from  head  to  foot\ 

Then  saw  tou  not  his  nce't    Oh  ye8\  my  lord. 

What,  looked  he  frowningly'  t    A  countenance  mora  in  sqitow^  than  in 

anger. 
Pale'f    Nay\Teiypale. 

(rf.)  Willjouffo'or  stay^f  Will  you  go  to-day' or  to-morrow^?  Are 
YOU  toiling  for  nune'  or  for  fortune^?  The  baptism  of  Johu^  was  it 
nom  heaven',  or  of  men^?  Do  you  travel  for  health'  or  for  pleasure^  ? 
Is  this  hat  yours'  or  mine^? 


K1KRCI8BS  ON  THB  &ISINO  AND  FALUNO  INFLECTIOlfS. 

Tkg  BUkiff  followed  h]f  the  FdlUng,       TheFaUingfoiaowedhsftheSising. 

Did  he  say  visible'  or  invisible'  ?  He  nid  risible,^  not  inriaible'. 

Did  he  set  properly^  ot  improper]  j'  ?  He  acted  properlyS  not  improperly'. 

Doeshedo  it  willingly',  or  anwillingly^  He  does  it  wiHing]j\  not  unwillingly'. 

Did  he  aot  Justly',  or  unjustly'  ?  He  acted  justly',  not  unjustly'. 

Should  we  say  airy',  or  airy'  ?  We  should  say  airy',  not  airy'. 

Should  we  say  wisely',  or  wisely^?  We  should  say  wiselys  not  wisely'. 

Should  we  say  oantion',or  oautioa^  f  We  should  say  caution',  not  caution'. 

Should  we  say  eager',  or  cagor^  t  We  should  say  eager',  not  eager'. 

Did  he  say  prido ,  or  pride' T  He  said  pride',  not  pride'. 

Did  he  say  mhid',  or  mind^  f  He  said  mind\  not  mind'. 

Did  he  say  all',  or  all^  ?  He  said  all',  not  all'. 

Did  he  say  tod',  or  lad^  T  He  said  lad',  not  lad'. 
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CfZBCUMFLSX  htflections. 

In  the  Circumflex  Inflections  there  is  a  significant  twisting 
of  the  voice  upwards,  and  then  downwards,  upon  the  same 
sjllahle ;  or  downwards,  and  then  upwards,  as  the  case  may 
be.  The  Rising  Circumflex  usually  expresses  bitter  irony,  and 
the  Falling,  intense  reproach. 

The  Rising  Circumflex, 

But  H  is  foolish  in  ns  to  eompare 
Dniras,  Airioanas,  and  ouxBelTM  with 
QiS^MS,  All  our  other  oalamities 
vere  tolerable ;  bat  nS  one  can  pa- 
tkotly  bear  the  death  of  ClSdnu. 

Three  days.  Lady  Mary !  Why,  I 
might  be  dead  in  three  hours !  You're 
^^considerate,  v&stlykind.  Tm 
infimtely  obliged  to  you. 

They  offer  us  their  protection.  Yi* 
—tOeh  protection  as  vOUuret  gire  to 
Bimhs— ooreriug  and  derouring  them. 

They  tell  ur  to  be  moderate ;  but 
ikey,  thiy  are  to  rerel  in  provision. 

GSne  to  be  m&rried  /  gone  to  swiar  a 

pe&ce/ 
False  blood  to  fitlsebloodjoin'dl  GSne 

iohe/riendsl 


The  FdUing  Circumflex, 

I  mar  do  that  I  shall  be  sorry  for. 
Yon  hope  done  that  jou  skoiUd  be 
sorry  for. 

He  ddres  nottondh  a  hdir  of  Cati< 
line. 

Hamlet,  you  hare  your  mother  mueh 

offended : 
Madam,  v6u  hare  my  father  much 

offended. 

O  pr6per  stOff! 
This  is  the  rery  painting  of  joux/eSb's, 
Tht$  ha  the  ah'-dratm  digger  whio^ 

you  said 
Led  yon  to  Dnnoan. 

So  then  ySu  are  the  author  of  this 
eonspiraey  against  me  I  It  is  to  ySu 
that  I  am  ind^tid  for  all  the  mischief 
that  has  be&llen  me. 


MONOTONE. 

Monotone  implies  a  continued  sameness  of  sound  on  succea- 
nye  syllables  or  words.  Though  such  a  tone  must  be  disa- 
greeable to  the  ear,  yet  when  it  is  judiciously  employed,  as  in 
solemn,  sublime,  or  terrific  passages,  it  has  a  most  powerful 
and  subduing  effect. 

BXAMPLES. 
High  on  a  throne  of  royal  state,  which  fiur 
Oatshone  the  wealth  of  Ormns  and  of  Inde, 
Or  where  the  gorgeous  East,  -with  richest  hand. 
Showers  on  her  kings  barharic  pearl  and  gold, 
Satan  exalted  sat 

Who  would  fardels  hear. 
To  groan  and  sweat  under  a  weary  life, 
Bat  that  the  dread  of  something  after  death — 

That  nndiscoyered  country,  from  whose  bourn 

No  traveller  returns — ^puzzles  the  will ; 

And  makes  ns  rather  bear  those  ills  we  have. 
Than  fly  toothers  that  we  know  not  of  P 
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Hark,  fellows!    Instroments  of  my  guilt,  listen  to  my  pnnishment! 

Methought  I  wandered  through  the  low-browed  caverns,  where  repose 
the  relics  of  my  ancestors.  My  eye  dwelt  with  awe  on  theur  tombs, 
with  disgast  on  mortality's  surrounding  emblems !    Suddenly  a  female 

form  glided  along  the  vault:  it  was  Angela!  She  smiled  upon  me, 
and  beckoned  me  to  advance.  I  flew  towards  ker ;  my  arms  were 
already  unclosed  to  clasp  her,  when  suddenly  her  figure  changed— h« 

face  grew  pale— -»  stream  of  blood  gushed  from  her  bosom.    *Twm 

Evelina ! 


OP  THE  SERIES  AND  ITS  VARIETIES. 

In  works  of  this  kind  the  word  series  denotes  a  ntimber  oi 
single  words,  or  members  of  sentences,  following  each  other  in 
regular  order. 

When  a  series  consists  of  single  words  it  is  called  a  sihpli 

SERIES. 

When  a  series  consists  of  two  or  more  words,  or  memhen 
of  sentences,  it  is  called  a  compound  series. 

When  a  series  begins  a  sentence,  but  does  not  end  it,  it  if 
called  a  commencing  series. 

When  a  series  ends  a  sentence,  whether  it  begins  it  or  not 
it  is  called  a  concludinq  series. 

Kules  for  the  inflection  of  the  simple  series,  both  commenc- 
ing and  concluding,  will  be  found  in  the  following  table.  Foi 
example,  if  a  commencing  series  consists  of  two  members,  the 
first  should  have  the  f aUing,  and  the  second  the  rising  infleo* 
tion ;  if  it  consists  of  three  members,  the  two  first  should  have 
the  falling,  and  the  last  the  rising  inflection,  and  so  on.  Again, 
if  a  concluding  series  consists  of  two  members,  the  first  sboulc 
have  the  rising,  and  the  second  the  falling  inflection,  and  ai 
on,  according  to  the  number  of  the  members.* 


*  From  what  has  been  said,  it  is  obvious  that  we  do  not  regard  these— 
or  any  similar  rules — as  of  any  great  utility.  It  should  be  observed 
too,  that  many  of  the  sentences  in  illustration  of  them  are  ver 
artificial  in  their  construction,  and.  therefore,  very  objectionabli 
as  specimens  of  composition.  They  will  serve,  however,  as  ezcellen 
exercises  in  reading  and  modulation;  and  from  the  beauty  of  th< 
sentiment,  or  the  importance  of  the  precept,  they  are,  generally 
speaking,  worthy  of  being  impressed  upon  the  young  mind. 
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INFLECTION  OF  THB  8IMPLB  8BBIE8. 

COMMZVCIMO. 

COWCLDDIWO. 

».«r 

No.  of 

aban. 

llfliDbcn. 

• 

V 

2' 

2. 

1'     2^ 

■•          1 

.  vr 

8' 

8. 

.     1'2'    8^ 

^ 

1'  2^  8* 

4' 

4. 

1'  2'  8'    4^ 

ft. 

.    1'  2^  8"  4^ 

y 

5. 

.    r2'8'4'    8^ 

(. 

1'  2'  8^  4^  8^ 

«' 

6. 

r  2^  8*  4'  5'    6^ 

7. 

.      1'  2'  8'  4^  6^  6^ 

r 

7. 

.     1^  2'  8^  4'  ft'  6'    r 

1 

1^  2*  S'  4'  6^  6^  r 

s' 

8. 

1'  2^  8^  4^  ft'  «'  7'    8^ 

». 

r 

r  8'  4'  6'  6^  7^  8^ 

9^ 

9. 

1'  2'  8^  4^  ft^  6'  7'  8'    9^ 

10. 

r 

r 

8^  4'  6'  e'  7^  8^  9^ 

lO' 

10. 

1'  9'  8'  e  6"  6^  r  8'  9'  10^ 

BXAMFLEB  OF  THB  DIFFEBENT  KINDS  OF  8EBIE8. 
SIMPLE  COMMBiraNO  SERIES. 

2.*  Dependence^  and  obedience'  belong  to  youth. 

3.  The  7omig\  the  healthy^  and  the  prosperous'  should  not  presume 
on  their  advantages. 

4.  Humanity',  justice^  generosity^  and  public  spirit',  are  the  qualities 
most  useful  to  odiers. 

5.  Distmati',  hatred^  discords^  8editions\  and  -wars/  axe  produced  by 
snbition. 

6.  Desire',  aTenion',  rage\  loTe\  hope\  and  fear',  are  drawn  in  minia- 
tare  upon  the  stafe. 

7.  ooj^ioclei^,  Euripides',  Pindar',  Thncydides^  Demosthene8\  Phi- 
diis\ain  Apelles',  irere  the  contemporaries  of  Socrates  or  of  Plato. 

8.  Supplication^  entreat/,  applause',  despair',  adoration^  threaten- 
iBg\  imptttience\  and  exultation ,  are  all  expressed  by  the  posture  and 
movement  of  the  hands. 

9.  Joy\  grieT,  fear',  anger',  pity',  scom^,  hate\  jealousy^  and  love , 
are  eonstanuy  operating  upon  tne  numan  mind. 

10.  Next,  then,  you  authors,  be  not  you  severe; 
Why,  irhat  a  swarm  of  scribblers  have  we  here ! 

One\  two\  three\  four',  five',  six*,  8even\  eight\  mne\  ten', 
All  in  one  row,  and  brothers  of  the  pen. 


SIMPLE  CONCLUDING  SERIES. 


2.  Imnrovidence  is  the  parent  of  poverty  and  dependence\ 

3.  Inaustry  is  the  law  of  our  being ;  it  is  the  demand  of  nature', 
of  reason',  and  of  Qod^. 

4.  Fear  not,  ye  righteous,  amidst  the  distresses  of  life.  Tou  have  an 
Almi^ty  Friend  continually  at  hand,  to  pity\  to  support',  to  defend', 
and  to  rdieve^  you. 


*  The  figure  nreoedinff  each  example  denotes  the  number  of  the 
member*.     See  toe  table  for  the  rule  in  each  case.     T^ese  rutet^  ioto- 
',  are  cfno  um  im  vradiee. 
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5.  The  cliaraetensties  of  chivalry  were  yalour\  htmumity',  courtesy', 
justice',  and  honoiir\ 

6.  Mankind  are  besieged  by  war^  faniine\  pestilence',  volcano',  atoxm', 
and  fire\ 

7>  0*er  many  a  frozen,  many  a  fieiy  Alp, 

Rock8\  caves\  lakes\  fens',  bogs',  dens',  and  shades  of  death\ 

8.  In  theibame  common  mass  are  blended  together,  men',  women\ 
finends\  enemies^,  priests',  soldiers',  monks',  and  prebendaries\ 

9.  The  fruit  of  the  Spirit  is  love',  joy'^  peace\  long-8uffering\  gentle- 
ness^, «)odness',  faith',  meekness',  temperance\ 

10.  Mr.  Locke*s  definition  of  wit,  with  this  short  explication,  compre- 
hends most  of  the  species  of  vrit,  as  metaphors',  enigmas',  mottoes', 
parables^,  fable8\  dreams^  visions',  dramatic  writings',  burlesque',  and 
all  the  methods  of  allusion . 


COMPOUND  COMMENCING  SEBIBS. 

Rule. — In  a  compound  commencing  series  eveiy  member, 
except  the  last,  should  end  with  the  fSedling  inflection. 

2.  Common  calamities^  and  conmion  blessings'  fall  heavily  upon  ihe 
envious. 

3.  To  advise  the  ignorant^  relieve  the  needy^,  and  comfort  the 
afflicted'  are  duties  which  fall  in  our  way  every  day  of  our  lives. 

4.  Our  disordered  hearts\  our  guilty  passions^,  our  violent  prejudice8\ 
and  our  misplaced  desires'  are  the  instruments  of  the  troubles  which  we 
endure. 

5.  The  verdant  lawn\  the  shady  jerove\  the  variegated  landacape\ 
the  boundless  ocean^,  and  the  starry  m>mament'  are  contemplated  with 
pleasure  by  every  beholder. 

6.  The  blameless  life\  the  artless  tenderness^  the  native  Bimplicity\ 
the  modest  resignation^,  the  patient  sickness^  and  the  quiet  death'  are 
remembered  only  to  add  value  to  the  loss  of  our  frienos,  to  aggravate 
regret  for  what  cannot  be  amended,  to  deepen  sorrow  for  what  cannot 
be  recalled. 

7.  A  contemplation  of  God*B  works^,  a  voluntary  act  of  justice  to 
our  own  detriment^,  a  generous  concern  for  the  good  of  mankmd\  tears 
shed  in  silence  for  the  misery  of  others\  a  private  desire  of  resentment 
broken  and  subdued^,  an  unfeigned  exercise  of  humility^  or  of  any 
other'  virtue,  are  such  actions  as  denominate  men  great  and  reputable. 

8.  To  acquire  a  thorough  knowledge  of  our  own  hearts  and  charao- 
ters\  to  restrain  every  irregular  inclination^  to  subdue  every  rebellious 
passion\  to  purify  tne  motives  of  our  conduct\  to  form  ourselves  to 
that  temperance  which  no  pleasure  can  seduce\  to  that  meekness  which 
no  provocation  can  ruffle^,  to  that  patience  which  no  affliction  can  over- 
whelm^, and  that  integrity  which  no  interest  can  shake' ;  this  is  the 
task  wluch  is  assigned  to  us — a  task  which  cannot  be  performed  with- 
out the  utmost  diligence  and  care. 

8.  Nature  has  laid  out  all  her  art  in  beautVtylu^  the  ia^ ;  she  has 
touched  it  with  vermilion^ ;  placed  in  it  a  dounVe  xerw  ol  vi  wf  \  laa^^ 
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t  of  Bmiles  and  blushes^;  lighted  it  np  and  enliv«n«d  it  with  ' 
aess  of  the  ejes"" ;  hung  it  on  each  side  with  curious  cipuia  of 
i^en  it  aim  and  ^[races  that  cannot  be  deacribed ;  and  sor- 
t  with  such  a  flowing  shade  of  hair',  as  sets  all  its  beauties  in 
agreeable  light. 

alom^s  beaut7\  Jonathan's  Ioye\  Dayid's  vaIour\  Solomon's 
the  patience  of  Job\  the  prudence  of  Augustus^  the  eloquence 
',  the  innocence  of  wi8dom\  and  the  intelligence  of  all',  tnouffh 
liable  in  the  creature,  are  found  in  immense  peirection  in  tne 

e  beauty  of  a  plain\  the  greatness  of  a  mountain^  the  oma- 
a  baildme\  the  expression  of  a  picture^  the  composition  of  a 
',  the  conduct  of  a  third  person^  the  proportions  of  different 
(  and  numbers^  the  various  appearances  which  the  great  ma>  i 
the  universe  is  perpetual^  exhibituig\  the  secret  springs 
Is  that  produce  them ,  all  the  several  subjects  of  science  and 
what  we  and  our  companions  regard  as  having  no  peculiar 
0  any  of  us. 


COMPOUND  CONCLUDING  SERIES. 

In  a  compound  concluding  series  every  member, 

he  last  but  one,  should  end  with  the  falling  inflection. 

hing  tends  more  powerfully  to  strengthen  the  constitution 
erate  exercise'  and  habitual  temperance\ 
en  myriads  and  myriads  of  ages  have  elapsed,  the  ru;hteoiis 
have  a  blessed  eternity  before  them;  still  continue  brigntening 
3s\  increasing  in  happmess',  and  rising  in  glory\ 
ceri^  is  to  speak  as  we  think\  to  do  as  we  pretend  and  pro> 
perform  and  make  good  what  we  promise',  and  really  to  be 
would  seem  and  appear^  to  be. 

•ugh  we  seem  sieved  at  the  shortness  of  life  in  general,  we 
ng  every  period  of  it  at  an  end.  The  minor  longs  to  be  of 
I  to  be  a  man  of  business^  then  to  make  up  an  e8tate\  then  to 
honours',  then  to  retire\ 

re  is  no  blessing  of  life  comparable  to  the  enjoyment  of  a  discreet 
ous  friend.  It  eases  and  unloads  the  mind\  clears  and  im- 
e  understanding^  engenders  thoughts  and  knowledge\  ani- 
rtne  and  good  re8olutions\  soothes  and  allays  the  passions , 
employment  for  most  of  the  vacant  hours  of  life^. 
rue  niend  unbosoms  freely \  advises  justly\  assists  readily\  ad- 
boldly\  takes  all  patiently^  defends  resolutely^,  and  continues 
mchaiigeably\ 

uld  the  greater  part  of  people  sit  down  and  draw  up  a  par- 
cconnt  of  their  time,  what  a  shameful  bill  it  would  be !  So 
eating,  drinking,  and  sleeping,  beyond  what  nature  requires^ ; 
in  revelling  and  wantonness^ ;  so  much  for  the  recoverv  of 
*8  intemperance^ ;  so  much  in  gaming,  plays,  and  masquenAet'^x 
in  jMjing^  and  receiving  formal  and  impertinent  ^\ls^  \  to 
die  and  foolish  pr&ting^;  so  much  in  censoring  and  Tftv\V^  6l 
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oar  neiffliboan^;  so  much  in  dieasing  our  bodies,  and  in  talking  of 
fashions^;  and  so  mucb  wasted  and  lost  in  doing  nothing^  at  all. 

9.  They  through  faith  subdued  kingdom8\  wrought  righteoasn68s\ 
obtained  promi8e8\  stooped  the  mouths  of  lions\  quenched  the  yi<Hence 
of  fire\  escaped  the  eage  of  the  8word\  out  of  weakness  were  made 
strong^  waxed  valiant  in  fighf ,  turned  to  %ht  the  armies  of  the 
alieQs\ 

10.  If  we  would  have  the  kindness  of  others,  we  must  endure  theii 
follies.  H#  who  cannot  persuade  himself  to  withdraw  from  socie^, 
must  be  content  to  pay  a  tribute  of  his  time  to  a  multitude  of  tyrants'; 
to  the  loiterer,  who  makes  appointments  he  never  keeps^ ;  to  the  con- 
suiter,  who  asks  advictf  which  he  never  takes^ :  to  tne  boaster,  who 


vTivu  uxpectations,  wuicu  »u  dui  omueu  juiow  lo  do  vun' :  xo  me  eco- 
nomist, who  tells  of  bargains  and  settlements^ ;  to  the  politician,  who 
predicts  the  consequences  of  deaths,  battles,  and  alliances^;  to  the 
usurer,  who  compares  the  different  states  of  the  funds' ;  and  to  th« 
talker,  who  talks  only  because  he  loves  to  be  talking\ 


THE  PARENTHESIS,  AND  PARENTHETICAL  CLAUSES. 

GENERAL  RULE. 

As  a  Parenthesis  is  a  clause  or  sentence  thrown  into  another 
sentence,  hy  way  of  illustration  or  modification,  it  is  conse- 
quently of  secondary  or  subordinate  importance.  Hence,  U 
should  he  read  in  a  lower  tone  and  at  a  quicker  rate  than  the  mem- 
her  of  the  sentence  in  which  it  is  inserted.  And  to  enable  the 
hearer  more  fully  to  distinguish  it  from  the  interrupted  sentence, 
the  reader  should  make  a  short  pause  both  at  the  beginning  and 
end  of  it.* 

a.  When  a  parenthesis  ends  with  a  strongly  emphatic  word 
the  falling  inflection  should  be  used ;  hut  in  all  other  cases  it 
should  conclude  with  the  same  inflection  as  the  member  that 
immediately  precedes  it.  It  should  also,  in  general,  end  with 
the  same  pause  as  the  member  that  immediately  precedes  it. 

6.  When  a  parenthesis  is  long  it  should  be  read  not  only  in 
a  lower  tone  and  in  quicker  time  than  the  rest  of  the  sentence, 
but  also,  in  order  to  distinguish  it  more  fully,  with  a  certain 
degree  of  monotone,  or  sameness  of  Yoice. 

c.  The  general  rule  for  reading  a  parenthesis  is  applicable, 
in  a  certain  degree,  to  all  explanatory,  relative,  and  in* 


*  The  length  of  such  pauses  obviouslv  depends  upon  the  «0iim.    In 
some  cases  they  riiould  be  merely  perceptible. 
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EDiATE  clauses,  foF  all  such  clauses  are  parenthetic  in 

nature.* 

It  is  also  applicable,  but  in  a  small  degree,  to  all  such 

rening  phrsuses   as  **said  /,"  "scrys  he,"  ^* replied  he."  &c. 

EXAMPLES. 

I  man  "who  does  not  know  how  to  methodize  his  thoughts  has 
n'  ( to  borrow  a  phrase  from  the  Spectator^)  a  barren  superfluity 
rd«.+ 

eleirated  genius  employed  in  little  things  appears'  (to  use  the 
of  Longinus')  like  tne  sun  in  his  evening  declination;  he  remits 
lendour,  but  retains  his  magnitude ;  and  pleases  more,  though  he 
sless. 

Know  then  this  truth'  (enough  for  man  to  know) 
Virtue  alone  b  happiness  below. 

The  bliss  of  man'  (could  man  that  blessing  find') 
Is  not  to  act  or  think  beyond  mankind. 

parenthesis,  properly  so  called,  may  be  omitted  without  affecting 
the  sense  or  tne  construction  of  the  sentence  in  which  it  is  inserted; 
as,  an  explanatory,  relative,  or  intermediate  clause  is,  in  some 
*  necessary  to  the  meaning  of  the  sentence  into  which  it  is  thrown, 
allowing  are  Walkeb^s  observations  on  this  point : — 
t  may  not  be  improper  to  take  notice  of  a  very  erroneous  practice 
I  printers,  which  is,  substituting  commas  instead  of  the  hMks  that 
a  parenthesis.  Slight  as  this  error  may  appear  at  first  nght,  we 
ind  upon  reflection,  that  it  is  productive  of  great  inconvemences; 
the  parenthesis  ou^ht  to  be  read  in  a  lower  tone  of  voice,  and 
hooks  that  enclose  it  are  a  mark  of  this  tone,  how  shall  a  reader 
ie  to  understand  this  at  sight,  if  the  marks  of  the  parenthesis  are 
away,  and  commas  inserted  in  their  stead?  The  difficulty  of 
s  deciding  what  is  a  parenthesis  and  what  is  not,  may,  perhaps,  be 
excuse  for  confounding  it  with  other  intervening  members ;  but  the 
ite  necessity  of  reading  a  real  parenthesis  with  its  proper  tone  of 
makes  it  of  some  importance  to  distinguish  between  tnis  and  the 
tntal  member  which  is  often  confounded  with  it.  The  best  rule, 
ore,  to  distinguish  the  member  in  question  is,  not  merely  to  tiy  if 
remains  when  it  is  left  out  of  the  sentence,  but  to  see  if  the  mem- 
modifies  the  preceding  member  as  to  change  it  from  a  general  to  a 
alar  meaning ;  for  if  this  be  the  case,  the  member,  though  in- 
lal,  is  absolutely  necessary  to  the  sense  of  the  whole  sentence,  and 
jnently  cannot  be  a  parenthesis.** — Elements  of  Elocution, 

liis  sentence  is  peculiarly  well  adapted  to  show  the  necessity  for 
ling  to  the  rule  for  reading  parentheses  and  parenthetical  clauses. 
'  example,  the  clause,  **  to  borrow  a  phrase  from  the  Spectator," 
id  as  recommended  in  the  rule,  the  audience  will  at  once  perceive 
t  is  a  quotation  in  illustration  of  the  subject ;  but  if  it  be  read  in 
me  tone  as  the  preceding  clause,  it  will  imply  that,  "  The  man  who 
s  not  how  to  methodize  bis  thoughts,  has  altuays  to  borrou)  a 
ry97?m  /Aa Spec^a&)r,"  which,  it  is  almost  unnecessary  to  obtene^ 
'ter  aeitber  menDt,  nor  could  have  meant. 
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(a.)  On  tbe  one  hand  are  the  Di^dne  approbation  and  immortal 
honour;  on  the  other'  ^remember  and  bewar^  .0  are  the  stings  of  con- 
science and  endless  infamy. 

Tell  them,  though  'tis  an  ayrfdl  thin?  to  die', 
(^was  even  to  tnee''  /)  ^et,  the  dread  path  once  trod. 
Heaven  lifts  its  everlasting  portals  hish. 
And  bids  "  the  pure  in  heart  behold  their  God." 

(&.)  For  these  reasons  the  senate  and  the  people  of  Athens'  (with  doe 
veneration  to  the  gods  and  heroes,  and  guardians  of  the  Athenian  city 
and  territory,  whose  aid  they  now  implore ;  and  with  due  attention  to 
the  virtues  of  their  ancestors,  to  whom  the  general  liberty  of  Greeee 
was  ever  dearer  than  the  particular  interest  of  their  own  state')  have 
resolved  that  a  fleet  of  two  hundred  vessels  shall  be  sent  to  sea,  the 
admiral  to  cruise  within  the  Straits  of  Thermopylae. 

His  spear'  (to  equal  which  the  tallest  pine 
Hewn  on  Norwegian  hills,  to  be  the  mast 
Of  some  high  admiral,  were  but  a  wand') 
He  walked  with,  to  support  uneasy  steps, 
Over  the  burning  marl. 

(c.)  Augustus,  the  Roman  emperor,  he  who  succeeded  Jidius  Ccstar^ 
is  variously  described. 

To  hear  complaints  with  patience,  even  when  complaints  are  vam^ 
Is  one  of  the  duties  of  friendship. 

The  nassion  for  praise,  which  is  so  very  vehement  in  the  fair  sex 
produdlS  excellent  effects  in  women  of  sense. 

He  then  proceeded  to  Dublin,  ihe  capital  city  of  Ireland,  and  re- 
mained there  for  three  weeks. 

(d.)  Thus  then,  said  he,  since  you  are  so  urgent,  it  is  thus  that  I 
conceive  it :  the  soverei^n^ood  is  that,  the  possession  of  which  renders  us 
happy.  And  how,  said  I\  do  we  possess  it  ?  is  it  sensual  or  intellec- 
tual ?    There  you  are  entering,  said  he,  upon  the  detail. 

Y'ou  perceive  then,  said  /,  that  the  cause  is  a  hopeless  one.  How  can 
that  be?  5atc2  Ae.  It  is  obnoxious  to  the  wiiin&irjy  replied  I,  Justice, 
escdaimed  he,  will  carry  it. 


CLIMAX. 

A  Climax  is  a  kind  of  series  which  rises,  as  it  were,  by  reg^ilar 
steps,  from  one  circumstance  to  another,  till  it  seems  impos- 
sible to  carry  the  thought  to  a  greater  elevation.  As  eadi 
circumstance  added  is  of  greater  importance  than  the  one 
that  precedes  it,  the  climax  should  be  read  with  a  gradually 
increasing  swell  of  the  voice  on  each  succeeding  member,  accom- 
panied with  such  a  degree  of  animation  and  energy  as  the 
subject  and  the  occasion  require.* 

*  The  increasing  swell  of  voice  required  in  reading  a  climax  does 
not  necessarily  imply  increasing  height  or  loudness.  IncreaMd  force 
may  be  imparted  by  adopting  alow,  strong  tone. 
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EXAMPLES. 

After  we  have  practised  good  actions  a  while,  they  hecome  easy ; 
ud  when  they  are  easy,  we  begin  to  take  pleasure  in  them ;  and  when 
they  please  us,  we  do  them  u^quently ;  and  hj  frequency  of  acts,  a 
thing  grows  into  %  habit ;  and  a  confirmed  habit  is  a  kind  of  second 
natnie ;  and  so  far  as  any  thing  is  natural,  so  far  it  is  necessary,  and 
we  can  hardly  do  otherwise ;  nay,  we  do  it  many  times  ^hen  we  do 
not  think  it. 

Since  concord  was  lost,  friendship  was  lost,  fidelity  was  lost,  liberty 
was  lost,  all  was  lost. 

What  a  piece  of  work  is  man  1  How  noble  in  reason !  how  trans- 
cendent in  faculties  !  in  form  and  moving,  how  express  and  admirable ! 
in  action,  how  like  an  angel !  in  apprehension,  how  like  a  God  ! 

I  conjure  you  by  that  which  you  profess, 

(However  you  came  to  know  it)  answer  me ; 

Though  you  untie  the  winds,  and  let  them  fight 

Against  the  churches ;  though  the  yeasty  waves 

Confound  and  swallow  navigation  up ; 

Though  bladed  com  be  lodged  and  trees  blown  down ; 

Though  castles  topple  on  their  warders*  heads ; 

Though  palaces  and  pyramids  do  slope 

Their  heads  to  tiieir  toundations ;  though  the  treasures 

Of  Nature^s  germins  tumble  altogether, 

Even  till  destruction  sicken,  answer  me 

To  what  I  ask  you.  « '■ 


RHETORICAL  PUNCTUATION. 

Besides  the  usual  grammatical  stops,  to  which  the  pupils 
should  be  accustomed  to  pay  the  same  attention  as  to  the 
words^  there  are  what  are  called  rhetorical  causes  or  stops, 
▼hidi  should,  by  no  means,  be  neglected.  These  pauses  are 
not,  like  the  ordinary  stops  in  reading,  depicted  to  tne  eye,  nor 
is  it  necessary  that  they  should ;  for  in  all  cases  where  a  pause 
of  this  kiad  is  necessary,  a  judicious  reader  will  instinctiyely 
make  it — ^that  is,  if  he  is  attending  to  the  great  and  funda- 
mental rule  for  good  reading,  which  we  haye  so  frequently 
mentioned. 

The  following  passage  from  Mr.  J.  Sheridan  Knowlcs' 
*' Elocutionist"  expresses  our  opinion  on  this  subject: — 

"  I  am  convinced  that  a  nice  attention  to  rhetorical  ptmctuation  hajr 
an  extremely  mischieyous  tendency,  and  is  totally  inconsistent  with 
natare.  Give  the  sense  of  what  you  read :  mino  is  the  thing.  Pauses 
are  essential  only  where  their  omission  would  obscure  the  sense. ^  The 
ontor  who,  in  the  act  of  delivering  himself,  is  studiously  solicitous 
about  parcelling  out  his  words,  is  sure  to  leave  the  best  part  of  his  work 
undone.  He  deliyers  words,  not  thoughts.  Deliver  thoughts,  and 
words    will  take  care  enough  of  themselves.     I  repeat  it — be  in 


FARWB8T." 


E 
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In  most  compilations  of  this  kind  there  are  several  rules  laid 
down  with  regard  to  rhetorical  punctuation;  the  following  are 
the  principal : — 

1 .  Pause  alter  the  nominatiYe  to  a  verb  when  it  condsts  of  moie  wordi 
than  one,  or  even  after  a  nominative  consisting  of  a  single  word,  yirbm 
it  is  important  or  emphatic ;  as,  **  The  fashion  of  this  world/  passeth 
away."     "And  Nathan  said  unto   David,   'Thou/  art  the  man.*" 

2.  Before  and  after  all  intermediate,  explanatory,  or  parenthet^ 
clauses ;  as,  '*  Trials/  in  this  state  of  being/  are  the  lot  of  man.** 

3.  Before  a  relative  pronoun  ;*  as,  "  The  man/  who  feels  himself  icno- 
rant,  should  at  least  be  modest**  "  Hynocrisj  is  the  tribute/  wnidi 
vice  pays  to  virtue.**    "  It  is  the  mind/  that  makes  the  body  rich.** 

4.  Before  that  also  when  it  is  used  as  a  conjunction ;  as,  '*  It  is  in 
society  only/  that  we  can  relish  those  pure,  delicious  joys  which  embel- 
lish and  gladden  the  life  of  man.**  o.  After  words  in  apposition :  as, 
*^  Hope/  the  balm  of  Ufe,  soothes  us  under  every  misfortune.**  (But  if 
the  two  words  are  single,  no  pause  should  be  made:  as,  '*  Paul  the 
apostle.**)  6.  After  words  in  opposition,  or  contrasted ;  as,  "  Pros- 
perity/ gains  friends,  adversity/  tries  them.**  '*  Some/  place  their  bliss 
in  action,  somey  in  ease.**  7.  Wherever  an  ellipsis  takes  place ;  as, 
"  Life  is  precanous,  and  death/  certain.**  8.  Between  all  adjectives, 
except  (he  kut,  applied  to  one  substantive ;  and  all  adverbs,  except  the 
last,  which  qualify  one  verb ;  as,  "  Let  but  one  brave/  great/  active/ 
disinterested  man  arise,  and  he  will  be  received,  followed,  and  venerated.** 
*'Wis^/rationallv/  and  prudently  to  love,  is,  in  the  opinion  of  lovers, 
not  to  love  at  all.  9.  Between  all  the  nouns  and  pronouns  which 
constitute  the  nominative  to  a  verb;  as,  ''Riches/  pleasure/  and  hedtii/ 
become  evils  to  those  who  do  not  know  how  to  use  them.*  "  He/  and 
they/  were  present.**  10.  After,  and  generally  before,  emphatic  woxds 
or  pnrases. 

The  following  sentences  will  exemplify  these  rules  ^nerally, 
and  will  also  serve  to  show  the  impossibility  of  carrying  them 
into  practice,  without  betraying  a  studied  and  artificial  manner 
of  reading. 

At  the  same  time/  that  I  think  discretion/  the  most  useful  talent/  a 
man  can  be  master  of,  I  look  upon  cunning/  to  be  the  accomplishment/ 
of  little,  mean,  ungenerous  minds.  Discretion/  points  out  the  noblest 
ends  to  us,  and  pursues  the  most  projper/  and  laudable  method/  of 
atttaining  them:  cunning/  has  only  private  selfish  aims,  and  sticks 
at  nothing/  which  may  make  them  succeed.  Discretion/  has  large  and 
extended  views,  and,  like  a  well-formed  eye,  commands  a  whole  horizon ; 
cunning/ is  a  kind  of  short-sightedness,  that  discovers  the  minutest  objects/ 
that  are  near  at  hand>  but  is  not  able  to  disceni  things/  at  a  distance. 

•  This  rule  extends  to  several  words  usually  called  adyebbs  ;  such 
as,  wheuy  whyy  whereforef  where^  whether^  whiiher,  whence,  while,  how, 
till  or  until.  These  words  include  in  their  meaning  the  force  of  relative 
pronouns.  Thus,  when  is  equivi^ent  to  ihe  time  at  t^ich  ;  wht  or 
WHEREFORE  is  equivalent  to  ihe  reason  Jhr  which  ;  and  so  of  the  rest. 
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DIRECTIONS  FOR  READING  VERSE. 

The  following  excellent  observations  on  this  subject  are 
from  Walker's  «*  Elements  of  Elocution." 

'*  Whatever  difficulties  we  may  find  in  reading  prose,  they  are 
neatly  incieased  when  the  composition  is  in  verse ;  axid  more  particu- 
ttzlj  if  the  verse  be  rhyme.  The  re^olari^  of  the  feet,  and  the  same- 
nan  of  soond  in  rhyming  verse,  stron^y  solicits  the  voice  to  a  sameness  of 
tone ;  and  tone,  unless  directed  by  a  judicious  ear,  is  apt  to  degenerate 
into  a  sonf ,  and  a  song,  of  all  others,  the  most  disgusting  to  a  person  of  just 
taste.  I^  therefore,  there  are  few  who  read  prose  with  propriety,  tnere 
are  still  fewer  who  succeed  in  verse ;  the^  either  want  that  equable  and 
bffmonious  flow  of  sound  which  distin^ishes  it  from  loose,  unmeasured 
composition,  or  they  have  not  a  sufficient  delicacy  of  ear  to  keep  the 
bannonious  smoothness  of  verse  from  sliding  into  a  whining  cant;  nay, 
so  agreeable  is  this  cant  to  man^  readers,  that  a  simple  and  natural  de- 
livery of  verse  seems  tame  and  insipid,  and  much  too  familiar  for  the 
dignity  of  the  language.  So  pernicious  are  bad  habits  in  every  exercise 
of  the  faculties,  that  they  not  only  lead  us  to  false  objects  of  beauty  and 
proprie^,  but  at  last  deprive  us  of  the  very  power  of  perceiving  the  mis- 
take. For  those,  therefore,  whose  ears  are  not  just,  and  who  are  totally 
deficient  in  a  true  taste  for  the  music  of  poetry,  the  best  method  of 
avoiding  this  impropriety  is  to  read  verse  exactly  as  if  it  were  prose;  for 
though  this  may  be  said  to  be  an  error,  it  is  certainly  an  error  on  the 
safer  side. 

^'To  say,  however,  as  some  do,  that  the  pronunciation  of  verse  is  en ' 
tirely  destitute  of  song,  and  that  it  is  no  more  than  a  just  pronunciation 
of  prose,  is  as  distant  from  truth,  as  the  whining  cant  we  have  been 
tpeakiag  of,  is  from  true  poetic  harmony.  Poetrv  without  song  is  a 
body  without  a  souL  The  tune  of  this  song  is,  indeed,  difficult  to  hit ; 
but  when  once  it  is  hit,  it  is  sure  to  give  the  most  exquisite  pleasure. 
It  excites  in  the  hearer  the  most  eager  desire  of  imitation;  and  if 
this  desire  be  not  accompanied  by  a  just  taste  or  good  instruction,  it 
generally  substitutes  the  turn  tif  turn  ft,  as  it  is  called,  for  simple,  elegant, 
poetic  harmony. 

"It  must  however,  be  confessed  that  elegant  readers  of  verse  often 
jer^  so  nearly  on  what  is  called  sing  9on^,  without  falling  into  it,  that 
it  is  no  wonder  those  who  attempt  to  imitate  them,  shde  into  that 
blemish  which  borders  so  nearly  on  a  beauty.  And  indeed,  as  an  in- 
genious author  observes,  '  there  is  such  an  affinity  between  poetiy  and 
music,  that  they  were  in  the  earlier  ages  never  separated ;  and  though 
modem  refinement  has  in  a  great  measure  destroyed  this  union,  yet  it 
is  with  some  decree  of  difiScmty,  in  rehearsing  these  divine  compositions, 
that  we  forget  the  singing  of  the  Muse.* 

"The  troth  is,  the  pronunciation  of  verse  is  a  species  of  elocution 
very  distinct  from  the  pronunciation  of  prose :  both  of  them  have  nature 
for  their  basis ;  but  one  is  common,  &miliar,  and  practical  nature ;  the 
other  beautiful,  elevated,  and  ideal  nature;  the  latter  as  difiierent  from 

*  Philosophical  Essay  on  the  Delivery  of  Written  Language. 
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the  former  ai  the  el^;aiit  step  of  a  minnet  is  firom  fhe  common  motioos 
in  walking.    Accordmgly,  we  find,  there  are  nian^  who  can  read  prose     , 
well,  who  are  entirely  at  a  loss  for  the  pronunciation  of  verse.**  j 

PBAOTIOAL  BULES  FOB  BBADIN O  YEBSE. 

KuLE  I. — ^The  first  general  rule  in  reading  yebse  is,  that  we 
ought  to  give  it  that  measured  and  harmonious  flow  of  sound 
wMch  distinguishes  it  from  pbose,  without  falling  into  thst 
bombastic  and  chanting  pronunciation  which  renders  it  ridi- 
culous. 

BuLE  n ^In  verse  every  syllable  should  have  the  same  ac- 
cent, and  every  word  the  same  emphasis,  as  in  prose;  for  thondi 
the  rhythmical  arrangement  of  the  accent  and  emphasis  is  m 
very  definition  of  poetry,  yet,  if  this  arrangement  tends  to 
give  an  emphasis  to  words  which  would  have  none  in  proses  or 
an  accent  to  such  syllables  as  have  properly  no  accent,  ^ 
rhythm,  or  music  of  the  verse,  must  in  such  cases  be 
entirely  neglected.  Thus  the  words  or  syllables  marked  in 
italics  in  the  following  sentences  should  have  no  accent  or 
stress,  though  placed  in  that  part  of  the  verse  where  the  ear 
requires  it. 

EXAMPLES. 

1.  Of  all  the  causes  which  conspire  to  blind 
Man^s  erring  judgment  and  misguide  the  mind. 
What  the  weak  head  with  strongest  bias  rules, 
Is  pride,  the  never-£Edling  vice  of  fools. 

2.  Ask  of  thy  mother  earth,  why  oaks  are  made 
Taller  and  stronger  than  the  weeds  they  shade. 

3.  Eye  nature*s  walks,  shoot  folly  as  it  flies. 
And  catch  the  manners  living  as  they  rise. 

4.  False  eloquence,  Uke  the  prismatic  glass. 
Its  gaudy  colours  spreads  on  every  place. 

5.  Their  praise  is  still,  the  stvle  is  excellent: 
The  sense  they  humbly  take  upon  content. 

fl 

In  the  first  of  the  preceding  sentences,  for  example,  an  in- 
judicious reader  of  verse  woiSd  be  very  apt  to  lay  a  stress 
upon  the  article  the  in  the  third  line,  because  the  ear,  in  confor* 
mity  with  the  measure  of  the  verse,  expects  an  accented  syllable 
in  that  position;  but  a  good  reader  would  be  sure  to  disregard 
the  metrical  accent  in  this  case,  and  give  the  word  the  pro- 
nunciation it  would  haye  in  prose.  The  same  may  be  observed 
with  regard  to  the  words  and  syllables  marked  in  italics  in  the 
otiier  examples. 

In  some  cases,  however,  it  seems  judicious  to  make  a  kind 
of  compromise  between  the  metrical  and  prosaic  accent,  that 
is,  so  to  pronounce  the  syllable  that  neither  of  them  shall  be 
predominant,  thus — 
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Our  tdprime  foe,  in  time  maj  much  relent. 
Encamp  their  legions,  or  with  SbtcCre  "wing. 

But  Ih  cases  like  the  following,  in  which  the  poet  has  pur- 
posely violated  the  harmony  of  his  numbers,  in  order  to  make 
the  harshness  of  the  words  correspond  to  the  ideas  they  suggest, 
no  attempt  should  be  made  to  rectify  the  metriod  accentuation. 

Om  a  sadden  open  fly, 
With  impet-uous  recoil,  and  jarring  aoond, 
The  infernal  doors,  and  on  their  hmges  grate 
Harsh  dionder ! 

RuLB  ni. — ^The  Towels  e  and  o  when  omitted  by  apostrophe, 
should  neTerth^ess  be  preserred  in  the  pronunciation.  And  it 
will  be  easy  to  do  this,  both  in  these,  and  in  many  other  cases, 
without  increasing  the  number  of  syllables  to  the  ear,  or  sen- 
sibly a^ecting  the  harmony  of  the  vorse. 

EXAMPLES. 

1.  *Ti8  hard  to  say,  if  greater  want  of  skill 
Appear  in  writing  or  in  judging  ill; 

But  of  the  two  less  dan^rous  is  tV  offence, 
To  tiie  our  patience,  than  mislead  our  sense. 

2.  Say  what  the  use,  were  finer  optics  siven, 

T*  inspect  a  mite,  not  comprehend  the  heaven. 

3.  Delightful  task!  to  rear  the  tender  thought. 
To  teach  the  young  idea  how  to  shoot. 

To  pour  the  fresh  instruction  o*er  the  mind. 
To  oreathe  th^  enliv'nwg  spirit,  and  to  fix 
The  gerCrous  purpose  in  the  glowing  breast. 

4.  And  had  hade 

Thy  flood  to  chronicle  the  aees  back, 

AjdA  notdi  His  c&^rie»  in  w  etwnai  rocks. 

BuLE  lY. — ^Almost  every  line  of  verse  admits  of  a  pause  in 
or  near  the  middle  of  it,  which  is  called  the  cssuba.*  In 
reading  verse  this  pause  must  be  carefully  observed,  otherwise 
much  oi  ^e  distinctness,  and  almost  all  the  harmony  will  be 
lost. 


*  The  usual  and  best  place  for  the  0(Btura  is  about  the  middle  of  the 
line,  but  it  may  occur  in  any  paxt  of  it ;  and  in  some  lines  it  does  not 
occur  at  ^  for  if  the  sense  forbids  it,  no  pause  should  be  made.  The 
shorter  kinds  of  measure  are  entirely  without  it. 
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BXAMPLES. 

1.  Wanns  in  the  nm/  refireshes  in  the  bxeeze^ 
Glows  in  the  stars/  and  hlossoms  in  the  trees ; 
Lives  through  all  life/  extends  through  all  extent. 
Spreads  muuvided/  operates  unspent. 

2.  Our  plenteous  streams/  a  Tarious  race  supply; 
The  Dright-eyed  percly  irith  fins  of  IVrian  ^e; 
The  silver  eel/  iu  shining  volumes  rolled; 

The  yellow  carp/  in  scales  bedropped  witih  gold. 

3.  So  when  an  angel/  by  divine  command, 
With  rising  tempests/  shakes  a  guilty  land. 

EuLE  V ^Though  tht  "^nse  may  require  no  panse  at  the 

end  of  a  line  in  poetry,  there  should  notwithstanding  be  a 
slight  pause  made,  so  as  to  give  notice  that  the  line  is  ended. 
Such  a  pause  is  called  the  final  pause  ;  and  in  most  cases, 
a  slight  protraction  and  suspension  of  the  voice  on  the  closing 
syllable  will  be  sufficient  to  mark  it. 

EXAMPLES. 

1.  ^Tis  with  our  judgments  as  our  watches;  none/ 

Go  just  alike,  yet  each  believes  his  own. 

2.  So  much  they  hate  the  crowd,  that  if  the  throng/ 
By  chance  go  right,  they  purposely  go  wrong. 

3.  And  ovOT  them  triumphant  death  his  dart/ 
Shook,  but  delayed  to  strike. 

4.  At  his  command  th*  uprooted  hills  retired/ 

Each  to  his  place;  they  heard  his  voice  and  went/ 
Obsequious;  heaven  his  wonted  face  renewed. 
And  with  pale  flowerets  hill  and  valley  smiled. 

KuLE  VI.— Verses  which  rhyme  should  obviously  be  so  read 
as  to  make  the  ends  of  the  lines  quite  perceptible  to  the  ear. 

With  regard  to  the  pinax  pause  in  poetry  Walker  observes. 

"  Mr.  Sheridan  in  his  'Art  of  Reading '  has  insisted  largely  on  the 
necessity  of  making  a  pause  at  the  end  of  a  line  in  poetrv  wh^er  the 
sense  requires  it  or  not,  which  he  says  has  hitherto  escaped  the  observation 
of  all  writers  on  the  subject;  and  this  he  observes  is  so  necessary,  that 
without  it  we  change  the  verse  into  prose.  It  is  with  diffidence  that  I 
dissent  from  such  an  authority,  especially  as  I  have  heard  it  approved 
by  persons  of  great  judgment  and  taste.*  I  must  own,  however,  that 
the  necessity  of  this  pause,  where  the  sense  does  not  require  it,  is  not 
so  evident  to  me  as  to  remove  ^very  doubt  about  it.** 


»» 


*  "  I  asked  Dr.  Louth,  Mr.  Ghurrick,  and  Dr.  Johnson  about  the  pro- 
priety of  this  pause,  and  they  all  agreed  with  Mr.  Sheridan;  but  great 
names  are  nothing  where  the  matter  in  question  is  open  to  experiment, 
and  to  this  experiment  I  i^peaL** 
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Rule  VII A  simile  in  poetry  should  l4  read  in  a  lower 

tone  of  Yoice  than  that  part  of  the  passage  which  precedes  it. 

EXAMPLES. 

*Twa8  then  great  MarlVnmgh^s  mighty  soul  was  prored. 

That,  in  theuiock  of  chaigisf  hosts  unmoved. 

Amidst  confusion,  horror,  and  despair^ 

Examined  all  the  dreadful  scenes  of  war. 

In  peaceM  thought  the  field  of  death  surveyed, 

To  fainting  squadrons  sent  the  timely  aid ; 

Inspired  repulsed  battalions  to  ennige, 

And  taught  the  doubtful  battle  where  to  rage. 

So  when  an  angel  by  divine  command, 

With  risinff  tempests  shakes  a  guilty  land, 

(Such  as  of  late  o^er  pale  Britannia  past,) 

Cairn  and  serene  he  drives  the  furious  blast ; 

And  pleased  th*  Almighty^s  order  to  perform. 

Rides  on  the  whirlwind,  and  directs  the  storm. 

He  above  the  rest^ 
In  shape  and  gesture  raoudly  eminent. 
Stood  like  a  tower.     His  form  had  not  vet  lost 
All  her  ori^uial  bru^htness,  nor  appeared 
Less  than  archangel  ruined,  and  the  excess 
Of  gk>ry  obscured ;  as  when  the  sun  new  risen 
Ikk^  through  the  horizontal  misty  air 
Shorn  of  his  beams :  or  from  behind  the  moon 
In  dim  eclipse  disastrous  twilight  sheds 
On  htdf  the  nations,  and  with  fear  of  diange 
Perplexes  monarchs. 

In  the  preceding  example  there  are  two  similes  in  suoces- 
sion,  the  nrst  be^^uiing  as  when  the  sun  r  the  second,  or  from 
behind  the  moon.  The  latter  should  be  inroDounced  in  a  still 
lower  tone  than  the  former,  and  both  nearly  in  a  monotone. 
See  page  62,  b. 

BuLE  Yin ^In  sublime,  grand,  and  magnificent  descrip- 
tions in  poetry  the  voice  has  less  variety  of  inflection,  and  is 
more  inclined  to  the  monotone. 

EXAMPLES. 

High  on  a  throne  of  royal  state,  which  far 

Outshone  the  wealth  of  Ormus  and  of  Inde, 
Or  where  the  gorgeous  East,  with  richest  hand, 

Showers  on  her  kings  barbaric  pearl  and  gold, 

Satan  exalted  sat. 


• 
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Methou^A I  heard  a  voice  cry^  ** Sleep  no  more!** 
Macbeth  does  nmrder  sleep — ^the  innocent  sleep — 
Sleep,  that  knits  up  the  ravelled  sleeve  of  care — 
The  death  of  each  day^s  life— sore  labour''s  bath — 
Balm  of  hurt  minds — great  Natare*s  second  course — 
Chief  nourisher  in  life*s  feast — 
Still  it  cried — **  Sleep  no  more  T*  to  all  the  house : 
Glamis  hath  murdered  sleep,  and  therefore  CSawdor 
Shall  sleep  no  more — Macbeth  shall  sleep  no  more  ! 


MODULATION  OF  THE  VOICE. 

The  following  judicious  observations  on  this  important  sub- 
ject are  from  Walker's  "  Elements  of  Elocution." 

"  After  a  perfect  idea  is  attained  of  the  pause,  emphasis,  and  inflee- 
tten,  with  which  we  ou^ht  to  pronounce  every  word,  sentence,  interro- 
gation, climax,  and  different  figure  of  speech,  it  will  be  absolutely 
necessary  to  be  acquainted  with  the  power,  variety,  and  extent  of  the 
instrument,  through  which  we  convey  them  to  others ;  for  unless  tlus 
instrument  be  in  a  proper  pitch,  whatever  we  pronounce  will  be  feeble 
and  unnatural ;  as  it  is  only  in  a  certain  pitch  that  the  voice  can  com- 
mand the  greatest  variety  of  tones,  so  as  to  utter  them  with  energy  and 
ease. 

'^  Every  one  has  a  certain  pitch  of  voice,  in  which  he  is  most  easy  to 
himself,  and  most  agreeable  to  others ;  this  may  be  called  the  natural 
PITCH :  this  is  the  pitch  in  which  we  converse  ;  and  this  must  be  the  ■ 
basis  of  every  improvement  we  acquire  from  art  and  exercise  :  for  such 
is  the  force  of  exercise  upon  the  organs  of  speech,  as  well  as  every  other 
in  the  human  body,  that  constant  practice  will  strengthen  the  voice  in 
any  key  we  use  it  to,  even  though  this  happen  not  to  oe  the  most  natu- 
ral and  easy  at  first.  This  is  abundantly  proved  by  the  strong  vocifera- 
tion which  the  itinerant  retailers  in  the  streets  acquire  after  a  few  years* 
practice.  Whatever  key  they  happen  to  pitch  upon  at  first  is  generally 
preserved ;  and  the  voice  in  that  note  becomes  wonderfully  strong  and 
sonorous :  but  as  the '  Spectator*  humorously  observes,  their  articulation 
is  generally  so  indistinct,  that  we  understand  what  th^  sell,  not  so 
much  by  the  words  as  the  tune. 

"  As  constant  exercise  is  of  such  importance  to  strengthen  the  voice, 
care  should  be  taken,  that  we  exercise  it  on  that  part  where  it  has 
naturally  the  greatest  power  and  variety :  this  is  the  middle  tone  ;  * 
the  tone  we  hwUuaUy  make  use  of^  when  we  converse  with,  or  speaJc  to, 
versons  of  a  moderate  distance  ;  for  if  we  call  out  to  one  who  is  bo  £u 
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»  be  almost  out  of  hearing^  we  natnrallj  fAe  our  voice  to  a 
cey,  as  -well  as  swell  it  upon  that  key  to  a  much  greater  degree 
less ;  as,  on  tlie  contrary,  if  we  wish  to  be  heard  only  by  a  single 
n  company,  we  natoraUy  let  fall  our  voice  into  a  low  key,  and 
le  force  of  it,  so  as  to  keep  it  from  being  heard  by  any  but  the 
^e  are  Breaking  to. 

this  situation  nature  dictates ;  but  the  situation  of  the  public 
is  a  situation  of  art ;  he  not  only  wishes  to  be  heard,  but  to  be 
ith  energy  and  ease  ;  for  this  purpose,  his  voice  must  be  power- 
ihat  key  which  is  easiest  to  nim,  in  that  which  he  will  most 
y  fall  into^  and  which  he  will  certainly  have  the  most  frequent 
1  to  use ;  and  this  is  the  middle  tone. 

i  before  we  enter  farther  on  this  subject,  it  seems  absolutely 
y  to  obviate  a  very  common  mistake  with  respect  to  the  voice, 
oay  lead  to  an  incurable  error ;  and  that  is  the  confounding  o^ 
1  low  with  loud  and  soft.  These  plain  differences  are  as  often 
I  together  as  accent  and  quantity,  though  to  much  worse  pur- 

we  who  understand  ever  so  little  of  music,  know  that  high  and 
id  soft  and  low,  are  by  no  means  necessarily  connected ;  and  that 
be  very  soft  in  a  high  note,  and  very  loud  in  a  low  one ;  iust  as 
stroke  on  a  bell  may  have  exactly  the  same  note  as  a  slignt  one, 
it  is  considerably  louder.  But  to  explain  this  difference  to  those 
a  unacquainted  with  music,  we  may  say,  that  a  high  tone  ii 
naturally  assume  when  ice  tcish  to  be  heard  at  a  disianoe^  as 
e  degree  of  force  is  more  audible  in  a  hi^h,  than  in  a  low  tone, 
e  acuteness  of  the  former,  and  the  gravity  of  the  latter ;  and 
X>w  TONE  is  that  we  naturally  assume  when  we  are  speaking  to  a 
U  a  »mall  distance,  and  wish  not  to  be  heard  by  others ;  as  a  low 
th  the  same  force  is  less  audible  than  a  high  one ;  if,  therefore, 
)  our  voice  to  the  pitch  we  should  naturally  use  if  we  were  call- 
.  person  at  a  great  distance,  and  at  the  same  time  exert  so  small 
$  of  force  as  to  be  heard  only  by  a  person  who  is  near  us,  we 
ve  an  example  of  a  high  note  in  a  soft  tone ;  and  on  the  con- 
'  we  suppose  ourselves  speaking  to  a  person  at  a  small  distance, 
h  to  be  heard  by  those  who  are  at  a  greater,  in  this  situation  we 
torally  sink  the  voice  into  a  low  note,  and  throw  just  as  much 
loudness  into  it  as  is  necessary  to  make  it  audible  to  the  per- 
a  distance.  This  is  exactly  the  manner  which  actors  speak  the 
}  that  are  spoken  aside.  The  low  tone  conveys  the  idea  of 
jp  to  a  person  near  us,  and  the  loud  tone  enables  us  to  convey 
^  to  a  distance.  By  this  experiment  we  perceive,  that  high  and 
d  soft  and  low,  though  most  frequently  associated,  are  essentially 
from  each  other. 

h,  however,  is  the  nature  of  the  human  voice,  that  to  begin  in 
emes  of  high  and  low  are  not  equally  dangerous.  The  voice 
f  slides  into  a  higher  tone,  when  we  want  to  speak  louder,  but 
uily  into  a  lower  tone,  when  we  would  speak  more  softly.  Ex- 
shows  us,  that  we  can  raise  our  voice  at  pleasure  to  any  pitch 
ible  of ;  but  the  same  experience  tells  us,  that  it  requires  infi- 
and  practice  to  bring  the  voice  to  a  lower  key  when  it  is  once 
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In  most  compilations  of  this  kind  there  are  seyeral  rules  laid 
down  with  re^urd  to  rhetorical  punctuation  ;  the  following  are 
the  principal : — 

1.  Pause  after  the  nominatiTe  to  a  verb  when  it  consists  of  more  words 
than  one,  or  even  after  a  nominative  consisting  of  a  single  word,  when 
it  is  important  or  emphatic ;  as,  "  The  fashion  of  this  world/  passeth 
aw^."     "And  Nathan  said  unto  David,   'Thou/  art  the  man.*** 

2.  Before  and  after  all  intermediate,  explanatory,  or  parenthetical 
clauses ;  as,  '*  Trials/  in  this  state  of  being/  are  the  lot  of  man.** 

3.  Before  a  relative  pronoun  ;*  as,  **  The  man/  who  feels  himself  inio- 
rant,  should  at  least  be  modest.**  "  Hypocrisy  is  the  tribute/  wnidi 
vice  pays  to  virtue.**    *'  It  is  the  mind/  that  makes  the  body  rich.** 

4.  Before  that  also  when  it  is  used  as  a  conjunction ;  as,  '*  It  is  In 
society  only/  that  we  can  relish  those  pure,  delicious  joys  which  embel- 
lish and  gladden  the  life  of  man.**  o.  After  words  in  apposition :  as, 
*^  Hope/  the  balm  of  life,  soothes  ns  under  every  misfortune.**  (But  if 
the  two  words  are  single,  no  pause  should  be  made:  as,  **  Paul  the 
apostle.**)  6.  After  words  in  opposition,  or  contrasted ;  as,  **  Pros- 
perity/ gains  friends,  adversity/  tnes  them.**  '*  Some/  place  their  bliss 
in  action,  some/  in  ease.**  7.  Wherever  an  ellipsis  takes  place;  as, 
"  Life  is  precanous,  and  death/  certain.**  8.  Between  all  adjectives, 
excqat  the  last,  applied  to  one  substantive ;  and  all  adverbs,  e^roep^  the 
kutf  which  qualify  one  verb ;  as,  "  Let  but  one  brave/  great/  active/ 
disinterested  man  arise,  and  he  will  be  received,  followed,  and  venerated.** 
"Wis^ir/rationallv/  and  prudently  to  love,  is,  in  the  (pinion  of  lovers, 
not  to  love  at  all.  9.  Between  all  the  nouns  and  pronouns  wfaidi 
constitute  the  nominative  to  a  verb;  as,  ''Riches/  pleasure/  and  healtlv 
become  evils  to  those  who  do  not  Imow  how  to  use  them.*  **  He/  and 
they/  were  present.**  10.  After,  and  generally  before,  emphatic  woids 
or  pnrases. 

The  following  sentences  will  exempli^  these  rules  generallj, 
and  will  also  serve  to  show  the  impossibility  of  carrying  them 
into  practice,  without  betraying  a  studied  and  artificial  manner 
of  reading. 

At  the  same  time/  that  I  think  discretion/  the  most  useful  taUnt/  a 
man  can  be  master  of,  I  look  upon  cunning/  to  be  the  accomplishment 
of  little,  mean,  ungenerous  minds.  Discretion/  points  out  ue  ooUmI 
ends  to  us,  and  pursues  the  most  proper/  and  laudable  method/  of 
atttaining  them:  cunning/  has  only  private  selfish  aims,  and  mdn 
at  nothing/  which  may  make  them  succeed.  Discretion/  luw  laige  aad 
extended  views,  and,  like  a  well-formed  eye,  commands  a  whole  hoiizim: 
cunning/ is  akindof^ort-sightedness,that  discovers  the  minutest  ohjeelv 
that  are  near  at  hand»  but  is  not  able  to  discern  things/  at  a  diateaeew 

•  This  rule  extends  to  several  words  usually  called  adyebhi;  nwfc 

as,  wheuy  why^  whereforty  where^  whether^  tohOher,  whence^  tdU&^  lowv 

till  or  until.    These  words  include  in  their  meaning  the  force  of  r«Iath« 

proJwviDs,    Thus,  when  is  equivalent  to  the  time  at  idtM^ ;  WHT  or 

WHBREFORE  ig  equivalent  to  Hhe  reason  for  whicK  ^  wAw^  ^V^dod^mGhi. 
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DIRECTIONS  FOR  READING  VERSE. 

following  excellent  observations  on  this  subject  are 
^^ker's  «  Elements  of  Elocution." 

ttever  difficnlties  we  may  find  in  reading  prose,  they  are 
ineieased  when  the  composition  is  in  verse ;  azid  more  particu- 
;he  verse  be  rhyme.  The  re^larity  of  the  feet,  and  the  same- 
oond  in  rhyming  verse,  stron^y  solicits  the  voice  to  a  sameness  of 
id  tone,  unless  directed  by  a  judicious  ear,  is  apt  to  degenerate 

S^,  and  a  song,  of  all  others,  the  most  disgusting  to  a  person  of  just 
,  Iberefore,  there  are  few  who  read  prose  with  propriety,  there 
fewer  who  succeed  in  verse ;  they  either  want  that  equable  and 
ons  flow  of  sound  which  distin^ishes  it  from  loose,  unmeasured 
don,  or  they  have  not  a  sufficient  delicacy  of  ear  to  keep  the 
ons  smoothness  of  verse  from  sliding  into  a  whining  cant;  nay, 
able  is  this  cant  to  man^  readers,  that  a  simple  and  natural  de- 
'  verse  seems  tame  and  insipid,  and  much  too  familiar  for  the 
>f  the  language.  So  pernicious  are  bad  habits  in  every  exercise 
lenities,  that  they  not  only  lead  us  to  false  objects  of  beauty  and 
f ,  bat  at  last  deprive  us  of  the  very  power  of  perceiving  the  mis- 
f  or  those,  therefore,  whose  ears  are  not  just,  and  who  are  totally 
.  in  a  true  taste  for  the  music  of  poetry,  the  best  method  of 
•  this  impropriety  is  to  read  verse  exactly  as  if  it  were  prose;  for 
this  may  be  said  to  be  an  error,  it  is  certainly  an  error-'^  the 

ay,  however,  as  some  do,  that  the  pronunciation  of  verse  is  en ' 
stitute  of  song,  and  that  it  is  no  more  than  a  just  pronunciation 
,  is  as  distant  from  truth,  as  the  whining  cant  we  have  been 
r  of,  is  from  true  poetic  harmony.  Poetry  without  song  is  a 
tbout  a  soul.  The  tune  of  this  song  is,  indeed,  difficult  to  hit ; 
n  once  it  is  hit,  it  is  sure  to  give  the  most  exquisite  pleasure. 
es  in  the  hearer  the  most  eager  desire  of  imitation;  and'  if 
re  be  not  accompanied  by  a  just  taste  or  good  instruction,  it 
r  substitutes  the  turn  ti^  turn  tiy  as  it  is  called,  for  simple,  elegant, 
irmony. 

ust  however,  be  confessed  that  elegant  readers  of  verse  often 
nearly  on  what  is  called  sing  son^^  without  falling  into  it,  that 
wonder  those  who  attempt  to  imitate  them,  slide  into  that 
which  borders  so  nearly  on  a  beauty.  And  indeed,  as  an  in- 
Kothor  observes,  *  there  is  such  an  affinity  between  poetry  and 
lat  they  were  in  the  earlier  ages  never  separated ;  and  though 
refinement  has  in  a  great  measure  destroyed  this  union,  yet  it 
HUB  degree  of  difficultv,  in  rehearsing  these  divine  compositions, 
forget  tne  singing  of  the  Muse.^ 

tenth  is,  the  pronunciation  of  verse  is  a  species  of  elocution 
inet  from  the  pronunciation  of  prose :  both  of  them  have  nature 
bans ;  but  one  is  common,  familiar,  and  practical  natuie  *,  tbe 
Hrtifol,  elevBto^  sad  j'deal  nature;  the  latter  as  diffeient  {rom. 
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the  former  ai  the  el^ant  step  of  a  minaet  is  from  the  common  motions 
in  walking.  Accordingly,  we  find,  there  are  man^  who  can  re^d  prose 
well,  who  are  entirely  at  a  loss  for  the  pronunciation  of  verse.^* 

PBAOTIOAL  BTTLES  FOB  BEADINa  YEBSE. 

BuLE  I. — The  first  general  rule  in  rea^g  terse  is,  that  we 
ought  to  give  it  that  measured  and  humonious  flow  of  sound 
wluch  distinguishes  it  firom  prose,  without  falling  into  that 
bombastic  and  chanting  pronunciation  which  renters  it  ridi- 
culous. 

BuLE  n In  verse  every  syllable  should  have  the  same  ac- 
cent, and  every  word  the  same  emphasis,  as  in  prose;  for  though 
the  rhythmical  arrangement  of  the  accent  and  emphasis  is  the 
very  definition  of  poetry,  yet,  if  this  arrangement  tends  to 
give  an  emphasis  to  words  which  would  have  none  in  prose,  or 
an  accent  to  such  syllables  as  have  properly  no  accent,  the 
rhythm,  or  music  of  the  verse,  must  in  such  cases  be 
entirely  neglected.  Thus  the  words  or  syllables  marked  in 
italics  in  the  following  sentences  should  have  no  accent  or 
stress,  though  placed  in  that  part  of  the  verse  where  the  ear 
requires  it. 

EXAMPLES. 

1.  Of  all  the  causes  which  conspire  to  blind 
Man*8  erring  judgment  and  misguide  the  mind, 
What  the  weak  head  with  strongest  bias  rules, 
Is  pride,  the  never-fEdling  vice  of  fools. 

2.  Ask  of  thy  mother  earth,  why  oaks  are  made 
Taller  and  stronger  than  the  weeds  they  shade. 

3.  Eye  nature^s  walks,  shoot  folly  as  it  flies. 
And  catch  the  manners  living  as  they  rise. 

4.  False  eloquence,  like  the  prismatic  glass. 
Its  gaudy  colours  spreads  on  every  place. 

5.  Their  praise  is  still,  the  stvle  is  excellent; 
The  sense  they  humbly  take  upon  content. 

In  the  first  of  the  preceding  sentences,  for  example,  an  in- 
judicious reader  of  verse  wo^d  be  very  apt  to  lay  a  stress 
upon  the  article  the  in  the  third  line,  because  the  ear,  in  confor- 
mity with  the  measure  of  the  verse,  expects  an  accented  syllable 
in  that  position;  but  a  good  reader  would  be  sure  to  disregard 
the  metrical  accent  in  this  case,  and  give  the  wcxrd  the  pro- 
nunciation it  would  have  in  prose.  The  same  may  be  observed 
with  regard  to  the  words  and  syllables  marked  in  ito/tcs  in  the 
other  examples. 

In  some  cases,  however,  it  seems  judicious  to  make  a  kind 
of  compromise  between  the  metrical  and  prosaic  accent,  that 
18,  80  to  pronounce  the  syHaibVe  t):vaX  iijd\SD^  oit  ^k<»n.  ahall  be 
predominant,  thus — 
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Our  tdprhne  foe,  in  time  may  much  lelent. 
Encamp  their  legions,  or  with  &ncire  wing. 

But  in  cases  like  the  following,  in  which  the  poet  has  pur- 
posely violated  the  harmony  of  his  numbers,  in  order  to  make 
the  harshness  of  the  words  correspond  to  the  ideas  they  suggest, 
BO  attempt  should  be  made  to  rectify  the  metrical  accentuation. 

On  a  sadden  open  fly, 
With  impetiiaus  recoil,  and  jarring  sound, 
The  infernal  doors,  and  on  their  lunges  grate 
Harsh  tlinnder ! 

Rule  m. — ^The  Towds  e  and  o  when  omitted  by  apostrophe* 
shoiQd  neTertheless  be  preserved  in  the  pronunciation.  And  it 
will  be  easy  to  do  this,  both  in  these,  and  in  many  other  cases, 
without  increasing  the  number  of  syllables  to  the  ear,  or  sen- 
sibly affecting  the  hannony  of  the  verse. 

EXAMPLES. 

1.  *Tis  hard  to  say,  if  greater  want  of  skill 
Appear  in  writing  or  in  judging  ill; 

But  of  the  two  less  dangerous  is  t&*  offence, 
To  tire  our  patience,  than  mislfwd  our  sense. 

2.  Say  what  the  use,  were  finer  optics  riven, 

T  inspect  a  mite,  not  comprehend  the  heaven. 

Z.  Delightful  task!  to  rear  the  tender  thought. 
To  teach  the  young  idea  how  to  shoot, 
To  pour  the  nesh  instruction  o*er  the  mind, 
To  breathe  tK  enliv'nwg  spirit,  and  to  fix 
The  gejCrous  purpose  in  the  glowiug  breast. 

4.  And  had  bade 

Thy  flood  to  chronicle  the  aees  back. 
And  notch  His  Gentries  in  tk  eternal  rocks. 

BuLE  rV. — ^Almost  every  line  of  verse  admits  of  a  i)ause  in 
or  near  the  middle  of  it,  which  is  called  the  c^bsura.*  In 
reading  verse  this  pause  must  be  carefully  observed,  otherwise 
much  of  the  distinctness,  and  almost  all  the  harmony  will  be 
lost. 


*  The  nsu^  and  best  place  for  the  eamra  is  about  the  middle  of  the 
line,  but  it  may  occur  in  any  part  of  it ;  and  in  some  lines  it  doQ«  uo^ 
oecar  at  bU,  far  jf  ibe  sense  lorbida  it,  no  paoBe  should  be  meyde.    TVi<^ 
Mborter  kinds  of  measure  axe  entirely  without  it. 
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BXAMPLES. 

1.  Wanns  in  the  son/  refreshes  in  the  breeze^ 
Glows  in  the  stars/  and  blossoms  in  the  trees ; 
Lives  through  all  life/  extends  through  all  extent. 
Spreads  undivided/  operates  unspent. 

2.  Our  plenteous  streams/  a  various  race  supply; 
The  Dright-eyed  perch/  -with  fins  of  TVrian  dje; 
The  silver  eel/  in  shimng  volumes  rolled; 

The  yellow  carp/  in  scales  bedropped  witih  gold. 

3.  So  when  an  angel/  by  divine  command, 
With  rising  tempests/  shakes  a  guilty  land. 

EuLE  V. — ^Though  tht  "^nse  may  require  no  panse  at  the 
end  of  a  line  in  poetry,  there  should  notwithstan^ng  be  a 
slight  pause  made,  so  as  to  give  notice  that  the  line  is  ended. 
Such  a  pause  is  called  the  final  pause  ;  and  in  most  cases, 
a  slight  protraction  and  suspension  of  the  voice  on  the  closing 
syllable  will  be  sufficient  to  mark  it. 

EXAMPLES. 

1.  ^Tis  with  our  judgments  as  our  watches;  none/ 

Go  just  alike,  yet  each  believes  his  own. 

2.  So  much  they  hate  the  crowd,  tiiat  if  the  throng/ 
By  chance  go  right,  they  purposely  go  wrong. 

3.  And  ovOT  them  triumphant  death  his  dart/ 
Shook,  but  delayed  to  strike. 

4.  At  his  command  th*  uprooted  hills  retired/ 

Each  to  his  place;  they  heard  his  voice  and  went/ 
Obsequious;  heaven  his  wonted  hce  renewed. 
And  with  pale  flowerets  hill  and  valley  smiled 

KuLE  VI.— Verses  which  rhyme  should  obviously  be  so  read 
as  to  make  the  ends  of  the  lines  quite  perceptible  to  the  ear. 

With  regard  to  the  pinax  pause  in  poetry  Walker  observes. 

" Mr.  Sheridan  in  his  'Art  of  Reading*  has  insisted  largely  on  the 
necessity  of  making  a  pause  at  the  end  of  a  line  in  poetrv  whether  the 
sense  requires  it  or  not,  which  he  says  has  hitherto  escaped  the  observation 
of  all  writers  on  the  subject;  and  this  he  observes  is  so  necessary,  Ihat 
without  it  we  change  the  verse  into  prose.  It  is  with  di£5dence  that  I 
dissent  from  such  an  authority,  especially  as  I  have  heard  it  improved 
by  persons  of  great  judgment  and  taste.*  I  must  own,  however,  that 
the  necessity  of  this  pause,  where  the  sense  does  not  require  it,  is  not 
so  evident  to  me  as  to  remove  ^very  doubt  about  it.*' 


*t 


*  "  I  asked  Dr.  Louth,  Mr.  Garrick,  and  Dr.  Johnson  about  the  pro- 
priety  of  this  iwuse,  and  they  all  agreed  with  Mr.  Sheridan;  but  great 
names  are  notning  where  the  matter  in  question  is  open  to  experimmt, 
and  to  tbig  expenment  I  appeaL'* 
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Rule  YII A  8iini.E  in  poetry  should  ^  read  in  a  lower 

He  of  Toice  than  that  part  of  the  passage  which  precedes  it. 

EXAMPLES. 

^Twas  then  great  MarlVroiigVs  mighty  soul  was  prored. 

That,  in  theuiock  of  chaiging  hosts  uxunoved. 

Amidst  confusion,  horror,  and  despair. 

Examined  all  the  dreadful  scenes  of  war. 

In  peaceful  thought  the  field  of  death  survejed, 

To  ^i^i«<:ing  squadrons  sent  the  timely  aid ; 

Inspired  repulsed  battalions  to  engage, 

And  taught  the  doubtful  battle  where  to  rage. 

So  when  an  angel  by  divine  command. 

With  risinff  tempests  shakes  a  guilty  land, 

(Such  as  of  late  o*er  pale  Britannia  past,) 

Calm  and  serene  he  drives  the  furious  blast ; 

And  pleased  th*  Almighty^s  order  to  perform. 

Rides  on  the  whirlwind,  and  directs  the  storm. 

He  above  the  rest. 
In  shape  and  gesture  j^oudly  eminent. 
Stood  like  a  tower.     His  form  had  not  yet  lost 
AM  her  original  brightness,  nor  appeared 
Less  than  archangel  mined,  and  the  excess 
Of  fflory  obscured ;  as  when  the  sun  new  risen 
Looks  through  the  horizontal  misty  air 
Shorn  of  his  beams :  or  from  behmd  the  moon 
In  dim  eclipse  disastrous  twilight  sheds 
On  half  the  nations,  and  with  fear  of  change 
Perplexes  monarchs. 

[n  the  preceding  example  there  are  two  similes  in  succes- 
n,  the  first  besoming  as  when  the  sun  r  the  second,  or  from 
ihtd  the  mooti.  The  latter  should  be  pronounced  in  a  still 
rer  tone  than  the  former,  and  both  nearly  in  a  monotone, 
i  page  62,  h, 

iuLE  Vin ^In  sublime,  grand,  and  magnificent  descrip- 

QS  in  poetry  the  voice  has  less  variety  of  inflection,  and  is 
re  indined  to  the  monotone. 

EXAMPLES. 

High  on  a  throne  of  royal  state,  which  fat 

Outshone  the  wealth  of  Ormus  and  of  Inde, 
Or  where  the  gorgeous  East,  with  richest  hand, 

Showen  on  ber  kin^  haxhaxie  pearl  and  gold, 
Satan  exalted  sat. 
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BXAMPLES. 

1.  Wanns  in  the  tan/  refrealies  in  the  breeze, 
Glows  in  the  stars/  and  blossoms  in  the  trees ; 
Lives  through  all  life/  extends  through  all  extent. 
Spreads  undivided/  operates  unspent. 

2.  Our  plenteous  streams/  a  Tarious  race  snpplj; 
The  oright-eyed  perch/  with  fins  of  IVrian  ^e; 
The  silver  eel/  iu  shining  volumes  rolled; 

The  yellow  carp/  in  scales  bedropped  wiUi  gold. 

3.  So  when  an  angel/  by  divine  command, 
With  rising  tempests/  shakes  a  guilty  land. 

KuLE  V Though  tht  "^nse  may  require  no  pause  at  the. 

end  of  a  line  in  poetry,  there  should  notwithstanding  be  t 
slight  pause  made,  so  as  to  give  notice  that  the  line  is  ended. 
Such  a  pause  is  called  the  final  pauhe  ;  and  in  most  caieii 
a  slight  protraction  and  suspension  of  the  voice  on  the  doiiiig 
syllable  will  be  sufficient  to  mark  it. 

EXAMPLES. 

1.  ''Tis  with  our  judgments  as  our  watches;  none/ 

Go  just  alike,  yet  each  believes  his  own. 

2.  So  much  they  hate  the  crowd,  that  if  the  throng/ 
By  chance  go  right,  they  purposely  go  wrong. 

3.  And  oyer  them  triumphant  death  his  dart/ 
Shook,  but  delayed  to  strike. 

4.  At  his  command  th*  uprooted  hills  retired/ 
Each  to  his  place;  they  heard  his  voice  and  went/ 
Obsequious;  heaven  his  wonted  &ce  renewed. 
And  with  pale  flowerets  hill  and  valley  smiled. 

KuLE  VI.— Verses  which  rhyme  should  obviously  be  so  read 
as  to  make  the  ends  of  the  lines  quite  perceptible  to  the  ear. 

With  regard  to  the  pinal  pause  in  poetry  Walker  observes. 

"  Mr.  Sheridan  in  his   'Art  of  Reading  *   has  insisted  largely  on  Uw 
necessity  of  making  a  pause  at  the  end  of  a  line  in  poetry  whether  tlit 
sense  requires  it  or  not,  which  he  says  has  hitherto  escaped  the  obsemliaB 
of  all  writers  on  the  subject;  and  this  he  observes  is  so  necessuy.  Aiiv 
without  it  we  clumge  the  verse  into  prose.    It  is  with  diffidence  VMejH 
dissent  from  such  an  authority,  especially  as  I  have  heard  it  i^fOTfl 
by  persons  of  sreat  judgment  and  taste.*    I  must  own,  liimigwij  jM 
the  necessity  of  this  pause,  where  the  sense  does  not  requirs  S^  4^V 
so  evident  to  me  as  to  remove  ^very  doubt  about  it."  ^^^r 


*  "  I  asked  Dr.  Loath,  Mr.  Oarriek,  and  Dr.  Johnion 
priety  of  this  paoie,  and  they  all  agreed  with  Mr.  BhuU 
names  are  nothing  where  the  mattv  in  qnestioii  is  opin  1 
and  to  this  expmamt  I  i^ipeeL" 
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to  be  fixed  upon  one  point,  as  if  he  saw  a  ghost.  The  anns  of  the 
pieacher  are  not  to  be  needlessly  thrown  out,  as  if  he  were  drowning  in 
tlie  polpit,  or  brandished  after  the  manner  of  the  ancient  pugilists  or 
boxers,  ezerciang  themselves  by  fighting  with  their  own  shadow,  to 
vrepare  tiiem  for  the  Olympic  contests.  Nor^  on  the  contrary,  are  his 
bands  to  be  pocketed  up,  nor  his  arms  to  hang  by  his  sides  as  lank  as  if 
they  were  both  withered.  The  head  is  not  to  stand  fixed,  as  if  the 
speaker  had  a  perpetual  crick  in  his  neck.  Nor  is  it  to  nod  at  every 
tmrd  word,  as  if  he  were  acting  Jupiter,  or  his  would-be  son  Alexander.* 

**  A  judicious  speaker  is  master  of  such  a  variety  of  decent  and  natural 
motion,  and  has  such  a  command  of  attitude,  that  he  will  not  be  long 
enough  in  one  posture  to  offend  tiie  eye  of  the  spectator.  The  matter  he 
has  to  pronounce  will  suggest  the  propriety  oi  changing  from  time  to 
time  hu  look,  his  posture,  his  motion,  and  tone  of  voice,  which  if  they 
were  to  continue  too  long  the  same,  would  become  tedious  and  irksome 
to  tfae  beholders.  Yet  he  is  not  to  be  evenr  moment  changing  posture, 
like  a  harlequin,  nor  throwing  his  hands  about  as  if  he  were  wowing 
legerdemain  tricks. 

**  Modesty  ought  ever  to  be  conspicuous  in  the  behaviour  of  all  who  are 
oUiged  to  exhibit  themselves  before  the  eye  of  the  public.  Whatever 
of  eestore  or  exertion  of  voice  such  persons  use,  they  ought  to  appear 
plamly  to  be  drawn  into  them  by  the  importance,  spirit,  or  humour  of 
the  matter.  If  the  speaker  uses  any  arts  of  delivery  which  appear 
l^unly  to  be  studied,  tne  effect  will  be,  that  his  awkward  attempts  to 
work  upon  the  passions  of  his  hearers  by  means  of  which  he  is  not  mas- 
ter will  render  him  odious  and  contemptible  to  them.  With  what  stiff 
and  pedantic  solemnity  do  some  public  speakers  utter  thoughts  so  trifling 
as  to  be  hardly  worth  uttering  at  all !  And  what  unnatural  and  unsuit- 
aUe  tones  of  voice  and  gesticulations  do  others  apply  in  delivering  what 
by  their  manner  of  delivering  one  would  be  apt  to  question,  not  only 
idbiether  it  is  their  own  composition,  but  whether  they  really  under- 
stand it.*^ 

The  writer  then  proceeds  to  describe  the  principal  passions 
and  AFPECTION8  01  the  mind,  and  to  give  rules  for  the  proper 
expression  of  them,  with  regard  to  looks,  tones,  and  gestures. 
As  the  object  of  this  Comp^tion  is  to  teach  reading,  and  not 
the  histrionic  art,  we  shall  omit  those  descriptions  and  rules. 
We  shall,  however,  in  the  First  Part  of  our  hook  avail  our- 
selves of  the  PRACTICAL  LESSONS  which  he  has  added  in  illus- 
tration of  them,  because  we  are  convinced  that  they  are  admi- 
rably well  calculated  to  make  good  readers.  Hiese  lessons 
are  contained  in  a  book  called  *<The  Art  of  Speaking,"  which 
has  been  out  of  print  for  upwards  of  sixty  years ;  at  least,  we 
have  never  been  able  to  procure  more  than  one  copy  of  it,  and 
the  date  of  its  publication  is  1784.  It  is  also  described  as  the 
Sixth  Edition,  and  was  printed,  as  is  stated,  for  the  Dubliiv 


*  Ab  represented  in  Dryden^a  Ode. 


• 
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Methou^Hl  I  heard  a  voice  cry,  "  Sleep  no  more  r* 
Macbeth  does  murder  sleep — ^the  innocent  sleep — 
Sleep,  that  knlta  np  the  ravelled  sleeve  of  care — 
The  death  of  each  day^s  life— sore  labour''s  bath — 
Balm  of  hart  minds — great  Natare*s  second  course — 
Chief  nourisher  in  life*s  feast — 
Still  it  cried — "  Sleep  no  more  T*  to  all  the  house : 
Glamis  hath  murdered  sleep,  and  therefore  Gawdor 
Shall  sleep  no  more — Macbeth  shall  sleep  no  more  ! 


MODULATION  OF  THE  VOICE. 

The  following  judicious  observations  on  this  important  sub- 
ject are  from  Walker's  **  Elements  of  Elocution." 

*'  After  a  perfect  idea  is  attained  of  the  pause,  emphasis,  and  inflec' 
tlon,  with  wmch  we  ou^ht  to  pronounce  every  word,  sentence,  interro- 
gation, climax,  and  different  figure  of  speech,  it  will  be  absolutely 
necessary  to  be  acquainted  with  the  power,  variety,  and  extent  of  the 
instrument,  through  which  we  convey  them  to  others ;  for  unless  this 
instrument  be  in  a  proper  pitch,  whatever  we  pronounce  will  be  feeble 
and  unnatural ;  as  it  is  only  in  a  certain  pitch  that  the  voice  can  com- 
mand the  greatest  variety  of  tones,  so  as  to  utter  them  with  energy  and 
ease. 

"  Every  one  has  a  certain  pitch  of  voice,  in  which  he  is  most  easy  to 
himself,  and  most  agreeable  to  others ;  this  may  be  called  the  natural 
PITCH :  this  is  the  pitch  in  whic^  we  converse  ;  and  this  must  be  the 
basis  of  every  improvement  we  acquire  £rom  art  and  exercise  :  for  sach 
is  the  force  of  exercise  upon  the  organs  of  speech,  as  well  as  every  oUier 
in  the  human  body,  that  constant  practice  will  strengthen  the  voice  in 
any  key  we  use  it  to,  even  though  this  happen  not  to  oe  the  most  nata- 
ral  and  easy  at  first.  This  is  abundantly  proved  by  the  strong  vocifera- 
tion which  the  itinerant  retailers  in  the  streets  acquire  after  a  few  years* 
practice.  Whatever  key  they  happen  to  pitch  upon  at  first  is  generally 
preserved ;  and  the  voice  in  that  note  becomes  wonderfully  strong  and 
sonorous :  but  as  the '  Spectator*  humorously  observes,  their  articulation 
is  generally  so  indistinct,  that  we  understand  what  they  sell,  not  so 
much  by  the  words  as  the  tune. 

"  As  constant  exercise  is  of  such  importance  to  strengthen  the  voice, 

care  should  be  taken,  that  we  exercise  it  on  that  part  where  it  has 

naturally  the  greatest  power  and  variety :  this  is  the  middle  tone  ; 

ibe  tone  toe  hoMtucdly  make  use  of^  when  we  converse  with,  or  speak  to, 

versonscUa  moderate  distanoe  ;  tor  if  -we  caM  oraX  \.o  oim-nrW^^^  S&  v^  ^ 
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be  afanost  out  of  hearing^  we  natunllj  lAe  our  voice  to  a 
ey,  as  well  as  swell  it  upon  that  key  to  a  much  greater  degree 
3SS ;  as,  on  the  contraiT,  if  we  wish  to  be  heard  only  by  a  single 
1  company,  we  naturally  let  fall  our  voice  into  a  low  key,  and 
B  force  of  it,  so  as  to  keep  it  from  being  heard  by  any  but  the 
re  are  sfeaking  to. 

Ms  situation  nature  dictates ;  but  the  situation  of  the  public 
is  a  situation  of  art ;  he  not  only  wishes  to  be  heard,  but  to  be 
ith  energy  and  ease ;  for  this  purpose,  his  voice  must  be  power- 
hat  key  which  is  easiest  to  nim,  in  that  which  he  will  most 
f  fall  into^  and  which  he  will  certainly  have  the  most  frequent 
to  use ;  and  this  is  the  middle  tone. 

before  we  enter  &rther  on  this  subject,  it  seems  absolutely 
y  to  obviate  a  very  common  mistake  with  respect  to  the  voice, 
tay  lead  to  an  incurable  error ;  and  that  is  the  confounding  o^ 
i  low  with  loud  and  soft.     These  plain  differences  are  as  often 
tc^ether  as  accent  and  quantity,  though  to  much  worse  pur- 
se who  understand  ever  so  little  of  music,  know  that  high  and 
i  soft  and  low,  are  by  no  means  necessarily  connected ;  and  that 
be  very  soft  in  a  high  note,  and  very  loud  in  a  low  one ;  iust  as 
stroke  on  a  bell  may  have  exactly  the  same  note  as  a  slignt  one, 
t  is  considerably  louder.   But  to  explain  this  difference  to  those 
unacquainted  with  music,  we  may  say,  that  a  high  tone  tt 
itaturaUy  assume  when  we  wish  to  be  heard  at  a  distance,  as 
I  degree  of  force  is  more  audible  in  a  hi^h,  than  in  a  low  tone, 
I  acnteness  of  the  former,  and  the  gravity  of  the  latter ;  and 
>w  TONE  t9  thai  we  naturally  assume  when  we  are  speaking  to  a 
t  a  small  distance^  and  wish  not  to  be  heard  by  others ;  as  a  low 
h  the  same  force  is  less  audible  than  a  high  one ;  if,  therefore, 
our  voice  to  the  pitch  we  should  naturally  use  if  we  were  call- 
person  at  a  great  distance,  and  at  the  same  time  exert  so  small 
of  force  as  to  be  heard  only  by  a  person  who  is  near  us,  we 
^e  an  example  of  a  high  note  in  a  soft  tone ;  and  on  the  con- 
we  suppose  ourselves  speaking  to  a  person  at  a  small  distance, 
I  to  be  heard  by  those  who  are  at  a  greater,  in  this  situation  we 
urally  sink  the  voice  into  a  low  note,  and  throw  just  as  much 
loudness  into  it  as  is  necessary  to  make  it  audible  to  the  per- 
distance.     This  is  exactly  the  manner  which  actors  speak  the 
that  are  spoken  aside.     The  low  tone  conveys  the  idea  of 
to  a  person  near  us,  and  the  loud  tone  enables  us  to  convey 
to  a  distance.     By  this  experiment  we  perceive,  that  high  and 
I  soft  and  low,  though  most  frequently  associated,  are  essentially 
rom  each  other. 

L,  however,  is  the  nature  of  the  human  voice,  that  to  begin  in 
imes  of  high  and  low  are  not  equally  dangerous.  The  voice 
'  slides  into  a  higher  tone,  when  we  want  to  speak  louder,  but 
sily  into  a  lower  tone,  when  we  would  speak  more  softly.  Elx- 
shows  us,  that  we  can  raise  our  voice  at  pleasure  to  any  pitch 
ible  of;  hut  the  same  experience  tells  us,  that  it  Teq\i\ie&  \d&- 
ad practice  to  bring  the  voice  to  a  lower  key  when  it  \&  ouctt 
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Narration,  extent  of  territory^  and  seemed  likely  to  make  a 
figure  among  the  nations:  according  to  the  common 
course  of  things^  the  appearance  of  prosperity  dreW 
upon  them  the  emoy  of  the  neighbouring  states;  so 
that  the  princes  and  people  who  bordered  upon  them 
began  to  seek  occasions  of  quarrelling  with  them. 
The  alliances  they  could  form  were  hut  few;  for 
most  of  the  neighbouring  states  avoided  ernbroUing 
themselves  on  their  account.  The  Romans  sedng 
that  they  had  nothing  to  trust  to  but  their  own  con 
ducty  found  it  necessary^  to  bestir  themselves  with 
great  diligence,  to  make  vigorous  preparations,  to  ex- 
cite one  another,  to  face  their  enemies  in  icefield,  and 
to  hazard  their  Uves  in  defence  of  their  liberty,  their 
country,  and  Hieirfamilies.  And  when  by  their  valour 
they  had  repulsed  the  enemy,  they  gave  assistance 
to  their  allies,  and  gained  friendships  by  often  giv' 
ing*  and  seldom  demanding  favours  of  that  sort 
They  had,  by  this  time,  established  a  regular  form 
o£  government,  to  wit,  the  monarchical;  and  &  senate, 
consisting  of  men  advanced  in  years,  and  grown  wise 
by  experience,  though  infirm  of  body,  consulted  ^m^ 
their  kings  upon  all  important  matters,  and,  on 
account  of  their  age  and  care  of  their  country,  were 
called  Fathers,  Afterwards,  when  kingly  power, 
which  was  originally  established  for  the  preservation 
of  Uberty,  and  the  advantage  of  the  state,  came  to 
degenerate  into  lawless  tyranny,  they  found  it  neces- 
sary to  alter  the  form  of  government,  and  to  pat  the 
supreme  power  into  the  hsmds  of  two  chief  magistrates 
to  be  held  for  one  year  only;  hoping,  by  this  con- 


>  This  seateneo  l«  to  be  spoken  somewhat  quicker  than  the 
restf  to  express  enmegtnen, 

'  The  wotdt  9fim  ^mtm^,  kdA  weldom  demanding,  being  ia 
axttitbe^s  to  one  anoihet,  muift  Vm  erytmed.  "w^  such  m 
emphasis  as  may  pomt  otxt  \h«  vn^iAxenk^oi  QWMa&ott. 
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?,  to  prevent  the  bad  ejgfects  naturally  arising 
le  exarhitant  licentiousness  of  princes,  and  the 
siMe  tenure  by  which  they  generally  imagine 
3ld.il^  sovereignty,  &c Sa2lu8t  ^ 


n. — ^NABRATION. 

iius,  the  tyrant  of  Sicily,  showed  how  far  he  Narration. 

•m  being  happy,  even  whilst  he  abounded  in 

ind  all  the  pleasures  which  riches  can  procure, 

les,  one  of  his  flatterers,  was  complimenting 

on  his  power,  his  treasures,  and  the  magnifi- 

*hi8  royal  state,  and  affirming,  that  no  monarch 

18  greater  or  happier  than  he,    "  Have  you  a  Questioiiing. 

)amocles,"  says  the  king, ''  to  taste  this  happi- 

id  know  by  experience  what  my  enjoyments  are, 

ch  you  have  so  high  an  idea?'*     Damocles 

accepted  the  ojffer,  upon   which  the  king 

1  that  a  royal  banquet  should  be  prepared, 

rilded  couch  placed  for  him,  covered  with  rich 

dery,  and  side-boards  loaded  with  gold  and 

ilate  of  immense  value.    Pages  of  extraordi- 

KuUy  were  ordered  to  wait  on  him  at  table, 

obey  his  commands  with  the  greatest  readi- 


resfder  is,  once  for  all,  denied  to  take  notice,  that  I 
t  Bcmpled  to  alter  boih  the  sense  and  the  toords  in 
f  not  most,  of  the  following  passages,  taken  both  from 
ents  and  the  modems.  For  my  desi^  was  to  put  toge- 
Bt  of  lessons  use/iU  for  pmctice,  which  did  not  restrict 
le  very  words  of  any  author.  I  have  endeavoured  to 
leh  lesson  a  eonvplete  piece,  which  obliged  me  to  insert 
)f  my  own.  I  have  excluded  improper  sentiments,  and 
bstitnted  mo(iem  enressions  for  some  antiquated  ones 
tiumght  young  people  would  be  puzzled  to  understand ; 
lave  inserted  a  few  &ncies  which  occurred  to  me  in 
out  some  of  the  psusageSf  to  render  them  more  divert- 
vatit,  wbote  taste  long  experience  bu  given  me  somo 
'f»o£ 


UI ABGUINO^ 

A  rguing.  No  One  who  has  made  the  smallest  progress  in  mathe* 
mattes  can  avoid  observing,  that  mathemaHeai  demoih 
strations  are  accompanied  with  stich  a  hind  of  m* 
dence  as  overcomes  obstinacy  insuperable  by  many 
other  kinds  of  reasoning.  Hence  it  is  that  so  many 
learned  men  have  laboured  to  illustrate  other  sciences 
with  this  sort  of  evidence;  and  it  is  certain,  that  the 
study  of  mathematics  has  given  light  to  sciences  wrjf 


^  The  ancients  reclined  on  couches  while  at  dinner. 

s  Arguing Te<\v^e&  a  cool, sedate,  attentive  aspectyandadear, 
slow^emphatical  accent,  with  much  demonstration  by  the  hand. 
It  differs  from  Teaching  in  this,  that  the  look  of  authority  is  not 
wanting  in  Arguing,  [Walker  says,  ^'^r^um^  assumes  some- 
what of  authority,  as  if  fully  convinced  of  the  truth  of  what 
it  pleads  for,  and  sometimeB  liaea  to  threat  vehemence  and 
energy  of  assertion.**} 


? 
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Narration,  ness  and  the  most  pro/bund  svbmissiaiL  Neither  "^ 
ointments,  chaplets  of  flowers^  nor  rich  perfumes  weie  ^ 
wanting.  The  table  was  loaded  with  the  most  exqiA-  ] 
site  delicacies  of  every  hind,  Damocles  fancied  him- 
self amongst  the  gods.  In  the  midst  of  all  his  hi^- 
piness  he  sees  let  down  from  the  roof  exactly  over 
his  neck,'  as  he  lay  indulging  himself  in  state,  a  glit- 

Fear.  tering  sword  hung  by  a  single  hair.     The  sight  of 

destruction  thus  threatening  him  from  on  high  soon 
put  a  stop  to  his  joy  and  revelling.  The  pomp  of  his 
attendants^  and  the  glitter  of  the  carved  pHate^  gave 
him  no  longer  any  pleasure.  He  dreads  to  stre/tA 
forth  his  hknd  to  tiie  table.  He  throws  off* the  chapki 

Trepidation,  of  roses.    He  hastens  to  remove  from  his  dangenms 

or  hurry,  gifuationj  and  at  last  begs  the  hing  to  restore  him  to 
his  former  humble  condition^  having  no  desire  td 
enjoy  any  longer  such  a  dreadfvX  kind  of  happineaa 


^ 
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Uttle  connected  with  them.  But  what  will  not  wron^- 
keaded  men  abuse  1  This  advantage,  which  mat  he- 
mattcal  reasoniMg  has  for  discovering  truth,  hath 
given  occasion  to  some  to  reject  truth  itself,  though 
sapported  bj  the  most  unexceptionable  arguments. 
Contending  that  nothing  is  to  be  taken  for  trtUh  but 
what  is  proved  bj  mathematical  demonstration,  they 
in  many  cases  take  aw&j  every  criterion  of  truth,  while 
they  boast  that  they  defend  the  only  infallible  one. 

But  how  easy  is  it  to  show  the  absurdity  of  such  Questioning 
a  way  of  philosophizing?  Ask  those  gentlemen 
whether  they  have  any  more  doubt  that  there  were 
in  former  times  such  men  as  Alexander  and  Ccesar, 
than  whether  all  the  angles  of  a  plane  triangle  amount 
to  the  sum  of  one  hundred  and  eighty  degrees ;  they 
cannot  preteTidXhdX  they  believe  the  latter  at  all  more 
imdy  than  the  former;  yet  they  have  geometrical 
demonstration  for  the  latter,  and  nothing  more  than 
mere  moral  evidence  for  the  former.  Does  not  this 
show  that  many  things  to  be  received  are  actually 
received  even  by  themselves,  for  truth,  for  certain 
truth,  which  are  not  capable  of  mathematical  demon- 
stration? 

There  is,  therefore,  an  evidence  different  from  Arguing. 
nuUhematical,  to  which  we  cannot  deny  our  assent; 
and  it  is  called  by  later  philosophers  moral  evidence, 
as  the  persuasion  arising  from  it  is  caUed  moral  cer- 
tainty— a  certainty  as  real  and  as  much  to  be 
depended  upon  as  mathematical,  though  of  a  different 
species.  Nor  is  there  any  more  difficulty  in  conceiv- 
ing how  this  may  be  than  in  conceiving  that  two 
buildings  may  be  both  sufficiently  substantial,  and  to 
all  the  intents  and  purposes  of  buildings  equally  so, 
though  the  one  may  be  of  marble  and  the  other  of 
Portland  stone. 

The  object  of  msthematics  is  gtumtity.     The 
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ArgTiing. 


geometrician  measures  extetuian ;  the  mechaiuc 
pares  forces.  Divinity,  ethics,  ontology,  and  hisfeofj 
are  naturally  incapable  of  mathematical  disqtdsUum 
or  demonstration.  Yet  moral  subjects  are  capable  of 
being  inquired  into,  and  truths  concerning  them 
determined  in  that  way,  which  is  proper  to  them,  as 
well  as  mathematical  in  theirs  ;  in  the  same  manner, 
as  money  is  reckoned  by  tale,  huUion  by  weighty  and 
liquors  by  measure,  Sfc —  Gravesend  Orations. 


i 


IV. — ^REPROOF. 

Calisthenes*s  honest  speech  in  r^roof  of  Gleon*8  flatteiy  to 
Alexander,  on  whom  Cleon  wanted  divinity  to  be  comCured 
by  vote. — Q.  CurtUu, 

Displeasure.  If  the  king  were  present,  Cleon,  there  would  be  no 
need  o£my  answering  to  what  you  have  just  proposed. 

Reproof.  He  would  himself  reprove  you  for  endeavouring  to 
draw  him  into  an  imitation  o{  foreign  absurdities^ 
and  for  bringing  envy  upon  him  by  such  unmanbf 
flattery.  As  he  is  absent,  I  take  upon  me  to  tell  you 
in  his  name,  that  no  praise  is  lasting  but  what  la 
rationed;  and  that  you  do  what  you  can  to  lessen  his 
glory  instead  of  adding  to  it.  Heroes  have  never, 
among  us,  been  deified  till  after  their  death.  And, 
whatever  may  be  your  way  of  thinking,  Cleon,  for 
my  part,  I  wish  the  king  may  not  for  many  years  to 
come  obtain  that  honour.  You  have  mentioned,  as 
precedents  of  what  jovLpropose,  Hercules  and  Bacchus. 
Do  you  imagine,  Cleon,  that  they  were  deified  over 
a  cup  of  wine  f  And  are  you  and  I  qualified  to  make 
gods?  Is  the  king,  our  sovereign,  to  receive  his 
divinity  from  you  and  me,  who  are  his  mibjectsf 

Challenge.  First  try  your  power,  whether  you  can  make  a  king. 
It  iSf  surely,  easier  to  mski^  &  Idug  \bftxi«L  god;  to 


Remon- 
strance. 
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^ve  an  earthly  dommUm  than  a  throne  in  Olympus. 
1  only-  wish  that  the  gods  may  have  heard,  without  Apprehen- 
offence,  the  arrogant  proposal  you  have  made,  of  "®"- 
adding  one  to  their  number ;  and  that  they  may  still 
be  BO  propitious  to  us  as  to  grant  the  continiumce  of 
that  success  to  our  affairs  with  which  they  have 
Utherto  yovoure^  us.  For  my  part,  I  am  not  ashamed  HoneRt 
of  my  country;  nor  do  I  approve  of  our  adopting  the  ^^^^' 
rites  oi  foreign  nations^  or  learning  from  them  how 
we  ought  to  reverence  our  kings.     To  receive  lawsy 
or  rules  of  conduct  from  them,  what  is  it  but  to  con- 
fess ourselves  inferior  to  themf 


V ^BEMONSTSANCE  AND  CONTEMPT  07  PBIDE. 

Doss  greatness  secure  persons  of  rank  firom  infirmi-  Questioning 

ties  either  of  body  or  mindf    Will  the  headache^  the 

gout,  Gt  fever,  spare  a  prince  any  more  than  a  «u5- 

^  f    When  old  age  comes  to  lie  heavy'^  upon  him 

will  his  engineers  relieve  him  of  the  loadf    Can  his 

guards  and  sentinels,  by  doubling  and  trebling  their  Fear. 

numbers  and  their  watchfulness,  prevent  the  approach 

ci  death  t    Kay,  if  jealousy,  or  even  ilUhumour,  dis-  Contempt. 

turb  his  happiness,  will  the  cringes  of  his  fauming 

attendants  restore  his  tranquillity?    What  comfort 

has  he  in  reflecting  (if  he  can  make  the  reflection) 

while  the  colic,  like  Prometheus's  vidture,  tears  his 

bowels,  that  he  is  imder  a  canopy  of  crimson  velvet 

fringed  with  gold?    When  the  pangs  of  the  gout  Anguish. 

extort  frt>m  him  groans  of  agony,  do  the  titles  of 

Highness  or  Majesty  come  sweetly  into  his  ear  f    If 

he  is  agitated  with  rage  does  the  sound  of  Serene  or 

Most  Christian  prevent  his  staring,  reddening,  and 

gnashing  with  his  teeth  like  a  madman  f    Would  not  Contempt. 

J  The  wozdUmfy  to  be  ahv^jgedoui  u  expresamg  distrsss. 
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Contempt     ^  tioinge  of  the  toothache,  or  an  ajffront  from  an  m> 
ferior,  make  the  mighty  CiBsar  forget  that  he  was    ' 
emperor  of  the  toor^c?  f — Montaigne.  ?■ 


VI. — COMPLAINT. 

Humorous  petition  of  a  French  gentieman  to  the  king,  iriM 
had  given  him  a  title,  to  which  his  income  was  not  equalf 
by  reason  of  the  weight  of  the  taxM  levied  from  his 

[After  acknowledging  the  honour  done  him  by  the  king's 
ferring  on  him  a  title,  he  goes  on  as  follows.] 

Complaint.  YouR  Majesty  has  only  made  me  more  unhappy  hf 
giving  me  a  title ;  for  there  is  nothing  more  piHaMi 

Vexation,  than  a  gentleman  laden  with  a  knapsack.  This  emplt§ 
sound,  which  I  was  such  2k  fool  as  to  be  ambitious  o( 
does  not  keep  away  hunger,  I  know  well  enough, 
that  glory  makes  us  live  after  we  are  dead ;  but  in 
this  world  a  man  has  but  a  poor  time  of  it,  if  he  has 
not  a  bit  of  bread  to  put  in  his  mouth.  I  had  but  a 
little  bit  of  land  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhone,  on  whidi 

Apprehen.    I  made  a  shift  to  live.    But  as  it  is  now  taxed,  any' 

sion.  jfQfjiy  may  hove  it  from  me ;  for  I  suppose  I  shall  soon, 

with  my  title  and  estate^  be  glad  of  an  alms-house 
for  my  seat,  I  have  no  resources,  if  there  be  a  pro- 
secution commenced  against  me,  as  they  threaten, 

Comfort.  but  in  your  Majesty's  goodness.  If  indeed  my  fkte 
is  to  be  decided  by  that^  I  am  in  no  danger,  but 
shall  laugh  at  them  all.    If  your  Majesty  were  to 

Deprecation  seize  niy  poor  patiimony  whole,  what  would  a  few 

Pomp.  acres  of  marsh  land  be  to  the  mighty  monarch  of 

Contempt  France  and  Navarre  f  It  bears  nothing  but  unUows, 
and  your  Majesty  values  no  trees  but  tiie  laurel,    I 

Submission,  therefore  beseech  your  Majesty  to  give  me  leave  to 
enjoy  what  my  little  spot  brings  in,  without  deduction, 

Entreating.  All  that  &  poor  subject  asks  of  your  Majesty  is,  that 
your  Majesty  would  ask  nothing  of  KVwu 
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VU. — PETinOiraNG  WITH  DEJECTION. 

Presented  to  the  French  king  by  a  disgraced  minister. 

Being  wetzry  of  the  useless  life  I  live  at  present,  I  Dejection, 
take  the  liberty  of  imploringf  with  profound  submis- 
lion,  your  Majesty,  that  I  may  have  leave  to  seek  an 
kmaurable  death  in  your  Majesty's  service*    Aiter 
the  disappointments  and  reverses  o£  fortune  which  I 
have  had  to  struggle  with,  my  expectations  of  rising  Hombir  re- 
cant to  prosperity  are  brought  low  enough.    But  it  monstrance. 
would  be  a  satisfaction  to  me  that  my  real  character 
were  Jaunon  to  your  Majesty ;  which  if  it  were,  I 
flatter  myself  I  should  have  your  Majesty's  indul- 
gence^ nay  your  esteem.    Refuse  not,  most  gracious  Beseeching. 
Sovereign,  the  means  for  gaining  this  end  to  a  man 
who  is  ready  to  shed  his  bhod  in  proof  of  his  loyalty 
and  affection  to  your  Majesty,    Were  my  own  pri- 
vate interest  alone  concerned,  I  should  be  peculiarly 
eautious  how  I  intruded  upon  your  Majesty  with 
these  solicitations.  But  as  the  only  happiness  I  desire  Earnest  soii. 
in  this  world  is  to  have  an  opportunity  observing  my  c^****®"- 
king  and  country,  I  humbly  hope  I  may  he  forgiven, 
thonglh  I  urge  my  suit  with  some  warmth  and  impor- 
tnaty.    I  do  not  presume.  Sire,  to  claim  a  total  ex- 
emption from  hardship.    1  pretend  to  no  right  to 
live  a  life  of  indulgence.    All  I  ask  is,  to  change 
one  pumshment  for  another.    And  I  beseech  your 
Majesty  to  have  some  consideration  for  my  past  ser- 
vices; and  that  a  year*s  imprisonment.^  five  years* 
exUcy  the  rutn  of  my  fortune^  the  submission  with 
which  I  have  borne  these  pumshmentSy  and  the  zeal 
I  stiU  am  ready  to  show  for  your  Majesty's  service, 
may  plead  in  my  favour,  and  disarm  your  Majesty 
of  your  in^^nation  against  me.    It  is  true,  that  in  Humble  re- 
making your  Majestjrtbe  offer  of  my  ]i(e,  I  offer  w^oT^s^^Awt©. 
wAai  is  of/it^le  miue  even  to  myself.     But  it  is  all 
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Profound 
submission. 


Dejection.  I  have  to  ofier.  The  misfortune  I  have  lain  under, 
these  six  years,  of  jour  Majestfs  disideasure,hu 
rendered  life  so  insipid  ixymej  that,  besides  the  honour 
of  losing  it  in  your  Majesty's  service^  the  prospect  of 
an  end  being  bj  death  put  to  my  vexations^  makei 
the  thought  of  my  dissolution  pleasing  to  me.  If  it 
shovld  seem  good  to  your  Mijesty  to  finish  my  dis- 
tresses the  other  way,  I  mean  by  your  most  graciom 
pardon,  the  obligation  will  be  still  greater;  and  to 
the  zeal  I  have  for  your  Majesty's  interestf  I  shall 
think  myself  obliged  to  add  gratitude  suitable  to  so 
important  a  favow.  May  heaven  touch  tibe  heart  of 
your  Majesty,  that  you  may  at  last  forgive  your  jtn- 
Humbie  re-  cerely  penitent  subject.  No  one  knows  better  than 
monstrance,  jq^  Majesty  that  it  is  as  great  to  forgive  as  to 
punish.  If  I  alone  am  doomed  to  have  no  benefi 
from  that  goodness,  which  extends  to  so  nuxny,  my 
lot  must  he  peculiarly  calamitous. 


Devotion. 


Yin DISCOURSING — ^INFOBMATION. 

Part  of  Socrates*s  speech  to  Montaigne,  translated  from  ths 
French  **  Dialogues  of  the  Dead.^ 

Teaching.  Antiquity  is  an  object  of  a  peculiar  sort :  distance 
magnifies  it.  If  you  had  been  personally  acquainted 
with  Aristotle,  Phocion,  and  me,  you  would  hare 
found  nothing  in  us  very  different  &Gm  what  yon 
may  find  in  people  of  your  ovm  age.  What  com- 
monly prejudices  us  in  favour  of  antiquity  is,  that 
we  are  prejudiced  against  our  oum  times.  We  raise 
the  ancients,  that  we  may  depress  the  modems. 
When  we  ancients  were  aHoej  we  esteemed  our  cmeeS' 
tors  more  than  they  deserved.  And  our  posterity 
esteem  us  more  than  we  deserve.  But  the  very  truth 
of  the  matter  is,  our  ancestors^  and  we  and  our  pos* 
terity,  are  all  very  much  aliXe. 


Disappro- 
bation. 
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IX. A  romB-SICK  SHEPHXBD'S  COBfPLAINT. 


I 


I^amenta- 
tion. 


Axtgoisb. 


Lamenta- 
tion. 


AK-vDell-ci^-day  how  long  must  I  endure 

Ttas  fining  pain  f^    Or  who  shall  speed  mj  cure  t 

Fond  love  no  cure  will  have  ;  seeks  no  repose ;  Anguish. 

delights  in  grief,  nor  any  measure  knows. 

iLo !  now  the  moon  begins  in  clouds  to  rise.  Complaint 

The  bright'ning  stars  bespangle  all  the  skies. 

The  winds  are  hush'd.    The  dews  distil ;  and  sleep 

Hath  dos'd  the  eyelids  of  my  weary  sheep. 

*I(ndy  with  the  prowling  wolf  constrain'd 

*AU  night  to  wahe*     With  hunger  he  is  pain'd. 

And  I  with  love.     His  hunger  he  may  tame  ; 

But  who  can  quench,*  Ocrtt^ZZorc/  thy  flame? 

Whilom  did  I,  all  as  this  poplar  fair. 

Upraise  my  heedless  head,  devoid  of  care ; 

'Mong  rustic  routs  the  chief  tor  wanton  game ; 

Nor  could  they  merry  make,  till  Lobbin  came. 

Who  better  seen  than  I  in  shepherds*  arts, 

To  please  the  lads,  and  win  the  lasses*  hearts  ? 

How  deftly  to  mine  oaten  reed  so  sweet 

Wont  they  upon  the  green  to  shift  their  feet ! 

And  wearied  in  the  dance  how  would  they  yearn 

Some  well-deyised  tale  from  me  to  learn ! 

For  many  a  song,  and  tale  of  mirth,  had  I 

To  chase  the  loit'ring  sun  adown  the  sky. 

But  ah !  since  Lucy  coy  deep  wrought  her  spite 

Williin  my  heart,  unmindfal  of  delight. 

The  jolly  youths  I  fly ;  and  all  alone 

To  rocks  and  woods  pour  forth  my  fruitless  moan. 


1  The  -mor^  pining  pain  cannot  be  spoken  too  dowly, 

*  These  four  lines  are  to  be  spoken  slowly,  and  witib  a  torpid 
im^brmiiy  ci  tone. 

'  The  speaker  is  to  seem  roused  here,  as  by  a  sudden  pang, 

*  These  four  words  to  expr&BB  extreme  anffuisk. 

»A  jA>p b«£oie and aher  Oie  words,  Ocruellove.  which  are 
^  be  expressed  witii  excUunation  ofanguidk 
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Deprecation  Oh  I  leave  thy  cruelty,  relentless  fair, 

Ere,  lingering  long,  I  perish  through  despair. 

Complaint.    Had  Rosalind  been  mistress  of  my  mind. 

Though  not  80  fair,  she  would  have  proVd  more  IM 

Adrice.        Oh,  think,  unwitting  maid !  while  yet  is  time, 
How  flying  years  impair  the  youthful  prime  1 
Thy  virgin  bloom  wiU  not  for  ever  stay. 
And  flow*rs,  though  left  ungather'd,  tirtZZ  decay. 
The  flow'rs,  anew,  returning  seasons  bring ; 
But  faded  beauty  has  no  second  spring  ; 

Despair.       * — My  words  are  wind  I — She,  deaf  to  all  my  crista 
Tekoa  pleasure  in  the  mischief  o£  her  eyes, 

A.  Philips. 


'fi 


f«. 


I 


X AUTHOBrrT  Ain>  FOBBIDDINa. 

Jupiter  forbids  the  gods  and  goddesses  taking  any  part  in  tin 
contention  between  the  Greeks  and  Trojans. 

Narration.    AuRORA  now,  fair  daughter  of  the  dawn. 

Sprinkled  with  rosy  light  the  dewy  lawn ; 

When  Jove  conven'd  the  senate  of  the  skies. 

Where  high  Olympus*  cloudy  tops  arise. 
Awe.  The  sire  of  gods  his  awful  silence  broke; 

The  heav*ns  attentive  trembled  as  he  spoke . 
Authority.     **  Celestial  states!  immortal  gods !  give  ear;' 

Hear  our  decree ;  and  rev*rence  what  ye  hear ; 

The^j;*^  decree,  which  not  all  heav*n  can  move ; 

Thou  Fate !  fulfil  it ;  and  ye,  Pow*rs,  approve. 
Threatening  What  god  shall  enter  yon  forbidden  field, 

Who  yields  assistance,  or  but  wills  to  yield. 

Back  to  the  skies  with  shame  he  shall  be  driv'n 

Oash*d  with  dishonest  wounds,  the  scorn  ofheav'n; 


1  AlongjMtfM. 

'  There  are  three  pretty  long  pauiet  \o\m  XBaAAVA^thii  line, 
Bt  the  words  states,  gods,  and  ear. 
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I  oor  utered  Mil  with  ykry  thrown  TreAteninir. 

a  the  dark  Tartarean  gvlph  shall  groan; 
wmng  chains  fix*d  to  the  brazen  floors^ 
*JCd  hj  heWs  inexorable  doors ; 
beneath  th'  infernal  centre  hurVd, 
i  that  centre  to  th'  ethereal  world. 
b  sabmissive,  dread  those  dire  abodes, 
^i  the  vengeance  of  ihQgod  of  gods. 
aU  j<mr  forces,  then,  je  Pow*n  above;  Challenging 

rength  vnite  against  the  might  of  Jove, 
ft  oor  golden  everlasting  chain, 
strong  embrace  holds  heav*n  and  earth  and 

Jlj  of  mortal  and  immortal  birth, 

C  by  this  the  thund'rer  down  to  «arf  A. 

)e  in  ootn.     KI  but  stretch  this  hand.  Contempt. 

the  god«,  the  ocean,  and  the  ^otu/, 

3  chain  to  ^^a^  Olympus^  height, 

i  vast  world  hangs  trembling  in  my  «^A^ 

&  I  reign  unbounded,  and  above; 

:h  are  fn^n,  and  ^o^,  compared  to  Jove."' 


«TBMFT  OF  THE  COMMON  OBJECTS  OF  PUB8UIT. 

and  shame,  from  no  condition  rise ;  Teaching. 

1  your  part ;  there  all  the  honour  lies, 
i  in  men  has  some  small  difference  made ; 
wots  in  rags;  on^ flutters  in  brocade ; 
bier  apron' d,  and  the  parson  gown'd; 
ir  hooded,  and  the  monarch  crown' d, 
differ  more  (you  cry)  than  crown  and  cowlf  Qnestionlng. 
you,  friend  I    A  wise  man  and  9.  fool.  Infonoiog . 


line  (**  m  tdljov,  Mend/*  &e.)maj  he  expressed  in 
mportuitAai^-wMsper,  and  with  signi&etat  looks  and  ^ 

a  grand  secret  was  told.  ^H 
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Teacbing.     You'U  find,  if  once  the  wise  man  acts  the  mi 
Or,  cobblerMke,  the  parson  will  be  drunk; 
Approbation  Worth  makes  the  man,  and  want  of  it  ihe/e 
Contempt     The  rest  is  all  but  leather  or  prunella. 

Boast  the  pure  blood  of  an  illustrious  race 
In  quiet  flow  from  Lucrece  to  Lucrece: 
But  by  yo\a  father* s  worthy  if  ^our^  you  rate, 
Count  me  those  only,  who  were  good  and  gret 
Go/  if  your  ancient  but  ignoble  blood 
Has  crept  through  scoundrels  ever  since  the  flo 
Go  /  and  pretend,  your  family  is  yowi^  ; 
Nor  own,  your  fathers  have  'beexi  fools  so  long. 
What  can  ennoble  sots^  or  slaves,  or  cowards  i 
Alas !  not  aU  the  5^oi/  of  all  the  Howards. 
Look  next  on  greatness.  Say,  where  ^eo^neM  lie 
Questioning  Where,  but  among  the  heroes  and  the  wise  f 
Sneer.         Heroes  are  much  the  same,  it  is  agreed, 

From  Macedonians  madman  to  the  Swede; 
Contempt.    The  whole  strange  purpose  of  their  lives  to  find, 
iQr  make — an  enemy  of  aU  mankind. 
Not  0916  looks  backward;  onward  still  he  goes ; 
Yet  ne*er  looks^onrar^,  farther  than  his  nose 
No  less  alike  the  politic  and  wise; 
'All  sly,  slow  things,  with  circumspective  eyes. 
Men  in  their  loose^  unguarded  hours  they  take ; 
Not  that  themselves  are  wise  ;  but  others  vsedk. 
Remon-       But  grant  that  those  can  conquer;  these  can  cAeal 
strance.        ,rpjg  pij^^gg  absurd  to  Call  a  wZZmn  greo/. 

Aversion.     Who  wickedly  is  tm^,  or  madly  brave. 

Is  but  the  more  a  ^boZ,  the  more  a  knave. 

Approbation  Who  Tioble  ends  by  noble  means  obtains, 
Or,  failing,  smiles  in  exile^  or  in  chains, 

1 1  bave  put  a  pause  after  mcJee,  tbongb  oontrary  to  gvner 
roles,  to  mark  tbe  antithesis  between  ,/Eim  and  mctke  more  dl 
tinctly. 

'"All sly,  fiow  ihixkgB,^^  to \>e ^tOTxowDM^xvi^  AqmAis^w 
"with  a  cunning  look. 
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Like  good  AureUus  let  him  reign;  or  bleed 
lake  Socrates  ;  that  man  is  great  indeed. 

What's /ame  t    A  fancied  life  in  others'  breath  ; 
A  thing  beyond  us,  ev'n  before  our  death. 
Just  what  70U  hear  you  have ;  and  what's  unknown^ 
The  same  (my  lord  I)  if  Tidltfs  or  your  own, 
AUy  that  we  feel  of  it,  begins  and  ends. 
In  the  small  circle  o£  owe  foes  or  friends; 
To  all  besides  as  much  an  empty  shade. 
An  Eugene  livings  as  a  Casar  dead; 
Alike  or  toA^n,  or  where^  they  «Aoii6,  or  «A»t£, 
Or  on  the  Rubicon  or  on  the  Rhine. 
A  irt/'«  SL  feather,  and  a  chief  sl  rod; 
An  honest  man's  the  noblest  work  of  Grod. 
Fame  but  from  death  a  villain's  name  can  save, 
ka  justice  tears  his  io^y  from  the  grave; 
When  what  t*  oblivion  better  were  resign'd, 
Is  hung  on  high  to  poison  half  mankind. 
AUfame  \a  foreign;  but  o£true  desert; 
Plays  round  the  head  ;  but  comes  not  to  the  heart. 
One  self-approving  hour  whole  year*  outufeighs 
0£ stupid  starers,  and  oihud  huzzas; 
And  more  true  joy  Marcellus  eanTc?  feels, 
Than  Ctesar  with  a  «e7ia/e  at  his  heels. 

In  parts  superior  what  advantage  lies  ? 
Tell  (for  you  can)  what  is  it  to  be  uAse  f 
Tis  but  to  Jmow  how  little  can  be  known  ; 
To  see  all  others'  faults,  and  feel  our  own : 
Condemned  in  bus'ness,  or  in  arts,  to  drudge 
Without  a  second,  and  without  a  judge. 
Truths  would  you  teach,  to  save  a  sinking  land. 
All  fear;  none  end  you ;  and  few  understand. 
Painful  pre-eminence  !  yourself  to  view 
Above  life's  weaknesSjOXid  its  comforts  too. 

Bring  then  these  blessings  to  a  strict  account; 
}ilakefair  deductiorts /  see  to  what  they  mount; 


AdmiratioD. 
DeprecatiDg 


Contempt. 

Approbation. 

Aversion. 

Blaming. 


Contempt. 

Admiration. 

Contempt 

Questiouing. 

Respect. 

Concern. 


Suffering. 
Arguing. 
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How  mnch  of  other  each  is  sure  to  cost; 

How  each  for  other  oft  is  wholly  lost ; 

How  inconsistent  greater  goods  with  these; 

How  sometimes  life  is  risk'd,  and  always  eassi 

Think  ;  and  if  still  such  things  thy  envy  call, 
Qnestioning  Say,  wouldst  thou  be  the  man  to  whom  iheyfallf 
Contempt     To  sigh  for  ribands  if  thou  art  so  silly, 

Mark  how  they  grace  Lord  Umbra,  or  Sir  JBiUy. 

Is  yellow  dirt  the  passion  of  thy  life  ? 

Look  but  on  Gripus,  or  on  Gripu^  wife. 
Concern.      If  parts  allure  thee,  think  how  Bacon  shin*d, 

The  wisest,  brightest,  meanest  of  manHnd : 
Contempt.     Or  ravish'd  with  the  whistling  of  a  name. 
Aversion.      See  Cromwell  damrCd  to  everlasting  fame ; 
Teaching.     If  all  United  thy  ambition  call, 

From  ancient  story  learn  to  scorn  them  alL 

Pope. 


XII ^HOBBOBS  OF  WAB. 

Trepidation.  Now  had  the  Grecians  snatch'd  a  short  repast^ 
And  buckled  on  their  shining  arms  in  haste. 

Perplexity.    Troy  rous'd  as  soon;  for  on  that  dreadful  day 
The  fate  offathers,  wiveSy  and  infants  lay. 

Trepidation.  The  gates  unfolding  pour  forth  all  their  train ; 
Squadrons  on  squadrons  cloud  the  dusty  plain ; 
Men,  steeds^  and  chariots  shake  the  trembling  grovn 
The  tumult  thickens,  and  the  skies  resound. 
*And  now  with  shouts  the  shocking^  armies  dos'd: 
To  lances  lances,  shields  to  shields  opposed ; 
Host  against  host  their  shadowy  legions  drew; 
The  sounding  darts  in  iron  tempests  flew; 


1  To  be  spoken  quick  and  loud. 

['  Shocking ;  tluit  is^  tYie  encountervng  vcmles.     Shock 
derived  from  slidke,  and  ipto^wV^  ma«aa  «i  coucussioar^ 
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Victors  and  vemquish^d  join  promtscuous  cries } 

Triumphant  shouts  and  dying  groans  arise; 

With  streaming  blood  the  slipp'ry  fields  are  d7*d,      Honor. 

And  slaughtered  heroes  swell  the  dreadful  tide. 

Long  as  the  morning  beams  increasing  bright. 

O'er  heav Vs  clear  aznre  spread  the  sacred  light, 

Promiscuous  deatfi  the  fiite  of  war  confbnnds. 

Each  adyerse  battle  gor'd  with  equal  wounds. 

But  when  the  sun  the  height  of  heav*!!  ascends, 

The  sire  oi  gods  his  golden  scales  suspends 

With  equal  hand  ;  in  these  explores  the  fate  Awe. 

Of  Greece  and  Troy^  andpoi^d  the  mighty  weight. 

Pressed  with  its  load  the  Grecian  balance  lies 

2^10  sunk  on  earth;  the  Trojan  strikes  the  skies. 

Then  Jove  firom  Ida's  top  his  horror  spreads;  Horror. 

The  clouds  burst  dreadful  o'er  the  Grecian  heads; 

Thick  lightmngs  flash;  the  mutfring  thunder  rolls. 

Their  strength  he  withers,  and  unnums  their  souls. 

Before  his  wrath  the  trembling  hosts  retire. 

The  god  in  terrors,  and  the  shies  on  fire. 

Pope*s  Homer. 


Zin. SUBIilME  ANB  TEBBIBLB  DB8CRIPTI0N. 

The  figbt  about  Patroclas^s  bedy   broken  off  by  Acbillee^g 
appearing  on  the  xampart,  nnarmed,  and  calling  aloud. 

The  hero  rose: 
Her  €Bgis  Pallas  o'er  hia  shoulder  throws; 
Around  his  brows  a  golden  cloud  she  spread: 
A  stream  ot  glory  flam* d  above  his  head. 
As  when  from  some  beleaguer'd  town  arise, 
The  smokes  high-curling  to  the  shaded  skies, 
(Seen  from  some  island  o'er  the  main  afar 
Wben  men  distressed  hang  out  the  sign  of  war,) 
With  long-projected  beams  the  seas  are  bright. 
And heav'D'8  wide  arcA  re/iects  the  ruddy  light  • 

Q2 


Admiration. 


^^epi, 


^eiTor. 
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With  her  o^^^^'  '^vCSL^'"  «*«<«> 


Complaf,,. 
'"I?  with 
affection. 

Pear. 


I 


An.?  7  ^7/'/'  ^their  armT.  T  ^^  '^'d  • 

i'^  *«*  pr,-,«,  J  '"*  ■"  •>«»«*. 

f^y  ^ooforg^tf^l  Z\^.      '  ^^ither  dost  *i. 

f 'J  «4f  £  IX  "^'  ""-^  -»"     "^  • 

^^        »  «Mia  tilOa  »2|ry/  Z         ,    . 
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Oh,  grant  me,  godsf  ere  Hector  meets  his  doom. 
All  I  can  ask  of  heav%  an  e(xrly  tombf 
So  shall  mj  days  in  one  sad  tenor  run. 
And  end  with  sorrows,  as  they  first  begun. 
No  parent  now  remains  my  griefs  to  share, 
^0  father's  aid,  no  mother's  tender  care. 
Yet  while  my  Hector  still  survives,  I  see 
'hij  father,  mother^  brethren,  all  in  thee. 


DeprecatioB. 


Lamenting. 
Comfort. 


Alas!  -my  parents^  brothers,  kindred,  all. 
Once  more  will  perish,  if  my  Hector  fall. 
Thy  tr(/^,  thy  infant,  in  thy  danger  share; 
O^,  prove  a  husband's  and  a  parent's  care. 
That  quarter  most  the  skil^  Greeks  annoy, 
Where  yon  wild  fig-trees  join  the  wall  of  Troy. 
Thou  from  this  tow'r  defend  th'  important  post. 
There  Agamemnon  points  his  dreadful  host; 
That  pass  Tydides,  Ajax^  strives  to  gain. 
And  there  the  vengeful  Spartan  fires  his  train. 
Thrice  our  bold  foes  ^e  fierce  attach  have  giv'n, 
Or  led  by  hopes,  or  dictated  from  heav'n. 
Let  others  in  the  field  their  arms  employ ; 
Bat  stay  my  Hector  here,  and  guard  his  Troy." 

The  chief  replied,  *'  That  post  shall  be  my  care ; 
Nor  that  alone,  but  ail  the  works  of  war. 
How  would  the  sons  of  Troy,  in  arms  renown' d^ 
And  Troy's  proud  dames,  whose  garments  sweep  the 

ground. 
Attaint  the  lustre  o£  my  former  name. 
Should  Hector  basely  quit  ihe  field  oifame  f 
My  early  youth  was  bred  to  warlike  pains ; 
My  soul  impels  me  to  the  martial  plains, 
^tiiiX  foremost  let  me  stand  to  guard  the  throne. 
To  save  m.y  father's  honours  and  my  oicn. 
Yet  conte  it  tt»/i/  the  day  decreed  hy  fates  I 
(How  my  heart  trembles,  while  my  tongue  relates!) 


Apprehen. 
•ion. 


Entreating. 

Apprehen- 
sion. 


Entreating. 
Courage. 


Arersion. 
Courage. 


Appreheiw 
ftion. 
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Patriotic 
frief. 


Grief  with 
affection. 


Insulting. 


Pity. 


The  day  when  thou,  imperud  Troy!  must  htmis 
Must  see  thy  warriors  fall,  thj  glories  end. 
And  yet  no  presage  dire  so  wownds  my  vdnd. 
My  mother's  death,  the  rutn  of  my  hmd; 
Not  Priam* s  hoary  hairs  defied  with  ^ore, 
Not  all  my  brothers  gasping  on  the  iri&ore. 
As  /AtTie,  Andromache! — thy  griefs  I  dread! 
I  see  thee  tremblings  weeping,  captvoe  led. 
In  Argive  looms  our  battles  to  design^ 
And  u;o«5,  of  which  so  Zar^e  a/Kir^  was  /AtA^.* 
There  while  you  groan  beneath  the  load  of  Ufe, 
They  cry,  'Behold  the  mighty  Hector's  wife!* 
Some  haughty  Greek,  who  lives  thy  tears  to  see, 
Embitters  all  thy  iooe«  by  nomn^  me. 
The  thoughts  of  glory  past,  said  present  shame, 
A  thousand  griefs  shall  loaftm  at  the  name! 
May  I  lie  cold  before  that  dreadful  dety^ 
Fress'd  with  a  load  of  monumental  clay  / 
Thy  Hector,  wrapt  in  everlasting  sleep. 
Shall  neither  hear  thee  sigh,  nor  see  thee  toMp.** 

Thus  haying  spoke,  th'  iUustrious  chief  of  Troy 
Stretch' d  his  fond  arms  to  dasp  the  Zooe/y  ^. 

Tendemest.  The  babe  clung,  crying,  to  his  nurse's  breast 

Scared  with  the  dazzling  A«/mand  nodding  crest. 
With  secret  j^Zeo^UTtf  etuchjbnd  parent  smiVd^ 
And  Hector  hastened  to  reKei^  his  cAt2(f ; 
The  glitt'ring  terrors  from  his  i^oto«  tmSaimef^ 
And  plac'd  the  beamirig  helmet  on  the  ground. 
Then  ^5'(/  the  cAtZef^  and  lifting  high  in  a«r. 
Thus  to  the  gods  preferr'd  a  parents  prayer. 

[nteroeMlon.     "  O  ThoiL,  whose  ^2ory  fills  th'  ethereal  throne, 
And  all  ye  deathless  Pow'rs!  protect  my  *an/ 
Cfrant  him,  like  iti^,  to  purchase  just  renown. 
To  gtiarc?  the  Trojans,  to  defend  the  croiwi. 
Against  his  cowntnfsfoes  the  irar  to  toog'tf. 
And  rtM  the  Hector  of  the/zc^Mre  <^#/ 


Karration. 
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So  when  triumphant  from  successful  toils 
0(  heroes  slain,  ke  bears  the  reeking  spoils. 
Whole  hosts  may  hail  him  with  deserv*d  acdaim. 
And  say,  *  This  chief  transcends  his^^A^'^  £Eune.' 
While  pleas*d  amidst  the  gen*ral  shouts  of  Troy, 
His  mother's  conscious  heart  derflows  with,  joy,** 
He  spoke,  and  fondly  gazing  on  her  charms^ 
.Restored  the  pleasing  burden  to  her  arms; 
Soft  on  her  fragrant  breast  the  babe  she  had. 
Hushed  to  repose,  and  with  a  smvte  surveyed. 
The  troubled  pleasure  soon  cJiastis^d  with  y^or, 
She  mingled  with  the  smile  Sifcdling  tear. 


Tendemets. 


Apprehen- 
Bioa. 


XT MOVKSTUJj  DESGBIPTION. 

From  Maeas'B  account  of  the  Sack  of  Tioy. 

All  were  attentive  to  the  godlike  meat,  Attention. 

When  from  his  lofly  couch  he  thus  began: 

Great  queenf  what  you  command  me  to  relate  Respect. 

Renews  the  sad  remembrance  of  ouryaf^  ;  Onef. 

An  empire  from  its  old  foundations  rent-, 

And  ev*ry  wo  the  Trojans  underwent; 

A  populous  city  made  a  desert  place  ; 

All  tiiat  I  sawj  and  part  of  which  I  was; 

Not  ev'n  the  hardest  of  our/oe*  could  hear, 

Nor  stem  Ulysses  tell  without  a  tear, 

•  •  •  •  •  •  m  , 

'Twas  now  the  dead  of  night,  when  sleep  repairs    Horror. 
Our  bodies  worn  with  toils,  our  minds  with  cares. 
When  Hector's  ghost  before  my  sight  appears; 
Shrouded  in  blood  he  stood,  and  bath*d  in  tears.        Pity. 
Such  as  when  by  the  fierce  Pelides  slain, 
Thessalian  coursers  dragged  him  o*er  the  plain, 
SwolVn  were  hisjeet,  as  when  the  thongs  were  thrust 
Through  the /nerc'd limbs:  bis  body  black  with  du^U 
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Dourage. 
l»ity. 

Grief. 


Horror. 
Warning. 


Directing. 


Unlike  that  Hector,  who  retunCd  from  toiU 

Of  war  triumphant  in  JEacian  spoils; 

Or  him,  who  made  iiie  fainting  Greeks  retire. 

Hurling  amidst  ikeir  fleets  the  Phrygian  fire. 

His  hair  and  beard  were  clotted  stiff  ynih  gore; 

The  ghastly  wounds  he  for  his  country  bore. 

Now  streamed  afresh. 

I  wept  to  see  the  visionary  man, 

And  whilst  my  trance  continu'd,  thus  began: 

O  light  of  Trojans,  and  support  of  Troy, 
Thy  father* s  cJiampion,  and  thy  country's  Joy .' 
O  long  expectea  by  thy  friends!  from  whence 
Art  thou  so  late  returned  to  our  defence  f 
Alas !  what  wounds  are  these  f    What  new  disgrace 
Deforms  the  manly  honours  ofihyface  f 

*The  spectre,  groaning  from  his  inmost  breast, 
This  warning  in  these  mournful  words  express'd; 
Haste,  goddess-born  1  Escape,  by  timely  fiigJit, 
The  fiames  and  horrors  of  iina  fatal  night. 
The  foes  already  hsLYe  possessed  our  vjall; 
Troy  nods  from  high,  and  totters  to  heryh^. 
JSnough  is  paid  to  Priam* s  royal  name. 
Enough  to  country,  and  to  deathless  fame. 
If  by  a  mortal  arm  my  father's  throne 
Could  have  been  sav'd,  this  arm  the  feat  had  dotte, 
Troy  now  commends  to  thee  her  future  state. 
And  gives  her  gods  companions  of  thy  fate. 
Under  their  umbrage^  hope  for  happier  walls. 
And  follow  where  thy  various  fortune  calls. 

*He  said,  and  brought  from  forth  the  sacred  choir, 
The  gods,  and  relics  of  th*  immortal  fire. 

>  "  The  spectre,**  &c.  These  two  lines,  and  the  ghost^s 
speech,  are  to  be  spoken  in  a  deep  and  hollow  voice,  slowly 
and  solemnly,  with  little  rising  or/alling. 

['"  Umbrage**  is  here  used  in  its  primary  sense,  namely, 
Aade;  protection;  auspices.] 

>  **  He  0aid,  and,"  &c.  Here  the  \o\ce  Teswxo»&  It&Msoaikey, 
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l«"ow  peals  of  shouts  come  thututring  from  afar,         Trepidatioii. 

CrieSj  threats^  and  laud  lament,  and  mingled  tear. 

The  fioutf  approaches,  though  our  palace  stood 

Aloof         streets f  embosonCd  close  with  wood; 

Louder  and  louder  stUl,  I  hear  th'  alarms 

Of  human  cries  distinct,  and  clashing  arms. 

Fear  hrohe  my  slumbers, 

I  fTu^vjt^  the  terrace;  thence  the  toim  survey. 
And  /ut«ft  what  the  swelling  sounds  convey. 
Then  Hector's  faith  was  manifestly  cleared; 
And  (Trectoityrau^  in  open  %A^  appeared. 
The  palace  of  Deiphohus  ascends 
In  smohy  flames,  and  catches  on  his  yHevuif. 
Ucalegon^  bums  n^xf ;  fA«  «ea«  are  bright 
With  splendours  not  their  oton,  and  «Atfie  with  9parA- 

Ztngr  Z^A^. 
New  clamours  and  new  clangours  now  ame. 
The  trumpefs  voice,  with  agonizing  cries. 
With  frenzy  seiz'd  I  not  to  meet  th'  alarms,  Coorag*. 

Resolv'd  on  <2eaM,  resolv'd  to  cZte  in  amw. 
But  first  to  gather  friends,  with  toAom  t'  oppose, 
If  fortune  fayour'd,  and  repeZ  the  foes. 
By  courage  rous*d,  by  Zow  of  country  fir* d. 
With  sense  of  honour  and  revenge  inspired, 

Pantheus,  Apollo's  priest,  a  sacred  name,  Trepidatioa. 

Had  'jcop'eZ  the  Grecian  swords,  and  pass*d  ihe  flame. 
With  reZtcf  loaded  to  my  daor«  he  fled. 
And  by  the  hand  his  ^eiufier  grandson  led. 

What  hope,  O  Pantheus  f  Whither  can  we  run  f    Qaestioning. 
Where  make  a  stand  f  Or  what  may  yet  be  ^one? 
Scarce  had  I  spoke,  when  Pantheus,  with  a  groan, 
*Troy — la  no  niorc  /     Her  glories  now  are  gojic.        ©riefi 

[  1 "  Uealegon  Imms  next.**  In  imitation  of  the  original,  the 
owner  of  the  honse  is,  by  metonjfmy,  pnt  for  the  house  itself.] 

9  M  TVmf  is  no  more."  Such  short  periods,  comprehending 
much  in  terw  words,  majr  often  recei\e  additional  force  hy  a 
ibaxtpams9  between  the  nommatwe  ai.d  the  verb. 
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Awe. 
Horror. 


The  fatal  day,  th'  appointed  hour  is  came^ 

When  wrathful  Jove's  irrevocable  doom 

Transfers  the  Trojan  state  to  Grecian  hands : 

Our  city's  wrapt  m  flames;  ih&foe  commands. 

To  several  posts  ih&a  parties  they  divide; 

Some  Mock  the  narrow  streets  ;  some  scour  the  wide. 

The  hold  they  hill;  th*  unwary  they  surprise; 

Who  fights  meets  (20aM,  and  cleatA  finds  him  who 

flies. 

Dryderis  VirgiL 


XYI. — ASKING,  REPROOF,  APPBOBATION. 

A  troop  came  next,  who  crowns  and  armour  wore,* 

And  proud  defiance  in  their  loohs  they  bore. 
Cringing.  "  For  thee,**  they  cried,  "  amidst  alarms  and  «frt/Jf, 

We  saird  in  tempests  down  the  stream  of  life ; 

For  thee  whole  nations  filVd  with^re  and  hlood. 

And  swam  to  empire  through  the  purple  ^oo^/. 

"Those  ills  we  dar^d,  thy  inspiration  oum; 

What  virtue  seem'd,  was  done  for  thee  alone.** 
Rcproot       ''^Ambitious  fools  !**  the  queen  replied  and  frown'd, 

"  Be  all  your  deeds  in  dark  oblivion  drowned. 

There  sleep  forgot  with  mighty  tyrants  gone; 

Your  statues  mouldered  and  your  names  unknown.** 
Wonder.      A  sudden  cloud  straight  snatch* d  them  from  my  sight, 

And  each  majestic  phantom  sunk  in  night. 
Then  came  the  smallest  tribe  I  yet  had  seen ; 

Plain  was  their  dress,  and  modest  was  their  miai. 


»% 


1  The  pupil,  if  he  has  not  read  the  **  Temple  ofFame^  (from 
which  this  extract  is  taken,)  must  he  informed  of  the  plot  of 
the  poem,  viz.  The  author  represents  numbers  of  the  pur- 
suers of  fame,  as  repairing,  in  crowds,  to  the  teznple  df  that 
goddess,  in  quest  of  her  approbation,  who  are  differently  re- 
ceived by  her,  according  to  their  respective  merits,  &c 

t  «  Those  t//«,'*  &c.  The  meaning  of  this  line  (which  is  not 
too  obvious)  is,  "  Our  \)c\ii%  ^\\Vj  ol  i^LtV  ^xtcava^suBoes, 
shows  how  eager  we  weie  to  o>i\aMi  ^xaxnar 
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"  Great  idol  o£ mankind!  We  neitlier  claim 
The  praise  oi  merit j  nor  aspire  tbfame; 
JBat  safe  in  deserts  from  th'  applause  of  metiy 
Would  die  unheard  o/^  as  we  liv'd  unseen. 
Tis  all  we  beg  thee  to  conceal  from  «^A^ 
Those  acts  of  goodness  which  themselves  requite. 
Oh,  let  us  still  the  secret  joy  partake. 
To  follow  virtue  eVn  for  virtue*8  sake." 

*' And  live  there  men  who  slight  immortal  fame  f 
Who  then  with  incense  shall  adore  our  name  f 
fiat,  mortals  I  know  'tis  still  our  greatest  pride 
To  blaze  those  virtues  which  the  good  would  hide, 
\  Bise,  Muses  1  Risef  Add  all  your  tuneful  breath  t 
These  must  not  sleep  in  darkness  and  in  death** 
She  said*     ^In  air  the  trembling  music  floats. 
And  on  the  winds  triumphant  swell  the  no<««; 
So  soft,  though  high;  so  loud^  and  yet  so  cZear; 
EVn  list'ning  etngels  lean  from  heav*n  to  A^ar. 
1o  farthest  shores  th'  ambrosial  spirit  flies. 
Sweet  to  the  world,  and  grateful  to  the  «Ate«. 

While  thus  I  «foo(f  tn^eTz^  to  «^6  and  A^ar, 
One  came,  methought,  and  whisper* d  in  my  ear: 

'*  *What  could  thus  A^A  thy  rash  ambition  raise? 
Art  thou,  fond  youth  I  a  candidate  for  praise?*' 
Tis  /rue,  said  I,  not  vouZ  of  hopes  I  came ; 
For  who  so  fond,  as  youthful  bards,  of  fame? 
But  few,  alas  1  the  casual  blessing  boast. 
So  hard  to  gain,  so  easy  to  be  lost. 
How  votn  that  second  life  in  others^  breath, 
Th*  e«/a/«  which  twf 5  inherit  after  death  t 
Ease,  health,  and  life,  for  fAw  they  must  resign 
(Unsure  the  tenure,  and  how  oo^t  the^ne/) 


Indiffbrenca 


Delight. 
Wonder. 
Informing. 
Exciting. 


Pleasing 
description. 


Questioning 
with  reproof 

Apology. 
Concern. 


1  To  be  spoken  as  mdodicwily  is  possible. 
>  **  Wia/  could  thus  A^, "  &c.,  must  be  spoken  with  a  lowei 
fv/c0  tbjut  tbe  forejg^oiBg, 
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The  great  man's  curse^  without  the  gains,  endure, 
Though  wretched,  flattered,  and  though  envied^  poa 
All  luckless  wits  their  enemies  profess'd, 
And  all  successful,  jealous  friends  at  best. 

Indiflference  'Norfame  I  slight^  nor  for  heiT  favours  caU; 
She  comes  wdoolCd  for,  if  she  comes  at  aU. 
But  if  the  purchase  costs  so  dear  a  price, 

Apprehen-    As  soothing  folly  or  exalting  vice; 

sion  of  evU.  ^^^  j^^j^^  ^^^  mvLSt  flatter  lawless  sway. 

And  follow  still,  where /or^n«  leads  the  way: 
Or  if  no  basis  bear  my  rising  name. 
But  the  falVn  ruins  of  another* s  fame , 
Deprecation  Then  teach  me,  heaven,  to  scorn  the  guiUy  bays<, 
Drive  from  my  (reo^t  that  wretched  lust  of  praise. 
Unblemish*d  let  me  Ziv^,  or  ^te  unAmnon  ; 
OA,  gran/  me  honest  fame;  or  gran/  m^  non^Z 

Pope. 

XYU. — SATIRICAL  DESCRIPTION. 

Sneer,  or     'Tis  from  high  life  high  characters  are  drawn: 
mock  praise  ^  ^^^^^  j^^  ^^^^  is  ftrice  a  saint  in  Zaum. 

A.  judge  13  just;  a  chanc*llor—juster  still; 

A  goumman^leam^d ;  a  bishop — what  you  toiVZ; 

TTwe,  if  a  minister;  but  if  a  Atng, 

ilfore  Mi>tf,  more  fust,  more  learned,  more  every  thh 
Teaching.         'Tis  education  forms  the  common  mind ; 

Just  as  the  twig  is  bent^  the  tree's  inclined. 
Boasting.      ^Boastful  and  roughs  your  first  son  is  a  squire; 
Smooth.       The  next  a  tradesman,  meek,  and  much  a  liar; 
Strut,  Tom  struts  a  soldier,  open,  bold,  and  brave; 

Sneak.  TTz'ZZ  sneaks  a  scriv'ner,  an  exceeding  knave. 


I  Though  these  lines  contain  descriptions^  or  characters^  tl 
may  be  expressed  with  action^  almost  as  if  they  were  speech 
ThiB  first  Ime  "  Boastful  atvdroujjK"  k^.^Toa.-^  be  spoken  w 
tile  action  of  boastinm  and  so  iox  t\ic  Te«x. 
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Is  he  a  churchman  t    Then  he*s  fond  ofpotv'r; 
A  Quaker 9    *Sly.    A  Presbyteriant    ^Sour, 
A  amaxt  free-thinker  9     All  things  in  an  hour. 

Ask  men's  opinions — Scoto  now  shall  tell 
fiow  trade  increases^  and  the  world  goes  well: 
Strike  off  his  pension  by  the  setting  sun, 
And  Britain^  if  not  Europe^  is  undone. 

Manners  ^ihfortuneSy  humour sUan  with  climes. 
Tenets  with  books,  and  principles  with  times. 
.  Search  then  the  ruling  passion.     There  alone 
The  wild  are  constant,  and  the  cunning  known. 
This  clue  once  found  unravels  all  the  rest; 
^Q  prospect  clears,  and  Wharton  stands  confest; 
Wharton!  the  scom^  and  wonder*^  of  our  days. 
Whose  ruling  passion  was  the  lust  o£ praise. 
Bom  with  whatever  could  win  it  from  the  wise, 
Women  and  fools  must  like  kirn,  or  he  dies. 
Though  wondering  senates  hung  on  all  he  spoke. 
The  club  must  hail  him  master  of  ihibjoke. 
Shall  parts  so  various  aim  at  nothing  new  9 
He'll  shine  a  Tully  and  a  WUmot  too. 

A  salmon's  belly,  Helluo,^  was  thy  fate  ;* 
The  doctor  call'd,  declares  all  help  ^oo  late. 
"Mercy,*'  cries  Helluo,  "  mercy  on  my  *ottZ / 
Is  there  no  hope  9    Alas!  then  bring  the  jowl."^ 

"  Odious!  In  woollen!  'Twould  a  saint  provoke,** 
Were  the  /a*/  words  that  j?oor  Narcissa  «poA«. 
*'  No  :  let  a  charming  chintz  and  Brussels  lace. 
Wrap  my  coW  Zzm&«,  and  «Aa£^^  my  lifeless  face. 
One  ne&£/  n^?^,  sure,  be  ugly,  though  one's  dead : 
And — Betty — give  this  cheek — a  little — red.** 


Pride. 
*•  Formal. 
*»  Peevish. 
Foppery. 


Teaching. 


•  Contempt, 
d^dmiratioa 


Eager. 

Admiration. 

Contempt. 


Trepidation 

Deprecation 
Grief  with 
sickness. 
Aversion. 


Weakness. 


Expiring. 


1  "  Hdluo'*^  signifies  glutton, 
'  That  is,  a  surfeit  of  fresh  salmon  was  thy  death. 
'  The  glutton  wiJJ  continue  to  indulge  bis  appetite  (so  indeed 
wi22  eveij babitusd  offender  in  every  kind)  in  spit©  of  all  con- 
tequences. 
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Civil  wifh 
weakness. 

Grief. 


"Weeping. 

Weak. 
Dignity. 

rraying. 


Gratitude. 
Vexation. 


The  courtier  smooth,  -who  forty  years  bad  thxiCd 
An  humble  servant  to  all  human  hind. 
Just  brought  out  this,  when  scarce  his  tongue  cooU  \ 

stir; 
•'  If ^where  I'm  going T  could — serve  you,  ar," 

'*  I  give,  and  I  devise,"  old  Euclio  said. 
And  sigh'd,  '*  my  lands  and  tenements  to  Ned." 

'*  Your  money,  sir?"  *  *  My  money,  sir  I — ¥ntat-^f 
Why — if  I  must — (then  wept)— J  give  it— i\nrf." 
**Thewiamw,8ir?"— "ThemoBor/**  **Hold.-hecriei 
*'  I  cannot — must  not  part  with  thaf* — and  died. 

And  you,  brave  Cobham  1  at  your  latest  breatk 
Shall  feel  your  ruling  passion  strong  in  death. 
Such  in  that  moment,  as  in  all  the  pcut, 
**  Oh,  save  my  country,  heatfn!"  shall  be  your  bit 


XVm ^VEXATION — ^FEBTNESS CRIKGINO. 

Pope's  complaint  of  the  impertinence  of  Boribblen. 

Friend^  to  my  life  I  (which  did  not  you  prolong, 

^he  world  had  wanted  many  an  idle  song) 

What  drop,  or  nostrum,  can  this  plague  remove? 

Or  which  must  end  me,  SLfooVs  wrath  or  lovef 

A  dire  dilemma!  Either  yr9.y  Tm  sped; 

If  foes,  they  write,  if  friends,  they  reorf  me  dead. 

Seized,  and  tied  down  to  judge,  how  wretched  l! 

Who  can*t  be  silent,  and  who  will  not  lie. 

To  laugh  were  want  oi  goodness  and  of  grace ; 

And  to  be  grave  exceeds  all  pow*r  efface. 

I  sit  with  sad  civility;  I  read 

With  serious  anguish,  and  an  aching  head ; 


I  Dr.  Arbnthnot,  his  friend  and  physiciaii. 

t  "  The  world  had  wanted."  Tniis  far  ought  to  be  ipokc 
with  great  emphasis,  as  if  somewhat  very  important  were  eon 
ing;  and  the  remaimng  'paxV*  oi\>tx&'^Ti«,^^xcAxr3  w^vlUwnc 
in  a  ludicrous  manner. 
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Ill 


surprise. 


Pertner.8. 
Cringing. 
Vexation. 
Cringing, 


*  Offence, 
b  Cringing, 

Threatening 


Then  drop,  at  last,  but  in  unwilling  ears, 

This  saving  counsel^  "Keep  your  piece  nine  years  **^   AdTiaing. 

**  Nine  years  /"  cries  he,  who  high  in  Drury-lane,  Oflfence  with 
LulVd  by  soft  zephyrs  through  the  broken  pane, 
Rhymes  ere  he  wakes,  and  prints  before  term  ends, 
Oblig'd,  by  hunger — and  request  o£fiie7ids. 
**  The  piece,  you  think,  is  incorrect  f   Why  take  it. 
I*m  all  submission;  what  you'd  have  it,  make  it." 
Three  things  another's  modest  wishes  bound; 
My  friendship,  and  sl  prologue,  and  ten  pound, 
Fitholeon'  sends  to  me;  "  You  know  his  Grace. 
*'  I  want  ^patron — ^.4sk  him  for  a  place" 
•'••Pitholeon  libeWd  me"— »» But  here's  a  letter 
Informs  you,  sir,  'twas  when  he  knew  no  better. 
Dare  you  refuse  him?  'Curl  invites  to  dine; 
He*ll  write  &  journal,  or  he'll  turn  divine.** 

Bless  me!    A  packet!  **  'Tis  a  stranger  sues ; 
A  virgin  tragedy;  an  orphan  muse" 
If  I  dislike  it,  *^  Furies!  death,  and  rage!" 
If  I  approve,  "  Commend  it  to  the  stage." 
There,  thank  my  stars,  my  whole  commission  ends. 
The  players  and  I  are,  luckily,  no  friends. 
Fir*d,  tiiat  the  house  reject  him,  *'  *S  death,  I'll  Anger. 

print  itf 
And  shame  ihe  fools — ^Your  interest,  sir,  with  Lintot."  Cringing. 
"  Lintot  (dull  rogue  1)  will  think  your  price  too  Excuse. 

much." 
*'Not,  sir,  if  you  revise  it  and  retouch.** 
All  my  demurs  but  dovJble  his  attacks. 
At  last  he  whispers,  "  Do ;  and  we  go  snacks." 
Glad  of  a  quarrel,  straight  I  clap  the  door, 
**  Sir,  let  me  see  you  and  your  works  no  more." 

1  Alluding  to  Horace^s  "Nonumq^ue  premetur  in  annum." 

*  Pitholeon.    The  name  of  a  foolish  ancient  poet. 

•  *•  Curl  invites/'  &c.    Mr.  Pope  was,  it  seems,  ill  used  hj 
Car],  a  bookseller,  by  the  writer  of  a  journal  or  newspaper,  and 

bjr  Jt  **psugon  much  bemuaed  in  beer, " 


Surprise. 

Anger. 

Cringing. 

Comfort. 


Cringing. 
Vexation. 
Wheedling. 
Offence. 


Dismissing 
with  anger. 


* 
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XUL. — ^POUTE  GONYEBSATION. 

The  scene  between  Mr.  Bevil  and  Indiana,  in  which  sh*  !  - 
endeavoun  to  find  out  whether  he  has  any  other  r^ard  fiir  '  ~ 
her  than  that  of  rational  esteem,  or  Platonic  love,Steele, 

Bevil. — Madam,  your  most  obedient.  How  do  yoa 
do  to-day  ?  I  am  afraid  jou  wished  me  gcfne  lait 
night  before  I  went.  But  you  were  partly  to  UamiL 
For  who  could  leave  you  in  the  agreeable  hvmowt 
you  were  in? 

Indiana. — ^If  you  were  pleased,  sir,  we  were  ioti 
pleased;  for  your  company,  which  is  always  agree- 
ablej  was  more  peculiarly  so  last  night. 

Bey. — My  company,  madam !  You  raUy,  I  said 
very  little, 

Ind — Too  little  you  always  say,  sir,  for  my  tm- 
provement  and  for  my  credit;  by  the  same  token,  that 
I  am  alraid  you  gave  me  an  opportunity  of  saying 
too  much  last  night ;  and  unfortunately,  when  a 
woman  is  in  the  talking  vein  she  wants  nothing  so 
much  as  to  have  leave  to  expose  herself, 

Bev I  hope,  madam,  I  shall  always  have  the 

sense  to  give  you  leave  to  expose  yourself,  as  yoa 
call  it,  without  interruption,  [Bowing  respectfully.] 

Ind. — If  I  had  your  talents,  sir,  or  your  poujer,  to 
make  my  actions  speak  for  me,  I  might  be  silent,  and 
yet  pretend  to  somewhat  more  than  being  agreeable. 
But  as  it  is 

Bev Keally,  madam,  I  know  o£none  of  my  actions 

that  deserve  your  attention.  If  I  might  be  vain 
of  any  thing,  it  is,  that  I  have  understanding  enough 
to  mark  you  out,  madam,  from  all  your  sex  as  the 
most  deserving  object  of  my  esteem, 

Ind.  [Aside.] — A  cold  word!  Though  I  cannot 
claim  even  his  esteem,  QTo  him."!  Did  I  think,  sir, 
that  your  esteem  fox  me  "ptocft<iAfi^feQm.«K^  Nkosk^ 
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in  me,  and  not  altogether  from  yotar  own  generosity , 
I  should  be  in  danger  of  forfeiting  it. 

Bey How  so^  madam  ? 

Ind. — What  do  you  think,  sir,  would  be  so  likely 
to  puff  up  a  weak  woman's  vanity  as  the  esteem  of  a 
man  of  understanding  f  Esteem  is  the  result  of  cooi 
reason;  the  voluntary  tribute  paid  to  inward  wort?^. 
Who,  then,  would  not  be  proud  of  the  esteem  of  a 
person  of  sense,  which  is  always  unbiassed;  whilst 
Vwe  is  often  the  effect  of  weakness,  [Looking  hard  at 
Bevil,  who  casts  down  his  eyes  respectfully.]  Esteem 
irises  from  a  higher  source,  the  substantial  merit  of 
;he  mind. 

Bev. — True,  madam;  and  great  minds  only  can 
command  it.  [Bowing  respectfully.]  The  utmost 
Measure  and  pride  of  my  life,  madam,  is,  that  I 
indeavour  to  esteem  you  as — I  ought. 

Ind — [Aside.] — As  he  ought  I  StiU  more  perplex-  Apprehen- 
ng!    He  neither  saves  nor  hills  my  hope,     I  will  ****"• 
"ry  him  a  little  ^rM^.     [To  him.]     Now,  I  think  Questioning 
>n  it,  I  must  beg  your  opinion,  sir,  on  a  point  which 
seated  a  debate  between  my  aunt  and  me,  just  before 
ron  came  in.     She  would  needs  have  it,  that  no  man 
!Ter  does  any  extraordinary  kindness  for  a  woman 
mt  from  selfish  views. 

Bey. — Well,  madam,  I  cannot  say,  but  I  am  in  Respect. 
he  fRotn,  of  her  opinion,  if  she  means  by  selfish  vieics 
rhat  some  understand  by  the  phrase ;  that  is,  his 
mn  plecuure :  the  highest  pleasure  human  nature  is 
apdble  of,  that  of  being  conscious  that  from  his 
uperfluityj  an  innocent  and  virtuous  spirit,  a  person 
rhom  he  thinks  one  of  the  prime  ornaments  of  the 
reatian,  is  raised  above  the  temptations  and  sorrows 
f  life;  the  pleasure  of  seeing  satisfaction,  health. 
nd  gladness  brighten  in  the  ccuntenance  of  one  he 
alues  above  aU  maaiifui.     Wh&t  a  man  bestows  in 

u 
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such  a  way,  may,  I  think,  be  said,  in  one  sense,  to " 
laid  out  witli  a  selfish  view  as  much  as  if  he  spent 
in  what  is  called  the  pleasures  of  the  world;  wi 
this  difference^  that  he  shows  a  better  taste  in  expem 
Nor  should  I  think  this  any  such  extraordinary  ma 
ter  of  hei'oism  in  a  man  of  an  easy  forttme.  Eve 
gentleman  ought  to  be  capable  of  this,  and  I  don 
not  but  many  are.  For  I  hope  there  are  many  w) 
take  more  delight  in  reflection  than  sensation — 
Sudden  re-  thinking  than  in  eating. — But  what  am  I  dovng 
[Pulls  out  his  watch  hastily.]  My  hour  with  Id 
Myrtle  is  come — Madam,  I  must  take  my  lea^ 
abruptly  ;  but  if  you  please,  will  do  myself  the  pie 
sure  of  waiting  on  you  in  the  afternoon.  Till  whc 
madam,  your  most  obedient. — [Exit.] 


callection. 


Complai. 
Kance. 

Anger, 


Complai. 
sance. 


XX ANGER RECONCILIATION. 

The  scene  between  Mr.  Bevil  and  Mr.  Myrtle. — Stede, 

Bevil. — Sir,  I  am  extremely  obliged  to  you  for  tli 
honour. 

Myrtle The  time  and  place,  our  loTig  acqtum 

ancCf  and  many  other  circumstances  which  affect  n 
on  this  occasion^  oblige  me,  without  ceremony  < 
conference,  to  desire  that  you  will  comply  with  tJ 
request  in  my  letter,  of  which  you  have  oitreaA 
acknowledged  the  receipt. 

Bev — Sir,  I  have  received  a  letter  from  you  in 
very  unusual  style.  But  as  I  am  conscious  of  tJ 
integrity  of  my  behaviour  with  respect  to  you,  ai 
intend  that  every  thing  in  this  matter  shall  be  yoi 
own  seeking,  I  shall  understand  nothing  but  what  yc 
are  pleased  to  confirm  face  to  face.  You  are  ther 
fore  to  take  it  for  granted,  that  WiONQ  forgotten  tl 
contents  of  your  epistle. 
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Myrt. — ^Your  cool  behaviour,  Mr.  Bevil,  is  agree-  Anger, 
able  to  the  umoortky  use  you  have  made  of  my  sim- 
fUdhf  and  franhiess  to  you.  And  I  see  your 
moderation  tends  to  your  oum  advantage,  not  mine; 
to  your  own  safety,  not  to  justice  for  the  wrongs 
you  haye  done  yonrjriend. 

Bev. — ^My  own  safety,  Mr.  Myrtle  ?  Offence. 

Myrt — Your  oum  safety,  Mr.  Bevil.  Reproof. 

Bev. — ^Mr.  Myrtle,  there  is  no  disguising  any  Diapieasure. 
longer,  that  I  understand  what  you  would  force  me 
to.  Yoa  know  my  principle  upon  that  point ;  and  Firmness. 
you  have  often  heard  me  express  my  disapprobation 
of  the  socage  manner  of  deciding  quarrels,  which 
tjrnumical  custom  has  introduced,  to  the  breach  of 
all  laws,  both  divine  and  human, 

Myrt. — ^Mr.  Bevil,  Mr.  Bevil  I   It  would  be  a  Reproach- 
good  first  principle  in  those  who  have  so  tender  a  '^^^' 
conscience  that  waj,  to  have  as  much  abhorrence  at 
icing  injuries  as [Turns  away  abruptly.] 

Bev. — As  what  ? 

Myrt. — As  fear  of  ansujering  ihem.  Irritating. 

Bev. — Mr.  Myrtle,  I  have  no  fear  of  answering  Seif-viudi- 
(oof  injury  I  have  done  you;  because  I  have  meant  c*^<>»- 
yoa  none;  for  the  truth  of  which  I  am  ready  to 
appeal  to  any  indifferent  person^  even  of  your  own 
choosing.     But  I  ovm  I  am  afraid  of  doing  a  wicked  Seriousness. 
action,  I  mean  of  shedding  your  blood,  or  giving  you 
an  opportunity  of  shedding  mine,  cold.    I  am  not 
afraid  of  you,  Mr.  Myrtle ;  but  I  own  I  am  afraid  Pious  vcno- 
of  Him  who  gave  me  this  life  in  trust,  on  other  con-  '*^^"- 
cations,  and  with  other  designs,  than  that  I  should 
hazard,  or  throw  it  away,  because  a  rash  inconside- 
rate man  is  pleased  to  be  offended,  without  knounjig 
whether   he  is  injured  or  not.    No — I  will  not.  Courage, 
for  your,  or  any  maiCs  humour,  commit  a  hnjowt^ 
crime — a  crime  which  Icamiot  repair^  or  which  may, 
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in  the  very  act,  cut  me  off  from  all  possibility  of 
repentance. 

Myrt. — ^Mr.  Bevil,  I  must  tell  yon,  this  coolneUt 
this  moralizing,  shall  not  cheat  me  of  my  love.  You 
may  toish  to  preserve  your  life,  that  yon  may  wed 
Lucinda.  And  I  have  reason  to  be  indijffereni  shook 
it,  if  I  am  to  lose  all  that  from  which  I  expect  aqf 
joy  in  life.  But  I  shfdl  first  try  one  means  toward 
recovering  her,  I  mean  by  showing  her  what  a 
davntless  hero  she  has  chosen  for  her  husband, 

Bev Show  me  but  the  least  glimpse  of  argument 

that  I  am  authorized  to  contend  with  you  at  the  peril 
of  the  life  of  one  of  us,  and  I  am  ready  upon  joor 
own  terms.  If  this  will  not  satisfy  you,  and  you  wSi 
make  a  lawless  assatdt  upon  me,  I  will  defend  mynif 
as  against  a  ruffian.  There  is  no  such  terror^ 
Mr.  Myrtle,  in  the  anger  of  those  who  are  quiddi 
hot,  and  quickly  cool  again,  they  know  not  how  or 
why.  I  d!i^  you  to  show  wherein  I  have  wnmgei 
you. 

M)Tt. — Mr.  Bevil,  it  is  easy  for  you  to  talk  codbf 
on  this  occasion.  You  who  know  not,  I  soi^poee, 
what  it  is  to  love;  and  from  your  large  fortune  and 
your  specious  outward  carriage,  have  it  in  your 
power  to  obtain  the  hand  of  a  ujoman  of  honour, 
without  much  trouble  or  anxiety — you  know  notktJ^ 
of  what  it  is  to  be  alarmed,  distracted^  with  the 
terror  of  losing  what  is  dearer  than  Z(/^.  You  are 
happy.  Your  marriage  goes  on  like  ot>mj?i<m  &«n- 
ne^j,  and,  in  the  interim,  you  can  amuse  yourself 
with  making  love  to  Indiana. 

Bev. — ^You  have  touched  me  beyond  the  patience 

of  a  man;  and  the  defence  o£  spotless  innocence  will, 

I  hope,  excuse  my  accepting  your  challenge,  or  at 

least  my  obliging  you  to  retract  your  unworthy 

reflections.    I  tmll  not,  \£  \  caai  vicaA.\\»,  «hedt{<nir 
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hlood,  nor  shall  you  mine;  bat  Indiana's  unprotected 
mnocence  I  will  defend.    Who  voaitt  f  Aathonty. 

Serv. ^Did  you  CaUy  or  ?  Submission. 

Bev. Yes,  go  call  a  coach.  Command- 

Serv— 5ir— Mr.  Myrtle--Gentlemeti~-YoxL    are  T^pidaHon 

friends ^I  am  but  a  servant — ^But with  sub- 

Bev Call  &  coach.    [Exit  Serv.]  ^«"- 

[A  long  pause.    They  walk  sullenly  about  the 

iooni.3 

[Aside.] Shall  I  (though  provoked  beyond  suf-  Recollection 

ferance)  recover  myself  at  the  entrance  of  a  third 

persottf  and  that  my  servant  too;  and  shall  I  not 

have  a  due  respect  for  the  dictates  of  my  own  con- 

gdence;  for  what  I  owe  to  the  best  o£ fathers,  and  to 

the  defenceless  innocence  of  my  lovely  Indiana,  whose 

Tery  life  depends  on  mine  f 

[To  Mr.  Myrtle.] — ^I  hare,  thank  heaven,  had 
time  to  recollect  myself,  and  have  determined  U>  con- 
vince you,  by  means  I  would  willingly  have  avoided, 
but  which  yet  are  preferable  to  murderous  duellings 
that  I  .am  more  innocent  of  nothing  than  of  rivalling 
you  in  the  affections  of  Lucinda.  Read  this  letter;  Remon- 
and  consider  what  effect  it  would  have  had  upon  you  »*»*»««• 
to  hxve  found  it  about  the  man  you  had  murdered. 

[Myrtle  reads,  and  discovers  that  Bevil,  so  far  from 
preventing  his  marriage  with  Lucinda,  was  doing  all 
he  could  to  promote  it.] — Oh,  I  want  no  more  to  Joy. 
dear  your  innocence,  my  injured  worthy  friend.    I 
see  her  dear  name  at  llie  bottom — ^I  see  that  you  Shame. 
have  been  yar  enough  from  designing  any  obstacle  to 
my  happiness,  while  I  have  been  treating  my  bene-  Remorse. 
factor  as  my  betrayer.    Oh,  Bevil,  with  what  words  Confusion. 
shall  I 

Bev.^ — ^There  is  no  need  of  words.    To  canoince  is  BvBn^olsaot 
nwre  than  toconguer.    If  yon  are  but  satisfied  that 
JmeaiUxou  no  wron^,  all  ia  as  it  should  he. 
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Anguish.  Myrt ^But  can  you  forgive such  madness  f 

Remorse.  g^^ jj^^^  ^^^  j  myself  offended?    I  had  abnost 

Benevolence  f         i    t 

and  forgiv-    been  as  guilty  as  you,  though  I  had  the  advantage  of 

ing-  yoUy  by  knowing  what  you  did  not  know. 

Anguish.  Myrt. — That  I  should  be  such    a   precipitate 

Remorse.       ^^^^^  , 

forgiving.        Bev. — Pritkee,  no  more. 

seif-congra-     Myrt How  many  friends  have  died  by  the  hands 

*"th*h'*'    r  of  ^ie/wfo,  merely  for  want  of  temper/     What  do  I 

not  owe  to  your  superiority  of  understanding !  What 
Entreating,  2i precipice  have  I  escaped!  Oh,  mj  friend! — Can 
morae'^^       you  ever^^orgive — can  you  ever  again  look  upon  mc 

— ^with  an  eye  oi favour  f 
Benevolence      Bev. — Why  should  I  not  f     Any  man  may  nds' 

take.    Any  man  may  be  violent  where  his  love  is 

concerned.     I  was  myself. 
Admiration.     Myrt Oh,  Bevil !    You  are  capable  of  all  that 

is  great  J  all  that  is  heroic. 

[Enter  a  servant  to  Bevil,  and  gives  a  letter.] 


XXI INCULCATING COMMANDING — ^ENTREATING — 

WASNING. 

The  dying  charge  of  Micipaa,  King  of  Nmnidia,  to  Jngortha, 
whom  he  had  adopted,  and  made  joint-heir  to  his  kingdom, 
with  hia  two  sons,  Adherbal  and  HiempsaL 

Exciting  to  You  knoWj  Jugurtha,  that  I  received  you  under  my 

gratitude,     protection  in  your  early  youths  when  left  a  helpless 

and  hopeless  orphan.  I  advanced  you  to  high  honours 

in  my  kingdom,  in  the  full  assurance  that  you  would 

prove  grateful  for  my  kindness  to  you;  and  that  if  I 

came  to  have  children  of  my  own,  you-  would  study 

to  repay  to  them  what  you  owed  to  me.     Hitherto  I 

have  had  no  reason  to  repent  oi  my  favours  to  you; 

Commen-      for,  to  omit  2X\.  former  instances  of  your  extraordi- 

^^*^         nary  merit,  your  late  beTiaviour  m  t\i^  Numccntum  tear 

has  reflected  upon  me  and  my  hitigdom  «b  uew  «jq.\ 
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distinguished  glory.     You  have,  by  your  valour, 
rendered  the  Roman  commomoealthj  which  hefora 
was  weU  affected  to  our  Interest,  much  more  friendly. 
In  Spain  you  have  raised  the  honour  of  my  name  nd 
croum;  and  you  have  surmounted  what  is  justly 
reckoned  one  of  the  greatest  difficulties^  having,  by 
your  merits  silenced  envy.    My  dissolution  seems  now 
to  be  fast  approaching,    I  therefore  beseech  and 
conjure  you,  my  dear  Jttgurtha,  by  this  right  hand;  Entreating, 
by  the  remembrance  of  my  past  hindness  to  you ;  by 
the  honour  of  my  kingdom,  and  by  the  majesty  of 
the  gods — ^be  kind  to  my  two  sons,  whom  my  favour 
to  you  has  made  your  brothers ;  and  do  not  think 
of  forming  a  connexion  with  any  stranger  to  the  pre- 
judice of  your  relations.    It  is  not  by  arms,  nor  by 
treasures,  that  a  kingdom  is  secured,  but  by  u;eZ^  Warning. 
affected  subjects  and  a/Zt&«.   And  it  is  hy  faithful  and 
important  services  th&t  friendship  (which  neither goZeZ  Teaching. 
will  purchase  nor  arm«  extort)  is  secured.    But  ti^Aa^ 
friendship  is  more  perfect  than  that  which  ought  to  Remon- 
obtain  between  brothers  f      What  fidelity  can  be  stance. 
expected  among  strangers,  if  it  is  wantiTig  among 
relations  f     The  kingdom  I  Zeav6  you  is  in  good  con- 
ditioUy  if  you  govern  it  properly;  if  otherwise,  it  is  Warning. 
loeoii — ^for  by  agreement,  a  «maZZ  state  increases;  by 
division,  a  ^eo/  one  goes  to  rum.    It  will  lie  upon 
you,  Jugurtha,  who  are  come  to  riper  years,  more  inculcation. 
than  your  brothers,  to  provide,  that  no  misconduct 
produce  any  bad  effect    And  if  any  difference  should 
arise  between  you  and  your  brothers  (which  may  the 
gods  avert!')  the  public  will  charge  you,  however  Devotion. 
vmocent  you  may  be,  as  the  aggressor,  because  your 
years  and  abilities  give  you  the  superiority.    But  I 
firmly  persuade  myself,  that  you  will  treat  them  with 
kindness,  and  ibat  they  will  bonoui  and  esteem  you  Hope. 
33  }rour  dutu^^isAed  virtue  deserves. 
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XXII COMPLAINING ^ENTBEATING. 

The  speech  of  Adherbal,  son  of  Micipsa,  King  of  Nmnidii, 
eomplaining  to  the  Roman  Senate,  and  imploring  assistanee 
against  the  violence  of  Jugoitha,  adopted,  and  left  co-heir  of 
the  kingdom,  hy  Micipsa,  with  himself  and  Hiempsal,  whidi 
last  Jugurtha  had  procured  to  he  murdered. — SaUusL 

Explaining.  FATHERS,  it  IS  knowii  to  you,  that  the  King  31icipsa, 
my  father^  on  his  death-bed,  left  in  charge  to  Jugwr- 
thay  his  adopted  son,  conjointly  with  my  nnfortunate 
brother  Hiempsal  and  myself,  the  children  of  hii 
own  body,  the   administration  of  the  kingdom  of 

Submission.  Kumidia,  directing  us  to  consider  the  Senate  and 
people  of  Rome  as  proprietors  of  it.  He  charged  us 
to  use  our  best  endeavours  to  be  serviceable  to  the 
Roman  commonwealth  in  peace  and  war;  assuring 
us,  that  your  protection  woidd  prove  to  us  a  defend 
agdnst  all  enemies,  and  would  be  instead  of  amdes, 
fortifications,  and  treasures. 

Grief.  While  my  brother  and  I  were  thinking  of  nothing 

but  how  to  regulate  ourselves  according  to  the  direc- 
tions of  our  deceased  father,  Jugurtha — ^the  most 

Complaining  infamous  of  mankind  I — breaking  through  aU  ties  of 
gratitude,  and  of  common  humanity,  and  tramplii^ 
on  the  authority  of  the  Roman  commonwealth,  pro- 
cured the  murder  of  my  unfortunate  brother,  and  has 
driven  me  from  my  throne  and  tiative  country,  though 
he  knows  I  inherit,  from  my  grandfather  Massinissa, 
and  my  father  Midpsa,  the  friendship  and  alliance 
of  the  Romans, 

Grief.  For  a  prince  to  be  reduced,  by  villany,  to  my 

distressful  circumstances,  is  calamity  enough;  but  my 
misfortunes  are  heightened  by  the  consideration,  that 
I  find  myself  obliged  to  solicit  your  assistance, 
fathers,  for  the  services  done  you  by  my  ancestors; 
not  for  any  I  have  been  able  to  tcii^«c  ^wi  \xi  \bl^ 
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itn  person.     Jugurtha  has  put  it  out  of  mj  power  Complaining 

)  deserve  any  thing  at  your  hands,  and  has  forced 

le  to  be  burdensome  before  I  could  be  useful  to  you. 

Jid  yet,  if  I  had  no  plea  but  my  undeserved  misery, 

ho,  from  SLpower/ul  prince,  the  descendant  of  a  race 

t  illustrious  monarchs^  find  myself,  without  any  fault 

r  my  oum,  destitute  of  every  support,  and  reduced  to 

le  necessity  of  begging  fore^  assistance  against 

a  enemy^  who  has  seized  mj  throne  and  kingdom — 

my  unequalled  distresses  were  all  I  had  to  plead,  it  Submission. 
trald  become  the  greatness  of  the  Roman  common^  Entreatiug. 
eaUh,  the  arhitress  of  the  world,  to  protect  the 
juredy  and  to  check  the  triumph  of  daring  wicked- 
set  over  helpless  innocence.    But,  to  provoke  your  Exciting  to 
mgeance  to  the  utmost,  Jugurtha  has  driven  me  vindicUve- 
om  the  very  dominions  which  the  senate  and  peo- 
le  of  Rome  gave  to  my  ancestors,  and  from  whence 
y  grandfather  and  my  father,  under  yottr  auspices, 
cpelled  Syphax  and  the  Carthaginians,     Thus, 
thers,  your  kindness  to  our  family  is  defeated,  and 
agturtha^  in  injuring  me,  throws  contempt  on  ^ou. 

O  wretched  prince/  O  cruel  reverse  of  fortune!  Lamenting. 
'  father  Midpsa!  is  this  the  consequence  of  your 
merosity — ^that  he  whom  your  goodness  raised  to  an 
liolity  with  your  own  children  should  be  the  mur- 
*rer  of  your  children  !    Must,  then,  the  royal  house  Horror. 
*  ITumidia  always  be  a  scene  of  havoc  and  blood?  Lamenting. 
^Idle  Carthage  remained,  we  suffered,  as  was  to  be 
:pectedf  all  sorts  of  hardships,  from  their  hostile 
'tacks;  our  enemy  Jiear;  our  only  powerful  ally,  the 
'4)man  commonwealth,  at  a  distance;  while  we  were 
»  circumstanced,  we  were  always  in  arm«  and  in 
*^ian.     When  that  scourge  of  Africa  was  no  more,  Glimmering 
e  congratulated  ourselves  on  the  prospect  of  estab-  ^^^' 
shed  peace/  hut  instead  of  peace,  behoJd  the  king- 
im  ofNumidia  dreiic^d  with  royal  bloody  and  tbe  Horrot* 
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only  surviving  son  of  its  late  king  flying  from  aa 
adopted  murderer,  and  seeking  that  safety  in  foreign 
countries  which  he  cannot  command  in  his  oum 
kingdom. 

Whither — ohy  whither  shall  Ifly  f  If  I  return  to 
the  royal  palace  of  my  ancestors,  my  father's  tkron 
is  seized  by  the  murderer  of  my  brother,  WhatiSKi 
I  there  expect,  but  that  Jugurtha  should  hasten  to 
imbrue  in  my  blood  those  hands  which  are  now  reek' 
ivg  with  my  brother'' s^  If  I  were  to  fly  for  refuge 
or  for  assistance,  to  any  other  court,  from  what  prince 
can  I  hope  ior  protection^  if  the  Roman  coTnmomoeaUk 
gives  me  up  f  From  my  oum  family  or  friends  I 
have  no  expectations.  My  royal  father  is  no  more. 
He  is  beyond  the  reach  of  violence,  and  out  of  hear- 
ing of  the  complaijits  of  his  unhappy  son.  Were  my 
brother  alive,,  our  mutual  sympathy  would  be  some 
alleviation;  but  he  is  hurried  out  of  life  in  his  early 
youth  by  the  very  hand  which  should  have  been  the 
last  to  injure  any  of  the  royal  family  of  NumidOa, 
The  bloody  Jugurtha  has  butchered  all  whom  he 
suspected  to  be  in  my  interest.  Some  have  been 
destroyed  by  the  lingering  torment  of  the  cross; 
others  have  been  given  a  prey  to  wild  beasts,  and 
their  anguish  made  the  sport  of  men  more  cruel  than 
wild  beasts.  If  there  be  any  yet  alive^  they  are  shA 
up  in  dungeons,  there  to  drag  out  a  life  more  intole- 
rable than  death. 

Look  f^tt^n,  illustrious  senators  of  Rome,  from  that 
height  of  power  to  which  you  are  raised,  on  the 
unexampled  distresses  of  a  prince,  who  is,  by  the 
cruelty  of  a  wicked  intruder,  become  an  outcast  from 
all  mankind.  Let  not  the  crafty  insinuations  of  him 
who  returns  murder  for  adoption^  prejudice  your 
judgment.  Do  not  listen  to  the  wretch  who  has 
butchered  the  son  and  relations  oi  «w  Xli\jg,  niW  ^x^ 


•  ^ 
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iim  power  to  sit  on  the  same  throne  with  his  awn 
tims.  I  have  been  informed  that  he  labours  by  his  Acciuation. 
emissaries  to  prevent  your  determining  any  thing 
against  him  in  his  absence,  pretending  that  I  magnify 
mj  distress,  and  that  I  might,for  him,  have  stay edin 
peace  in  my  oum  kingdom.  But,  if  ever  the  time  come  Complaining, 
when  the  due  vengeance  from  o^ore  shall  oo^^oA^  him, 
he  will  then  dissemble  in  the  Yorysame  manner  as  1  do. 
Then  he  who  note,  hardened  in  wickedness,  triumphs 
OTer  those  whom  his  violence  has  laid  low^  will,  in  his 
turn,  feel  distress,  and  suffer  for  his  impious  ingrati- 
tude to  my  father,  and  his  blood-thirsty  cruelty  to  my 
brother. 

Oh,  murdered,  butchered  brother  I  Oh,  dearest  to  Lamenting. 
my  heart — now  gone  for  ever  from  my  s^ht — ^But 
idiy  should  I  lament  his  deaths  He  is  indeed 
deprived  of  the  blessed  light  of  heaven,  of  life,  and 
Hii^cjom  at  once  by  the  very  person  who  ought  to 
haye  been  the  first  to  hazard  his  oum  life  in  defence 
o£amf  one  of  Jllicipsa's  family:  but,  as  things  are, 
my  brother  is  not  so  much  deprived  of  these  comforts 
as  deliyered  from  terror,  from,  flight,  from  exile,  and 
the  endless  train  of  miseries  which  render  life  to  me 
a  burden.  He  lies  full  2ou;,  gored  with  wounds  Horror. 
and  festering  in  his  own  5/ooJ.  But  he  lies  in 
peace.  He  feels  wme  of  the  miseries  which  rend  Anguish. 
my  soul  with  agony  and  distraction;  whilst  I  am  set 
up  a  spectacle  to  all  mankind  of  the  uncertainty  of 
human  affairs.  So  far  from  having  it  in  my  power 
to  revenge  his  death,  I  am  not  master  of  the  means 
of  securing  my  oum  life.  So  far  from  being  in  a 
condition  to  defend  my  kingdom  from  the  violence  of 
the  usurper,  I  am  obliged  to  apply  for  foreign  pro^ 
tectum  for  my  owti  person. 

Fathers!  Senators  of  Borne f  the  arbiters  of  the  Vdiemcivt 
iDdri^/  To  you  J Jfy  for  refuge  £rom  the  murder  ova  ■^"«*^^^^ 
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Urgent  en-  Jury  of  JugtortJui.  By  your  affection  fcfr  jova  cW- 
treaty.  dreti,  by  your  love  for  your  country,  by  your  om 
virtues^  by  the  majesty  of  the  JSomoit  commonweiM, 
by  all  that  is  sacred,  and  all  that  is  deea^  to  jtn, 
deliver  B,  tor  etched  prince  from  undeserved,  taqrrooold 
injury,  and  save  the  ktngdom  of  Numidui,  whidi  ■ 
your  oton  proper ty,  from  being  thejirey  of  otoIoKik 
usurpation,  and  cruelty. 


i= 


Courage. 


Vexation. 
Courage. 

Warning. 


Encourag- 
ing. 


XXIU. — ^EXHORTATION. 

The  speech  of  GkJgacos,  the  general  of  the  CaledonS,^  it 
which  he  exhorts  the  army  he  had  assembled,  in  ordir  ti 
expel  the  Romans,  to  fight  valiantly  against  their  foes  vaks 
Julius  Agricola. — Tacitus, 

COUNTBTMEK  AND  FeIXOW-SOUDIEBS,   whon  I  COl- 

sider  the  cause  for  which  we  have  drawn  our  noor^ 
and  the  necessity  of  striking  an  effectual  £2oiobeto 
we  MeaM^  them  again,  I  feel  joyful  hopes  arisiiigii 
my  mind,  that  this  day  an  opening  shall  be  made  for 
the  restoration  of  British  Uberty,  and  for  shaking  €§ 
the  infamous  yohe  of  Roman  slavery,  Caledama  k 
yet  Jree,  The  all-grasping  power  of  Rome  has  not 
yet  been  able  to  seize  our  Uberty,  But  it  is  only  to 
be  preserved  by  valour.  By  Jlight  it  cannot,  for  die 
sea  conjines  us,  and  that  the  more  effectually,  as  'hetig 
possessed  by  the^6e^5  of  the  enemy.  As  it  is  by  arwu 
that  the  brave  acquire  immortal  fxme,  so  it  is  by  arwu 
that  the  sordid  must  defend  their  /tv«5  and  properttes, 
or  Zof«  them.  You  are  the  very  men,  my  friends, 
who  have  hitherto  set  bounds  to  the  unmeasurable 
ambition  of  the  Romans-    In  consequence  of  your 


1  The  Caledonii  were,  according  to  Ptolemy,  the  inhabitants 
of  the  interior  parts  of  w\ibi&  \>eioT«  \i\:ub  \>sa»xl  ^hr^a  oa^^SAiScot 
Jaad,  now  North  Britain. 
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Bluibiting  the  more  imtecessible  parts  of  the  island, 
joa  have  hitherto  been  free  from  the  common  dis- 
grace and  the  common  sufferings.  You  lie  almost 
out  of  the  reach  of  frtme  itself;  but  you  must  not  Warning. 
txpect  to  enjoy  this  untroubled  security  any  longer, 
nnless  you  bestir  yourselyes  so  effectually  as  to  put 
it  out  of  ihe  power  of  the  enemy  to  search  out  your 
retreats,  and  disturb  your  repose.  If  you  do  not, 
curiosity  alone  will  set  them  tL  prying^  and  they  will 
conclude  that  there  is  something  worth  the  labour  of 
conquering  in  the  interior  parts  of  ihe  island,  merely 
because  Ihey  have  never  seen  them.  What  is  little 
known  is  oflen  coveted,  because  so  little  knoum.  And 
yon  are  not  to  expect  that  you  should  escape  the 
raoage  of  the  general  plunderers  of  mankind,  by  any 
sentiment  of  moderation  in  them.  When  the  coun- 
tries which  are  more  accessible  come  to  be  subdued, 
they  will  then  force  their  way  into  those  which  are 
harder  to  come  at.  And  if  they  should  conquer  the  Accusatiun. 
dry  land  over  the  whole  world,  Ihey  will  then  think  of 
carrying  their  arms  beyond  the  ocean,  to  see  whether 
there  be  not  certain  unJmoum  regions  which  they  may 
attach,  and  reduce  under  subjection  to  the  Roman 
empire.  For  we  see,  that  if  a  country  is  thought  to 
be  powerful  in  arms  the  Bomans  attack  it,  because 
the  conquest  will  "be glorious;  if  inconsiderable  in  the 
wdUtary  art,  because  the  victory  will  be  easy;  if  rich, 
they  are  drawn  thither  by  the  hope  of  plunder;  if 
poor,  by  the  desire  of  fame.  The  east  and  the  west, 
the  souih  and  the  north,  the  face  of  the  whole  earth, 
is  the  sceuB  of  their  military  achievements ;  the  uwrld 
is  too  little  for  their  ambition  and  their  avarice.  They 
are  the  only  nation  erer  known  to  be  equally  desir- 
ous of  conquering  a  poor  kingdom  as  a  rich  one. 
Their  supreme  joy  seems  to  be  ravaging,  fightingy  Uortot. 
9Dd  sAeau^i^gr  of  3/ood;  and  when  they  have  unpeo- 


^ 
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pUd  a  region,  so  that  there  are  none  left  alioe  able  to 
bear  arms,  they  say  they  have  given  peaee  to  that 
country. 

Nature  itself  has  peculiarly  endeared  to  aU  mea, 
their  wives  and  their  children.  But  it  is  known  to 
you,  my  countrjrmen,  that  the  conquered  youth  are 
dally  drafted  off  to  supply  the  deficiencies  in  tfae 

Horror.  Roman  army.  The  wivest  the  sisters,  and  tin 
daughters  of  the  conquered  are  either  exposed  to  tin 
violence,  or  at  least  corrupted  by  the  arts,  of  thett 

Accusation,  cruel  spoHers.  The  fruits  of  our  industry  are  plm' 
dered  to  make  up  the  tributes  imposed  on  us  by 
oppressive  avarice,     Britons  sow  their  fields,  and  the 

Complaining  greedy  Romans  reap  them.  Our  very  bodies  are 
worn  out  in  carrying  on  their  military  worhs,  and 
our  toils  are  rewarded  by  them  with  abuse  and  stripes. 
Those  who  are  bom  to  slavery  are  bought  and  mom- 
indignation,  tained  by  their  master.  But  this  unhappy  countn/ 
pays  for  being  enslaved,  and  fieds  those  who  enslave 
it.  And  our  portion  of  disgrace  is  the  bitterest,  ai 
the  inhabitants  of  Mm  island  are  the  2atf^  who  have 

Accusation,  fallen  under  the  galling  yoke.  Our  native  bent 
against  tyranny  is  the  offence  which  most  sensibly 
irritates  those  ZorrfZy  usurpers.  Our  distance  from 
the  «eaf  of  government,  and  our  natural  defence  by 
the  surrounding  oceaTi,  render  us  obnoxious  to  their 
suspicions;  for  they  know  that  Britons  are  ftom  with 
an  instinctive  Zorc  of  liberty;  and  they  conclude, 
that  we  must  be  naturally  led  to  think  of  taking  the 
advantage  of  our  detached  situation  to  disengage  our- 
selves, 0715  time  or  other,  from  their  oppression. 

Warning.  Thus,  my  countrymen  and  fellow-soldiers,  sus- 
pected and  hated,  as  we  ever  must  be  by  the  Romans, 
there  is  no  prospect  of  our  enjoying  even  a  tolerable 

Courage.  State  of  bondage  under  them.  Let  us,  then,  in  the 
name  of  all  that  is  sacred,  and  in  defence  of  all  that 
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ii  dear  to  us,  resolve  to  exert  ourselves,  if  not  for 

f^lory,  at  least  for  safety;  if  not  in  vindication  of 

British  honour,  at  least  in  defence  of  our  lives.    How  Commcnda. 

near  were  the  Br^asiiines^  to  shaking  o/f  the  yoke —  **®°- 

led  on,  too,  by  a  woman  f    They  burned  a  Roman 

settlement ;  they  attached  the  dreaded  Roman  legions 

in  their  camp.     Had  not  their  partial  success  drawn  Kegret. 

them  into  2^  fatal  security y  the  business  would  have 

been  done.  And  shall  not  we  of  the  Caledonian  region.  Courage. 

whose  territories  are  yet  free,  and  whose  strength 

entire — shall  not  we,  my  fellow-soldiers,  attempt  some- 

thing  which  may  show  these  foreign  ravagers  that 

they  have  more  to  do  than  they  think  of  before  they 

can  be  masters  of  the  whole  island  f 

But,  afler  all,  who  are  these  mighty  Romans  f  Are  Contempt. 
they  godsy  or  mortal  men  like  ourselves  f    Do  we  not 
see  that  they  fall  into  the  same  errors  and  weaknesses 
•8  others  f     Does  not  peace  effeminate  them  ?    Does 
not  abundance  debauch  them?    Does  not  luxury 
enervate  them  ?     Do  they  not  even  go  to  excess  in 
the  most  unmanly  vices  f    And  can  you  imagine  that  Remon. 
they  who  are  remarkable  for  their  vices  are  likewise  *^*"^'*- 
remarkable  for  their  valour  f        ^hat,  then,  do  we  Courage. 
dread  f — Shall  I  tell  you  the  very  truth,  my  fellow- 
soldiers  1      It   is   by   means  of  our  intestine  divi-  Regret. 
sions  that  the  llonians  have  gained  so  great  advan- 
tages over  us.      They  turn  tlie  mismanagement  of 
their  enemies  to  their  own  praise.     They  boast  of 
what  they  have  done,  and  say  nothing  of  what  we 
might  have  done,  had  we  been  so  wise  as  to  unite 
against  them. 

Wh€it  is  this  formidable  Koman  arjny  f     Is  it  not  Contumpt. 
eomposed  of  a  mixture  o£ people  from  different  coun- 

>  The  Brirantines,  according  to  Ptolerny,  inhahited  what  is 
now  called  Yorkshire,  the  buhopric  of  Durham,  &c. 
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Rcjfret. 


Courage. 
Contempt. 


Coiirnife. 


tries,  some  moret  some  leu,  disposed  to  mHUarn 
achievements ;  some  morCt  some  less,  capable  oibear^ 
ing  fatigue  and  hardship.      They  keep  together, 
while  they  are  successful.    Attach  them  with  tfigowr; 
distress  them ;  and  you  will  see  them  more  disumtti 
among  themselves  than  we  are  now.    Can  anj  one 
imagine,  that  Gauls,  Qermans^  and — ^with  skiam  I 
must  add,  Britons^  who  homely  lend,  for  a  time,  their 
limbs  and  their  lives  to  build  up  2^  foreign  tyramuf^ 
can  any  one  imagine  that  these  will  not  be  longer  em* 
mies  than  slaves  /  or  that  such  an  army  is  held  togs' 
ther  by  sentiments  of  fidelity  or  ajffection  f     iVb :  the 
only  bond  of  union  among  them  is  fear.     And,  when* 
ever  terror  ceases  to  loorh  upon  the  minds  of  that 
mixed  multitude,  they  who  noio  fear  will  /A«ji  Aa(e 
their  tyrannical  masters.     On  ottr  n^fe  there  is  enrf 
possible  incitement  to  valour.    The  i^oman  coKrogi 
is  not,  as  ours^  inflamed  by  the  thought  of  wives  and 
children  in  danger  of  falling  into  the  hands  of  the 
enemy.    The  Romans  have  no  parents^  as  we  have,  to 
reproach  them  if  they  should  desert  their  infirm  o/({ 
a^6.     They  have  no  country  here  to   fight  for. 
Contempt.     They  are    a    motley  collection    of  foreigners^  in 
a  land  wholly  VTiAnou^n  to  them,  cut  off  from  their 
native  country,  hemmed  in  by  the  surrounding  ocean, 
and  given,  I  hope,  a  prey  into  our  hands  beyond  aU 
possibility  of  escape.   Let  not  the  soujid  of  the  Roman 
name  affright  your  ear^;  nor  let  the  glare  of  ^oW 
or  silver  upon  their  armour  dazzle  your  eyc#.     It  is 
not  by  gold  or  fz'Zt?^  that  men  are  either  wounded  or 
defended,  though  they  are  rendered  a  richer  prey  to 
the  conquerors.     Let  us  boldly  attack  this  disunited 
rabble:  we  shall  find  among  themselves  a  reutfore«' 
ment  to  our  army.     The  degenerate  Britons^  who  are 
incorporated  into  ^Aeir/orc6«,  will,  through  shame  of 
their  country's  cause  deserted  by  them,   quickly 


Cournge. 
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e  Komans,  and  come  over  to  us.  The  Oaidi, 
lering  their  former  liberty^  and  that  it  was 
nans  who  deprived  them  of  it,  will  forsake 
'onis,  Hjadjoin  the  assertors  oi freedom.  The 
iS  who  remain  in  their  army  Yr'UXfoUow  the 
3  of  their  countr^'men,  the  Usipii,  who  so 
fsertecL  And  what  will  there  be  then  to  fear  f 
uilf-garrisoned  forts ;  a  few  municipal  towns  Cou tempt. 
id  by  worn-out  old  men,  discord  universally 
ng,  occasioned  by  tyranny  in  those  who  corn- 
aid  obstinacy  in  those  who  should  obey.  On 
t,  an  army  united  in  the  cause  of  their  country ^  Courage. 
Ives,  their  children,  their  aged  parents,  their 
',  their  lives.  At  the  head  of  this  army — I 
lo  not  ofiend  against  modesty  in  saying,  there  Apology. 
eral  ready  to  exert  all  his  abilities,  such  as 
3,  and  to  hazard  his  life  in  leading  you  to 
and  to  freedom. 

dnde,  my  countrymen  and  fellow-soldiers,  Encourag- 
itting  you  in  mind,  that  on  your  behaviour  *"^' 
'  depends  your  future  enjoyment  of  peace  and 
or  your  subjection  to  a  tyrannical  enemy,  with 
rievous  consequences.  When,  therefore,  you 
»  engage — think  of  your  ancestors — and  think 
posterity. 


.BI.U1IT  REPROOF— WA.ENIMG — OrFERING— > 
FRIENDSHIP. 

edi  of  the  Scythian  amhaamtdora  to  Alexander,  -who 
mM  pr«paring  war  against  them. — Q.  Curtius. 

'  person  were  as  gigantic  as  your  desires,  the  Respect, 
iroald  not  contain  you.     Your  right  hand 
ouch  the  east,  and  your  left  the  west  at  the 
ne.     You  grasp  at  more  than  you  are  equal 
tun  Europe  you  reach  Asia:  from  Asia  you 

I 
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Remon- 
strance. 


lay  hold  on  Europe,  And  if  you  should  conquer  aU 
mankind^  you  seem  disposed  to  wage  war  with  woods 
and  snowSy  with  rivers  and  wild  beasts,  and  to  attempt 

Warning,  to  subdue  nature.  But  have  you  considered  the 
usual  course  of  things  f  Have  you  reflected,  that 
great  trees  are  many  year*  in  growing  to  their  heigiiti 

Contempt,  and  are  cut  down  in  an  hour?  It  is  foolish  to  tUnk 
of  theyrmY  only,  without  considering  the  height  ym. 

Warning,  have  to  cUmb  to  come  at  it.  Take  care,  lest,  wMe 
you  strive  to  reach  the  top,  you  fall  to  the  grouti 
with  the  branches  you  have  laid  hold  on.  The  fiWi 
when  dead,  is  devoured  by  ravens;  and  rt£5^  con^iOMf 
the  hardness  of  trow.  There  is  nothing  so  «froi^ 
but  it  is  in  danger  from  what  is  weak.  It  will 
therefore,  be  your  wisdom  to  take  care  how  you  voi- 
ture  beyond  your  reach.  Besides,  what  have  you  to 
do  with  the  Scythians,  or  the  Scythians  with  you  f 
We  have  never  invaded  Macedon :  why  should  you 
attack  Scythia  f  We  inhabit  vast  deserts  and  |wrt- 
less  woods,  where  we  do  not  want  to  hear  of  the 

Courage.  name  of  Alexander.  We  are  not  disposed  to  submit 
to  slavery;  and  we  have  no  ambition  to  tyraxmki 
over  any  nation.  That  you  may  understand  the 
genius  of  the  Scythians,  we  present  you  with  a  yoke 
of  oxen,  an  arrow,  and  a  goblet.  We  use  these 
respectively  in  our  commerce  with  friends  and  with 
foes.  We  give  to  our  friends  the  com,  which  we 
raise  by  the  labour  of  our  oxen.  With  the  goblet  we  : 
join  with  them  in  pouring  drink-offerings  to  the 
gods;  and  with  arrows  we  attack  our  enemies.  We 
have  conquered  those  who  have  attempted  to  <yrfl»- 
mze  over  us  in  our  own  country,  and  likewise  the 
kings  of  the  Medes  and  Persians,  when  they  made 
unjust  war  upon  us ;  and  we  have  opened  to  OV' 

Accusation,  selves  a  way  into  Egypt,     You  pretend  to  be  the 
punisher  of  rdhhtrs,  atvvi  a.T<i  ijourse\J  >Jafc  ysMxal 
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rr  of  mankind.    You  have  taken  Lydia;  70a 
seized  Syria;  jou.  are  master  of  Persia;  you 
subdued  the  JBactrians,  and  attacked  India, 
this  will  not  satisfy  you,  unless  you  lay  your 
iy  and  insatiable  hands  upon  omt  flocks  and  our 
f.    HowimpnM/^isyourcon^ffic^^    You^a^  Remon. 
cheSy  the  possession  of  which  only  increases  your  ■^"°*-**- 
ice.    You  increase  your  hunger  by  what  should 
nee  satiety;  so  that  the  fTu^re  you  have,  the  more 
desire.    But  have  you  ^brgo^  how  long  the  con- 
t  of  the  JBactrians  detained  you  ?     While  you 
i  subduing  them,  the  Sogdians  revolted.    Your 
•ritf«  serve  no  o^Aer  purpose  than  to  find  you 
'oyment  by  producing  new  wars;  for  the  business  inHtructiun. 
'ery  conquest  is  two-fold — ^to  win,  and  to  presei-ve. 
though  you  may  be  the  greatest  of  warriors.  Warning, 
must  expect^  that  the  nations  you  conquer  will 
Avour  to  shake  off  the  yoke  as  fast  as  possible, 
what  people  chooses  to  be  \xiiiier  foreign  domi-  Courage. 
t     If  you  will  cross  the  Tanais,  you  may  travel 
Scythia,  and  observe  how  extensive  a  territory 
^habit.     But  to  conquer  us  is  quite  another  busi-  Warning. 

Your  army  is  loaded  with  the  cumbrous  spoils 
any  nations.    You  will  find  the  poverty  of  the 
hians,  at  one  time,  too  nimble  for  your  pursuit;  Threatening 
at  another  time,  when  you  think  we  are  fled  far 
^h  from  you,  you  will  have  us  surprise  you  in 
camp;  for  the  Scythians  attack  with  no  less 
ir  than  they  fly.     Why  should  we  put  you  in  Romon. 
[  of  the  vastness  of  the  country  you  will  have  to  ^^^^^'^^' 
'ierf      The  deserts  g£  Scythia  are  commonly 
d  ofln  Greece;  and  all  the  world  knows  that 
lelight  is  to  dwell  at  large^  and  not  in  towns  or 
'ations.  '  It  will  therefore  be  your  wisdom  to  Adylain^. 

with  strict  aiienfion,  what  yon  have  gained, 
\u^  at  more,  you  may  lose  what  you  heme.   We  WanAAAjs. 
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have  a  proverbial  saying  in  Scytliia,  **•  Thai  fortune 
has  uofeeti  and  is  furnished  only  with  hcmds  to  (&- 
tribute  her  capricious  favours^  and  with^yi*  to  elude 
the  gnxsp  of  those  to  whom  she  has  been  bountiful.*' 

Rpprf>of.      You  give  yourself  out  to  be  a  god,  the  son  o£  Jupiter 

Cod  tempt.    Hammon.    It  suits  the  character  of  a  god  to  hestom 
favours  on  mortals ;    not  to  deprive  them  of  what 

Advisinp:.      they  have.    But  if  you  are  no  god,  reflect  on  the 

Kepi-oof.  precarious  condition  of  humanity.  You  will  thu 
show  more  vjisdom  than  by  dwelliTtg  on  those  sub- 
jects, which  have  pvffed  up  your  pride,  and  made 
you  forget  yourself  You  see  how  little  you  are 
likely  to  gain  by  attempting  the  conquest  of  Scytkia, 
On  the  other  band,  you  may,  if  you  please,  have  in 
us  a  valuable  alliance.  We  command  the  borders  of 
both  Europe  and  Asia,  There  is  nothing  between 
us  and  Bactria  but  the  river  Tajuxis  ;  and  our  ter- 
ritory extends  to  Thrace,  which,  as  we  have  heard, 
borders  on  Macedon.  If  you  decline  attackinsr  us  in 
a  hostile  manner,  you  may  have  our  friendship. 
Nations  which  have  never  been  at  war  are  on  an 
equal  footing.  But  it  is  in  vain  that  confidence  18 
reposed  in  a  conquered  people.  There  can  be  no 
sincere  friendship  between  the  oppressors  and  the 
opp7'essed.  Even  in  peace,  the  latter  think  them- 
selves entitled  to  the  rights  of  war  against  the  former. 

Offering.  We  Will,  if  you  think  good,  enter  into  a  treaty  with 
you  according  to  our  manner,  which  is,  not  by  s^- 
ing,  sealing,  and  taking  the  gods  to  witness,  as  is  the 
Grecian  custom ;  but  by  doing  actual  services.  The 

Bhintness.  Scythians  are  not  used  to  promise^  but  to  perform 
without  promising.  And  they  think  an  appeal  to  the 
gods  superfluous;  for  that  those  who  have  no  regard 
for  the  esteem  of  men  will  not  hesitate  to  ojffmd  the 

Advising,  gods  by  perjury.  You  may  therefore  consider  with 
yourself,  whether  vou  had  better  have  a  people  of 


Offering. 
Friendship. 
I  ntitr  action 


OflTering. 


Warning. 


oB»  acnooL  bbader. 
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^laracter  (and  so  situated  as  to  have  it  in  their 
ither  to  serve  you  or  to  armoy  you,  according 
reat  them)  for  allies,  or  for  enemies. 


Admiratioft. 


Hatred. 


Painful  re- 
flection. 

Self-con- 
demnation. 

Yindication 
of  aneneuiy. 


tBFLECnON  ON  IjOST  HAPPINESS— SELF- COM* 
»EMNATION HOBBOB ^DESPEBATION. 

jk^B  Soliloquy,  from  "  Afilton's  Paradise  Lost.'* 

that,  with  surpassing  glory  croum*dj 

from  thy  sole  dominion,  like  the  god 

new  world;  at  whose  sight  all  the  stars 

eir  diminish* d  heads;  to  thee  I  call, 

h  no  friendly  voice,  and  add  thy  name, 

to  tell  thee  how  I  haie  thy  beams, 

ing  to  my  remembrance  fh)m  what  state 

low  glorious  once  above  thy  sphere; 

ie  and  worse  ambition  threw  me  dovMi 

f  in  heav'n  against  A«af)^«  matchless  King: 

reforef  He  deserved  no  such  retttm 

e,  whom  he  created  what  I  was 

bright  eminence,  and  with  his  good 

led  none:  nor  was  his  service  hard, 

3uld  be  less  than  to  afiford  him  praise, 

test  recompense,  and  pay  him  thanks  f 

e!  yet  all  his  good  proved  ill  in  me^ 

ought  but  malice:  lifted  up  so  high, 

ned  subjection;  thought  one  step  higher 

set  me  highest,  and  in  a  moment  gmt 

t  immense  of  endless  gratitude, 

ensome  still  paying,  still  to  oioe. 

ul  what  from  him  I  still  received, 

ierstood  not,  that  a  grateful  mind 

g,  owes  not,  but  still  pays;  at  once 

if  and  discharged;  wJiat  burden  then? 

,  his  powerful  destiny  ordain*d  Ang^iish. 


Self-con- 
demnation. 

Pride. 


Self-con- 
demnation. 
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Self-con- 
demnation. 


Reflection    Me  some  inferior  catgel,  I  had  stood 
^'i'n^*  ***P"  Then  happy;  no  unbounded  hope  nad  r^'d 
Ambition,    Yet  why  notf  some  other  pow'r 
As  great  might  have  aspir*d,  and  me,  though  mean^ 
Drawn  to  his  part.     But  other  pow'rs  as  great 
Fell  not,  but  stand  unshaken^  from  toithin,      * 
Or  from  without,  to  all  temptations  arm*d. 
Hadst  thou  the  Sdixn&  free-will,  and  jpou7>  to  stood  f 
Thou  hadst:  whom  hast  thou,  then,  or  what  t'accusei 
But  heav*n*s/ree  fouc  dealt  equally  to  ail? 
Blasphemy.  Be  then  his  love  accursed!  since  love  or  Ao/e, 
Rage.  To  me  alike  it  deals  eternal  woe. 

Self-con-      Nay,  curs'd  be  thou;  since  against  his,  thy  will 
deranation.  Qi^ose  freely  what  it  now  so  justly  rues. 
Desperation  Me  miserable  /  which  xoay  shall  Ifly 
Infinite  wrath,  and  infinite  despair? 
Which  way  I  fly  is  hell;  myself  am  hell; 
And  in  the  lowest  deep,  a  lou>er  deep 
Still  threatening  to  devour  me,  o;>«7»  louie. 
To  which  the  AeZZ  I  sufier,  seems  a  heav'n — 
Oh,  then,  at  last^  relent.    Is  there  no  place 
Left  fi>r  repentance  f    None  for  pardon  left  f 
None  left,  but  by  submission;  and  that  word 
Disdain  forbids  me,  and  my  dread  of  shame 
Among  the  spirits  beneath,  whom  I  seduced 
With  other  promises,  and  other  vaunts 
Than  to  submit;  boasting  I  could  subdue 
Th'  Omnipotent.    Ah,  me!  they  little  know 
How  dearly  I  abide  that  boast  so  vain ; 
Under  what  torments  inwardly  I  groan. 
While  they  adore  me  on  the  throne  of  hell. 
With  diadem  and  sceptre  high  advanc'd. 
The  lower  still  I  fall,  only  supreme 
In  misery;  such  joy  ambition  finds. 
But  say  I  could  repent^  and  covM  obtain^ 
By  act  of  grace»  nay  fortMX  state  s  Ww  sooa 


Pride. 


A  nguish^ 


Pride. 
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.  height  recall  high  thougJits,  how  soon  uruca/ 
^eigii*d  submission  siDore  f  ^om  would  recant 
nade  in  pmn,  as  violent  and  void. 
ver  can  true  reconcilement  grow 
I  wounds  of  deadly  hate  have  pierc'd  so  (iffep  • 
would  but  lead  me  to  a  worse  relapse^ 
cavierfaU:  80  should  I  purchase  dear 
intermission  bought  -with  double  smart. 
wows  my  Pumsher^  therefore  Sisfar 
^ramtksg  he^  as  /from  begging  peace: 
pe  exchided  thus,  behold  instead 
outcasty  exiTd,  his  new  delight, 
nd  created,  and  for  them  this  world. 
etoelly  hope;  and  with  hope  farewell  fear; 
eU,  remorse;  all  good  to  me  is  lost; 
)e  thou  my  good;  by  t?iee  at  least 
d  empire  with  heav'n's  King  I  hold ; 
ie,  and  more  than  half,  perhaps,  shall  reign, 
a,  ere  long,  and  this  new  world  shall  know. 


MaUctf. 


Hopeless 
anguish. 

Malice. 


Fixed 
despair. 


Malice  l>ent 
ou  miscliief. 


XXTl COSSUIiTATION. 

peech  of  Satan,  in  his  infernal  palace  of  Pandemonium, 
1  he  propoaes  to  the  conudeiation  of  his  angels,  in  -what 
it  would  be  prc^r  to  proceed,  in  consequence  of  their 
nd  bXL—MUiUm. 


Dignity  with 
distress. 


'■  and  dommdons!  deities  ofheav'nl 

ice  no  deep  within  her  gulf  can  hold 

tal  vigour,  though  oppressed  andfalVn 

not  heav*n  for  lost.    From  this  descent  Courage. 

'al  virtues  rising  will  appear 

floriouSj  and  more  dread,  than  from  no  fall, 

mst  themselves  to  fear  no  second  fate. 

ough  just  rights  and  the  fix*d  laws  of  Acat7*«,    Authority. 

w^  create  your  leader,  next  free  choice^ 

bat  destdes,  in  council,  or  in  fight. 
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Apprehen. 
sion. 


Hath  been  achieved  o£  merit;  yet  this  loss 
Thus  far,  at  least,  recovered  hath  much  more 
EstahlislCd  m  a  safe,  unenoted  throne. 
Yielded  with^ZZ  consent.    The  happier  state 
In  heaven,  which  follows  dignity,  might  draw 
Envy  from  each  inferior;  but  who  here 
Will  envy  whom  the  highest  place  exposes 
Foremost  to  stand  against  the  Thunderer* s  aim 
Your  bulwark,  and  condemns  to  greatest  share 
Of  endless  pain  f    With  this  advantage  then 
To  union,  and  firm/atM,  and  firm  accord^ 
More  than  can  be  in  heav%  we  now  return 
To  claim  our  just  inheritance  of  oW, 
^wrer  to  prosper,  than  prosperity 
Confidence.   Could  have  assured  us;  and  by  what  best  way. 
Whether  of  open  war,  or  covert  guile, 
We  now  debate.    Who  can  advise  may  ^aifc. 


Courage. 


XXVn. — ^FIERCENESS — ^DESPERATION. 

The  speech  of  the  fallen  angel  Moloch,  exciting  the  infernal 
crew  to  renew  the  war  against  heaven. 

Courage.       My  sentence  is  for  open  war.    •  Of  wiles^ 
»  Contempt,  j^^j.^  {^expert,  I  boast  not.    Them  let  those 

Contrive,  who  need  ;  or  when  they  need — not  now. 
Courage.       For  while  they  sit  contriving,  shall  the  rest. 

Millions  that  stand  in  arm^,  and  longing  wait 
Contempt.     The  signal  to  ascend,  sit  lingering  here 
Rage.  llQ2i.y*ii%  fugitives,  and  for  their  dwelling-place 

Accept  this  dark  opprobrious  den  of  shame. 

The  prison  of  //w  tyranny,  who  reigns 
Fierceness.   By  our  delay  f — ^No ! — ^let  us  rather  choose, 

1  *'A^o,  let  us,"  &c.,  to  "But  perhaps"  can  hardly  be 
spoken  too  energetically,  if  the  dignity  of  the  speaker  be  kept 
up  in  pronouncing  the  passage.  At  the  words,  "  But  perhaps," 
&c^  the  speaker  composes  himself  again. 
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ReeoUection. 


nth  hell  flames  and /ury,  all  at  once  Courage. 

IV  n*s  high  tow'rs  to  force  resistless  vxxy^ 

'  our  tortures  into  horrid  arms 

oxxr  torturer.    When  to  meet  the  noise 

snifio  engine,  he  shall  hear 

thunder,  and  for  lightnir^  see 
re,  and  horror,  shot  with  equal  rage 
t  his  angels;  and  his  throne  itself 
ith  Tartarean  sulphur  and  strange  fire, 

invented  torments, — But  perhaps 
7  seems  difficult,  and  steep  to  scale 
right  wir^  against  a  higher  foe.— ^ 
1  bethink  them,  if  the  sleepy  drench 
forgetful  lake  benumb  not  still, 
.  our  proper  motion,  we  ascend 
ur  native  seat.     Descent  and  fall 

adverse.     Who  hut  felt  of  late, 
ra  fierce  foe  hung  on  our  broken  rere, 
gr,  and^ttr«M*rf  us  through  the  deep; 
bat  compulsion,  and  laborious  flight 
k  thus  Zoto? — Th*  ascent  is  ea^y  then. — 
t/  isfear*d. — Should  we  again  provoke 
mger,  some  worse  way  his  wrath  may  find 
destruction;  if  there  be  in  hell 
be  worse  destroyed. — ^What  can  be  worse 
<  dwell  here,  driven  out  from  bliss,  condemned 
ibhorred  deep  to  utter  woe, 
oain  of  unextinguishable  fire 
'.erdse  us  without  hope  of  end, 
sals  of  his  anger,  when  the  scourge 
ble^  and  the  torturing  hour 

to  penance? — More  destroy'd  than  thus 
5t  be  quite  abolish*d,  and  expire. 
,fear  we  then  ? — What  doM  we  to  incense    Fierceneis. 
ost  ire  ?  which,  to  the  height  enrag'd, 
her  quite  consume  us,  and  reduce 


Slowness. 
Argtiing. 


Complaining. 
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CompUining  To  nothi$ig  this  essential:  happier  far 
Than  miserable  to  have  eternal  being. 

Gourafre.       Or  if  OUT  substonce  be  indeed  dimne. 

And  cannot  cease  to  be^  we  are,  at  worst, 

MaUce.         On  tkis  side  nothing.    And  hy  proof  ire  feel 
Our  pow*r  sufficient  to  disturb  his  A^oty'ii, 
And  with  perpetual  inroads  to  a2ann» 
Though  inaccessible,  his  fatal  throne: 

Fiiry.  Which,  if  not  victory,  is  yet  revenge.^ 


Apprclicn 
siun. 


XXYUI. — CONSIDBRATIOir — ^DISSUASIOir. 

The  speech  of  the  fallen  angel  Belial,  in  answer  to  MoLod 

Deliberation  J  should  be  much  for  open  war,  O  Peers, 
As  not  behind  in  hate;  if  what  was  urg'd. 
Main  reason  to  persuade  immediate  war, 
Did  not  dissuade  mc  most,  and  seem  to  cast 
Ominous  conjecture  on  the  whole  success; 
When  he  who  most  excels  in  feats  of  arms. 
In  what  he  counsels,  and  in  what  excels 
Mistrustful,  grounds  his  courage  on  devoir. 
And  2<^^^  dissolution^  as  the  ^cop^ 
Of  all  his  aim,  after  some  dire  revenge. 
First,  wAaf  revenge? — ^The  tow*rs  o{heav*n  are  fil 
With  armed  watch,  that  render  aZZ  access 
Impregnable.     Oft  on  the  bordering  deep 
Encamp  their  legions;  or  with  obscure  wing. 
Scout  far  and  tm<2e  into  the  reo/m  oi  night. 
Scorning  surprise — Or  could  we  break  our  way 
'Ry  force,  and  at  our  heels  all  hell  should  rise 
With  blackest  insurrection  to  confound 


Arguing. 
Apprehen 


Biun. 


1  The  voice,  instead  of  Calling  towards  the  end  of  this  li 
as  usual,  is  to  rise;  and  in  speaking  the  word  revenge, 
fierceness  of  the  wholt  speech  ought,  as  it  were,  to  be  expres 
in  one  word. 
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s  purest  light;  yet  our  greeU  enemy  Awe. 

frruptibU  would  on  his  throne 

oHutedj  and  th*  ethereal  mould, 

)le  of  stain,  would  soon  expel 

schief,  axid  purge  off  ike  baser  fire 

7us»    Thus  reptds*df  onr  fined  hope  Horror. 

iespair  :  we  must  exasperate 

dghty  victor  to  spend  all  his  rage^ 

2t  must  end  us ;  that  must  be  our  cure, 

0  more — Sad  cure  J — For  who  would  lose, 
ifull  of  pain,  this  intellectual  being, 
Noughts  that  wander  through  eternity, — 
sh  rather,  swallowed  up  and  lost 

wide  womb  of  uncreated  night, 

of  sen^  and  motion^ — But  will  he.  Arguing. 

\  let  loose  at  once  his  utmost  ire, 
through  impotence,  or  unaware, 
e  his  enemies  their  wish,  and  end 
in  his  anger,  whom  his  anger  saves 
ish  endlessf^'^Wherefore  cease  we  then,*' 
ey  who  counsel  war;  "we  are  decreed, 
'd,  and  destined  to  eternal  woe; 
ver  doing,  what  can  we  suffer  more  f 
3an  we  suffer  worse  f*    •  Is  fAw  then  worst, 
itting,  thus  consulting,  thus  in  arms? 

when  we  fled  amain,  pursu*d  and  struck 
teav'n's  afflicting  thunder,  and  besought 
ep  to  shelter  ua?  This  hell  then  seem'd 
gr^  from  those  wounds:  or  when  we  i^ 
i  on  the  burning  lakef    That  sure  was  worse. 
[f  the  breath  that  kindled  these  grim  fires, 
i,  should  &Zoti7  them  into  seven/old  rage, 
lunge  us  in  the^ame^^     Or  j&om  above 

1  intermitted  vengeance  arm  again 

i  right  hand  to  plague  us  ?    What,  if  all         Horror. 
Tres  were  opend;  and  this  ^nnamen^ 


Courage. 
Anguish. 


Despair. 
»  Arjfuiiig. 

Terror. 


Apprehen- 
sion. 
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Of  hell  should  spout  her  cataracts  o^fire. 
Horror.        Impendent  horrors^  threatening  hideous  fall 
One  day  upon  our  headst  while  we,  perhaps. 
Designing,  or  exhorting  glorious  war, 
■Caught  in  h fiery  tempest  shall  be  hurVd, 
Each  on  his  rock  trangfix*d,  the  sport  and  prey 
Of  wrecking  whirlwinds,  or  for  ever  sunk 
Under  yon  boiling  ocean,v>rapt  in  chains. 
Anguish.      There  to  converse  with  everlasting  groans, 
Unrespited,  unpitied,  unrepriev'd. 

Ages  of  hopeless  end? — This  would  be  worse 

Dissuasion.    War,  therefore,  open  or  conceaVd  alike 

My  voice  dissuades* 
Remon-  **  Shall  we  then  live  thus  vile!    The  race  of  hear  n 

strance  with  Thus  trampled,  thus  expelVd,  to  suffer  here 
contempt.      Q/i^ins  and  these  torments  !**  Better  these  than  icor«, 
Arguing.      By  my  advice.     To  suffer,  as  to  do. 

Our  strength  is  equal;  nor  the  Zaio  unjust 
That  «o  ordains.     This  was  aX  first  resolv'd. 
If  we  were  tc/^c,  against  so  grea/  a/oe 
Contending,  and  so  doubtful  what  might  yh7Z. 
Contempt     I  lavgh,  wlien  those,  who  at  the  «pear  are  JoZit 
And  venturous,  if  that  fail  them,  shrink  and  year 
IF/ia^  yet  they  A/iou;  must  follow;  to  endure 
Exile,  or  ignominy,  or  bonds,  or  jwn'ji, 
Tlie  sentence  of  their  conqueror.     This  is  now 
Encouraging  Our  doom;  which  if  with  courage  we  can  ^^or, 
Our /off  supreme,  in  ft*/wc,  may  much  rcTwtY 
Ills  anger^  and,  perhaps,  thus /ar  remov'd^ 
Not  mind  us,  wo^  offending,  satisfied 
With  what  is  punished;  whence  these  raging  fires 
AVill  slacken,  if  his  breath  stir  not  their y?amff5. 
Our  ;)urer  essence  then  will  overcome 
Their  noxious  vapour;  or  inur*d,  not  feel. 
Or  chang'd^  at  lengfth,  and  to  the  place  conformed 
In  temper,  and  in  nature,  will  receive 
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Familiar  the  Jierce  heat,  and  void  o£ pain; 

This  horror  vdll  grow  mild,  this  darkness  light ; 

Besides  what  hope  the  never-ending  flow 

0( future  days  may  bring;  what  chance,  what  change, 

Worth  loaiting;  since  our  present  lot  appears — 

For  Aa/i/jy  though  hut  t7Z,  for  i7Z  rwi  icor*^, 

Ifwe/wocure  not  to  ourselves  more  woe, 

XXIX. — ANGEB — ^THREATENING. 

Satan's  speech  to  Death  stopping  his  passage  through  the  gate 
of  hell,  with  the  answer. — Milton, 

''Whence,  and  what  art  thou,  execrable  shape! 
That  dar'sty  though  grim  and  terrible,  advance 
Thy  miscreated  front  athwart  my  way 
To  yonder  gates  t  through  them  I  mean  to  pass, 
That  be  assured,  without  leave  ask*d  of  thee. 
Retire;^  or  taste  thy  folly,  and  learn  hy  proof , 
Hell-bom!  not  to  contend  with  spirits  of  heav'n," 

To  whom  the  goblin  full  of  wrath  replied, 
"  Art  thou  that  traitor  angel,  art  thou  he 
Who  flrst  broke  peace  in  heav*n,  &nA  faith,  till  then 
Unbroken,  and  in  proud  rebellious  arms 
Drew  after  him  the  third  part  o{  heav*n*s  sons. 
Conjured  against  the  Highest,  for  which  both  thou 
And  they  outcast  from  God,  are  here  condemned 
To  waste  eternal  days  in  woe  and  painf 
And  reckon'st  ^Aott  thyself  with  spitits  ofheav% 
Hell-doom* d!  and  breath'st  e^^onc^  A^e,  and  scorn. 
Where  /  reign  king,  and  to  enrage  thee  more. 
Thy  king  and  lord?    Back  to  thy  punishment. 
False  fugitive!  and  to  thy  speed  add  wings, 
Lest  with  a  i/?Aip  of  scorpions  I  pursue 
Thy  lingering,  or  with  owe  5^roAe  of  this  c^ri 
Strange  horror  seize  thee,  and  pangs  uvfelt  before.*' 

»  "  Retire^"*  is  to  be  spoken  as  a  \Dhole  seiitence,  and  with  the 
greatest  Jorce  of  threatening. 


Encourag- 
ing. 


Anger. 


Besolution. 

Contempt. 

Threatening 


Anger. 


Contempt. 
Anger. 

Pride. 
Threatening 
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XXX ^DEPBECATION — SUBPRISB. 

The  speecli  of  Sin  to  Satan,  to  prevent  a  hostile  encounter 
between  the  latter  and  Death. 

"  O  father,  vohat  iTdends  thy  hand"  she  cried,  * 
**  Against  thy  only  son  f    Wh&tfary,  0  son, 
Possesses  thee  to  bend  that  mortal  dart 
A  gainst  thy  father* s  head  f    And  know'st  for  whom ; 
For  Him  who  sits  above  and  laughs  the  while 
At  thee  ordain'd  his  drudge^  to  execute 
Whatever  his  wrath,  which  he  calls  justice,  lids; 
His  wrath;  which  one  day  will  destroy  ye  both." 

She  spoke^  and  at  her  words  the  hellish  pest 
Forbore,  then  these  to  her  Satan  return* d : 
"  So  strange  thy  outcry,  and  thy  words  so  strange 
Thon  interposest,  that  my  sndden  hand 

Recollection  Prevented,  spares  to  tell  thee  yet  by  deeds 
What  it  intends;  till  first  I  know  of  thee. 
What  thing  thou  art,  thus  double  form'd  and  why 
In  this  infernal  vale^r^*  met,  thou  call'st 
Me  father,  and  that  phantasm  calPst  my  son, 
I  know  thee  not;  nor  ever  saw,  till  now. 

Aversion.      Sight  more  detestable  than  him  and  thee,*' 


Exclama- 
tion. 
Reproof. 


Yezation. 


Alarm. 
Narration. 

Sui-prise. 


XXXI DOUBTING — VEXATION — ^DEEP  REFLECTION. 

Hamlet's  soliloquy  upon  his  finding  that  the  king,  his  father, 
vroA  murdered  hy  his  uncle;  in  wliich  he  considers  the  conse- 
quence of  putting  an  end  to  a  burdensome  life. — Shakspeare. 

Anxiety.       To  be, or  not  to  be?  ' that  is  the  question — 

Whether  *tis  nobler  in  the  mind  to  suffer 
The  stings  and  airows  o£  outrageous  fortune  ; 

Courage.       Or  to  take  arms  against  a  sea  of  troubles, 


1  "  To  be, — or  not  to  he."  The  thought,  at  length,  would 
run  thus :  **  Is  death  the  total  destruction  of  consciousness  f  Or 
do  the  dead  still  continue  to  tJiink  and  act,  thoi^h  in  a  difier- 
ent  manner  from  that  of  the  present  state?**  The  thought  in 
the  second  line  is  diflFerent,  viz.,  **  Whether  is  it  truly  nerok 
to  put  an  end  to  life  ^vhen  it  becomes  irksome  9* 
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And  by  opposing,  endihem.? — To  die — to  sleep — 
No  more  i — and  by  a  sleep  to  say  we  end 
The  heart-ache,  and  the  thousand  natural  shocks 
Th&t  Jlesh  is  heir  to : — Tis  a  consummation 

Devoutly  to  be  wisKd — ^To  die — ^to  sleep 

To  sleep  t — ^perchance  to  dream— ay,  there's  the  rub  I 

For  in  that  sleep  of  death  what  dreams  may  come, 

When  we  have  shuffled  off  this  mortal  coil, 

Must  give  us  pause.    There's  the  respect 

That  makes  calamity  of  so  Iot^  life. 

For  who  would  bear  the  whips  and  scorns  of  time, 

Th'  oppressor's  wrongs  the  proud  man's  contumely. 

The  pangs  of  love  despis%  the  Icno's  delay. 

The  insolence  of  office,  and  the  spurns. 

That  patient*"  merit  of  the  unworthy^  takes ; 

When  he  himself  might  his  quietus  make 

With  a  bare  bodkin  f     Who  yvould  fardels'  bear. 

And  groan  and  «t<;ea^  under  a  uwory  Z(/^, 

But  Uiat  the  dread  of  something  after  death 

(That  undiscover'd  country,  from  whose  bourn* 

No  traveller  returns)  puzzles  the  tnll. 

And  makes  us  rather  bear  those  ills  we  Aave, 

Than^  to  others,  which  we  Anow  not  off 

Thus  conscience  does  make  cowards  of  us  all ; 

And  thus  the  native  hue  of  resolution 

Is  sicklied  o'er  with  ihepale  cast  of  thought^ 

And  enterprises  of  great  ;72M  and  moment. 

With  Mw  regard  their  currents  turn  aU/Ty, 

And  Zo«6  the  no^iz^  of  action. 


Deep 
thoa;:h 
fulne(«9. 
Texatiun. 


Thooght- 
fiilness. 
Approbeii. 
sion. 


TezatioiL 

Anguish. 

»  Meekness 
*»  ATersion. 

Courage. 

Complaint. 

Fear. 

Resignation 


1  «*  But  to  <^t0 — to  »/eep — no  more,"*-  The  pauseg  must  be 
equal  The  sense  at  length  being,  *'Is  dying  only  falling 
asleep,  and  nothing  else?" 

«  «  Fardelsr     That  is,  burdens. 

•  **  Whose  6oi»r«."      That  is,  harder,  or  boundary 
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Sorpriso. 
Coura^. 

Wonder. 
Horror. 


Uorror. 


Horror. 
Doubting. 
Horror. 
riotUng. 


Horror. 
Ouilt 


XXXU. — ^PLOTTING — CRUELTT — ^HOBSOB. 

Macbeth,  full  of  his  bloody  deugn  against  good  King  S 
fancies  he  sees  a  dagger  in  the  air. — Shtdupeare, 

Is  this  a  dagger,  which  I  see  before  me. 
The  handle  tow*rd  my  hand?     Come,  let  me 

thee — 
I  have  thee  not,  and  yet  I  see  thee  stilL 
Art  thou  not,^toZ  vision^  sensible 
To  feeling  as  to  sight  f  or  art  thou  but 
A  dagger  of  the  mind,  a,  false  creation 
Proceeding  from  the  heat-oppressed  brain? 
I  see  thee  yet,  in  form  as  palpable 

As  this  which  now  I  draw 

Thou  marshalVst  me  the  way  that  I  was  goin^ 

And  such  an  instrument  I  was  to  use 

Mine  eyes  are  made  the  ^boZ*  o*  th'  other  sens 

Or  else  worth  all  the  rest ^I  see  thee  still ; 

And  on  thy  blade  and  dudgeon,  gouts^  of  bloc 
Which  wa^  not  so  before — There's  no  such  th 
It  is  the  bloody  business,  which  informs 

Thus  to  mine  eyes Now  o*er  one  half  the  "• 

Nature  seems  dead,  and  wiched  dreams  abuse 
The  curtain'd  sleep;  now  witchcraft  celebrate 
Pale  Hecate* s  offerings:  and  midnight  murder 
Thus  with  his  stealthy  pace,  tow'rds  his  desigr 
Moves  like  a  ghost — Thou  sure  &nd  firm-set  eo 
Hear  not  my  steps,  which  way  they  walk,  for 
Thy  very  stones  prate  of  my  whereabout ; 
And  take  the  present  horror  from  the  time 
Which  now  suits  with  it — ^While  I  threat,  he  h 
I  go,  and  it  is  done ;  thebell  invites  me — [Bell  r 
Hear  it  not,  Duncan!  for  it  is  a  knell 
That  summons  thee  to  heaven,  or  to  hell, 

»  "  Gouts."    That  is,  drops. 
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PART  SECOND. 


We  sliaJl  commence  this  part  of  onr  Compilation  with 
the  PASSAGES  wliich  Walker  has  nsed  in  illustrating  his 
"Description  of  the  Passions."  While  approving  gene- 
rally of  the  plan  adopted  in  **The  Art  of  Speaking,"  ho 
thought  that  it  would  be  an  improrement  upon  it  '*  to 
subjoin  EXAMPLES  to  each  passion  and  emotion,  which 
contain  scarcely  any  passion  or  emotion  but  that  de- 
scribed; and  that  by  thus  keeping  one  passion  in  view 
at  a  time,  the  pupil  would  more  easily  acquire  the  imi- 
tation of  it  than  by  passing  suddenly  to  those  passives 
where  they  are  scattered  promiscuously  in  email  por- 
tions."^ As  his  ^  Descriptions  of  the  Passions'*  are  based 
upon  those  given  in  "  The  Art  of  Speaking,Ve  shall  omit 
them  for  the  reasons  which  we  have  already  assigned 
(page  81).  Tie  most  of  the  **  Examples,"  however, 
which  he  luui  given  in  illustration  of  them,  we  shall 

1  **Thi8  is  the  case,**  he  adds,  ^'vith  the  author  to  wbom  I  am  so 
much  indebted  for  the  description  of  the  passions,  and  with  those  wbo 
have  servilely  copied  him.  The  instance  of  a  single  passion  which  I 
have  selectea  majbe  augmented  at  pleasure;  and  when  the  pnpil  has. 
acquired  the  expression  of  each  yuaon.  singly,  he  should  analyze  his 
composition,  and  carefully  mark  it  with  the  several  passions,  emotions, 
and  sentiments  it  contains,  by  which  means  he  will  dutirguish  and  sepa- 
rate what  is  often  mixed  and  confounded,  and  be  psempted  to  force  and 
variety  at  almost  every  sentence.  I  am  well  aware,  that  the  passions 
are  sometimes  so  sligntly  touched,  and  often  melt  so  insensioly  into 
each  other,  as  to  make  it  somewhat  difficult  pnebAy  to  mark  their  boun- 
daries ;  but  this  is  no  argument  against  our  marking  them  where  they  are 
distinct  and  obvious,  nor  aninst  our  suggesting  tCsm  to  those  who  msy 
feot  be  quite  so  elear-sightcd  aa  ouwdw^^-^ManetUs  o/Eloemium, 

K 
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insert  here,  because  we  consider  them  peculiarly  well 
adapted  for  Exebcises  in  Beading.  We  hsLve  also  adde( 
several  other  passages  illnstratiye  of  the  emotions  of  tli< 
mind;  tones  of  Yoice^  and  different  styles  of  reading. 


I. CHEERFULNESS  IN  BETIBEMENT. 

Now,  my  co-mates,  and  brothers  in  exile. 
Hath  not  old  custom  made  this  life  more  sweet 
Than  that  of  painted  pomp  ?    Are  not  these  woods 
More  free  from  peril  than  the  envious  court? 
Here  feel  we  but  the  penalty  of  Adam, 
The  seasons'  difference ;  as  the  icy  fang. 
And  churlish  chiding  of  the  winter's  wind. 
Which,  when  it  bites  and  blows  upon  my  body 
Even  tiU  I  shrink  with  cold,  I  smile  and  say. 
This  is  no  flattery;  these  are  counsellors 
That  feelingly  persuade  me  what  I  am. 
Sweet  are  the  uses  of  adversity. 
Which,  like  the  toad,  ugly  and  venomous. 
Wears  yet  a  precious  jewel  in  its  head; 
And  this  our  life  exempt  from  public  haunts. 
Finds  tongues  in  trees,  books  in  the  running  brooks, 
Sermons  in  stones,  and  good  in  every  thing. 

As  You  Like  R» 


11 INVOKING  MIRTH  AS  A  GODDESS. 

But  come,  thou  Goddess,  fair  and  free, 
In  heav'n  yclep'd  Euphrosyne, 
And  of  men  heart-easing  Mirth; 
Whom  lovely  Venus  at  a  birth. 
With  two  sister  Graces  more, 
To  ivy-crowned  Bacchus  bore  i 
Haste  thee,  nymph,  and  bring  with  thee 
Jest  and  youthful  Jollity, 
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Quips,  and  cranks,  and  wanton  wiles, 

Nods,  and  becks,  and  wreathed  smiles, 

Such  as  hang  on  Hebe*s  cheek, 

And  love  to  live  in  dimples  sleek ; 

Sport,  that  wrinkled  Care  derides. 

And  Laughter  holding  both  his  sides : 

Come  and  trip  it  as  ye  go, 

On  the  light  fantastic  toe ; 

And  in  thy  right  hand  bring  with  thee 

The  mountain  nymph,  sweet  Liberty. — Milton, 

m I.ACGHTER  ON  SEEING  A  8HBEWD  BUTFOON. 

A  Fooi.,  a  fool!  I  met  a  fool  i'  th*  forest, 
A  motley  fool,  a  miserable  varletl 
As  I  do  live  by  food  I  met  a  fool. 
Who  laid  him  down,  and  bask'd  him  in  the  sun. 
And  rail'd  on  lady  Fortune  in  good  terms ; 
In  good  set  terms — and  yet  a  motley  fool. 
Grood  morrow,  fool,  quoth  I.    No,  sir,  quoth  he. 
Call  me  not  fool,  till  heav*n  hath  sent  me  fortune. 
And  then  he  drew  a  dial  from  his  poke, 
And  looking  on  it  with  lack-lustre  eye. 
Says  very  wisely,  it  is  ten  o'clock: 
Thus  may  we  see,  quoth  he,  how  the  world  wags ; 
Tis  but  an  hour  ago  since  it  was  nine. 
And  after  one  hour  more  'twill  be  eleven ; 
And  so  from  hour  to  hour  we  ripe  and  ripe. 
And  then  from  hour  to  hour  we  rot  and  rot ; 
And  thereby  hangs  a  tale.     When  I  did  hear 
The  motley  fool  thus  moral  on  the  time. 
My  lungs  began  to  crow  like  chanticleer. 
That  fools  should  be  so  deep  contemplative; 
And  I  did  laugh,  sans  intermission. 
An  hour  by  his  dial.     0  noble  fool ! 
A  worthy  fool  I  Motley's  the  only  wear 

As  You  Like  It 
]l2 
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IV. — BAIXTING  A  PERSON  FOB  BEING  MELANCHOLT. 

Let  me  plaj  the  fool 
With  Mirth  and  Laughter;  so  let  wrinkles  come, 
And  let  my  liver  rather  heat  with  wine. 
Than  my  heart  cool  with  mortifying  groans. 
Why  should  a  man,  whose  blood  is  warm  within, 
Sit  like  his  grandsire  cut  in  alabaster  ? 
Sleep  when  he  wakes,  and  creep  into  the  jaundice 
By  being  peevish  ?    I  tell  thee  what,  Antonio, 
(I  love  thee,  and  it  is  my  love  that  speaks,) 
There  are  a  sort  of  men  whose  visages 
Do  cream  and  mantle  like  a  standing  pond, 
And  do  a  wilful  stillness  entertain. 
With  purpose  to  be  dress'd  in  an  opinion 
Of  wisdom,  gravity,  profound  conceit, 
As  who  should  say,  I  am  Sir  Oracle, 
And  when  I  ope  my  lips,  let  no  dog  bark  I 
I'll  teU  thee  more  of  this  another  time ; 
But  fish  not  with  this  melancholy  bait 
For  this  fool's  gudgeon,  this  opinion. 
Come,  good  Lorenzo,  fare  ye  well  a  while^ 
I'll  end  my  exhortation  after  dinner. 

Merchant  of  Venice. 


Y SCOFFING  AT  SUPPOSED  COWAIEUOICB. 

Satan  beheld  their  plight, 
And  to  his  mates  thus  in  derision  call'd : 
O  friends,  why  come  not  on  those  victors  proud  ? 
Erewhile  they  fierce  were  coming  and  when  we. 
To  entertain  them  fair  with  open  firont 
And  breast,  (what  could  we  more?)  propounded  terms 
Of  composition,  straight  they  changed  their  minds. 
Flew  off,  and  into  strange  vagaries  fell. 
As  they  would  dance:  yet  for  a  dance  they  seem'd 

>mewh&t  extravagant  and  m\d,  ^erVi^^t^ 
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For  joj  of  offer'd  peace ;  but  I  suppose. 
If  our  proposals  once  again  were  heard. 
We  should  compel  them  to  a  quick  result. 

PartuRse  Lost, 


fl. JOT,  OB  SATISFACTION  DIBXPUSSSIBIJI. 

Lf omDA,  oh !  this  separation 
Has  made  70a  dearer,  if  it  can  be  so. 
Than  joa  were  erer  to  me:  70a  appear 
Like  a  kind  star  to  my  beni^ted  steps, 
To  gmde  me  on  my  waj  to  happiness; 
I  cannot  miss  it  now.    Goyemor,  Mend, 
Yon  think  me  mad:  but  let  me  bless  70a  all 
Who  any  ways  have  been  the  instromentB 
Of  finding  her  again.     Imoinda*s  found ! 
And  every  thing  that  I  would  have  in  her. 
I  have  a  thousand  things  to  ask  of  her. 
And  she  as  many  more  to  know  of  me; 
But  yon  have  made  me  happier,  I  confess. 
Acknowledge  it,  much  happier,  than  I 
Have  words  or  power  to  tell  you.  Captdn,  you. 
E'en  you,  who  most  have  wrong'd  me,  I  forgive : 
I  win  not  say  yon  have  betrayed  me  now, 
in  think  you  but  the  minister  of  fate. 
To  bring  me  to  my  lor'd  Imoinda  here. 
Let  the  foob 

Who  follow  Fortune  live  upon  her  smiles; 
An  our  prosperity  is  plac'd  in  love ; 
We  have  enough  of  that  to  make  us  happy. 
This  nttle  spot  of  earth  you  stand  upon. 
Is  more  to  me  than  the  extended  plains 
Of  my  great  father's  kingdom;  here  I  reign 
In  fbn  delight,  in  joys  to  poVr  unknown. 
Tour  love  my  empire,  and  your  heart  my  throne. 

Southern's  Orocnoko* 
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VII JOX  APPROACHING  TO  TRANSPORT. 

O  Jot,  thou  welcome  stranger!  twice  three  years 
I  have  not  felt  thy  vital  beam,  but  now 
It  warms  my  veins,  and  plajs  about  my  heart ; 
A  fiery  instinct  lifts  me  from  the  ground. 
And  I  could  mount!  Young. 


Vin JOT  BORDERING  ON  SORROW 

Desdemona My  dear  Othello! 

Othello It  gives  me  wonder  great  as  my  content, 

To  see  you  here  before  me.  O  my  soul's  joy! 

If  after  every  tempest  come  such  calms. 

May  the  winds  blow  till  they  have  waken'd  death! 

And  let  the  labouring  bark  climb  hills  of  seas 

Olympus  high,  and  duck  again  as  low 

As  hell's  from  heav'n!  If  it  were  now  to  die, 

'Twere  now  to  be  most  happy,  for  I  fear 

My  soul  hath  her  content  so  absolute, 

That  not  another  comfort  like  to  this 

Succeeds  in  imknown  fate.  Othello. 


IX. — LOVE. 


What  you  do 
Still  betters  what  is  done.    "When  you  speak,  sweet, 
I'd  have  you  do  it  ever.   When  you  sing, 
I'd  have  you  buy  and  sell  so ;  so  give  alms. 
Pray  so ;  and,  for  the  ordering  your  aflairs, 
To  sing  them  too.  When  you  do  dance,  I  wish  you 
A  wave  o'  the  sea,'  that  you  might  ever  do 
Nothing  but  that ;  move  still,  still  so, 
And  own  no  other  function :  each  your  doing. 
So  singular  in  each  particular, 
Crowns  what  you  are  doing  in  the  present  deeds, 
That  all  your  acts  are  queens.  Winter's  Tale. 
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X. ^PITT  rw  PIAINTIVB  NARRATION. 

rk. — ^And  thus  'm  triumph  rode  along  the  Duke, 
3  all  tongues  cried — God  save  thee,  Bolingbroke ! 
chess — Alas !  poor  Eichard,  where  rides  he  the  while  ? 
rk. — ^As  in  a  theatre  the  eyes  of  men, 
a  well-graced  actor  leaves  the  stage, 
ily  bent  on  him  that  enters  next, 
dng  his  prattle  to  be  tedious ; 
80,  or  with  much  more  contempt,  men's  eyes 
cowl  on  Kichard;  no  man  cried  God  save  himl 
yful  tongue  gave  him  his  welcome  home; 
ust  was  thrown  upon  his  sacred  head ; 
\i  with  such  gentle  sorrow  he  shook  ofi — 
ice  still  combating  with  tears  and  smiles, 
ladges  of  his  grief  and  patience,^ 
had  not  God^  for  some  strong  purpose,  steel'd 
learts  of  men,  they  must  perforce  have  melted, 
)arbarism  iteelf  have  pitied  him. 
eaVn  hath  a  hand  in  those  events; 
1066  high  will  we  bound  our  calm  contents. 

Ricliard  IL 


XI. — ^PITT  FOB  A  DEPARTED  FRIEND. 

!  poor  Yorick!  I  knew  him,  Horatio;  a  fellow  of  infi- 
ist,  of  most  excellent  fancy:  he  hath  borne  me  on  his 
\  thousand  times;  and  now  how  abhorred  in  my  ima- 
on  it  is !  my  gorge  rises  at  it  Here  hung  those  lips 
[  have  kissed  I  know  not  how  oft.  Where  be  your 
now?  your  gambols?  your  songs?  your  flashes  of 
ment,  that  were  wont  to  set  the  table  on  a  roar? 
me  now  to  mock  your  own  grinning?  Quite  chop- 
?  Now  get  you  to  my  lady's  chamber,  and  tell  her, 
r  paint  an  inch  thick,  to  this  favour  she  must  come ; 
her  laugh  at  that — Hamlet. 
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Xn ^HOFX. 

But  tbou,  O  Hope,  with  eyes  so  fair. 
What  was  thy  delighted  measure  ? 
Still  it  whisper'd  promised  pleasure. 
And  bade  the  lovely  scenes  at  distance  hail! 
Still  would  her  touch  the  strain  prolong. 
And  from  the  rocks,  the  woods,  the  vale, 
She  called  on  Echo  still  through  all  the  song ; 
And  where  her  sweetest  theme  she  chose 
A  soft  responsive  voice  was  heard  at  every  close. 
And  Hope,  enchanted,  smi]'d,  and  wav*d  her  golden  hau 

CoUint. 


Xin HOPE  OF  GOOD  TIDINGS. 

O  Hope,  sweet  flatterer,  whose  delusive  touch 
Sheds  on  afflicted  minds  the  balm  of  com&rt; 
Believes  the  load  of  poverty;  sustains 
The  captive  bending  with  the  weight  of  bonds, 
And  smoothes  the  pillow  of  disease  and  pain; 
Send  back  th*  exploring  messenger  with  joy. 
And  let  me  hail  thee  from  that  friendly  grove. 

Glover 


XrV. — HATRED  CURSING  THE  OBJECT  HATED; 

Poison  be  their  drink  I 
Gall,  worse  than  gall,  the  daintiest  meat  they  taste ! 
Their  sweetest  shade  a  grove  of  cypress  trees  I 
Their  sweetest  prospects  murd'ring  basilisks  ! 
Their  softest  touch  as  smart  as  lizards'  stings ! 
Their  music  frightful  as  the  serpent's  hissl 
And  boding  screech-owls  make  the  concert  full ! 
All  the  foul  terrors  of  dark-seated  hell. 

Henry  V. 
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XV. ^HATKED  OP  A  KIVAI.  TV  GLORT. 

He  is  my  bane,  I  cannot  bear  him; 
One  heaven  and  earth  can  never  hold  ua  both; 
Still  shall  we  hate,  and  with  defiance  deadly 
Keep  rage  alive  till  one  be  lost  for  ever; 
As  if  two  sons  should  meet  in  one  meridian, 
And  strive  in  fiery  combat  for  the  passage. — Rowe. 


XYI ASGV&  AND  TBJREATENING. 

Kent, — ^Royal  Lear, 
Whom  I  have  ever  honoured  as  my  king, 
Lov'd  as  my  father,  as  my  master  followed 

Lear Kent,  on  thy  life,  no  more. 

Kent. — ^Be  Kent  unmannerly  when  Lear  is  mad. 
What  wouldst  thou  do,  old  man  P  Beverse  thy  doom ; 
Or  whilst  I  can  vent  clamour  fiK)m  my  throat, 
I'll  tell  thee  ihou  dost  eviL 

Lear. — Hear  me,  rash  man  I — on  fhy  allegiance  hear  me. 
Since  thon  hast  striven  to  make  us  break  our  vow, 
(Which  nor  our  nature  nor  our  place  can  bear,) 
We  banish  thee  for  ever  item,  our  sight  . 
And  kingdom.    If,  when  three  days  are  expired. 
Thy  hated  trunk  be  found  in  our  dominions. 
That  moment  is  thy  death. — Away! 
By  Jupiter,  this  shall  not  be  revoked.  King  Lear, 


XVn. ^KASSATIVB  Uf  STPFRESSED  AKGEB.    ' 

Mt  liege,  I  did  deny  no  prisoners. 
But  I  remember  when  the  fight  was  done, 
When  I  was  dry  with  rage  and  extreme  toil, 
Breathless  and  faint,  leaning  upon  my  sword. 
Came  there  a  certain  lord,  neat,  trimly  dress'd» 
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Fresh  as  a  bridegroom;  and  his  chin,  new  reap'd, 

Show'd  like  a  stubble  land  at  harvest-home : 

He  was  perfumed  like  a  milliner ; 

And  'twixt  his  finger  and  his  thumb  he  held 

A  pouncet-box,  which  ever  and  anon 

He  gave  his  nose,  and  took't  away  again ; — 

AVho,  therewith  angry  when  it  next  came  there. 

Took  it  in  snuff* — and  still  he  smil'd  and  talk'd ; 

And  as  the  soldiers  bore  dead  bodies  by, 

He  called  them — ^untaught  knaves,  unmannerly, 

To  bring  a  slovenly  unhandsome  corse 

Betwixt  the  wind  and  his  nobility. 

With  many  holiday  and  lady  terms. 

He  questioned  me:  among  the  rest  demanded  , 

My  prisoners,  in  your  majesty's  behalf. 

I  then  all  smarting  with  my  wounds,  being  gall'd 

To  be  so  pestered  with  a  popinjay 

Out  of  my  grief  and  my  impatience 

Answer'd  neglectingly — ^I  know  not  what — 

He  should,  or  should  not ; — for  he  made  me  mad. 

To  see  him  shine  so  brisk,  and  smell  so  sweet, 

And  talk  so  like  a  waiting  gentlewoman. 

Of  guns,  and  drums,  and  wounds  (heav*n  save  the  mark  I) 

And  telling  me  the  sovereign*st  thing  on  earth 

Was  parmacity  for  an  inward  bruise ; 

And  that  it  was  great  f  ity,  so  it  was. 

That  villanous  saltpetre  should  be  digged 

Out  of  the  bowels  of  the  harmless  earth,  ; 

Which  many  a  good  tall  fellow  had  destroy*d 

So  cowardly;  and  but  for  these  vile  guns. 

He  would  himself  have  been  a  soldier. 

This  bald,  unjointed  chat  of  his,  my  lord, 

I  answer'd  indirectly  as  I  said. 

And  I  beseech  you,  let  not  his  report. 

Come  current  for  an  accusation. 

Betwixt  my  love  and  your  high  majesty. — Henry  IV. 
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XVm. — PRETENCE. 

*^  it  will  feed  nothing  else,  it  will  feed  my  revenge.  He  liath 
^*isgraced  me,  and  hindered  me  of  half  a  million ;  laughed  at 
**i7  losses,  mocked  at  my  gains,  scorned  my  nation,  thwarted 
**»y  bargains,  cooled  my  friends,  heated  mine  enemies ;  and 
^bat's  his  reason  ?  I  am  a  Jew.  Hath  not  a  Jew  eyes  ?  hath 
t^ot  a  Jew  hands,  organs,  dimensions,  senses,  afiections,  pas- 
^ons  ?  fed  with  the  same  food,  hurt  with  the  same  weapons, 
subject  to  the  same  diseases,  healed  by  the  same  means, 
farmed  and  cooled  by  the  same  winter  and  summer,  as  a 
Christian  is  ?  if  you  prick  us,  do  we  not  bleed  ?  if  you  tickle 
Us,  do  we  not  laugh  ?  if  you  poison  us,  do  we  not  die  ?  and 
if  you  wrong  us,  shall  we  not  revenge  ?  if  we  are  like  you  in 
the  rest,  we  will  resemble  you  in  that.  If  a  Jew  wrong  a 
Christian,  what  is  his  humility?  Revenge.  K  a  Christian 
Wrong  a  Jew,  what  should  his  sufferance  be  by  Christian 
example  ?  Why,  revenge.  The  villany  you  teach  me  I  will 
execute ;  and  it  shall  go  hard,  but  I  will  better  the  in- 
struction  Merchant  of  Venice. 


XIX. — ^DETEBMINED  REVENGE. 

I  KNOW  not :  if  they  speak  but  truth  of  her 
These  hands  shall  tear  her ;  if  they  wrong  her  honour. 
The  proudest  of  them  shall  well  hear  of  it. 
Time  hath  not  yet  so  dried  this  blood  of  mine. 
Nor  age  so  eat  up  my  invention. 
Nor  fortune  made  such  havoo  of  my  means, 
Nor  my  bad  life  *reft  me  so  much  of  friends, 
But  they  shall  find  awak'd  in  such  a  kind. 
Both  strength  of  limb  and  policy  of  mind. 
Ability  in  means,  and  choice  of  friends 
To  quit  me  of  them  thoroughly. 

Much  Ado  about  Kothing, 
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Oh,  I  could  play  the  woman  with  mine  eyes. 
And  braggart  with  my  tongue! — But,  gentle  heaven, 
Cut  diort  all  intermission :  fitmt  to  firont. 
Bring  thoa  this  fiend  of  Scotland,  and  myself; 
Within  my  sword*s  length  set  him;  if  he  'scape. 
Heaven  forgive  him  too!  Macbeth. 


XXI ^UHRESTBJJNED  FUBT. 

Auye!  in  triumph!  and  Mercutio slain! 
Away  to  heaven  respective  lenity. 
And  fire-ey*d  fury  be  my  conduct  now ! — 
Now,  Tybalt,  take  the  villain  back  again 
That  late  thou  gav'st  me  I  for  Mercutio*s  soul 
Is  but  a  little  way  above  our  heads 
Staying  for  thine  to  keep  him  company. 
And  thou,  or  I,  or  both,  shall  follow  him. 

JRomeo  and  Jultet. 


XXn EEFBOACHINO  WITH  STUPEDITT  AND  INGRATITUDE. 

Whereforb  rejoice  ?  What  conquest  brings  he  home  ? 
What  tributaries  follow  him  to  Rome, 
To  grace  in  captive  bonds  his  chariot  wheels  ? 
You  blocks,  you  stones,  you  worse  than  senseless  things! 
Oh,  you  hard  hearts,  you  cruel  men  of  Home, 
Knew  ye  not  Pompey  ?    Many  a  time  and  oft 
Have  you  climb'd  up  to  walls  and  battlements, 
To  towers  and  windows,  yea,  to  chimney-tops. 
Your  infants  in  your  arms,  and  there  have  sat 
The  live-long  day,  with  patient  expectation. 
To  see  great  Pompey  pass  the  streets  of  Home : 
And  when  you  saw  his  chariot  but  appear, 
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Have  yon  not  made  an  universal  shout, 
That  Tyber  trembled  underneath  his  banks. 
To  hear  the  replication  of  your  sounds. 
Made  in  his  concave  shores  ? 
And  do  you  now  put  on  your  best  attire  ? 
And  do  you  now  cull  out  a  holiday  ? 
And  do  you  now  strew  flowers  in  his  way. 
That  comes  in  triumph  over  Fompey's  blood  ? 
Be  gone ! 

Run  to  your  houses ;  fall  upon  your  knees, 
Pray  to  the  gods  to  intermit  the  plague 
That  needs  must  light  on  this  ingratitude. 

Julius  Casar, 


XXni ^BEPBOACHINO  WITH  WANT  OF  FBIENBSHIP. 

Cassius. — ^Do  not  presume  too  much  upon  my  love, 
I  may  do  that  I  shall  be  sorry  for. 

Brutus — ^You  have  done  that  you  sho'uld  be  soiry  for. 
There  is  no  terror,  Cassius,  in  your  threats ; 
For  I  am  arm'd  so  strong  in  honesty. 
That  they  pass  by  me,  as  the  idle  wind, 
Which  I  respect  not.    I  did  send  to  you 
For  certain  sums  of  gold,  which  you  denied  mo ; 
For  I  can  raise  no  money  by  vile  means ; 
No,  Cassius,  I  had  rather  coin  my  heart. 
And  drop  my  blood  for  drachmas,  than  to  wring 
From  the  hard  hands  of  peasants  their  vile  tra.sh 
By  any  indirection.    I  did  send 
To  you  for  gold  to  pay  my  l^ions. 
Which  you  denied  me.   Was  that  done  like  Cas.  ius  ? 
Should  I  have  answer'd  Caius  Cassius  so? 
When  Marcus  Brutus  grows  so  covetous 
To  lock  such  rascal-counters  from  his  friends. 
Be  ready,  godsl  with  all  your  thunderbolts. 
Dash  him  to  pieces.  Julius  Ccesar, 
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XXIV. — REPROACHING  WITH  WANT  OP  MANLrSTEM. 

0  PROPER  stuff! 

This  IS  the  very  p^ting  of  your  fears ; 
This  is  the  air-drawn  dagger,  which  you  said, 
Led  you  to  Duncan.    Oh,  these  flaws  and  starts 
(Impostors  to  true  fear)  would  well  become 
A  woman's  story,  at  a  winter's  fire, 
Authoriz'd  by  her  grandam.     Shame  itself! 
Why  do  you  make  such  faces?  "When  all*s  done. 
You  look  but  on  a  stool.  Macbeth. 


XXV. ^FEAR  FROM  A  DREADFUL  OBJECT. 

Angels  and  ministers  of  grace  defend  us  1 

Be  thou  a  spirit  of  health  or  goblin  damn'd. 
Bring  with  thee  airs  from  heav'n,  or  blasts  from  hell. 
Be  thy  intents  wicked  or  charitable, 
Thou  com*st  in  such  a  questionable^  shape 
That  I  will  speak  to  thee ;  I'll  call  thee  Hamlet, 
King,  father,  royal  Dane :  Oh,  answer  me  I — 
Save  me,  and  hover  o'er  me  with  your  wings. 
You  heavenly  guards ! — ^what  would  your  gracious  figu 

Hamle 


XXVI ^HORROR  AT  A  DREADFUL  APPARITION. 

How  ill  this  taper  bums !  ha  I  who  comes  here  ? 
I  think  it  is  the  weakness  of  my  eyes 

That  shapes  this  monstrous  apparition 

It  comes  upon  me  I  Art  thou  any  thing  ? 
Art  thou  some  god,  some  angel,  or  some  devil. 
That  mak'st  my  blood  cold,  and  my  hair  to  stare  f 
Speak  to  me  what  thou  art.  Julius  Ccesa 


»  "  Quesiionahle"  her©  means  inviting  question. 
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XXYII. — jySEP  OR  SETTLED  GRIEF. 

Seems,  madam !  nay,  it  is :  I  know  not  seems. 
Tis  not  alone  my  inky  cloak,  good  mother, 
Kor  customary  suits  of  solemn  black. 
Nor  windy  suspiration  of  forc'd  breath ; 
No,  nor  the  firuitful  river  in  the  eye. 
Nor  the  dejected  Tiaviour  of  the  visage. 
Together  with  all  forms,  modes,  shows  of  grief 
That  can  denote  me  truly :  These  indeed  seem. 
For  they  are  actions  that  a  man  might  play » 
But  I  have  that  within  which  passeth  show. 
These  but  the  trappings  and  the  suits  of  woe. 

Hamlei 


XXYm GBISF  DEPLORmO  LOSS  OF  HAPPmSSS. 

Oh,  now  for  ever, 
Farewell  the  tranquil  mind  I  farewell  content ! 
Farewell  the  plumed  troop  and  the  big  war 
That  make  ambition  virtue  1  Oh,  farewell  I 
Farewell  the  neighing  steed,  and  the  shrill  tnimp, 
The  spirit-stirring  drum,  the  ear-piercing  fife. 
The  royal  banner,  and  all  quality, 
Pride,  pomp,  and  circumstance  of  glorious  war  1 
Farewell  1  OtheUo's  occupation's  gone. 

Othello. 


XZIZ GRIEF  APPROACHING  TO  DISTRACTION. 

Thou  canst  not  speak  of  what  thou  dost  not  feel : 
Vert  thou  as  young  as  I,  Juliet  thy  love^ 
ji  hour  but  married,  Tybalt  murder*d, 
boating  like  me,  and  like  me  banished, 
hen  mightst  thou  speak,  then  mightst  thou  tear  thy  hair, 
jid  fall  upon  the  ground  as  I  do  now 
aking  the  measure  of  an  unmade  grave.   ' 

Romeo  and  Jvliet, 
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ZXX GBIBF  CHOKING  EXPBESSION. 

Macduff, — ^My  children  too  I— 

Rosse Wife,  cliildren,  servants,  all  that  could  be 

Macduff. — And  I  must  be  from  thence  1  my  wife  kil 

Malcolm, — ^Be  comforted. 
Let's  make  us  medicines  of  our  great  revenge* 
To  cure  this  deadly  grief. 

Macduff, — He  has  no  children ! 
What,  all  my  pretty  ones  ?    Did  you  say  all? 

Malcolm ^Endure  it  like  a  man. 

Macduff. — I  shall. 
But  I  must  also  feel  it  as  a  man. 
I  cannot  but  remember  such  things  were 
That  were  most  precious  to  me:  did  heav*n  look  on. 
And  would  not  take  their  part  ?  sinful  Macduff, 
They  were  all  struck  for  thee  I  naught  that  I  am ! 
Not  for  their  own  demerits,  but  for  mine 
Fell  slaughter  on  their  souls.  Mac 


XXXI BEMOBSE  AND  BEFBOACH. 

Oh,  when  the  last  account  'twixt  heaven  and  ea 
Is  to  be  made,  then  shall  this  hand  and  seal 
^iVitness  against  us  to  damnation  1 
How  oft  the  sight  of  means  to  do  ill  deeds 
Makes  ill  deeds  done  1  Hadst  not  thou  been  by, 
A  fellow  by  the  hand  of  nature  mark'd. 
Quoted,  and  signed  to  do  a  deed  of  shame, 
3?his  murder  had  not  come  into  my  mind  : 
But  taking  note  of  thy  abhorr*d  aspect. 
Finding  thee  fit  for  bloody  villany 
Apt,  liable  to  be  employed  in  danger, 
I  faintly  broke  with  thee  of  Arthur's  death  i 
And  thou  to  be  endeared  to  a  king, 
Mad*8t  it  no  conscience  to  destroy  a  prince. — Kin^ 
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XXXII DESPAIB* 

King  Henry, — How  fares  my  lord  ?  speak,  Beaufort,  to  thy 

soTereign. 
Cardinal  Beaufort — K  thou  be*st  Death  I'll  give  thee 
England's  treasure, 
Enough  to  purchase  such  another  island. 
So  thou  wilt  let  me  hve  and  feel  no  pain. 

King  Henry, — Ah,  what  a  sign  it  is  of  evil  life, 
When  death's  approach  is  seen  so  terrible  1 
Warwick — Beaufort,  it  is  thy  sovereign  speaks  to  thee. 
Cardinal  Beaufort, — Bring  me  to  my  trial  when  you  will 
Died  he  *^ot  in  his  bed  ?  where  should  he  die  ? 
Can  I  make  men  live,  whether  they  will  or  no  ? — 
Oh !  torture  me  no  more,  I  will  confess. — 
Alive  again  ?  then  show  me  where  he  is, 
I'll  give  a  thousand  pounds  to  look  upon  him — 
He  hath  no  eyes,  the  dust  hath  blinded  them — 
Comb  down  his  hair;  look!  lookl  it  stands  upright. 
Like  lime-twigs  set  to  catch  my  winged  soul  1 
Give  me  some  drink,  and  bid  the  apothecary 
Bring  the  strong  poison  that  I  bought  of  him. 

King  Henry O  thou  eternal  Mover  of  the  heavens, 

Look  with  a  gentle  eye  upon  this  wretch ; 
Oh,  beat  away  the  busy  meddling  fiend 
That  lays  strong  siege  unto  this  wretch's  soul. 
And  from  his  bosom  purge  this  black  despair! 
Warwich, — See  how  the  pangs  of  death  do  make  him  grin. 
Salisbury, — Disturb  him  not,  let  him  pass  peaceably/ 
King  Henry — Peace  to  his  soul,  if  God's  good  pleasure  bft( 
Lord  Cardinal,  if  thou  think'st  on  heav'n's  bliss. 
Hold  up  thy  hand,  make  signal  of  thy  hope, — 
He  dies  and  makes  no  sign :  O  God,  forgive  him  I 
Warmck,—^So  bad  a  death  argues  a  monstrous  Kfe. 
King  Henry. ^-FoibQai  to  judge,  for  we  are  sinners  all. 

Henry  VL — Second  Part. 

L 
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XXXHL— CCKnUSB  AT  LAlArJJLIXD  KTXSTS. 


Goxs  to  be  married!  gooe  tosvearapeaoe! 
False  blood  to  ftbe  blood  join'd !  Gooe  to  be  fiiends ! 
Sha3  Louis  hare  Blandie?  and  Bknciie  those  proTioces  ? 
It  U  not  so :  Thoa  hast  mis-qwke,  mis-heard ; 
Be  well  adris'd,  tdl  o'car  thj  tale  again : 
It  cannot  be?  thoa  dost  but  say,  'tis  so: 
I  trust,  I  maj  not  trust  thee;  for  thj  word 
la  bat  the  vain  breath  of  a  common  man : 
Believe  me,  I  do  not  beHeve  thee,  man ; 
I  have  a  king's  oath  to  the  contrar]r. 
Thoa  shalt  be  punished  for  thus  frighting  me. 
What  dost  thou  mean  by  shaking  dt  thy  head  ? 
AVby  dost  thou  look  so  sadly  on  my  son  ? 
What  means  that  hand  upon  that  breast  of  thine  ? 
'Why  holds  thine  eye  l^t  lamentable  rheum. 
Like  a  proud  river  peering  o'er  his  bounds  ? 
Be  these  sad  signs  confirmers  of  thy  words? 
Then  speak  again ;  not  all  thy  former  tale. 
But  this  one  word,  whether  thy  tale  be  true. 

King  John. 


XXXIV AMAZEMENT  AT  STRANGE  NEWS. 

Old  men  and  beldames,  in  the  streets. 
Do  prophesy  upon  it  dangerously : 
.young  Arthur's  death  is  common  in  their  mouths  : 
And  when  they  talk  of  him  they  shake  their  heads, 
And  whisper  one  another  in  the  ear; 
And  ho  that  speaks  doth  gripe  the  hearer's  wrlst^ 
\\  liilst  ho  that  hears  makes  fearful  action, 
\Vith  wrinkled  brows,  with  nods,  with  rolling  eyes. 
I  saw  a  smith  stand  with  his  hammer,  thus, 
TUo  whilst  his  iron  did  on  the  anvil  cool, 


With  open  moutli  swaUowing  a  tailor's  news ; 
'Who,  with  his  shears  and  measure  in  his  hand. 
Standing  on  slippers,  (which  his  nimble  haste 
'Had  falselj  thrust  upon  contrarj  feet,) 
Told  of  a  manj  thousand  warlike  French, 
That  were  embattled  and  rank'd  in  Kent  i 
Another  lean  unwash'd  artificer 
Cuts  off  his  tale,  and  talks  of  Arthnr^s  death. 

King  John, 


Heateh  for  his  mercy !  what  a  tide  of  woes 
Comes  rushing  on  this  woeful  land  at  once ! 
'I  know  not  what  to  do : — ^I  would  to  heav'n 
(So  my  disloyalty  had  not  provok'd  him  to  it) 

The  king  had  cut  off  my  head  with  my  brother's 

\Miat,  are  these  posts  despatch'd  for  Ireland  ? — 

How  shall  we  do  for  money  for  these  wars  ? — 

Come,  sister, — cousin,  I  would  say ;  pray  pardon  inc. 

Go,  fellow,  get  thee  home,  provide  some  carts. 

And  bring  away  the  armour  that  is  there. — 

Gentlemen,  will  you  go  to  muster  men  ?  If  I  know 

How,  or  which  way,  to  order  these  afiairs. 

Thus  disorderly  thrust  into  my  hands, 

Xeyer  believe  me.    Both  are  my  kinsmen : — 

The  one's  my  sovereign,  whom  both  my  oath 

And  duty  bids  defend ;  the  other  again 

Is  my  kinsman,  whom  the  king  has  wrong'd ;     ^ 

AVhom  conscience  and  my  kindred  bids  to  right.        ^ 

Well,  somewhat  we  must  do — Come,  cousin,  I'll 

IKspose  of  you ;  go  muster  up  your  men. 

And  meet  me  presently  at  Berkley  ca&tle — 

I  should  to  Flashy  too  ;— 

But  time  will  not  permit : — AH  is  uneven. 

And  every  thing  is  lefl  at  six  and  s^vcn. — Biclmrd  II. 
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XXXTI. — ^YBXATION  AT  NBGLBCnNG  ONB*S  DUTT. 

Oh,  what  a  rogue  and  peasant  slave  am  I ! 
Is  it  not  monstrous,  that  this  plajer  here. 
But  in  a  fiction,  in  a  dream  of  passion. 
Could  force  his  soul  so  to  his  own  conceit. 
That,  from  her  working,  all  his  visage  wann'd, 
Tears  in  his  eyes,  distraction  in  his  aspect, 
A  broken  voice,  and  his  whole  function  suiting 
With  forms  to  his  conceit.    And  all  for  nothing ! 
For  Hecuba ! 

What's  Hecuba  to  him,  or  he  to  Hecuba, 
That  he  should  weep  for  her  ?  What  would  he  dc 
Had  he  the  motive  and  the  cue  for  passion 
That  I  have?  He  would  drown  the  stage  with  te 
And  cleave  the  general  ear  with  horrid  speech ; 
Intake  mad  the  guilty,  and  appal  the  free. 
Confound  the  ignorant,  and  amaze,  indeed. 
The  very  faculties  of  eyes  and  ears.  Yet  I, 
A  dull  and  muddy-mettled  rascal,  peiik, 
Like  John  a-dreams,  unpregnant  of  my  cause, 
And  can  say  nothing — ^no,  not  for  a  king.        Ila 


XXXVII MAXICE  AND  BEVENGE. 

How  like  a  fawning  publican  he  looks : 

1  hate  him,  for  he  is  a  Christian, 

But  more  for  that  in  low  simplicity, 

He  lends  out  money  gratis,  and  brings  down 

lUie  rate  of  usance  here  with  ug  in  Venice. 

If  I  can  catch  him  once  upon  the  hip, 

I  will  feed  fat  the  ancient  grudge  I  bear  him. 

He  hates  our  sacred  nation,  and  he  rails 

E'en  there,  where  merchants  most  do  congregate 

On  me  my  bargains  and  my  well-won  thrift, 

Which  he  calls  interest.     Cursed  be  my  tribe 

If  I  forgive  him!  Merchant  of  I 
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ZXXYin GBAYE  DEUBEBATIOIT  OK  WAB  AKD  PEACC. 

Fathbbs,  we  once  again  are  met  in  council : 
Caesar's  approach  has  snmmon'd  us  together. 
And  Borne  attends  her  fate  from  our  resolves. 
How  shall  we  treat  this  bold  aspiring  man? 
Success  still  follows  him,  and  backs  his  crimes: 
Pharsalia  gave  him  Kome:  Egypt  has  since 
Receiy*d  his  yoke,  and  the  whole  Nile  is  Cssar's. 
Why  should  I  mention  Juba's  overthrow. 
Or  Scipio*8  death?  Numidia's  burning  sands 
Still  smoke  with  blood.  *Tis  time  we  should  decree 
What  course  to  take;  our  foe  advances  on  us, 
.    And  envies  us  even  Lybia's  sultry  deserts. 

Fath^*s,  pronounce  your  thoughts ;  are  they  still  fix'd 
To  hold  it  out  and  fight  it  to  the  last? 
Or  are  your  hearts  subdu'd  at  length,  and  wrought. 
By  time  and  ill  success,  to  a  submission  ?  Cato. 


XXXIX ^exhortihg. 

But  wherefore  do  you  droop?  Why  look  you  sad  ? 
Be  great  in  act  as  you  have  been  in  thought; 
Let  not  the  world  see  fear  and  sad  distrust 
Govern  the  motion  of  a  kingly  eye : 
Be  stirring  as  the  time;  be  fire  with  fire; 
Threaten  the  threatener,  and  outface  the  brow 
Of  bragging  horror:  so  shall  inferior  eyes. 
That  borrow  their  behaviours  from  the  great. 
Grow  great  by  your  example;  and  put  on 
The  dauntless  spirit  of  resolution; 
Show  boldness  and  aspiring  confidence : 
What  1  shall  they  seek  the  lion  in  his  den  ? 
And  fright  him  there  ?  and  make  him  tremble  there  ? 

Kins^  John, 
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XL. — COUHAGB — DESPERATE  EXCITEMENT. 

Fight,  gentlemen  of  England  1  figfat,  bold  jeomen! 
Draw,  arcliers,  draw  your  arrows  to  the  head : 
Spur  your  proud  horses  hard,  and  ride  in  blood ; 
Amaze  the  welkin  with  your  broken  staves — 
A  thousand  hearts  are  great  within  my  bosom : 
Advance  our  standards,  set  upon  our  foes ; 
Our  ancient  word  of  courage,  fair  St.  George, 
Inspire  us  with  the  spleen  of  fiery  dragons ! 
Upon  them  1  Victory  sits  on  our  helms. — Shakspeare. 


We  shall  insert  here,  as  being  the  most  appropcia 
place,  Collins's  celebrated  "  Ode  on  the  Passions.** 

When  Music,  heavenly  maid  1  was  young. 
While  yet  in  early  Greece  she  sung. 
The  Passions  oft,  to  hear  her  shell, 
Throng'd  around  her  magic  cell ; 
Exulting,  trembling,  raging,  faintinpr, 
Possess'd  beyond  the  Muse's  painting , 
By  turns  they  felt  the  glowing  mind 
Disturb'd,  deb'ghted,  nds'd,  refin'd ; 
Till  once,  'tis  said,  when  all  were  fir*d, 
Fill'd  with  fury,  rapt,  inspir*d. 
From  the  supporting  myrtles  round 
They  snatch*d  her  instruments  of  sound ; 
And  as  they  oft  had  heard  apart 
Sweet  lessons  of  her  forceful  art. 
Each  (for  madness  ruled  the  hour) 
Would  prove  his  own  expressive  pow*r. 

First  Feab  his  hand,  its  skill  to  tr}', 
Amid  the  chords,  bewilder'd  laid — 
And  back  recoil'd,  he  knew  not  why, 
E*en  at  the  sound  himself  had  made. 
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Next  Ahosr  msli'd,  his  eyes  on  fire;* 
In  lightnings  own'd  his  secret  stings: 
In  one  rade  clash  he  struck  the  lyre. 
And  swept  with  harried  hand  the  strings. 

With  woeful  measures  wan  Dbspaib — 
Low  sullen  sounds  his  grief  beguil'd ; 
A  solenm,  strange,  and  mingled  air  ; 
'Twas  sad  by  fits,  by  starts  'twas  wild. 

But  thou,  O  Hope  1  with  eyes  so  fair. 

What  was  thy  delighted  measure? 

Still  it  whisper*d  promis'd  pleasure, 
And  bade  the  lovely  scenes  at  distance  hail ! 

Still  would  her  touch  the  strain  prolong ; 

And  from  the  rocks,  the  woods,  the  vale, 
She  call'd  on  Echo  still  through  all  the  song ; 

And  where  her  sweetest  theme  she  chose, 
A  soft  responsive  voice  was  heard  at  every  close ; 
And  Hope  enchanted  smil'd,  and  wav'd  her  golden  hair : 

And  longer  had  she  sung — ^but  with  a  frown 

Kevengb  impatient  rose; 
He  threw  his  blood-stain'd  sword  in  thunder  down, 

And,  with  a  withering  look. 

The  war-denouncing  trumpet  took. 

And  blew  a  blast  so  loud  and  dread. 
Were  ne'er  prophetic  sounds  so  full  of  woe ; 

And  ever  and  anon  he  beat 

The  doubL'ng  drum  with  furious  heat ; 
And  though  sometimes,  each  dreary  pause  between. 

Dejected  Pitt  at  his  side 

Her  soid-subduing  voice  applied. 
Yet  still  he  kept  his  wild  unaltered  mien, 
While  each  8tnun*d  ball  of  sight  seem'd  bursting  from 

his  head. 
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Thy  numbers,  jEAiiOusr,  to  nought  were  fix*d ; 

Sad  proof  of  thy  distressM  state ; 
Of  dififring  themes  the  veering  song  was  mix'd. 
And  now  it  courted  Loye,  now  raving  call'd  on  Hatb. 

With  eyes  upraised,  as  one  inspired. 

Pale  Melancholy  sat  retir'd. 

And  from  her  wild  sequester*d  seat, 

In  notes  by  distance  made  more  sweet, 
Pour'd  through  the  mellow  horn  her  pensive  soul ; 

And  dashing  soft  firom  rocks  around. 

Bubbling  runnels  join'd  the  sound ; 
Through  glades  and  glooms  the  mingled  measure  stole: 

Or  o'er  some  haunted  stream  with  fond  delay, 

Kound  a  holy  calm  diffusing. 

Love  of  peace  and  lonely  musing, 

In  hollow  murmurs  died  away. 

But,  0 1  how  alter'd  was  its  sprightlier  tone. 
When  Cheebfulness,  a  nymph  of  healthiest  hue, 

Her  bow  across  her  shoulder  flung. 

Her  buskins  gemm*d  with  morning  dew. 
Blew  an  inspiring  air,  that  dale  and  thicket  rung. 
The  hunter's  call,  to  Fawn  and  Dryad  known ; 
The  oak-crown'd  sisters,  and  their  chaste-eyed  queen. 

Satyrs  and  sylvan  boys,  were  seen 

Peeping  from  forth  their  alleys  green ; 

Brown  Exercise  rejoic'd  to  hear. 
And  Sport  leap'd  up,  and  seiz'd  his  beechen  spear. 

Last  came  Jot's  ecstatic  trial : 

He,  with  viny  crown  advancing. 
First  to  the  lively  pipe  his  hand  address'd ; 
But  soon  he  saw  the  brisk,  awakening  viol. 
Whose  sweet  entrancing  voice  he  lov'd  the  best. 

They^would  have  thought,  who  heard  the  strain. 
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They  saw,  in  Tempe's  vale,  her  native  maids. 
Amidst  the  festal  sounding  shades, 
To  some  imwearied  minstrel  dancing: 
^Vbjle,  as  his  fl3dng  fingers  kiss*d  the  strings. 
Love  fram*d  with  Mirth  a  gay  fantastic  round. 
Loose  were  her  tresses  seen,  her  zone  unbound^ 
And  he,  amidst  his  frolic  play. 
As  if  he  would  the  charming  air  repay. 
Shook  thousand  odours  from  his  dewy  wings. 

O  Music  I  sphere-descended  maid. 
Friend  of  pleasure,  wisdom's  aid. 
Why,  Goddess  1  why,  to  us  denied, 
Lay*st  thou  thy  ancient  lyre  aside  ? 
As  in  that  lov*d  Athenian  bow*r, 
You  leam*d  an  all-commanding  pow'r; 
Thy  mimic  soul,  O  nymph  endear'd  1 
Can  well  recall  what  then  it  heard. 
Where  is  thy  native  simple  heart. 
Devote  to  virtue,  fancy,  art  ? 
Arise,  as  in  that  elder  time. 
Warm,  energetic,  chaste,  sublime  I 
Thy  wonders  in  that  godlike  age 
Fill  thy  recording  Sister's  page — 
*Tis  said,  and  I  believe  the  tale. 
Thy  humblest  reed  could  more  prevail, 
Had  more  of  strength,  diviner  rage. 
Than  all  which  charms  this  laggard  age ; 
Even  all  at  once  together  found, 
Cecilia's  mingled  world  of  sound. 
O  bid  our  vain  endeavours  cease. 
Revive  the  just  designs  of  Greece ; 
Return  in  all  thy  simple  state, 
Confirm  the  tale  her  sons  relate  I 
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EXERCISES  IN  READING. 


The  following  Passages  may  be  read  with  advantage 
as  additional  exercises  in  reading: — 

AJNTITUKTIC  8BNTENCE8.1 

1.  Temperance,  hj  fortifying  the  mind  and  body,  leads  to 
happiness:  intemperance,  by  enervating  the  mind  andbod^, 
ends  generally  in  misery. 

2.  A  wise  man  feareth  and  departeth  from  evil;  bnt  the 
fool  rageth,  and  is  confident.  The  wicked  is  driven  away  in 
his  wickedness ;  but  the  righteous  hath  hope  in  his  death. 
Righteousness  exalteth  a  nation ;  but  sin  is  a  reproach  to  any 
people. 

3.  Almost  every  object  that  attracts  our  notice,  has  its 
bright  and  its  dark  side.  He  who  habituates  himself  to  look 
at  the  dark  side  will  sour  his  disposition,  and  consequently 
impair  his  happiness ;  while  he  who  constantly  beholds  it  on 
the  bright  side  insensibly  ameliorates  his  temper,  and,  in  con- 
sequence of  it,  improves  his  own  happiness,  and  the  happiness 
of  all  around  him. 

4.  Between  fame  and  true  honour  a  distinction  is  to  he 
made.  The  former  is  a  blind  and  noisy  applause;  the  latter, 
a  more  silent  and  internal  homage.  Fame  floats  on  the 
breath  of  the  multitude ;  honour  rests  on  the  judgment  of 
the  thinking.  Fame  may  give  praise,  while  it  withholds 
esteem ;  true  honour  implies  esteem,  mingled  with  respect 


^  The  learner  should  refer  to  the  Introduction  (page  37)  for  an  eS|la- 
nation  of  Antithesis  and  Emphasis  ;  also  to  Rule  III.,  page  55,  and  the 
NOTES  and  examples  under  it. 
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The  one  regards  particular  distinguished  talents ;  the  other 
looks  up  to  the  whole  character. 

5.  A  wise  man  endeavours  to  shine  in  himself ;  a  fool  to 
Nitshine  others.  The  former  is  humbled  by  the  sense  of  his 
)wn  infirmities ;  the  latter  is  lifted  up  bj  the  discovery  of 
hose  which  he  observes  in  others.  The  wise  man  considers 
rhat  he  wants ;  and  the  fool  what  he  abounds  in.  The  wise 
lan  is  happy  when  he  gains  his  own  approbation ;  and  the 
K)!,  when  he  reconunends  himself  to  the  applause  of  those 
bout  him. 

6.  Europe  was  one  great  field  of  battle,  where  the  weak 
niggled  for  freedom,  and  the  strong  for  dominion.  The 
11^  was  wiihont  power,  and  the  noUes  without  principle. 
hey  were  tyrants  at  home,  and  robbers  abroad.  Nothing 
imained  to  be  a  check  upon  ferocity  and  violence. 

7.  Where  opportunities  of  exercise  are  wanting,  tempe- 
nce  may  in  a  great  measure  supply  its  place.  If  exercise 
jrows  off  all  superfluities,  temperance  prevents  them ;  if 
lerdae  clears  the  vessels,  temperance  neither  satiates  nor 
nerstrains  them ;  if  exercise  raises  proper  ferment  in  the 
unoors,  and  promotes  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  tempe* 
nee  gives  nature  her  full  play,  and  enables  her  to  exert 
(Tself  in  all  her  force  and  vigour ;  if  exercise  dissipates  a 
owing  distemper,  temperance  starves  it. 

8.  Dryden  knew  more  of  man  in  his  general  nature ;  and 
^[)e,  in  his  local  manners.  The  notions  of  Dryden  were 
:med  by  comprehensive  speculation ;  those  of  Pope,  by 
nute  attention.  The  style  of  Dryden  is  capricious  and 
ried ;  that  of  Pope  is  cautious  and  uniform.  Dryden  obeys 
3  motions  of  his  own  mind ;  Pope  constrains  his  mind  to 
\  own  rules  of  composition.  Dryden  is  sometimes  vehe- 
wt  and  rapid ;  Pope  is  always  smooth,  uniform,  and  gentle. 
yden's  page  is  a  natural  field,  rising  into  inequalities,  and 
yrsified  by  the  varied  exuberance  of  abundant  vegetation ; 
pe's  is  a  velvet  lawn,  shaven  by  the  scythe,  and  levelled 

the  roller.    If  the  flights  of  Dryden  are  higher.  Pope  con- 
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tinues  longer  on  the  wing.  If  of  Dryden's  fire  the  blaze  ifl 
brighter ;  of  Pope's  the  heat  is  more  regular  and  constant. 
Dryden  oflen  surpasses  expectation ;  and  Pope  never  falls 
below  it.  Dryden  is  read  with  frequent  astonishment;  and 
Pope  with  perpetual  delight. 

9.  I  have  always  preferred  cheerfulness  to  mirth.  The 
latter  I  consider  as  an  act,  the  former  as  a  habit  of  the  mind. 
Mirth  is  short  and  transient,  cheerfulness  fixed  and  perma- 
nent. Those  are  often  raised  into  the  greatest  transports  of 
mirth  who  are  subject  to  the  greatest  depressions  of  melan- 
choly ;  on  the  contrary,  cheerfulness,  though  it  does  not 
give  the  mind  such  an  exquisite  gladness,  prevents  us  from 
falling  into  any  depths  of  sorrow.  Mirth  is  like  a  flash  of 
lightning,  that  breaks  through  a  gloom  of  clouds  and  gut- 
ters for  a  moment ;  cheerfulness  keeps  up  a  kind  of  day- 
light in  the  mind,  and  fills  it  with  a  steady  and  perpetual 
serenity. 

10.  Never  before  were  there  so  many  opposing  interests, 
passions,  and  principles  committed  to  such  a  decision.  On 
one  side,  a  fixed  attachment  to  the  ancient  order  of  things; 
on  the  other,  a  passionate  desire  of  change ;  a  wish  in  some 
to  perpetuate,  in  others  to  destroy  every  thing ;  every  abuse 
sacred  in  the  eyes  of  the  former,  every  foundation  attempted 
to  be  demolished  by  the  latter ;  jealousy  of  power  shrinking 
from  the  slightest  innovation,  pretensions  to  freedom  pushed 
to  madness  and  anarchy;  superstition  in  all  its  dotage 
impiety  in  all  its  fury. 

11.  At  the  same  time  that  I  think  discretion  the  most 
useful  talent  a  man  can  be  master  of,  I  look  upon  cunning 
to  be  the  accomplishment  of  little,  mean,  ungenerous  minds. 
Discretion  points  out  the  noblest  ends  to  us,  and  pursues  the 
most  proper  and  laudable  methods  of  attaining  them ;  cun- 
ning has  only  private  selfish  aims,  and  sticks  at  nothing  which 
may  make  them  succeed :  discretion  has  large  and  extended 
views,  and,  like  a  well-formed  eye,  commands  a  whole  hori- 
zon ;  cunning  is  a  kind  of  short-sightedness,  that  discovers 
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the  minutest  objects  which  are  near  at  hand,  but  is  not  able 
to  discern  things  at  a  distance. 

12.  It  was  the  boast  of  Augustus,  that  he  found  Rome  of 
brick,  and  left  it  of  marble.  But  how  much  nobler  will  be 
our  Sovereign's  boast  when  he  shall  have  to  say,  that  he  found 
law  dear,  and  left  it  cheap ;  found  it  a  sealed  book,  left  it  an 
open  letter;  found  it  the  patrimony  of  the  rich,  left  it  the 
inheritance  of  the  poor;  found  it  the  two-edged  sword  of 
craft  and  oppression,  left  it  the  staff  of  honesty  and  the  shield 
of  innocence. 

13.  Nothing  is  more  amiable  than  true  modesty,  and 
nothing  more  contemptible  than  the  false ;  the  one  guards 
Tirtue,  the  other  betrays  it.  True  modesty  is  ashamed  to  do 
any  thing  that  is  repugnant  to  the  rules  of  right  reason;  false 
modesty  is  ashamed  to  do  any  thing  that  is  opposite  to  the 
humour  of  the  company.  True  modesty  avoids  every  thing 
that  is  criminal;  false  modesty,  every  thing  that  is  un< 
&shionable.  The  latter  is  only  a  general  undetermined 
instinct ;  the  former  is  that  instinct,  limited  and  circum- 
scribed by  the  rules  of  prudence  and  religion. 

14.  The  peasant  complains  aloud ;  the  courtier  repines  in 
secret.  In  want,  what  distress !  in  affluence,  what  satiety ! 
The  great  are  under  as  much  difficulty  to  expend  with  plea- 
sure as  the  mean  to  labour  with  success.  The  ignorant, 
through  ill- grounded  hope,  are  disappointed ;  the  knowing, 
through  knowledge,  despond.  Ignorance  occasions  mistake, 
mistake,  disappointment,  and  disappointment  misery.  Ejiow- 
ledge,  on  the  other  hand,  gives  true  judgment  of  human 
things,  and  true  judgment  of  human  things  gives  a  demon- 
stration of  their  insufficiency  to  our  peace. 

15.  How  different  is  the  view  of  past  life,  in  the  man  who 
is  grown  old  in  knowledge  and  wisdom,  from  that  of  him  who 
is  grown  old  in  ignorance  and  folly !  The  latter  is  like  the 
owner  of  a  barren  country,  that  fills  his  eye  with  the  pros- 
poet  of  naked  hills  and  plains,  which  produce  nothing  very 
profitable  or  ornamental :  the  former  beholds  a  beautiful  and 
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spacious  landscape,  divided  into  deligbtful  gardens,  green 
meadows,  fruitful  fields;  and  can  scarce  cast  his  eye  on  a 
single  spot  of  his  possessions  that  is  not  coyered  with  soine 
beautiful  plant  or  flower. 

16.  When  Darius  offered  Alexander  ten  thousand  talents 
to  divide  Asia  equally  with  him,  he  answered,  "  The  earth 
cannot  bear  two  suns,  nor  Asia  two  kings."  Parmenio,  a 
friend  of  Alexander,  hearing  the  great  ofiers  Darius  bad 
made,  said,  **Were  I  Alexander  I  would  accept  them." 
"  So  would  I,"  replied  Alexander,  "  were  I  Parmenio.** 

17*  As  there  is  a  worldly  happiness,  which  Grod  perceives 
to  be  no  other  than  disguised  misery;  as  there  are  worldly 
honours,  which,  in  his  estimation,  are  reproach ;  so  there  is 
a  worldly  wisdom,  which,  in  his  sight,  is  foolishness.  Of 
this  worldly  wisdom  the  characters  are  given  in  the  Scrip- 
tures, and  placed  in  contrast  with  those  of  the  wisdom  which 
is  from  above.  The  one  is  the  wisdom  of  the  crafty,  the 
other  that  of  the  upright ;  the  one  terminates  in  selfishness, 
the  other  in  charity;  the  one  is  full  of  strife  and  bitter  envy- 
ing, the  other  of  mercy  and  good  fruits. 

18.  A  rich  man  beginning  to  fall  is  held  up  by  bis  friends; 
but  a  poor  man,  being  down,  is  thrust  away  by  his  friends. 
When  a  rich  man  is  fallen  he  hath  many  helpers ;  he  speak- 
eth  things  not  to  be  spoken,  and  yet  men  justify  him.  The 
poor  man  8li{)ped,  and  they  rebuked  him ;  he  spoke  wisely, 
and  could  have  no  place.  When  a  rich  man  speaketh,  every 
man  holdeth  his  tongue,  and  look,  what  he  saith,  they 
extol  it  to  the  clouds ;  but  if  a  poor  man  speak  they  say. 
What  fellow  is  this  ? 

19.  Where  is  the  man  that  possesses,  or  indeed  can  be 
required  to  possess,  greater  abilities  in  war  than  Pompey  ? 
One  who  has  fought  more  pitched  battles  than  others  have 
maintained  personal  disputes!  carried  on  more  wars  than 
others  have  acquired  knowledge  of  by  reading  I  reduced  more 
provinces  than  others  have  aspired  to  even  in  thought  1  whose 
youth  was  trained  to  the  profession  of  arms,  not  by  precepts 
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ved  from  others,  but  by  the  highest  offices  of  command ; 
by  perscmal  mistakes  in  war,  but  by  a  train  of  important 
Dries ;  not  by  a  series  of  campaigns,  but  by  a  succession 
riomphsl 

).  Tlie  high  and  the  low,  the  rich  and  the  poor,  approach, 
oint  of  real  enjoyment,  much  nearer  to  each  other  than 
cxnmonly  imagined.  Providence  never  intended  that 
state  here  should  be  either  completely  happy,  or  com- 
ely miserable.  If  the  feelings  of  pleasure  are  more 
leroos  and  more  lively  in  the  higher  departments  of  life, 
1  also  are  those  of  pain.  If  greatness  flatters  our  vanity, 
lultiplies  our  dangers.  If  opulence  increases  our  gratifi- 
ons,  it  increases  in  the  same  proportion  our  desires  aiid 
tands.  If  the  poor  are  confined  to  a  more  narrow  circle, 
within  that  circle  lie  most  of  tho&e  natural  satisfactions 
ch,  after  all  the  refinements  of  art,  are  found  to  be  the 
t  genuine  and  true. 

1 .  My  brave  associates — ^partners  of  my  toil,  my  feelings, 
my  fame !  Can  Rolla's  words  add  vigour  to  the  virtuous 
rgies  which  inspire  your  hearts  ?  No ;  you  have  judged,  as 
kve,  the  foulness  of  the  crafty  plea  by  which  these  bold 
tders  would  delude  you.  Your  generous  spirit  has  com- 
3d,  as  mine  has,  the  motives  which,  in  a  war  like  this, 
animate  their  minds  and  ours.  They,  by  a  strange 
zy  driven,  fight  for  power,  for  plunder,  and  extended 
\ ;  we,  for  our  country,  our  altars,  and  our  homes.  They 
)w  an  adventurer  whom  they  fear,  and  obey  a  power 
ch  they  hate ;  we  serve  a  monarch  whom  we  love,  a 
1  whom  we  adore. 

22.  What  is  the  blooming  tincture  of  the  skin 

To  peace  of  mind,  and  harmony  within  ? 

What  the  bright  sparkling  of  the  finest  eye. 

To  the  soft  soothing  of  a  calm  reply  ? 

Can  comeliness  of  form,  or  shape,  or  air. 

With  comeliness  of  words,  or  deeds  compare? 

No :  those  at  first  th'  unwary  heart  may  gain. 

But  these — these  only  can  the  heart  retain. 
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23.  In  all  thy  humours,  whether  grave  or  mellow, 
Thou'rt  such  a  touchy,  testy,  pleasant  fellow — 
Hast  so  much  wit,  and  mirth,  and  spleen  about  thee. 
There  is  no  living  with  thee,  nor  without  thee. 

24.  Oh,  could  I  flow  like  thee,  and  make  thy  stream 
My  great  example,  as  it  is  my  theme: 

Though  deep,  yet  clear;  though  gentle,  yet  not  dull; 
Strong,  without  rage;  without  overflowing,  fulL^ 

25.  'Tis  hard  to  say  if  greater  want  of  skill 
Appear  in  writing,  or  in  judging  ill ; 

But  of  the  two,  less  dangerous  is  th'  oflence 
To  tire  our  patience  than  mislead  our  sense ; 
Some  few  in  that,  but  numbers  err  in  this. 
Ten  censure  wrong  for  one  who  writes  amiss ; 
A  fool  might  once  himself  alone  expose. 
Now  one  in  verse  makes  many  more  in  prose. 
'Tis  with  our  judgments  as  our  watches,  none 
Go  just  alike,  yet  each  believes  his  own. 
In  poets  as  true  genius  is  but  rare. 
True  taste  as  seldom  is  the  critic's  share. 

26.  All  are  but  parts  of  one  stupendous  whole, 
Whose  body  Nature  is,  and  God  the  soul : 

That  chang'd  through  all,  and  yet  in  all  the  same, 
Great  in  the  earth  as  in  th'  ethereal  frame. 
Warms  In  the  sun,  refreshes  in  the  breeze. 
Glows  in  the  stanS,  and  blossoms  in  the  trees ; 
Lives  through  all  life,  extends  through  all  extent. 
Spreads  undivided,  operates  unspent ; 
Breathes  in  our  soul,  informs  our  mortal  part. 
As  full  as  perfect  in  a  hair  as  heart ; 


\ 


1  Pope^s  inimitable  parody  on  those  beautiful  lines  deserves  to  be 

5uoted  in  connexion  With  them.     Welsted  was  one  of  the  heroes  of  the 

**  Flow,  Welsted,  flow !  like  thine  inspirer,  beer. 
Though  stale,  not  ripe ;  though  thin,  yet  never  clear; 
So  sweetly  mawkish,  and  so  smoothly  dull; 
Heady,  not  strong ;  o''erflowing,  though  not  fall.** 
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As  fi]ll  as  perfect  in  vile  man  that  mourns, 
As  the  rapt  seraph  that  adores  and  bums: 
To  Him  no  high,  no  low,  no  great,  no  small; 
He  fills,  he  bounds,  connects,  and  equals  all  I 

All  nature  is  but  art  unknown  to  thee ; 
All  chance  direction  which  thou  canst  not  see; 
All  discord,  harmony  not  understood; 
All  partial  evil,  universal  good  : 
And  spite  of  pride,  in  erring  reason's  spite. 
One  truth  is  clear.  Whatever  is  is  right. 

27.  Cowards  die  many  times  before  their  death ; 
The  valiant  never  taste  of  death  but  once. 

28.  Friends,  Romans,  Countrymen,  lend  me  your  ears ; 
I  come  to  bury  Caesar,  not  to  praise  him. 

The  evil  that  men  do  lives  after  them : 
The  good  is  oft  interred  with  their  bones : 
So  let  it  be  with  Csssar  1    The  noble  Brutus 
Hath  told  you  Csesar  was  ambitious : 
If  it  were  so,  it  was  a  grievous  fault ; 
And  grievously  hath  Caesar  answer'd  it. 

29.  Before  t  speak  the  message  of  the  Greeks, 
Permit  me,  sir,  to  glory  in  the  title 

Of  their  ambassador;  since  I  behold 
Troy's  vanquisher,  and  great  Achilles'  son. 
Kor  does  the  son  fall  short  of  such  a  fiither: 
If  Hector  fell  by  him,  Troy  fell  by  you  I 
But  what  your  father  never  would  have  done 
You  do.    You  cherish  the  remains  of  Troy ; 
And  by  an  ill-timed  pity,  keep  alive 
The  dying  embers  of  a  ten  years'  war. 
Have  you  so  soon  forgot  the  mighty  Hector  ? 
The  Greeks  remember  his  high-brandish'd  sword. 
That  fill'd  their  state  with  widows  and  with  orphans. 
For  which  they  call  for  vengeance  on  his  son. 
Comply  then  with  the  Grecians'  just  demands ; 
Satoate  their  Tengeanoe,  and  preserve  yourself. 

11 
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THE  SERIES,  OB  ENUMERATION  OF  FARTICTTLABS.^ 

1 .  I  consider  a  human  sottl  without  education  like  marble 
In  the  quarry ;  which  shows  none  of  its  inherent  beauties  till 
the  skill  of  the  polisher  fetches  out  the  colours,  makes  the 
surface  shine,  and  discovers  every  ornamental  doud,  spot, 
and  vein  that  runs  through  the  body  of  it. 

2.  Sincerity  is  to  speak  as  we  think,  to  do  as  we  pretend 
and  profess,  to  perform  and  make  good  what  we  promise, 
and  really  to  be  what  we  would  seem  and  appear  to  be. 

3.  The  brightness  of  the  sky,  the  lengthening  of  the  days, 
the  increasing  verdure  of  the  spring,  the  arrival  of  any  little 
piece  of  good  news,  or  whatever  carries  with  it  the  most 
distant  glimpse  of  joy,  is  frequently  the  parent  of  a  social 
and  happy  conversation. 

4.  He  who  resigns  the  world  has  no  temptation  to  envj, 
hatred,  malice,  or  anger,  but  is  in  constant  possession  of  t 
serene  mind :  he  who  follows  the  pleasures  of  it — ^which  are 
in  their  very  nature  disappointing — ^is  in  constant  search  of 
care,  solicitude,  remorse,  and  confusion. 

5.  If  we  suppose  that  there  are  superior  beings  who  look 
into  the  ways  of  men  (as  it  is  highly  probable  there  arc, 
both  from  reason  and  revelation),  how  different  must  be 
their  notions  of  us  from  those  which  we  are  apt  to  form  of 
one  another  I — ^A  contemplation  of  God's  work,  a  voluntary 
act  of  justice  to  our  own  detriment,  a  generous  concern  for 
the  good  of  mankind,  t«ars  shed  in  silence  for  the  miserj'  of 
others,  a  private  desire  of  resentment  broken  and  subdued, 
an  unfeigned  exercise  of  humility  or  any  other  virtue,  are 
such  actions  as  are  glorious  in  their  sight,  and  denominate 
men  great  and  reputable.  The  most  famous  among  us  are 
often  looked  upon  with  pity  and  contempt,  or  with  indig- 


1  For  an  explanation  of  the  several  kinds  of  Series,  the  leantei 
should  refer  to  the  Introduction,  pfwe  58.  Note  6,  under  Rule  IL, 
page  52,  -will  famish  him  with  a  good  general  role  in  all  such  cases. 
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nation;  while  those  who  are  more  obscure  are  regarded 

with  love,  with  approbation,  and  esteem. 

6.  In  fair  weather,  when  my  heart  is  cheered,  and  I  feel 
that  exaltation  of  spirits  which  results  from  light  and  warmth, 
joined  with  a  beautiful  prospect  of  nature,  I  regard  myself 
as  one  placed  by  the  hand  of  God  in  the  midst  of  an  ample 
theatre,  in  which  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  the  fruits  also 
and  vegetables  of  the  earth,  perpetually  changing  their 
positions  or  their  aspects,  exhibit  an  elegant  entertainment 
to  the  understanding,  as  well  as  to  the  eye.  Thunder  and 
lightning,  rain  and  hail,  the  painted  bow,  and  the  glaring 
comets,  are  decorations  of  this  mighty  theatre;  and  the 
sable  hemisphere,  studded  with  spangles,  the  blue  vault  at 
noon,  the  glorious  gildings  and  rich  colours  in  the  horizon, 
I  look  on  as  so  many  successive  scenes. 

7.  Complaisance  renders  a  superior  amiable,  an  equal 
agreeable,  and  an  inferior  acceptable.  It  smoothes  distinction, 
sweetens  conversation,  and  makes  every  one  in  the  company 
pleased  with  himself.  It  produces  good-nature  and  mutual 
benevolence,  encourages  the  timorous,  soothes  the  turbulent, 
humanizes  the  fierce,  and  distinguishes  a  society  of  civilized 
persons  from  a  party  of  savages.  In  a  word,  complai- 
sance is  a  virtue  that  blends  all  orders  of  men  together  in  a 
friendly  intercourse  of  words  and  actions,  and  is  suited  to 
that  equality  in  human  nature  which  every  one  ought  to 
consider  so  far  as  is  consistent  with  the  order  and  economy 
of  the  world. 

8.  Should  the  greater  part  of  people  sit  down  and  draw 
up  a  particular  account  of  their  time,  what  a  shameful  bill 
it  would  be  I  So  much  in  eating,  drinking,  and  sleeping, 
beyond  what  nature  requires;  so  much  in  revelling  and 
wantonness ;  so  much  for  the  recovery  of  last  night's  intem- 
perance ;  so  much  in  gaming,  plays,  and  masquerades ;  so 
much  in  paying  and  receiving  formal  and  impertinent  visits ; 
so  much  in  idle  and  foolish  prating;  so  much  in  censuring 
and  reviling  of  our  neighbours ;  so  much  in  dressing  out  our 
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bodies  and  in  talking  of  fashions ;  and  so  much  wasted  and 
lost  in  doing  nothing  at  all. 

9.  If  we  would  have  the  kindness  of  others,  we  must 
endure  their  follies.  He  who  cannot  persuade  himsdf  to 
withdraw  from  society,  must  be  content  to  pay  a  tribute  of 
his  time  to  a  multitude  of  tyrants;  to  the  loiterer,  who 
makes  appointments  he  never  keeps ;  to  the  consult^-,  who 
asks  advice  he  never  takes;  to  the  boaster,  who  blusters 
only  to  be  praised ;  to  the  complainer,  who  whines  only  to 
be  pitied ;  to  the  projector,  whose  happiness  is  to  entertain 
his  friends  with  expectations  which  all  but  himself  know 
to  be  vain;  to  the  economist,  who  tells  of  bargains  and 
settlements  ;  to  the  politician,  who  predicts  the  consequence 
of  deaths,  battles,  and  alliances ;  to  the  usurer,  who  com- 
pares the  state  of  the  different  funds ;  and  to  the  talker, 
who  talks  only  because  he  loves  to  be  talking. 

10.  Vice  is  the  cruel  enemy  which  renders  men  destructive 
to  men ;  which  racks  the  body  with  pain,  and  the  mind  with 
remorse ;  which  produces  strife,  faction,  revenge,  oppression, 
and  sedition ;  which  embroils  society,  kindles  the  flames  of 
war,  takes  away  peace  from  life,  and  hope  from  death; 
which  brought  forth  death  at  first,  and  has  ever  since  clothed 
it  in  all  its  terrors ;  which  arms  Nature  and  the  God  of 
Nature  against  us;  and  against  which  it  has  been  the 
business  of  all  ages  to  find  out  provisions  and  securities,  by 
various  institutions,  laws,  and  forms  of  government. 

11.  It  pleases  me  to  think  that  I,  who  know  so  small  a 
portion  of  the  works  of  the  Creator,  and  with  slow  and 
painful  steps,  creep  up  and  down  on  the  surface  of  this 
globe,  shall,  ere  long,  shoot  away  with  the  swiftness  of 
imagination  ;  trace  out  the  hidden  springs  of  nature's 
operations ;  be  able  to  keep  pace  with  the  heavenly  bodies 
in  the  rapidity  of  their  career ;  be  a  spectator  of  the  long 
chain  of  events  in  the  natural  and  moral  worlds ;  visit  the 
•everal  apartments  of  creation ;  know  how  they  are  furnished 

how  inhabited;   comprehend  the  order  and  measure 


i«? 
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fJie  magttitiide  and  distances  of  those  orbs,  which,  to  ns, 

Keemed  disposed  without  any  regular  design,  and  set  all  in 

the  same  circle ;  observe  the  dependents  of  the  parts  of  each 

system ;  and  (if  our  minds  are  big  enough)  grasp  the  theory 

of  the  several  systems  upon  one  another,  from  whence  results 

the  harmony  of  the  universe. 

12.  Delightful  task !  to  rear  the  tender  thought. 
To  teach  the  yoimg  idea  how  to  shoot ; 

To  pour  the  fresh  instruction  o*er  the  mind. 
To  breathe  th*  enliv^ung  spirit,  and  to  fix 
The  generous  purpose  in  the  glowing  breast. 

13.  Dread  o*er  the  scene  the  ghost  of  Hamlet  stalks ; 
Othello  rages ;  poor  Monimia  mourns  ; 

And  Belvidera  pours  her  soul  in  love. 
Terror  alarms  the  breast :  the  comely  tear 
Steals  o'er  the  cheek.    Or  else,  the  comic  muse 
Holds  to  the  world  a  picture  of  itself 
And  raises,  sly,  the  fair  impartial  laugh. 
Sometimes,  she  lifls  her  strain,  and  paints  the  scenes 
Of  beauteous  life  ;  whate'er  can  deck  mankind, 
Or  charm  the  heart,  in  generous  Bevil  showed. 

14.  See  what  a  grace  was  seated  on  this  brow ; 
H^'perion's  curls;  the  front  of  Jove  himself; 
An  eye  like  Mars  to  threaten  and  command ; 

A  station  like  the  herald  Mercury 
New-lighted  on  a  heav'n  kissing  hill ; 
A  combination  and  a  form  indeed. 
Where  every  god  did  seem  to  set  his  seal. 
To  give  the  world  assurance  of  a  man. 

15.  Then  Commerce  brought  into  the  public  walk 
The  busy  merchant ;  the  big  warehouse  built ; 
Rais'd  the  strong  crane ;  chok'd  up  the  loaded  street 
With  foreign  plenty ;  and  thy  stream,  O  Thames, 
Large,  gentle,  deep,  majestic  king  of  floods  1 
Chose  for  his  grand  resort.     On  either  hand. 

Like  a  long  wintry  forest,  groves  of  masts 
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Shot  up  their  spires ;  the  bellying  sheet  between 
Fossess'd  the  breezy  void ;  the  sooty  hulk 
Steer'd  sluggish  on ;  the  splendid'  barge  along 
Rowed,  regular,  to  harmony ;  around. 
The  boat,  light-skimming,  stretch'd  its  oary  wings ; 
While,  deep,  the  various  voice  of  fervent  toil 
From  bank  to  bank  increas'd ;  whence  ribb'd  with  o 
To  bear  the  British  thunder,  black  and  bold. 
The  roaring  vessel  rush'd  into  the  main. 

16.  Ten  thousand  thousand  fleet  ideas,  such 
As  never  mingled  with  the  vulgar  dream. 
Crowd  fast  into  the  philosophic  mind. 

As  fast  the  correspondent  passions  rise. 

As  varied  and  as  high :  devotion,  rais'd 

To  rapture  and  divine  astonishment ; 

The  love  of  nature,  unconfin*d  and  chief, 

Of  human  race ;  the  large  ambitious  wish 

To  make  them  blest ;  the  sigh  for  suffering  worth 

Lost  in  obscurity ;  the  noble  scorn 

Of  tyrant  pride ;  the  fearless  great  resolve ; 

The  wonder  which  the  dying  patriot  draws, 

Inspiring  glory  through  remotest  time ; 

Th'  awaken'd  throb  for  virtue  and  for  fame ; 

The  sympathies  of  love,  and  friendship  dear ; 

With  all  the  social  offsprings  of  the  heart. 

17.  At  thirty,  man  suspects  himself  a  fool ; 
Knows  it  at  forty,  and  reforms  his  plan ; 

At  fifty,  chides  his  infamous  delay ; 
Pushes  his  prudent  purpose  to  resolve. 
In  all  the  magnanimity  of  thought ! 
Resolves,  and  re-resolves,  then — dies  the  same. 

18.  The  cloud-capp'd  towers,  the  gorgeous  palacei 
The  solemn  temples,  the  great  globe  itself, 

Tea,  all  which  it  inherits,  shall  dissolve  ; 
And,  like  the  baseless  fabric  of  a  vision. 
Leave  not  a  wreck  behind. 
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SUSPENSION,  OB  A  DELATING  OF  THE  SENSE  J 

1.  As  beauty  of  person,  with  an  agreeable  carriage,  pleases 

file  eye,  and  that  pleasure  consists  in  observing  that  all  the 

parts  have  a  certain  elegance,  and  are  proportioned  to  each 

other;  so  does  decency  of  behaviour  obtain  the  approbation 

of  all  with  whom  we  converse,  from  the  order,  consistency, 

and  moderation  of  our  words  and  actions. 

2.  Since  it  is  certain  that  our  hearts  deceive  us  in  the 
love  of  the  world,  and  that  we  cannot  command  ourselves 
enough  to  resign  it,  though  we  every  day  wish  ourselves 
disengaged  from  its  allurements ;  let  us  not  stand  upon  a 
formal  taking  of  leave,  but  wean  ourselves  from  them,  while 
we  are  in  the  midst  of  them. 

3.  To  hear  a  judicious  and  elegant  discourse  from  the 
pulpit,  which  would  in  print  make  a  noble  figure,  murdered 
by  him  who  had  learning  and  taste  to  compose  it,  but, 
having  been  neglected  as  to  one  important  part  of  his 
education,  knows  not  how  to  deliver  it  otherwise  than  with 
a  tone  between  singing  and  saying,  or  with  a  nod  of  his 
head,  to  enforce,  as  with  a  hammer,  every  emphatical  word, 
or  with  {he  same  unanimated  monotony  in  which  he  was 
used  to  repeat  QtuB  genus  at  Westminster  school ;  what  can 
be  imagined  more  lamentable  ?  yet  what  more  common ! 

4.  The  causes  of  good  and  evil  are  so  various  and  uncer- 
tain, so  often  entangled  with  each  other,  so  diversified  by 
various  relations,  and  so  much  subject  to  accidents  which 
cannot  be  foreseen ;  that  he  who  would  ^  his  condition 
upon  incontestable  reasons  of  preference,  must  live  and  die 
inquiring  and  deliberating. 

5.  Besides  the  ignorance  of  masters  who  teach  the  first 
rudiments  of  reading,  and  the  want  of  skill,  or  negligence  in 
that  article,  of  those  who  teach  the  learned  languages ; 

1  In  all  such  cases  the  voice  should  be  kept  suspended  till  the  sense 
has  been  completed. — See  Rule  I.,  page  51,  and  the  Notes  and  Examples 
under  it. 
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besides  the  erroneous  manner  which  the  untutored  pupils 
fall  into,  through  the  want  of  early  attention  in  masters  to    \ 
correct  small  faults  in  the  beginning,  which  increase  and    'i 
gain  strength  with  years;  besides  bad  habits  contracted    I 
from  imitation  of  particular  persons,  or  the  contagion  of    | 
example,  from  a  general  prevalence  of  a  certain  tone  or    | 
chaunt  in  reading  or  reciting,  peculiar  to  each  school,  and    ! 
regularly  transmitted  from    one    generation    of  boys  to 
another :   besides  all  these,  which  are  fruitful  sotirceB  of 
vicious  elocution,  there  is  one  fundamental  error  in  the 
method  universally  used  in  teaching  to  read,  which  at  first 
gives  a  wrong  bias,  and  leads  us  ever  afber  blindfolded 
from  the  right  path,  under  the  guidance  of  a  false  rule. 

6.  If  reason  teaches  the  learned,  necessity  the  barbarian, 
common  custom  all  nations  in  general ;  and  if  even  nature 
itself  instructs  the  brutes  to  defend  their  bodies,  limbs,  and 
lives,  when  attacked,  by  all  possible  methods ;  you  cannot 
pronounce  this  action  criminal  without  determining  at  the 
same  time,  that  whoever  falls  into  the  hands  of  a  highway- 
man must  of  necessity  perish  either  by  his  sword  or  your 
decisions.  Had  Milo  been  of  this  opinion,  he  would  cer- 
tainly have  chosen  to  fall  by  the  hands  of  Clodius,  who  had 
more  than  once,  before  this,  made  an  attempt  upon  his  life, 
rather  than  be  executed  by  your  order,  because  he  had  not 
tamely  yielded  himself  a  victim  to  his  rage.  But  if  none  of  you 
are  of  this  opinion,  the  proper  question  is,  not  whether  Clodius 
was  killed  ?  for  that  we  grant :  but  whether  justly  or  tinjiutly  ? 
an  inquiry  of  which  many  precedents  are  to  be  found. 

7.  When  the  gay  and  smiling  aspect  of  things  has  begun 
to  leave  the  passages  to  a  man's  heart  thus  thoughtlesdy 
unguarded ;  when  kind  and  caressing  looks  of  every  object 
without,  that  can  flatter  his  senses,  have  conspired  with  tiie 
enemy  within,  to  betray  him  and  put  him  off  his  defence ; 
when  music  likewise  hath  lent  her  aid,  and  tried  her  power 
upon  the  passions ;  when  the  voice  of  singing  men,  and  the 
voice  of  singing  women,  with  the  sound  of  the  viol  and  the 
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lie,  have  broken  in  npon  his  soul,  and  in  some  tender  notes 
aye  touched  the  secret  springs  of  rapture, — that  moment  let 
8  dissect  and  look  into  his  heart ; — see  how  vain,  how  weak, 
ow  empty  a  thing  it  is ! 

8.  Seeing  then  that  the  sonl  has  many  difierent  faculties 
r,  in  other  words,  many  different  ways  of  acting ;  that  it 
m  be  intensely  pleased  or  made  happy  by  all  these  different 
icnlties,  or  ways  of  actmg ;  that  it  may  be  endowed  with 
iveral  latent  faculties,  which  it  is  not  at  present  in  a  con- 
ttion  to  exert ;  that  we  cannot  belieye  the  soul  is  endowed 
ith  any  faculty  which  is  of  no  use  to  it ;  that  whenever 
ly  one  of  these  faculties  is  transcendently  pleased,  the  soiil 

in  a  state  of  happiness ;  and  in  the  last  place,  considering 
lat  the  happiness  of  another  world  is  to  be  the  happiness 
'  the  whole  man,  who  can  question  but  that  there  is  an 
ifinite  yariety  in  those  pleasures  we  are  speaking  of;  and 
lat  this  folness  of  joy  will  be  made  up  of  all  those  pleasures 
hich  the  nature  of  the  soul  is  capable  of  receiving? 

9.  In  that  soft  season,  when  descending  showers 
Call  forth  the  greens  and  wake  the  rising  flowers ; 
When  opening  budi  salute  the  welcome  day. 
And  earth,  relenting,  feels  the  genial  ray ; 

As  balmy  sleep  had  charmed  my  cores  to  rest. 
And  love  itself  was  banish'd  from  my  breast ; 
A  train  of  phantoms,  in  wild  order  rose. 
And,  join'd,  this  intellectual  scene  compose. 

10.  He  who  through  vast  immensity  can  pierce. 
See  worlds  on  worlds  compose  one  universe. 
Observe  how  system  into  system  runs, 

What  other  planets  circle  other  suns. 
What  varied  beings  people  every  star, 
May  tell  why  heav'n  has  made  us  as  we  are. 

11.  Peace  to  all  such !  but  were  there  one  whose  fires 
True  genius  kindles,  and  fair  fame  inspires ; 

Blessed  with  each  talent  and  each  art  to  please. 
And  bom  to  write,  converse,  and  live  with  ease : 
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Should  such  a  man,  too  fond  to  rule  alone. 
Bear,  like  the  Turk,  no  brother  near  the  throne. 
View  him  with  scornful,  yet  with  jealous  eyes, 
And  hate  for  arts  that  caused  himself  to  rise ; 
Damn  with  faint  praise,  assent  with  civil  leer. 
And,  without  sneering,  teach  the  rest  to  sneer ; 
Willing  to  wound,  and  yet  afraid  to  strike, 
Just  hint  a  fault,  and  hesitate  dislike ; 
Alike  reserved  to  blame,  or  to  commend, 
A  tim'rous  foe,  and  a  suspicious  friend ; 
Dreading  even  fools,  by  flatterers  besieg'd. 
And  so  obliging,  that  he  ne'er  oblig'd ; 
Like  Cato,  give  his  Uttle  senate  laws. 
And  sit  attentive  to  his  own  applause ; 
While  wits  and  templars  every  sentence  raise. 
And  wonder  with  a  foolish  face  of  praise — 
Who  but  must  laugh,  if  such  a  man  there  be  ? 
Who  would  not  weep,  if  Atticus  were  he ! 

12.  If  ever  you  have  looked  on  better  days ; 
If  ever  been  where  bells  have  kiioll'd  to  church : 
If  ever  sat  at  any  good  man's  feast ; 

If  ever  from  your  eyelids  wiped  a  tear. 
And  know  what  'tis  to  pity,  and  be  pitied ; 
Let  gentleness  my  strong  enforcement  be : 
In  the  which  hope,  I  blush,  and  hide  my  sword. 

13.  Of  man's  first  disobedience,  and  the  fruit 
Of  that  forbidden  tree,  whose  mortal  taste 
Brought  death  into  the  world,  and  all  our  woe. 
With  loss  of  Eden,  till  one  greater  man 
Hestore  us,  and  regain  the  blissful  seat. 

Sing,  heavenly  Muse ! 

14.  Sweet  is  the  breath  of  mom,  her  rising  sweet. 
With  charm  of  earliest  birds ;  pleasant  the  sun 
When  first  on  this  delightful  land  he  spreads 

His  orient  beams  on  herb,  tree,  fruit,  or  flow'r 
Glist'ring  with  dew ;  fragrant  the  fertile  earth 
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After  soft  showers ;  and  sweet  the  coming  on 
Of  gratefbl  eyening  mild;  then  silent  night 
With  this  her  solemn  bird,  and  this  fair  moon, 
And  these  the  gems  of  heay'n,  her  starry  train : 
Bnt  neither  breath  of  mom,  when  she  ascends. 
With  charm  of  earliest  birds ;  nor  rising  sun 
On  this  delightful  land ;  nor  herb,  fruit,  flow*r, 
Glist'ring  with  dew ;  nor  fragrance  after  show'rs ; 
Nor  grateful  evening  mild;  nor  silent  night. 
With  this  her  solenm  bird ;  nor  walk  by  moon 
Or  glittering  star  light,  without  thee  is  sweet. 


OF  INTERROGATrVE  SENTENCES^ 

1.  You  have  obliged  a  man:  very  well!  what  would  you 
have  more?  Is  not  the  consciousness  of  doing  good  a 
sufficient  reward  ? 

2.  Searching  every  kingdom  for  the  man  who  has  the  least 
comfort  in  life,  where  is  he  to  be  found?  In  the  royal 
palace.  What!  His  Majesty?  Yes;  especially  if  he  be 
despotic. 

3.  Is  there  any  one  who  will  seriously  maintain,  that  the 
taste  of  a  Hottentot  or  a  Laplander  is  as  delicate  and  as  cor- 
rect as  that  of  a  Longinus  or  an  Addison?  or,  that  he  can 
be  charged  with  no  defect  or  incapacity,  who  thinks  a  com- 
mon newswnter  as  excellent  an  historian  as  Tacitus  ? 

4.  What  shadow  can  be  more  vain  than  the  life  of  a  great 
part  of  mankind  ?  Of  all  that  eager  and  bustling  crowd  wc 
behold  on  earth,  how  few  discover  the  path  of  true  happiness  ? 
How  few  can  we  find,  whose  activity  has  not  been  misem- 
ployed, and  whose  course  terminates  not  in  confessions  of 
disappointments  ? 

5.  Can  honour  set  to  a  leg?  "No,  Or  an  arm?  No. 
Or  take  away  the  grief  of  a  wound  ?    No.    Honour  hath  no 

1  For  the  inflection  of  the  voice  in  Iivticrrooative  Sentinces,  the 
learner  shonld  refer  to  the  Introduction,  pages  54  and  55. 
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skill  in  surgery  then P  No.  What  is  honour?  A  word. 
What  is  that  word  honour  ?  Air.  A  trim  reckoning  I  WImj 
hath  It?  He  that  died  o' Wednesday.  Doth  he  feel  it  ?  No, 
Doth  he  hear  it  ?  No.  It  is  insensible  then  ?  Yea,  to  ths 
dead.  But  will  it  not  live  with  the  living?  No.  Wij? 
Detraction  will  not  suffer  it :  therefore  1*11  none  of  it. 
Honour  is  a  mere  'scutcheon ;  and  so  ends  my  catechism. 

6.  Can  the  soldier,  when  he  girdeth  on  his  armour,  boiifc 
like  him  that  putteth  it  off?  Can  the  merchuit  predict  that 
the  speculation  on  which  he  has  entered,  will  be  in&llib^ 
crowned  with  success  ?  Can  even  the  husbandman,  ndio  \m 
the  promise  of  God  that  seed-time  and  harvest  shall  not  fiA 
look  forward  with  assured  confidence  to  the  expected 
increase  of  his  fields  ?  In  those,  and  in  all  similar  caa», 
our  resolution  to  act  can  be  founded  on  probability  alona 

7.  Consider,  I  beseech  you,  what  was  the  part  of  a  fiiiAM 
citizen  ?  of  a  prudent,  an  active,  and  an  honest  minisier? 
Was  he  not  to  secure  Euboea,  as  our  defence  against  all 
attacks  by  sea  ?  Was  he  not  to  make  Beotia  our  barrier  oi 
the  midland  side?  the  cities  bordering  on  Foloponneni 
our  bulwark  on  that  quarter  ?  Was  he  not  to  attend  witik 
due  precaution  to  the  importation  of  com,  that  this  trade 
might  be  protected,  through  all  its  progress,  up  to  our  owe 
harbours  ?  Was  he  not  to  cover  those  districts  which  m 
commanded,  by  seasonable  detachments,  as  the  Froconesoi* 
the  Chersonesus,  and  Tenedos?  To  exert  himself  in  the 
assembly  for  this  purpose,  while  with  equal  zeal  he  laboured 
to  gain  others  to  our  interest  and  alliance,  as  Byzantiooi, 
Abydus,  and  Euboea  ?  Was  he  not  to  cut  off  the  best  and 
most  important  resources  of  our  enemies,  and  to  supply  those 
in  which  our  country  was  defective?  And  all  this  yoo 
gained  by  my  counsels,  and  my  administration. 

8.  Suppose  a  youth  to  have  no  prospect  either  of  sittmg 
in  parliament,  of  pleading  at  the  bar,  of  appearing  upon 
the  stage  or  in  the  pulpit;  does  it  follow,  that  he  need 
bestow  no  pains  in  learning  to  speak  properly  his  native 
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Ittigaage  ?  Will  he  never  liave  oocasion  to  read,  in  a  com- 
^  fBkj  of  his  fiienda,  a  copy  of  verses,  a  passage  of  a  book  or 
Mnrspaper?  Must  he  never  read  a  discourse  of  Tillotson, 
tfr  a  chapter  of  the  Whole  Duty  of  Man,  for  tlie  instruction 
of  his  children  and  servants?  Cicero  justly  observes,  tliat 
address  in  speaking  is  highly  ornamental,  as  well  as  useful, 
e?en  in  private  life.  The  limbs  are  parts  of  the  body  much 
less  noble  than  the  tongue;  yet  no  gentleman  grudges  a 
coosiderBble  expense  of  time  and  money  to  have  his  son 
iMight  to  use  them  properly;  which  is  very  commendable. 
And  18  there  no  attention  to  be  paid  to  the  use  of  the 
toogae,  the  glory  of  man  ? 

9.  Are  you  desirous  that  your  talents  and  abilities  may 
pnenre  you  respect  ?  Display  them  not  ostentatiously  to 
pablio  view.  Would  you  escape  the  envy  which  your  riches 
nd^t  excite  ?  Let  tiiem  not  minister  to  pride,  but  adorn 
tliem  with  humility.  There  is  not  an  evil  incident  to  human 
nature  for  which  the  Gospel  doth  not  provide  a  remedy. 
Are  yoa  ignorant  of  many  things  which  it  higldy  concerns 
you  to  know?  The  Gospel  ofiers  you  instruction.  Have 
you  deviated  from  the  patii  of  duty  ?  The  Gospel  ofFers  you 
fiyr^eness.  Do  temptations  surround  you?  The  Gospel 
oflfers  you  the  aid  of  heaven.  Are  you  exposed  to  misery  ? 
It  consoles  yon.  Are  you  subject  to  death  ?  It  oiFers  you 
immortality. 

10.  Life  is  short  and  uncertain :  we  have  not  a  moment 
to  lose.  Is  it  prudent  to  throw  away  any  of  our  time  in 
tonnenting  ourselves  or  others,  when  we  have  so  little  for 
honest  pleasures?  Forgetting  our  weakness  we  stir  up 
mighty  enmities,  and  fly  to  wound  as  if  we  were  invulnerable. 
Wherefore  all  this  bustle  and  noise  ?  The  best  use  of  a  short 
life  is,  to  make  it  agreeable  to  ourselves  and  to  others.  Have 
you  cause  of  quarrel  with  your  servant,  your  master,  your 
king,  your  neighbour?  Forbear  a  moment;  death  is  at 
hand,  which  makes  all  equal.  What  has  man  to  do  with 
wars,  tumults,  ambushes  ?  You  would  destroy  your  enemy  ? 
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You  lose  your  trouble  t  death  will  do  all  your  business  whDe 
you  are  at  rest.  And,  after  all,  wben  you  have  had  your 
revenge,  how  short  will  be  your  joy  or  his  pain  ?  While  ire 
are  among  men,  let  us  cultivate  humanity :  let  us  not  be  the 
cause  of  fear  or  of  pain  to  one  another.  Let  us  demise 
injury,  malice,  and  detraction;  and  bear  with  an  equal 
mind  such  transitory  evils.  While  we  speak,  while  we  think, 
death  comes  up,  and  closes  the  scene. 

11.  I  hold  it  to  be  an  unquestionable  position,  that  they 
who  duly  appreciate  the  blessings  of  liberty,  revolt  as  modi 
from  the  idea  of  exercising,  as  from  that  of  enduring  oppres- 
sion. How  far  this  was  the  case  with  the  Romans,  you  may 
inquire  of  those  nations  that  surrounded  them.  Ask  them, 
"What  insolent  guard  paraded  before  their  gates,  and  in- 
vested their  strong-holds  ?**  They  will  answer,  "  A  Bonum 
legionary."  Demand  of  them,  "  What  greedy  extortioner 
fattened  by  their  poverty,  and  clothed  himself  by  their 
nakedness  ?"  They  will  inform  you,  "  A  Roman  qusstor." 
Inquire  of  them,  '*  What  imperious  stranger  issued  to  them 
his  mandates  of  imprisonment  or  confiscation,  of  banishment 
or  death?"  They  will  reply  to  you,  •*A  Roman  consnl." 
Question  them,  "  What  haughty  conqueror  led  through  hii 
city  their  nobles  and  kings  in  chains ;  and  exhibited  their 
countrymen,  by  thousands,  in  gladiators'  shows  for  the 
amusement  of  his  fellow-citizens  ?*'  They  will  tell  you,  **  A 
Roman  general. "  Require  of  them,  "  What  tyrants  imposed 
the  heaviest  yoke  ?  enforced  the  most  rigorous  exactions  ? 
inflicted  the  most  savage  punishments,  and  showed  the 
greatest  gust  for  blood  and  torture  ?"  They  will  exclaim  to 
you,  "  The  Roman  people." 

12.  When  will  you,  my  countrymen,  when  will  you  rouse 
from  your  indolence,  and  bethink  yourselves  of  what  is  to 
be  done  ?  When  you  are  forced  to  it  by  some  fatal  disaster  ? 
When  irresutible  necessity  drives  yon  ?  What  think  you  of 
the  disgraces  which  are  already  come  upon  you  ?  Is  not  the 
past  sufficient  to  stimulate  your  activity?  or,  do  you  wait 
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or  somewhat  more  forcible  and  urgent  ?  How  long  will 
'oa  amuse  yourselves  with  inquiring  of  one  another  after 
lews  as  you  ramble  idly  about  the  streets  ?  What  news  so 
trange  ever  came  to  Athens,  as  that  a  Macedonian  should 
abdue  this  state  and  lord  it  over  Greece  ? 

13.  To  purchase  heaven,  has  gold  the  power  ? 
Can  gold  remove  the  mortal  hour  ? 

In  life,  can  love  be  bought  with  gold  ? 
Are  friendship's  pleasures  to  be  sold  ? 
No.     All  that's  worth  a  wish  or  thought 
Fair  virtue  gives — unbribed,  unbought. 

14.  Who  taught  the  natives  of  the  fields  and  wood 
To  shun  their  poison  and  to  choose  their  food  ? 
Prescient,  the  tides  or  tempests  to  withstand. 
Build  on  the  wave,  or  arch  beneath  the  sand  ? 

Who  made  the  spider  parallels  design. 
Sure  as  De  Moivre,  without  rule  or  line? 
Who  bid  the  stork,  Columbus-like,  explore 
Heavens  not  his  own,  and  worlds  unknown  before  f 
Who  calls  the  council ;  states  the  certain  day? 
Who  forms  the  phalanx,  and  who  points  the  way  ' 

15.  Wrong*d  in  my  love,  all  proffers  I  disdain : 
DeceiVd  for  once,  I  trust  not  kings  again. 

Ye  have  my  answer ;  what  remains  to  do  ? 
Your  king,  Ulysses,  may  consult  with  you. 
What  needs  he  the  defence  this  arm  can  make  ? 
Has  he  not  walls  no  human  force  can  shake  ? 
Has  he  not  fenc'd  his  guarded  navy  round 
With  piles,  with  ramparts,  and  a  trench  profound  ? 
And  will  not  these,  the  wonders  he  has  done* 
Kepel  the  rage  of  Priam's  single  son  ? 

16.  Think  you,  a  little  din  can  daunt  mine  ears  : 
Have  I  not,  in  my  time,  heard  lions  roar  ? 

Have  I  not  heard  the  sea,  puff'd  up  with  winds. 
Rage  like  an  angry  boar,  chafed  with  sweat  ? 
Have  I  not  heard  great  ordnance  in  the  field. 
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And  Heaven's  artiUerjp  thunder  in  the  skies  ? 
Have  I  not  in  a  pitched  battle  heard 
Loud  'larums,  neighing  steeds,  and  trumpets*  dang  ? 
And  do  you  tell  me  of  a  woman's  tongue — 
That  gives  not  half  so  great  a  blow  to  th*  ear, 
As  will  a  chestnut  in  a  farmer's  fire  ? 

17*  Know  ye  the  land  where  the  Cyprus  and  myrtle 

Are  emblems  of  deeds  that  are  done  in  their  clime ; 
Where  the  rage  of  the  vulture — the  love  of  the  turtle — 

^ow  melt  into  sorrow — ^now  madden  to  crime  ? — 
Know  ye  the  land  of  the  cedar  and  vine? 
TVhere  the  flowers  ever  blossom,  the  beams  ever  shme. 
Where  the  light  wings  of  zephyr,  c^press'd  with  perfume, 
Wax  faint  o'er  the  gardens  of  Gul  in  their  bloom; 
Where  the  citron  and  olive  are  fairest  of  fruit. 
And  the  voice  of  the  nightingale  never  is  mute ; 
Where  the  tints  of  the  earth  and  the  hues  of  the  sfcy, 
In  colour  though  varied,  in  beauty  may  vie. 
And  the  purple  of  ocean  is  deepest  in  dye ; 
Where  the  virgins  are  soft  as  the  roses  they  twine, 
And  all,  save  the  spirit  of  man,  is  divine  ? — 
'Tis  the  dime  of  the  East — 'tis  the  land  of  the  Sun — 
Can  he  smile  on  such  deeds  as  his  children  have  done  ? 
Oh  I  wild  as  the  accents  of  lovers'  farewell 
Are  the  hearts  which  they  bear,  and  the  tales  which  they  telL 

18.  'Tis  done :  dread  winter  spreads  his  latest  glooms, 
And  reigns  tremendous  o'er  the  conquer'd  year. 
How  dead  the  vegetable  kingdom  lies  1 
How  dumb  the  tuneful  1  horrcM?  wide  extends 
His  desolate  domain.     Behold,  fond  man  I 
See  here  thy  pictur'd  life;  pass  some  few  years. 
Thy  flowering  spring,  thy  summer's  ardent  strength, 
Th^  sooer  autumn  fading  into  age, 
And  pale  conduding  winter  comes  at  last. 
And  shuts  the  scene.    Ah  I  whither  now  are  fied 
Those  dreams  of  greatness?  those  unsolid  hopes 
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ippiness  ?  those  longings  afW  fame  ? 

e  restless  cares  ?  those  busy  bustling  days  ? 

e  gay-spent,  festive  nights  ?  those  veering  thoughts, 

between  good  and  ill,  that  shar'd  thy  life  ? 

low  are  vanish'd !     Virtue  sole  survives, 

ortal  never-failing  friend  of  man, 

;uide  to  happiness  on  high. 

.  But,  first,  whom  shall  we  send 

arch  of  the  new  world  ?  whom  shall  we  find 

cient  ?  who  shall  tempt  with  wand'ring  feet 

dark  unbottom'd  infinite  abyss, 

through  the  palpable  obscure  find  out 

incouth  way,  and  spread  his  airy  flight, 

3me  with  indefatigable  wings, 

•  the  vast  abrupt,  ere  he  arrive 

happy  isle?  what  strength,  what  art,  can  then 

ce,  or  what  evasion  bear  him  safe 

)Ugh  the  strict  senteries  and  stations  thick 

mgels  watching  round?    Here  he  had  need 

circumspection,  and  we  now  no  less 

ce  in  our  sufirage ;  for  on  whom  we  send, 

weight  of  all,  and  our  last  hope,  relies. 


PARENTHETIC  SENTENCES.^ 

HOUGH  good  sense  is  not  in  the  number,  nor  always,  it 
e  owned,  in  the  company  of  the  sciences ;  yet  it  is  (as 
st  sensible  of  poets  has  justly  observed)  fairly  worth 
en. 

fotwithstanding  all  the  care  of  Cicero,  history  informs 
i  Marcus  proved  a  mere  blockhead ;  and  that  Nature 
it  seems,  was  even  with  the  son  for  her  prodigality  to 
ber)  rendered  him  incapable  of  improving  by  all  the 

30  for  reading  Parentheses  and  PARRirrHETic  Clauses  will 
I  in  pag«t  62  and  63  of  the  Introduction. 
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rules  of  eloqnenoe,  ^b/t  precepts  of  philosophy,  his  own 
endeavours,  and  the  most  refined  conyersation  in  Athens. 

3.  Here  is  sad  news,  Trim,  (cried  Susannah,  wiping  her 
eyes  as  Trim  stepped  into  the  kitchen,)  Master  Bobhy  is 
dead.    He  was  alive  last  Whitsuntide. 

Whitsuntide  1  alas  I  (cried  Trim,  extending  his  right  arm, 
and  falling  instantly  into  the  same  attitude  in  which  he  read 
the  sermon.)  What  is  Whitsuntide,  Jonathan  (for  that  was 
the  coachman's  name),  or  Shrovetide,  or  anj  tkle  past,  to  j 
this  ?  Are  we  not  here  now  (continued  the  corporal,  strikiiig 
the  end  of  his  stick  perpendicularly  upon  the  floor,  so  as  to 
give  an  idea  of  health  and  stability),  and  are  we  not  (dropping 
his  hat  upon  the  ground)  gone  in  a  moment  I 

4.  That  strong  hyperbolical  manner  which  we  have  long 
been  accustomed  to  call  the  Oriental  manner  of  poetrj 
(because  some  of  the  earliest  poetical  productions  came  to 
us  from  the  East),  is,  in  truth,  no  more  Oriental  than 
Occidental ;  it  is  characteristic  of  an  age  rather  than  of  a 
country ;  and  belongs,  in  some  measure,  to  all  nations  at 
that  period  which  first  gives  rise  to  music  and  to  song. 

5.  As  to  my  own  abilities  in  speaking  (for  I  shall  admit 
this  charge,  although  experience  hath  convinced  me  that 
what  is  called  the  power  of  eloquence  depends  for  the  most 
part  upon  the  hearers,  and  that  the  characters  of  public 
speakers  are  determined  by  the  degree  of  favour  which  yon 
vouchsafe  to  each) ;  if  long  practice,  I  say,  hath  given  me 
any  proficiency  in  speaking,  you  have  ever  found  it  devoted 
to  my  country, 

6.  When  Socrates'  fetters  were  knocked  off  (as  was  usual  to 
be  done  on  the  day  that  the  condemned  person  was  to  be  exe- 
cuted), being  seated  in  the  midst  of  his  disciples,  and  laying 
one  of  his  legs  over  the  other  in  a  very  unconcerned  posture, 
he  began  to  rub  it  where  it  had  been  galled  by  the  iron ; 
and  whether  it  was  to  show  the  indifference  with  which  he 
entertained  the  thoughts  of  his  approaching  death,  or  (after 
his  usual  manner)  to  take  every  occasion  of  philosophizing 
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opon  some  useful  subject,  he  obseaired  the  pleasure  of  that 
sensation  which  now  arose  in  those  very  parts  of  his  leg  that 
just  before  had  been  so  much  pained  by  the  fetters.  Upon 
this  he  reflected  on  the  nature  of  pleasure  and  pain  in 
|[eneral,  and  how  constantly  they  succeeded  one  another. 

7.  Let  us  (since  life  can  little  more  supply 
Than  just  to  look  about  us  and  to  die) 
Expatiate  free  o'er  all  this  scene  of  man ; 

A  mighty  maze  I  but  not  without  a  plan. 

8.  Large  was  his  bounty,  and  his  soul  sincere ; 
Heaven  did  a  recompense  as  largely  send ; 

He  gave  to  misery  all  he  had — a  tear ; 

He  gained  firom  heaven  ('twas  all  he  wished) — a  friend. 

9.  I  would  not  enter  on  my  list  of  friends 
(Though  graced  with  polish'd  manners  and  fine  sense. 
Yet  wanting  sensibility)  the  man 

Who  needlessly  sets  foot  upon  a  worm. 

10.  Know  then,  that  after  Lucifer  from  heav'n 
(So  call  him,  brighter  once  amidst  the  host 

Of  angels  than  that  star  the  stars  among) 
Fell  with  his  flaming  legions  through  the  deep 
Into  his  place,  and  the  great  Son  retum'd 
"Victorious  with  his  saints,  th*  omnipotent 
Eternal  Father  from  his  throne  beheld 
Their  multitude,  and  to  his  son  thus  spake. 

1 1 .  Bound  he  surveys  (and  well  might  where  he  stood 
So  high  above  the  circling  canopy 

Of  night's  extended  shade)  from  eastern  point 
Of  Libra,  to  the  fleecy  star  that  bears 
Andromeda  far  ofl*  Atlantic  seas 
Beyond  the  horizon ;  then,  from  pole  to  pole. 

12.  They  anon 
With  hundreds  and  with  thousands  trooping  came 
Attended :  all  access  was  throng'd ;  the  gates 
And  porches  wide,  but  chief  the  spacious  hall 
(Though  like  a  cover'd  field,  where  champions  bold 

»2 
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Wont  ride  in  arm*^and  at  the  Soldan*8  chair 

Defied  the  best  of  I^uiim  chivalry 

To  mortal  combat,  or  career  with  lance) 

Thick  swarm'd,  both  on  the  ground  and  in  the  air 

Brosh'd  with  the  hiss  of  rustling  wings. 


CLIMAX,  OR  A  GBADUAL  INCREASE  OF  SENSE  OR  PASSION.' 

1.  Consult  your  whole  nature.  Consider  yourselves,  not 
only  as  sensitive,  but  as  rational  beings ;  not  only  as  rational, 
but  social ;  not  only  as  social,  but  immortaL 

2.  It  is  pleasant  to  be  virtuous  and  good,  because  that  is 
to  excel  many  others :  it  is  pleasant  to  grow  better,  because 
that  is  to  excel  ourselves:  it  is  pleasant  to  mortify  and 
subdue  our  lusts,  because  that  is  victory :  it  is  pleasant  to 
command  our  appetites  and  passions,  and  to  keep  them  in 
due  order,  within  the  bounds  of  reason  and  religion,  because 
that  is  empire. 

3.  TuUy  has  a  very  beautiful  gradation  of  thoughts  to 
show  how  amiable  virtue  is.  We  love  a  virtuous  man,  says 
he,  who  lives  in  the  remotest  parts  of  the  earth,  though  we 
are  altogether  out  of  the  reach  of  his  virtue,  and  can  receiye 
from  it  no  manner  of  benefit ;  nay,  one  who  died  several 
years  ago,  raises  a  secret  fondness  and  benevolence  for  him 
in  our  minds,  when  we  read  his  story;  nay,  what  is  still 
more,  one  who  has  been  the  enemy  of  our  country,  provided 
his  wars  were  regulated  by  justice  and  humanity. 

4.  After  we  have  practised  good  actions  a  while,  they 
become  easy;  and  when  they  are. easy,  we  begin  to  take 
pleasure  in  them;  and  when  they  please  us,  we  do  them 
frequently ;  and  by  frequency  of  acts  a  thing  grows  into  a 
habit ;  and  a  confirmed  habit  is  a  kind  of  second  nature  \ 
and  so  far  as  any  thing  is  natural,  so  £ar  it  is  necessary,  and 

1  For  an  explanation  of  the  Climax,  the  learner  should  refer  to  the 
Introduction,  page  64. 
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ve  can  hardly  do  otherwise ;  nay,  we  do  it  many  times  when  . 
we  do  not  think  of  it. 

5.  This  decency,  this  grace,  this  propriety  of  manners  to 
character,  is  so  essential  to  princes  in  particular,  that, 
whenever  it  is  neglected,  thdr  yirtues  lose  a  great  degree  of 
lustre,  and  their  defects  acquire  much  aggravation.  Nay 
more ;  by  neglecting  this  decency  and  this  grace,  and  for  want 
of  a  sufficient  regard  to  appearances,  even  their  virtues  may 
betray  them  into  failings,  their  failings  into  vices,  and  their 
vices  into  habits  unworthy  of  princes,  and  unworthy  of  men. 

6.  As  trees  and  plants  necessarily  arise  from  seeds,  so 
are  you,  Antony,  the  seed  of  this  most  calamitous  war.  Tou 
mourn,  O  Romans,  that  three  of  your  armies  have  been 
daughtered — ^they  were  slaughtered  by  Antony :  you  lament 
the  loss  of  your  most  illustrious  citizens — ^they  were  torn 
fix)m  you  by  Antony :  the  authority  of  this  order  is  deeply 
wounded — it  is  wounded  by  Antony:  in  short,  all  the 
calamities  we  have  ever  since  beheld  (and  what  calamities 
have  we  not  beheld  ?)  have  been  entirely  owing  to  Antony. 
As  Helen  was  of  Troy,  so  the  bane,  the  misery,  the  destruc- 
tion of  this  state  is — ^Antony. 

7.  Give  me  the  cup. 
And  let  the  kettle  to  the  trumpets  speak. 
The  trumpets  to  the  cannoniers  within. 
The  cannons  to  the  heavens,  the  heavens  to  earth, 
Now  the  king  drinks  to  Hamlet. 

8.  That's  truly  great.     What  tbnk  you  'twas  set  up 
The  Greek  and  Roman  name  in  such  a  lustre. 
But  doing  right  in  stem  despite  of  nature. 
Shutting  their  ears  to  all  her  little  cries, 
When  great,  august,  and  god-like  justice  call'd  ? 
At  Aulis,  one  pour'd  out  a  daughter's  life. 
And  gained  more  glory  than  by  all  his  wars ; 
Another  slew  a  sister  in  just  rage ; 
A  third,  the  theme  of  all  succeeding  times, 
Gave  to  the  cruel  axe  a  darling  son.  ^ 
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Nay  more,  for  justice  tome  devote  tibemselves. 

As  he  at  Carthage,  an  immortal  name  1 

Yet  there  is  one  step  left  above  them  all. 

Above  their  history,  above  their  fable, 

A  bride — a  wife  upon  her  nuptial  day  1    Do  that, 

And  tread  upon  the  Greek  and  Roman  glory. 

9.  /Tis  listening  fear  and  dumb  amazement  all : 
When  to  the  startled  eye,  the  sudden  glance 
Appears  far  south,  eruptive  through  the  doud : 
And  following  slower,  in  explosion  fast, 
The  thunder  raises  his  tremendous  voice. 
At  first,  heard  solemn  o*er  the  verge  of  heaven. 
The  tempest  growls  ;  but,  as  it  nearer  comes, 
And  rolls  its  awful  burden  on  the  wind. 
The  lightnings  flash  a  larger  curve,  and  more 
The  noise  astounds ;  tiU  overhead  a  sheet 
Of  livid  flame  discloses  wide ;  then  shuts 
And  opens  wider ;  shuts  and  opens,  still 
Expansive,  wrapping  ether  in  a  blaze : 
Follows  the  loosen'd  aggravated  roar. 
Enlarging,  deepening,  mingling ;  peal  on  peal 
Crush'd  horrible,  convulsing  heaven  and  earth. 

10.  Had  it  pleased  Heaven 
To  try  me  with  affliction :  had  he  rain*d 
All  kinds  of  sores  and  shames  on  my  bare  head ; 
Steep'd  me  in  poverty  to  the  very  lips : 
Given  to  captivity  me  and  my  utmost  hopes, 
I  should  have  found  in  some  part  of  my  soul 
A  drop  of  patience :  but — alas ! — ^to  make  me 
A  fixed  figure  for  the  hand  of  Scorn 
To  point  his  slow  unmoving  finger  at — 
Yet  I  could  bear  that  too — well — ^very  well ; 
But  there  where  I  have  gamer'd  up  my  heart. 
Where  either  I  must  live  or  bear  no  life ; 
The  fountain  from  the  which  my  current  runs, 
I      Or  else  dries  up,  to  be  discarded  thence  I 
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FBOMI8GUOU8  EXEBCI8E8. 

1.  The  first  ingredient  in  conyersation  is  truth,  the  next 
good  sense,  the  third  good  humour,  and  the  fourth  wit. 

2.  He  who  sedulously  attends,  pointedly  asks,  calmljr 
speaks,  coolly  answers,  and  ceases  when  he  has  no  more  to 
say,  is  in  possession  of  some  of  the  best  requisites  of  man. 

3.  Trust  him  little  who  praises  all,  him  less  who  censures 
all,  and  him  least  who  is  indifferent  about  alL 

4.  He  that  does  not  know  those  things  which  are  of  use 
and  necessity  for  him  to  know,  is  but  an  ignorant  num, 
whatever  he  may  know  besides. 

5.  A  man  has  no  more  right  to  say  an  uncivil  thing,  than 
to  act  one;  no  more  right  to  say  a  rude  thing  to  another, 
than  to  knock  him  down. 

6.  Books,  like  friends,  should  be  few  and  well  chosen. 
Like  friends,  too,  we  should  return  to  them  again  and  again 
— for,  like  true  j&iends,  they  will  never  fail  us,  never  cease 
to  instruct,  never  cloy. 

7.  The  aim  of  education  should  be  to  teach  us  rather  how 
to  think,  than  what  to  think ;  rather  to  improve  our  minds, 
so  as  to  enable  us  to  think  for  ourselves,  than  to  load  the 
memoiy  with  the  thoughts  of  other  men. 

8.  Beading  maketh  a  full  man;  conference  a  ready  man ; 
and  writing  an  exact  man;  and,  therefore,  if  a  man  write 
little,  he  had  need  have  a  great  memory;  if  he  confer  little, 
he  had  need  have  a  present  wit ;  and  if  he  read  little^  he 
had  need  have  much  cunning,  and  seem  to  know  that  he 
doth  not. 

9.  There  appears  to  exist  a  greater  desire  to  live  long 
than  to  live  well :  measure  by  man's  desires,  he  cannot  live 
long  enough ;  measure  by  his  good  deeds,  and  he  has  not 
lived  long  enough ;  measure  by  his  evil  deeds,  and  he  has 
lived  too  long. 

10.  We  all  of  us  complain  of  the  shortness  of  time,  and 
yet  have  much  more  than  we  know  what  to  do  with.    Our 
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lives  are  spent  dther  in  doing  noUiing  at  all,  or  in  doing 
nothing  to  the  poipose,  or  in  doing  nothing  that  we  oaght 
to  do ;  we  are  always  complaining  that  onr  days  are  few,  and 
acting  as  though  there  would  be  no  end  of  them. 

11.  To  know  by  rote,  is  no  knowledge,  and  signifies  no 
more  than  to  retain  what  one  has  introsted  to  his  memory. 
That  which  a  man  rightly  knows  and  understands,  he  is  the 
free  disposer  of  at  his  own  full  Hberty,  without  any  regard 
to  the  author  from  whence  he  had  it,  or  fumbling  over  the 
leaves  of  his  book.  Mere  bookish  learning  is  both  trouble- 
Bome  and  ungratefuL 

12.  The  world  produces  for  every  pint  of  honey,  a  gallon, 
of  gall ;  for  every  drachm  of  pleasure,  a  pound  of  pain ;  for 
every  inch  of  mirth,  an  ell  of  moan ;  and  as  the  ivy  twines 
around  the  oak,  so  do  misery  and  misfortune  encompass 
the  happiness  of  man.  Felicity,  pure  and  unalloyed  felicity, 
is  not  a  plant  of  earthly  growth;  her  gardens  are  the  skies. 

13.  Those  things  that  are  not  practicable,  are  not  desi- 
rable. There  is  nothing  in  the  world  really  beneficial  that 
does  not  lie  within  the  reach  of  an  informed  understanding 
and  a  well-directed  pursuit.  There  is  nothing  that  God  has 
judged  good  for  us,  that  he  has  not  given  us  the  means  to 
accomplish,  both  in  the  natural  and  moral  world.  If  we  cry, 
like  children,  for  the  moon,  like  children  we  must  cry  on. 

14.  Admonish  thy  fiiend;  it  may  be  that  he  hath  not  done 
it ;  and  if  he  have,  that  he  do  it  no  more.  Admonish  thy 
friend;  it  may  be  he  hath  not  said  it ;  or  if  he  have,  that  he 
speak  it  not  again.  Admonish  thy  friend,  for  many  times  it 
is  a  slander;  and  believe  not  every  tale.  There  is  one  that 
slippeth  in  his  speech,  but  not  from  his  heart ;  and  who  is  he 
that  ofiendeth  not  with  his  tongue  ? 

15.  How  happy  are  those  who  have  obtained  the  victory 
of  conquering  their  passions,  afler  which  man  is  no  longer 
the  slave  of  fear,  nor  the  fool  of  hope ;  is  no  more  emaciated 
by  envy,  inflamed  by  anger,  emasculated  by  tenderness,  or 
depressed  by  grief;  but  walks  on  caknly  through  the  tumults 
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rivacies  of  life,  as  the  sun  pursues  alike  his  course 
the  calm  or  the  stormy  sky. 

.  cheerful  temper,  joined  with  innocence,  will  make 
ttractiye,  knowledge  delightful,  and  wit  good-natured, 
^ten  sickness,  poverty,  and  affliction ;  convert  igno- 
to  an  amiable  simplicity,  and  render  deformity  itseh 

have  neither  the  scholar's  melancholy,  which  is 
>n ;  nor  the  musician's,  which  is  fantastical ;  nor  the 
8,  which  is  proud ;  nor  the  soldier's,  which  is  ambi- 
lor  the  lawyer's,  which  is  politic;  nor  the  lady's, 

nice ;  nor  the  lover's,  which  is  all  these. 
7e  only  toil  and  labour  to  stuff  the  memory,  and  in 
ntime  leave  the  conscience  and  the  understanding 
hed  and  void.  And  as  old  birds  which  fly  abroad  to 
nr  grain,  bring  it  home  in  their  beak,  without  tasting 
elves,  to  feed  their  young ;  so  our  pedants  go  picking 
ge  here  and  there  out  of  several  authors,  and  hold 
eir  tongues'  end,  only  to  distribute  it  among  their 

!ontentmeflt  produces,  in  some  measure,  all  those 
rhich  the  alchymist  usually  ascribes  to  what  he  calls 
osopher's  stone ;  and  if  it  does  not  bring  riches,  it 
'.  same  thing  by  banishi;ig  the  desire  of  them.  If  it 
["emove  the  disquietudes  arising  from  a  man's  mind, 
*  fortune,  it  makes  him  easy  under  them. 
?o  pursue  trifles  is  the  lot  of  humanity ;  and  whether 
le  in  a  pantomime,  or  strut  at  a  coronation ;  whether 
at  at  a  bonfire,  or  harangue  in  a  senate-house  ; 
flp  object  we  follow,  it  will  at  last  surely  conduct  us 
ty  and  disappointment.  The  wise  bustle  and  laugh 
walk  in  the  pageant,  but  fools  bustle  and  are  im- 
;  and  this,  probably,  is  all  the  difference  between 

f  a  strong  attachment  to  a  particular  subject,  a  total 
se  of  every  other,  an  eagerness  to  introduce  that 
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subject  upon  aU  occasions,  and  a  confirmed  liabit  of  dedaim- 
ing  upon  it  without  either  wit  or  discretion,  be  the  maiks  of 
a  pedantic  character,  as  they  certainly  are,  it  belongs  to  the 
illiterate  as  well  as  the  learned ;  and  St.  James's  itself  may 
boast  of  producing  as  arrant  pedants  as  were  ever  sent  forth 
from  a  college. 

22.  The  continued  multiplication  of  books  not  onlj  dis- 
tracts choice,  but  disappoints  inquiry.  To  him  that  hath 
moderately  stored  his  mind  with  images,  few  writers  afford 
any  novelty ;  or  what  little  they  have  to  add  to  the  common 
stock  of  learning  is  so  buried  in  the  mass  of  general  notions, 
that,  like  silver  mingled  with  the  ore  of  lead,  it  is  too  little 
to  pay  for  the  labour  of  separation ;  and  he  that  has  been 
often  deceived  by  the  promise  of  a  tide,  at  last  grows  weary 
of  examining,  and  is  tempted  to  consider  all  as  equally 
fallacious. 

23.  Wit  lies  most  in  the  assemblage  of  ideas,  and  putting 
those  together  with  quickness  and  variety,  wherein  can  be 
found  any  resemblance  or  congruity  thereby  to  make  np 
pleasant  pictures  and  agreeable  visions  in  the  fancy;  judg- 
ment, on  the  contrary,  lies  quite  on  the  other  side,  in  sepa- 
rating carefully  one  from  another,  ideas  wherein  can  be  found 
the  least  difference,  thereby  to  avoid  being  misled  by  simili- 
tude, and  by  affinity  to  take  one  thing  for  another. 

24.  Frugality  may  be  termed  the  daughter  of  prudence, 
the  sister  of  temperance,  and  the  parent  of  liberty.  He  that 
is  extravagant  will  quickly  become  poor,  and  poverty  will 
enforce  dependence,  and  invite  corruption.  It  will  almost 
always  produce  a  passive  compliance  with  the  wickedness  of 
others,  and  there  are  few  who  do  not  learn  by  degrees  to 
practise  those  cnmes  which  they  cease  to  censure. 

25.  The  taxes  are  indeed  very  heavy ;  and  if  those  laid  on 
by  the  government  were  the  only  ones  we  had  to  pay,  we  mi^ 
more  easily  discharge  them ;  but  we  have  many  others,  and 
much  more  grievous  to  some  of  us.  We  are  taxed  twice  as 
much  by  our  idleness,  three  times  as  much  by  our  pride, 
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and  four  times  as  mnch  by  our  folty;  and  from  these  taxes 
the  commissioners  cannot  ease  or  deliyer  us,  by  allowing  an 
abatement. 

26.  The  common  flaencj  of  speech  in  many  men,  and 
most  women,  is  owing  to  a  scarcity  of  matter,  and  a  scarcity 
of  words,  for  whoever  is  a  master  of  language  and  has  a 
mind  full  of  ideas,  will  be  apt  in  speaking  to  hesitate  upon 
the  choice  of  both ;  whereas  common  speakers  have  only  one 
set  of  ideas,  and  one  set  of  words  to  clothe  them  in ;  and 
these  are  always  ready  at  the  mouth ;  so  people  come  faster 
out  of  a  church  when  it  is  almost  empty,  than  when  a  crowd 
is  at  the  door. 

27.  The  greatest  vices  derive  their  propensity  from  our 
most  tender  infancy,  and  our  principal  education  depends  on 
the  nurse.  Mothers  are  mightily  pleased  to  see  a  child 
writhe  the  neck  of  a  chicken,  or  please  itself  with  hurting  a 
cat  or  dog ;  and  such  wise  fathers  there  are  in  the  world, 
who  consider  it  as  a  notable  mark  of  a  martial  spirit,  when 
they  hear  their  sons  miscall,  or  see  them  domineer  over  a 
peasant  or  lacquey,  that  dares  not  reply  or  turn  again ;  and 
a  great  sign  of  wit  when  they  see  them  cheat  and  overreach 
their  playfellows  by  some  malicious  trick  of  treachery  and 
deceit:  but  for  all  that,  these  are  the  true  seeds  and  roots  of 
cruelty,  tyranny,  and  vice. 

28.  There  is  no  society  or  conversation  to  be  kept  up  in 
the  world  without  good  nature,  or  something  which  must 
bear  its  appearance,  and  supply  its  place.  For  this  reason 
mankind  have  been  forced  to  invent  a  kind  of  artificial 
humanity,  which  is  what  we  express  by  the  word  good- 
breeding.  For  if  we  examine  thoroughly  the  idea  of  what 
we  call  so,  we  shall  find  it  to  be  nothing  else  but  an  imitation 
and  mimicry  of  good  nature,  or  in  other  terms,  affability, 
complaisance,  and  easiness  of  temper  reduced  to  an  art. 

29.  If  by  the  liberty  of  the  press  we  understand  merely 
the  liberty  of  discussing  the  propriety  of  public  measures 
and  political  opinions,  let  us  have  as  much  of  it  as  you 
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please ;  but,  if  it  means  the  liberty  of  afironting,  calumni- 
ating, and  defaming  one  another,  I,  for  my  part,  own  myself 
willing  to  part  with  my  share  of  it  whenever  our  le^slators 
shall  please  to  alter  the  law ;  and  shall  cheerfully  consent  to 
exchange  my  liberty  of  abusing  others,  for  the  piiyilege  of 
not  being  abused  myself. 

30.  Supposing  the  body  of  the  earth  were  a  great  masB 
or  ball  of  the  finest  sand,  and  that  a  single  grain  or  particle 
of  this  sand  should  be  annihilated  every  thousand  years: 
supposing  then  that  you  had  it  in  your  choice  to  be  happy 
all  the  while  this  prodigious  mass  of  sand  was  consuming, 
by  this  slow  method,  until  there  was  not  a  grain  of  it  left, 
on  condition  you  were  to  be  miserable  for  ever  after; 
or  supposing  that  you  might  be  happy  for  ever  after,  on 
condition  you  would  be  miserable  until  the  whole  mass 
of  sand  were  thus  annihilated,  at  the  rate  of  one  sand  in  a 
thousand  years :  which  of  these  two  cases  would  you  make 
your  choice  ? 

31.  True  happiness  is  of  a  retired  nature,  and  an  enemy 
to  pomp  and  noise ;  it  arises,  in  the  first  place,  from  the 
enjoyment  of  one's  self;  and  in  the  next,  from  the  friendship 
and  conversation  of  a  few  select  companions :  it  loves  shade 
and  solitude,  and  naturally  haunts  groves  and  fountains, 
fields  and  meadows ;  in  short,  it  feels  every  thing  it  wants 
within  itself,  and  receives  no  addition  from  multitudes  of 
witnesses  and  spectators.  On  the  contrary,  false  happiness 
loves  to  be  in  a  crowd,  and  to  draw  the  eyes  of  the  world 
upon  her.  She  does  not  receive  any  satisfaction  from  the 
applauses  which  she  gives  herself,  but  from  the  admiration 
which  she  raises  in  others.  She  flourishes  in  courts  and 
palaces,  theatres  and  assemblies,  and  has  no  existence,  but 
when  she  is  looked  upon. 

32.  The  dialect  of  conversation  is  now-a-days  so  swelled 
with  vanity  and  compliment,  and  so  surfeited  (as  I  may  say) 
with  expressions  of  kindness  and  respect,  that  if  a  man  who 
Uved  an  age  or  two  ago  should  return  into  the  world  again. 
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h  would  really  want  a  dictionary  to  help  him  to  understand 
iiis  own  language,  and  to  know  the  true  intrinsic  value  of 
the  phrase  in  fashion,  and  would  hardly  at  first  believe  at 
what  a  low  rate  the  highest  strains  and  expressions  of  kind- 
ness imaginable  do  commonly  pass  in  current  payment :  and 
when  he  should  come  to  understand  it,  it  would  be  a  great 
while  before  he  could  bring  himself  with  a  good  countenance 
and  a  good  conscience  to  converse  with  men  upon  equal 
terms,  and  in  their  own  way. 

33.  Whilst  the  sages  are  puffing  off  our  distempers  in  one 
page  of  a  newspaper,  the  auctioneers  are  puffing  off  our 
property  in  another.  If  this  island  of  ours  is  to  be  credited 
for  their  description  of  it,  it  must  pass  for  a  terrestrial  para- 
dise ;  it  makes  an  English  ear  tingle  to  hear  of  the  boundless 
variety  of  lawns,  groves,  and  parks ;  lakes,  rivers,  and  rivu- 
lets ;  decorated  farms  and  fruitful  gardens ;  superb  and 
matchless  collections  of  pictures,  jewels,  plates,  furniture, 
and  equipages ;  town-houses  and  country-houses ;  hot-houses 
and  ice-houses ;  observatories  and  conservatories ;  offices 
attached  and  detached;  with  all  the  numerous  etceteras 
that  glitter  down  the  columns  of  our  public  prints.  What 
18  the  harp  of  an  Orpheus  compared  to  the  hammer  of  an 
auctioneer  ? 

34.  The  study  of  truth  is  perpetually  joined  with  the  love 
of  virtue ;  for  there  is  no  virtue  which  derives  not  its  original 
from  truth ;  as,  on  the  contrary,  there  is  no  vice  which  has 
not  its  beginning  from  a  lie.  Truth  is  the  foundation  of  all 
knowledge,  and  the  cement  of  all  societies. 

85.  We  know,  and  what  is  better,  we  feel  inwardly,  that 
religion  is  the  basis  of  civil  society,  and  the  source  of  all 
good  and  of  all  comfort.  In  England  we  are  so  convinced  of 
this,  that  there  is  no  rust  of  superstition  with  which  the 
accumulated  absurdity  of  the  human  mind  might  have 
crusted  it  over  in  the  course  of  ages,  that  ninety-nine  in  a 
hundred  of  the  people  of  England  would  not  prefer  to 
impiety  ' 
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36.  It  18  not  the  paintmg,  gilding,  or  canrmg*  that  maktt 
a  good  ship ;  but  if  she  be  a  nimble  sailer,  ti^t  and  straog 
to  endure  the  seas,  that  is  her  excellency.  It  is  the  ed^ 
and  temper  of  the  blade  that  make  a  good  sword,  not  the 
richness  of  the  scabbard ;  and  so  it  is  not  money  or  poBM* 
sions  that  make  a  man  considerable,  but  his  'virtue. 

37-  When  I  behold  a  fashionable  table  set  out  in  all  its 
magnificence,  I  fancy  that  I  see  gouts  and  dropsies,  feven 
and  lethargies,  with  other  innumerable  distempers,  lying  in 
ambuscade  among  the  dishes.  Nature  delights  in  the  most 
plain  and  simple  diet.  Every  animal,  but  man,  keeps  to 
one  dish.  Herbs  are  the  food  of  this  species,  fish  of  that, 
and  flesh  of  a  third.  Man  falls  upon  every  thing  that  ooiues 
in  his  way;  not  the  smallest  firuit  or  excrescence  of  the 
earth,  scarce  a  berry  or  a  mushroom,  can  escape  him. 

38.  A  transition  from  an  author's  book  to  his  conyersa- 
tion.  is  too  often  like  an  entrance  into  a  large  city,  after  a 
distant  prospect.  Remotely  we  see  nothing  but  spires  of 
temples  and  turrets  of  palaces,  and  imagine  it  the  residence 
of  splendour,  grandeur,  and  magnificence;  but  when  we 
have  passed  the  gates,  we  find  it  perplexed  with  narrow 
passages,  disgraced  with  despicable  cottages,  embarrassed 
with  obstructions,  and  clouded  with  smoke. 

39.  Mr.  Locke  has  somewhere  made  a  distinction  between 
a  madman  and  a  fool :  a  fool  is  he  that  fix>m  right  principles 
makes  a  wrong  conclusion ;  but  a  madman  is  one  who  draws 
a  just  inference  from  false  principles.  Thus  the  fo<d  who 
cut  off  the  fellow's  head  that  lay  asleep,  and  hid  it,  and  then 
waited  to  see  what  he  would  say  when  he  awaked  and  missed 
his  head-piece,  was  in  the  right  in  the  first  thoi^ht,  that  a 
man  would  be  surprised  to  find  such  an  alteration  in  things 
since  he  fell  asleep ;  but  he  was  a  little  mistaken  to  imagine 
he  could  awake  at  all  after  his  head  was  cut  off. 

40.  The  English  manner  of  knowing  whether  a  dog  be 
mad  or  no,  somewhat  resembles  the  ancient  European  custom 
of  trving  witches.    The  old  woman  suspected  was  tied  hand 
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and  £x>t,  and  thrown  into  the  water.  If  she  swam,  then  she 
ms  instant]/  carried  off  to  be  burnt  for  a  witch ;  if  she  sunk, 
tiwn  indeed  she  was  acquitted  of  the  charge,  but  drowned 
in  the  experiment.  In  the  same  manner,  a  crowd  gather 
lonnd  a  dog  suspected'of  madness,  and  they  begin  hy  teasing 
the  devoted  animal  on  every  side ;  if  he  attempts  to  stand 
iqK>n  the  defensive,  and  bite,  then  he  is  unanimously  found 
guilty,  for  a  mad  dog  always  snaps  at  every  thing ;  if,  on 
the  contrary,  he  strives  to  escape  by  running  away,  then 
he  can  expect  no  compassion,  for  mad  dogs  alwa3r8  run 
straight  forward  before  them. 

41.  Money  and  time  are  the  heaviest  burdens  of  life,  and 
the  nnhappiest  of  all  mortals  are  those  who  have  more  of 
either  than  they  know  how  to  use.  To  set  himself  free  from 
these  incumbrances,  one  hurries  to  Newmarket ;  another 
travels  over  Europe;  one  pulls  down  his  house  and  calls 
architects  about  him ;  another  buys  a  seat  in  the  country, 
and  follows  his  hounds  over  hedges  and  through  rivers ;  one 
makes  collections  of  shells ;  and  another  searches  the  world 
for  tulips  and  carnations. 

42.  It  has  been  said  in  praise  of  some  men,  that  they 
could  talk  whole  hours  together  upon  any  thing ;  but  it  must 
be  owned  to  the  honour  of  the  other  sex,  that  there  are 
many  among  them  who  can  talk  whole  hours  together  upon 
nothing.  I  have  known  a  woman  branch  out  into  a  long 
extempore  dissertation  upon  the  edging  of  a  petticoat,  and 
chide  her  servant  for  breaking  a  china  cup,  in  all  the  figures 
of  rhetoric. 

43.  There  is  nothing  that  has  more  startled  our  English 
audience,  than  the  Italian  recitative  at  its  first  entrance 
upon  the  stage.  People  were  wonderfully  surprised  to  hear 
generals  singing  the  word  of  command,  and  ladies  delivering 
messages  in  music.  Our  countrymen  could  not  forbear 
laughing  when  they  heard  a  lover  chaunting  out  a  billet* 
doux,  and  even  the  superscription  of  a  letter  set  to  a  tune. 
The  famous  blunder  in  an  old  play  of  *'  Enter  a  king  and 
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two  fiddlers  solas,"  was  now  no  longer  an  absurdity,  wlieD  it 
was  impossible  for  a  hero  in  a  desert,  or  a  princess  in  her 
closet,  to  speak  any  thing  unaccompanied  with  muacal 
instruments. 

44.  Whatever  may  be  the  multiplicity  or  contrariety  of 
opinions  upon  the  subject  of  sleep,  Nature  has  taken  sufficient 
care  that  theory  shall  have  little  influence  on  practice.  The 
most  diligent  inquirer  is  not  able  long  to  keep  his  eyes  open; 
the  most  eager  disputant  will  begin  about  midnight  to  desert 
his  argument ;  and  once  in  four  and  twenty  hours  the  gay 
and  the  gloomy,  the  witty  and  the  dull,  the  clamorous  and 
the  silent,  the  busy  andHhe  idle,  are  all  overpowered  by  the 
fj^ntle  tyrant,  and  all  lie  down  in  equality  of  sleep. 

45.  When  man  has  looked  about  him  as  far  as  he  can, 
he  concludes  there  is  no  more  to  be  seen ;  when  he  is  at  the 
end  of  his  line,  he  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  ocean ;  when  he 
has  shot  his  best,  he  is  sure  none  ever  did  nor  ever  can  shoot 
better  or  beyond  it ;  his  own  reason  is  the  certain  measure 
of  truth ;  his  own  knowledge,  of  what  is  possible  in  nature ; 
though  his  mind  and  his  thoughts  change  every  seven  years, 
as  well  as  his  strength  and  his  features;  nay,  though  his 
opinions  change  every  week  or  every  day,  yet  he  is  sure,  or 
at  least  confident,  that  his  present  thoughts  and  conclusions 
are  just  and  true,  and  cannot  be  deceived. 

46.  It  ought  to  be  the  happiness  and  glory  of  a  represen- 
tative, to  live  in  the  strictest  union,  the  closest  correspond- 
ence, and  the  most  unreserved  communication  with  his 
constituents.  Their  wishes  ought  to  have  great  weight  with 
him  i  their  opinion  high  respect ;  their  business  unremitted 
attention.  It  is  his  duty  to  sacrifice  his  repose,  his  pleasures, 
his  satisfactions,  to  theirs ;  and,  above  all,  ever,  and  in  all 
cases,  to  prefer  their  interest  to  his  own.  But,  his  unbiassed 
opinion,  his  mature  judgment,  his  enlightened  conscience, 
he  ought  not  to  sacrifice  to  you,  to  any  man,  or  to  any  set 
of  men  living.  These  he  does  not  derive  from  your  pleasure ; 
no,  nor  from  the  law  and  the  constitution.    They  are  a  trust 
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from  Providence,  for  the  abuse  of  which  he  is  deep^  *  answer- 
able. Your  representative  owes  you,  not  his  industry  only, 
but  his  judgment ;  and  he  betrays,  instead  of  serring  you, 
if  he  sacrifices  it  to  your  opinion. 

47.  Among  those  whom  I  never  could  persuade  to  rank 
r  themselves  with  Idlers,  and  who  speak  with  indignation  of 
f  my  morning  sleeps  and  nocturnal  rambles,  one  passes  the 
i  day  in  catching  spiders,  that  he  may  count  their  eyes  with 
I      a  microscope ;  another  erects  his  head,  and  exhibits  the  dust 

of  a  marigold  separated  from  the  flower  with  a  dexterity 
worthy  of  Lenwenhoeck  himself.  Some  turn  the  wheel  of 
electricity;  some  suspend  rings  to  a  loadstone,  and  find 
that  what  they  did  yesterday  they  can  do  again  to-day. 
Some  register  the  changes  of  the  wind,  and  die  fully  con- 
vinced that  the  wind  is  changeable.  There  are  men  yet 
more  profound,  who  have  heard  that  two  colourless  liquors 
may  produce  a  colour  by  union,  and  that  two  cold  bodies 
will  grow  hot  if  they  are  mingled ;  they  mingle  them,  and 
produce  the  effect  expected,  say  it  is  strange,  and  mingle 
thetn  again. 

48.  He  that  would  please  in  company,,  must  be  attentive 
to  what  style  is  most  proper.  The  scholastic  should  never 
be  used  but  in  a  select  company  of  learned  men.  The 
didactic  should  seldom  be  used,  and  then  only  by  judicious 
aged  persons,  or  those  who  are  eminent  for  piety  or  wisdom. 
No  style  is  more  extensively  acceptable  than  the  narrative, 
because  this  does  not  carry  an  air  of  superiority  over  the 
rest  of  the  company,  and  therefore  is  most  likely  to  please 
them ;  for  this  purpose  we  should  store  our  memory  with 
short  anecdotes  and  entertaining  pieces  of  history.  Almost 
every  one  listens  with  eagerness  to  extemporary  history. 
Vanity  often  co-operates  with  curiosity,  for  he  that  is  a 
hearer  in  one  place,  wishes  to  qualify  himself  to  be  a  prin- 
dpal  speaker  in  some  inferior  company,  and  therefore  more 
attention  is  ^ven  to  narrations  than  any  thing  else  in  con- 
versation.   It  is  true  indeed,  that  sallies  of  wit  and  quick 
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replies  are  very  pleasing  in  oonyersation,  but  they  frequently 
tend  to  raise  envy  in  some  of  the  company ;  but  the  narrative 
way  neither  raises  this,  nor  any  other  evil  passion,  but  keeps 
all  the  company  nearly  upon  an  equality,  and  if  judidously 
managed,  will  at  once  entertain  and  improve  them  all. 

49.  Every  man  is  rich  or  poor,  according  to  the  proportion 
between  his  desires  and  enjoyments.  Of  riches  as  of  every 
thing  else,  the  hope  is  more  than  the  enjoyment ;  while  we 
consider  them  as  the  means  to  be  used  at  some  future  time 
for  the  attainment  of  felicity,  ardour  after  them  secures  us 
from  weariness  of  ourselves,  but  no  sooner  do  we  sit  down 
to  enjoy  our  acquiisitions  than  we  find  them  insufficient  to 
fill  up  the  vacuities  of  life.  Nature  makes  us  poor  only 
when  we  want  necessaries,  but  custom  gives  the  name  of 
poverty  to  the  want  of  superfluities.  It  is  the  great  privilege 
of  poverty  to  be  happy  unenvied,  to  be  healthy  without 
physic,  secure  without  a  guard,  and  to  obtain  from  the 
bounty  of  nature  what  the  great  and  wealthy  are  compelled 
to  procure  by  the  help  of  art.  Adversity  has  ever  been 
considered  as  the  state  in  which  a  man  most  easily  becomes 
acquainted  with  himself,  particularly  being  free  frt)m  flat- 
terers. Prosperity  is  too  apt  to  prevent  us  from  examining 
our  conduct,  but  as  adversity  leads  us  to  think  properly  of 
our  state,  it  is  most  beneficial  to  us. 

50.  A  man  who  has  been  brought  up  among  books,  and  is 
able  to  talk  of  nothing  else,  is  a  very  indifferent  companion, 
and  what  we  call  a  pedant.  But  we  should  enlarge  the  title, 
and  give  it  to  every  one  that  does  not  know  how  to  think 
out  of  his  profession  and  particular  way  of  life.  Who  is  a 
greater  pedant  than  a  mere  man  of  the  town  ?  Bar  him  the 
play-houses,  a  catalogue  of  the  reigning  beauties,  and  you 
strike  him  dumb.  The  military  pedant  always  talks  in  a 
camp,  and  is  F*/>rming  towns,  making  lodgments,  and  fight- 
ing battles  from  one  end  of  the  year  to  the  other.  Every 
thing  he  speaks  smells  of  gunpowder ;  if  you  take  away  his 
artillery  from  him,  he  has  not  a  word  to  say  for  himself. 
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The  law  pedant  is  perpetually  putting  cases,  repeating  the 
transactions  of  Westminster-hall,  wrangling  with  you  upon 
the  most  indifferent  circumstances  of  life,  and  not  to  be 
convinced  of  the  distance  of  a  place,  or  of  the  most  trivial 
point  in  conversation,  but  by  dint  of  argument.  The  state 
pedant  is  wrapt  up  in  news,  and  lost  in  politics.  1£  you  men- 
tion any  of  the  sovereigns  of  Europe,  he  talks  very  notably; 
but  if  you  go  out  of  the  gazette,  you  drop  him.  In  short,  a 
mere  courtier,  a  mere  soldier,  a  mere  scholar,  a  mere  any  thing 
is  an  insipid,  pedantic  character,  and  equally  ridiculous. 

51.  The  most  sure  way  to  make  any  proficiency  in  a  vir- 
tuous life  is,  to  set  out  betimes.  It  is  then,  when  our  inclina- 
tions are  trained  up  in  the  way  that  they  should  lead  us,  that 
custom  soon  makes  the  best  habits  the  most  agreeable  ;  the 
ways  of  wisdom  become  the  ways  of  pleasantness,  and  every 
step  we  advance,  they  grow  more  easy  and  more  delightful 
But,  on  the  contrary,  when  vicious  headstrong  appetites  are 
to  be  reclaimed,  and  inveterate  habits  to  be  corrected,  what 
security  can  we  give  ourselves,  that  we  shall  have  eithei 
inclination,  resolution,  or  power  to  stop  and  turn  back,  and 
recover  the  right  way,  from  which  we  have  so  long  and  so 
widely  wandered,  and  enter  upon  a  new  life,  when  perhaps 
our  strength  now  faileth  us,  and  we  know  not  how  near  we 
may  be  to  our  journey's  end  ? 

53.  I  have  known  an  old  lady  make  an  unhappy  marriage 
the  subject  of  a  month's  conversation.  She  blamed  the 
bride  in  one  place ;  pitied  her  in  another ;  laughed  at  her 
in  a  third ;  wondered  at  her  in  a  fourth ;  was  angry  with 
her  in  a  fifth ;  and,  in  short,  wore  out  a  pair  of  coach  horses 
in  expressing  her  concern  for  her.  At  length,  after  having 
quite  exhausted  the  subject  on  that  s*de,  she  made  a  visit  to 
tlie  new-married  pair;  praised  the  wife  for  the  prudent 
choice  she  had  made ;  told  her  the  unreasonable  reflections 
which  some  malicious  people  had  cast  upon  her ;  and  desired 
that  they  might  be  better  acquainted. 

53.  True  critics  inquire,  "Does  the  work  relate  to  the 

02 
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interests  of  mankind?  Is  its  object  usefbl  and  its  end 
moral  ?  Will  it  inform  the  und^ntanding  and  amend  the 
heart  ?  Is  it  written  with  freedom  and  impartiality  ?  Does 
it  bear  the  marks  of  honesty  and  ffincerity?  Does  it 
attempt  to  ridicule  any  thing  that  is  good  or  great  ?  Does 
a  manly  style  of  thinking  predominate?  Do  reason,  wit, 
humour,  and  pleasantry  prevail  in  it  ?  Does  it  contain  new 
and  useful  truths?  If  it  insphre  noble  sentiments  and 
generous  resolutions,  our  judgment  is  fixed:  the  work  is 
good,  and  the  author  is  a  master  of  the  science/* 

54.  There  is  a  world  where  no  storms  intrude,  a  haven  of 
safety  against  the  tempests  of  life.  A  little  world  of  joy 
and  love,  of  innocence  and  tranquillity.  Suspicions  are  not 
there,  nor  Jealousies,  nor  Falsehood  with  her  double  tongue, 
nor  the  venom  of  Slander.  Peace  embraceth  it  with  out- 
spread wings.  Plenty  broodeth  there.  When  a  man 
entereth  it,  he  forgetteth  his  sorrows,  and  cares,  and  disap- 
pointments ;  he  openeth  his  heart  to  confidence,  and  to 
pleasures  not  mingled  with  remorse.  This  world  is  the  well- 
ordered  home  of  a  virtuous  and  amiable  woman. 

55.  Bended  knees,  while  you  are  clothed  with  pride; 
heavenly  petitions,  while  you  are  hoarding  up  treasures 
upon  earth ;  holy  devotions,  while  you  live  in  the  foUies  of 
the  world;  prayers  of  meekness  and  charity,  while  your 
heart  is  the  seat  of  spite  and  resentment ;  hours  of  prayer, 
while  you  give  up  days  and  years  to  idle  diversions,  imper- 
tinent visits,  and  foolish  pleasures ;  are  as  absurd,  unaccept- 
able services  to  God,  as  forms  of  thanksgiving  from  a  person 
that  lives  in  repinings  and  discontent. 

56.  It  is  certain,  that  proper  gestures  and  exertions  of  the 
voice  cannot  be  too  much  studied  by  a  public  orator.  They 
are  a  kind  of  comment  to  what  he  utters ;  and  enfcnroe  eveiy 
thing  he  says,  with  weak  hearers,  better  than  the  strongest 
argument  he  can  make  use  of.  They  keep  the  audience 
awake,  and  fix  their  attention  to  what  is  delivered  to  them ; 
at  the  same  time  that  they  show  the  speaker  is  in  earnest, 
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and  affected  himself  with  what  he  so  passionately  recom- 
mends to  others. 

57*  A  man  of  polite  imaginaticm  is  let  into  a  great  many 
pleasures  that  the  vulgar  are  not  capable  of  receiving.  He 
can  converse  with  a  picture,  and  find  an  agreeable  com- 
panion in  a  statue.  He  meets  with  a  secret  refreshment  in 
a  descripti(Mi,  and  often  feels  a  greater  satisfaction  in  the 
prospect  of  fields  and  meadows  than  another  does  in  the 
possession.  It  gives  him,  indeed,  a  kind  of  property  in 
every  thing  he  sees,  and  makes  the  most  rude  uncultivated 
parts  of  nature  administer  to  his  pleasures :  so  that  he  looks 
upon  the  world,  as  it  were,  in  another  light,  and  discovers 
in  it  a  multitude  of  charms  that  conceal  themselves  from  the 
generality  of  mankind. 

58.  Prosperity,  as  truly  asserted  by  Seneca,  very  much 
obstructs  the  knowledge  of  ourselves.  No  man  can  form  a 
just  estimate  of  his  own  powers  by  inactive  speculation. 
That  fortitude  which  has  encountered  no  dangers,  that  pru- 
dence which  has  surmounted  no  difficulties,  that  integrity 
which  has  been  attacked  by  no  temptations,  can,  at  best,  be 
considered  but  as  gold  not  yet  brought  to  the  test,  of  which, 
therefore,  the  true  value  cannot  be  assigned.  Equally 
necessary  is  some  variety  of  fortune  to  a  nearer  inspection  of 
the  manners,  principles,  and  affections  of  mankind. 

59.  My  Lord  Froth  has  been  so  educated  in  punctilio,  that 
he  governs  himself  by  a  ceremonial  in  all  the  ordinary  occur- 
rences of  life.  He  measures  out  his  bow  to  the  degree  of 
the  person  he  converses  with.  I  have  seen  him  in  every 
inclination  of  the  body,  from  the  familiar  nod  to  the  low 
stoop  of  salutation.  I  remember  five  of  us,  who  were 
acquainted  with  one  another,  met  one  morning  at  his  lodg- 
ings, when  a  wag  of  the  company  was  saying  it  would  be 
worth  while  to  observe  how  he  would  distinguish  us  at  his 
first  entrance.  Accordingly,  he  no  sooner  came  into  the 
room  than,  casting  his  eye  about, — "  My  Lord  Such-a-one," 
says  he,  ''your  most  humble  servant— Sir  Richard,  your 
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humble  servant— .Tour  serrant,  Mr.  Ironside— Mr.  Ducker, 
how  do  you  do  ? — ^Ha,  Frank,  are  you  there  ?" 

60.  Let  us  now  consider  the  principal  point,  whether  the 
place  where  they  encountered  was  most  fiivourable  to  Mib 
or  to  Clodius.  Were  the  afiair  to  be  represented  only  by 
painting,  instead  of  being  expressed  by  words,  it  would  ewa 
then  clearly  appear  which  was  the  traitor,  and  which  was 
free  from  all  mischievous  designs.  When  the  one  was  sit- 
ting in  his  chariot,  muffled  up  in  his  cloak,  and  his  wife 
along  with  him ;  which  of  these  drcumstanoes  was  not  a 
very  great  incumbrance — ^the  dress,  the  chariot,  or  the  com- 
panion ?  How  could  he  be  worse  equipped  for  engagement, 
when  he  was  wrapped  up  in  a  doak,  embarrassed  with  a 
chariot,  and  almost  fettered  by  his  wife  ?  Observe  the  other 
now,  in  the  first  place,  sallying  out  on  a  sudden  from  his 
seat;  for  what  reason? — ^in  the  evening;  what  urged  him? — 
late ;  to  what  purpose,  especially  at  that  season  ?  He  calls 
at  Pompey's  seat;  with  what  view?  To  see  Pompey  ?  He 
knew  he  was  at  Allium.  To  see  his  house  ?  He  had  been 
in  it  a  thousand  times.  What  then  could  be  the  reason  of 
this  loitering  and  shifting  about  ?  He  wanted  to  be  upon 
the  spot  when  Milo  came. 

61.  What  are  the  possessions  of  the  world?  Dotheyin&l- 
libly  carry  with  them  comfort  and  delight  ?  Are  they  stable 
and  secure  ?  Are  they  proof  against  all  dangers  ?  Are  they 
subject  to  no  violence,  liable  to  no  change  or  revolution  ? 
Who  can  delight  to  grovel  with  the  insect  in  the  dust,  when 
with  angels  he  might  soar  into  the  presence,  and  aspire  to 
the  friendship,  of  his  Maker  ?  But  what  is  the  happiness  this 
world  can  give  ?  Can  it  preserve  our  hearts  from  grief?  Can 
it  soothe  the  King  of  Terrors  ?  Can  it  ease  our  burdened 
consciences  ?  If  not,  wherefore  is  it  so  high  in  our  esteem  ? 
Why  does  it  lie  so  close  unto  our  hearts  ?  When  my  heart 
is  torn  with  grief,  when  my  limbs  are  racked  with  pain, 
what  is  the  world  to  me  ?  Why  am  I  so  enamoured  of  a 
vapour  on  which  before  it  perisheth  my  eyes  may  be  for 
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ever  closed  ?  Hurried  as  I  am  down  the  stream  of  time, 
shall  I  set  my  heart  on  the  £suling  flowers  that  grow  upon  its 
banks  ?  No.  I  must  not  be  so  injurious  to  myself;  I  must 
not  be  so  ungrateful  to  my  Maker. 

62.  I  remember  a  mass  of  things,  but  nothing  distinctly  ; 
a  quarrel,  but  nothing  wherefore.  Oh,  that  men  should  put 
an  enemy  in  their  mouths  to  steal  aw»y  their  brains  I  that 
we  should  with  joy,  pleasure,  revel,  and  applause,  transform 
ourselves  into  beasts !  I  will  ask  him  for  my  place  again — 
he  shall  tell  me  I'm  a  drunkard !  Had  I  as  many  mouths 
as  Hydra,  such  an  answer  would  stop  them  all.  To  be  now 
a  sensible  man,  by-and-by  a  fool,  and  presently  a  beast! 
Every  inordinate  cup  is  unblest,  and  the  ingredient  is  a  devil. 

63.  To  be  vain  is  rather  a  mark  of  humility  than  pride. 
Vain  men  delight  in  telling  what  honours  have  been  done 
them,  what  great  company  they  have  kept,  and  the  like,  by 
which  they  plainly  confess  that  these  honours  were  more 
than  their  due,  and  such  as  their  friends  would  not  believe, 
if  they  had  not  been  told :  whereas  a  man  truly  proud  thinks 
the  greatest  honours  below  his  merit,  and  consequently 
scorns  to  boast.  I  therefore  deliver  it  as  a  maxim,  that 
whosoever  desires  the  character  of  a  proud  man  ought  to 
conceal  his  vanity. 

64.  One  great  end  to  which  all  knowledge  ought  to  be 
employed  is  the  wel&re  of  humanity.  Every  science  is  the 
foundation  of  some  art  beneficial  to  man;  and  while  the 
study  of  it  leads  us  to  see  the  beneficence  of  the  laws  of 
nature,  it  calls  upon  us  also  to  follow  the  great  end  of  the 
Father  of  nature,  in  their  employment  and  application.  I 
need  not  say  what  a  field  is  thus  opened  to  the  benevolence 
of  knowledge ;  I  need  not  tell  you,  that,  in  every  department 
of  learning,  there  is  good  to  be  done  to  mankind.  I  need 
not  remind  you,  that  the  age  in  which  we  live  has  given  us 
the  noblest  examples  of  this,  and  that  science  now  finds  its 
highest  glory  in  improving  the  condition,  or  in  allaying  the 
miseries,  of  humanity. 
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65.  To  be  good  is  to  be  happy.    Angels 
Are  happier  tiian  men,  because  they're  better. 
Guilt  is  the  source  of  sorrow ;  *tis  the  fiend, 
Th'  avenging  fiend,  that  foDows  us  behind 
With  whips  and  stings :  the  blest  know  none  of  this. 
But  dwell  in  everlasting  peace  of  mind, ' 
And  find  the  height  of  all  their  heav*n  is  goodness. 

66.  Grood  name  in  man  and  woman 
Is  the  immediate  jewel  of  their  souls. 
Who  steals  my  purse,  steals  trash ;  'tis  something — ^noth 
Twas  mine,  *tis  his,  and  has  been  slave  to  thousands 
But  he  who  filches  from  me  my  good  name, 
Robs  me  of  that  which  not  enriches  him. 
And  makes  me  poor  indeed. 

67'  Philosophy  consists  not 
In  airy  schemes  or  idle  speculations. 
The  rule  and  conduct  of  all  social  life 
Is  her  great  province.     Not  in  lonely  cells 
Obscure  she  lurks,  but  holds  her  heavenly  light 
To  senates  and  to  kings,  to  guide  their  councils. 
And  teach,  them  to  reform  and  bless  mankind. 
All  policy  but  hers  is  false  and  rotten ; 
All  valour  not  conducted  by  her  precepts. 
Is  a  destroying  fury  sent  from  hell. 
To  plague  imhappy  man,  and  ruin  nations. 

68.  Earth's  cup 
Is  poisoned ;  her  renown  most  infamous ; 
Her  gold,  seem  as  it  may,  is  really  dust ; 
Her  titles,  slanderous  names ;  her  praise,  reproach 
Her  strength,  an  idiot's  boast ;  her  wisdom,  blind ; 
Her  gain,  eternal  loss ;  her  hope,  a  dream ; 
Her  love,  her  friendship,  enmity  with  God ; 
Her  promises,  a  lie ;  her  smile,  deceitful ; 
Her  all,  most  utter  vanity ;  and  all 
Her  lovers  mad — insane  most  grievously — 
And  most  insane,  because  they  know  it  not. 
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69.  The  love  of  praise,  howe'er  concealed  by  art, 
Beigns  more  or  less,  and  glows,  in  ev'rj  heart. 
The  proud  to  gain  it»  toils  on  toils  endure ; 

The  modest  shun  it,  but  to  make  it  sure. 
O'er  globes  and  sceptres,  now  on  thrones  it  swells ; 
Now,  trims  the  midnight  lamp  in  college  cells ; 
"Tis  Tory,  Whig ;  it  plots,  prays,  preaches,  pleads. 
Harangues  in  senates,  squeaks  in  masquerades : 
It  aids  the  dancer's  heel,  the  writer's  head. 
And  heaps  the  plain  with  mountains  of  the  dead : 
Nor  ends  with  life,  but  nods  in  sable  plumes. 
Adorns  our  hearse,  and  flatters  on  our  tombs. 

70.  Thus  with  the  year 

Seasons  return ;  but  not  to  me  returns 
Day,  or  the  sweet  approach  of  even  or  mom. 
Or  sight  of  vernal  bloom,  or  sunmier's  rose. 
Or  flocks,  or  herds,  or  human  face  divine ; 
But  cloud  instead,  and  ever-during  dark 
Surround  me ;  from  the  cheerfid  ways  of  men 
Cut  offy  and  for  the  book  of  knowledge  fair, 
Presented  with  an  universal  blank 
Of  Nature's  works,  to  me  expung'd  and  raz'd ; 
And  wisdom,  at  one  entrance,  quite  shut  out. 

71'  Now  storming  fury  rose, 
And  clamour,  such  as  heard  in  heaven  till  now 
Was  never.    Arms  on  armour  clashing  bray'd 
Horrible  discord,  and  the  madding  wheels 
Of  brazen  chariots  rag'd.     Dire  was  the  noise 
Of  conflict :  overhead  the  dismal  hiss 
Of  fiery  darts  in  flaming  volleys  flew. 
And  flying,  vaulted  either  host  with  fire. 
So  under  fiery  cope  together  rush'd 
Both  battle's  main,  with  ruinous  assault 
And  uncxtinguishable  rage :  all  heaven 
Besounded ;  and,  had  earth  been  then,  all  earth 
Had  to  her  centre  shook. 
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72.  Then  let's  saj,  yon  are  sad. 
Because  you  are  not  meny ;  and  'twere  as  easy 
For  you  to  laugh,  and  leap,  and  say,  you're  merry, 
Because  you  are  not  sad.    Now,  by  two-headed  Janus, 
Nature  hath  fram'd  strange  fellows  in  her  time : 
Some  that  will  evermore  peep  through  their  eyes. 
And  laugh,  like  parrots,  at  a  bagpiper ; 

And  others  of  such  vinegar  aspect. 

That  they'll  not  show  their  teeth  in  way  of  smile. 

Though  Nestor  swear  the  jest  be  laughable. 

73.  What  would  you  have,  you  curs, 
That  like  not  peace  nor  war  ?    The  one  afirights  yon, 
The  other  makes  you  proud.    He  that  trusts  you, 
Where  he  should  find  you  lions,  finds  you  hares  ; 
VVhere  foxes,  geese :  you  are  no  surer,  no, 

Than  is  the  coal  of  fire  upon  the  ice. 

Or  hailstone  in  the  sun.     Your  virtue  is. 

To  make  him  worthy,  whose  offence  subdues  him. 

And  curse  that  justice  did  it.    Who  deserves  greatness, 

Deserves  your  hate ;  and  your  afiections  are 

A  sick  man's  appetite,  who  desires  most  that 

Which  would  increase  his  evil.    He  that  depends 

Upon  your  favours,  swims  with  fins  of  lead, 

And  hews  down  oaks  with  rushes.    Hang  ye  I    Trust  ye  ? 

With  every  minute  you  do  change  a  mind ; 

And  call  him  noble,  that  was  now  your  hate  ; 

Him  vile,  that  was  your  garland. 

74.  *Tis  now  the  very  witching  time  of  night, 
When  churchyards  yawn,  and  hell  itself  breathes  out 
Contagion  to  this  world :  Now  could  I  drink  hot  blood, 
And  do  such  business  as  the  better  day 
Would  quake  to  look  on.     Soft :  now  to  my  mother 

0  heart  I  lose  not  thy  nature ;  let  not  ever 
The  soul  of  Nero  enter  this  firm  bosom : 
Let  me  be  cruel,  not  unnatural : 

1  will  speak  daggers  to  her,  but  use  none. 
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75.  'Would  he  were  fatter : — ^but  I  fear  him  not: 
Yet,  if  my  name  were  liable  to  fear, 

I  do  not  know  the  man  I  should  avoid 

So  soon  as  that  spare  Cassius.    He  reads  much ; 

He  is  a  great  observer,  and  he  looks 

Quite  through  the  deeds  of  men :  he  loves  no  plays, 

As  thou  dost,  Antony ;  he  hears  no  music : 

Seldom  he  smiles ;  and  smiles  in  such  a  sort. 

As  if  he  mock'd  himself,  and  scom'd  his  spirit 

That  could  be  mov'd  to  smile  at  any  thing. 

Such  men  as  he  be  never  at  heart's  ease, 

While  they  behold  a  greater  than  themselves ; 

And  therefore  are  they  very  dangerous. 

I  rather  tell  thee  what  is  to  be  fear'd. 

Than  what  I  fear ;  for  always  I  am  Csesar. 

76.  There  is  a  tide  in  the  affairs  of  men. 
Which,  taken  at  the  flood,  leads  on  to  fortime ; 
Omitted,  all  the  voyage  of  their  life 

Is  bound  in  shallows,  and  in  miseries. 
On  such  a  full  sea  are  we  now  afloat ; 
And  we  must  take  the  current  when  it  serves. 
Or  lose  our  ventures. 

77.  I  had  rather  be  a  kitten,  and  cry — mew. 
Than  one  of  these  same  metre  ballad-mongers : 
I'd  rather  hear  a  brazen  candlestick  tum'd, 
Or  a  dry  wheel  grate  on  an  axle-tree  j 

And  that  would  set  my  teeth  nothing  on  edge, 
Nothing  so  much  as  mincing  poetry  ; 
'Tis  like  the  forc'd  gait  of  a  shuffling  nag. 

78.  'Tis  Slander, 
Whose  edge  is  sharper  than  the  sword ;  whose  tongue 
Outvenoms  all  the  worms  of  Nile ;  whose  breath 
Rides  on  the  posting  winds,  and  doth  belie 
All  comers  of  the  world :  kings,  queens,  and  states. 
Maids,  matrons,  nay,  the  secrets  of  the  grave 
This  viperous  Slander  enters. 
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79.  Oh,  who  can  hold  a  fire  in  his  hand« 
By  thinking  on  the  frosty  Caucasus  ? 

Or  doy  the  hungry  edge  of  appetite. 
By  bare  imagination  of  a  feast  ? 
Or  wallow  naked  in  December  snow, 
By  thinking  on  fantastic  summer's  heat  ? 
Oh,  no !  the  apprehension  of  the  good, 
Gives  but  the  greater  feeling  to  the  worse : 
Fell  Sorrow's  tooth  doth  never  rankle  more, 
Than  when  it  bites,  bat  lanceth  not  the  sore. 

80.  True  ease,  in  writing,  comes  from  art,  not  chance ; 
As  those  move  easiest  who  have  leam'd  to  dance. 

'Tis  not  enough  no  harshness  gives  offence : 

The  sound  must  seem  an  echo  to  the  sense. 

Soft  is  the  strain,  when  ZephjT  gently  blows, 

And  the  smooth  stream  in  smoother  numbers  flows : 

But  when  loud  surges  lash  the  sounding  shore, 

The  hoarse  rough  verse  should  like  the  torrent  roar. 

When  Ajax  strives  some  rock's  vast  weight  to  throw. 

The  line,  too,  labours,  and  the  words  move  slow : 

Not  so  when  swift  Camilla  scours  the  plain, 

Flies  o'er  th'  unbending  com,  and  skims  along  the  main. 

81.  All  dark,  and  comfortless! 

Where  are  those  various  objects  that,  but  now, 
Employ'd  my  busy  eyes  ?     Where  those  eyes  ? 
Dead  are  their  piercing  rays,  that  lately  shot 
O'er  flow'ry  vales  to  distant  sunny  hills. 
And  drew  with  joy  the  vast  horizon  in. 
These  groping  hands  are  now  my  only  guides, 
And  feeling  all  my  sight. 
O  misery !     What  words  can  sound  my  grief? 
Shut  from  the  living  whilst  among  the  living ; 
Dark  as  the  grave  amidst  the  bustling  world. 
At  once  from  bus'ness  and  from  pleasure  barr'd : 
No  more  to  view  the  beauty  of  the  spring. 
Or  see  the  fajce  of  kindred  or  oi  fccieivd. 
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82.  O  blest  retirement  1  friend  to  life's  decline  I 
Retreat  firom  care— that  never  must  be  mine ! 
How  bless'd  is  he,  who  crowns,  in  shades  like  these, 
A  youth  of  labour  with  an  age  of  ease ; 

Who  quits  a  world  where  strong  temptations  try, 
And,  since  His  hard  to  combat,  learns  to  fly. 
For  him  no  wretches  bom  to  work  and  weep, 
Explore  the  mine,  or  tempt  the  dangerous  deep ; 
No  surly  porter  stands,  in  guilty  state. 
To  spurn  imploring  fiunine  from  his  gate : 
But  on  he  moves  to  meet  his  latter  end. 
Angels  around  befriending  virtue's  friend ; 
Sinks  to  the  grave,  with  unperceiv'd  decay. 
While  resignation  gently  slopes  the  way ; 
And,  all  his  prospects  brightening  to  the  last. 
His  heaven  commences  ere  the  world  be  past. 

83.  As  when  the  moon,  refulgent  lamp  of  night  I 
O'er  heaven's  dear  azure  spreads  her  sacred  light. 
When  not  a  breath  disturbs  the  deep  serene. 

And  not  a  doud  o'ercasts  the  solenm  scene ; 
Around  her  throne  the  vivid  planets  roll. 
And  stars  nnnumber'd  gild  ihe  glowing  pole. 
O'er  the  dark  trees  a  yellow  verdure  shed. 
And  tip  with  silver  every  mountain's  head ; 
Then  shine  the  vales,  the  rocks  in  prospect  rise, 
A  flood  of  glory  bursts  from  all  the  skies : 
The  conscious  swains,  rejoicing  in  the  sight. 
Eye  the  blue  vault,  and  bless  the  useful  light. 

84.  Night,  sable  goddess  1  from  her  ebon  throne 
In  rayless  majesty,  now  stretches  forth 

Her  leaden  sceptre  o'er  a  slumb'ring  world. 
Silence,  how  dead  1  and  darkness  how  profound  1 
Nor  eye  nor  list'ning  ear  an  object  finds : 
Creation  sleeps.    Tis  as  if  the  gen'ral  pulse 
Of  life  stood  still,  and  nature  made  a  pause. 
An  awful  pause,  prophetic  of  her  end. 
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85.  lis  pleasant,  hj  the  cheerful  hearth,  to  hear 
Of  tempests  and  the  dangers  of  the  deep. 
And  pause  at  times,  and  feel  that  we  are  safe  ; 
Then  listen  to  the  persons  tale  again. 
And,  with  an  eager  and  suspended  soul. 
Woo  terror  to  delight  us.    But  to  hear 
The  roaring  of  the  raging  elements  ; 
To  know  all  human  skill,  all  human  strength, 
Avail  not ;  to  look  round,  and  only  see 
The  mountain-wave  incumbent,  with  its  weight 
Of  bursting  waters  o'er  the  reeling  bark — 
O  God !  this  is,  indeed,  a  dreadful  thing ! 
And  he  who  hath  endur'd  the  horror,  once. 
Of  such  an  hour,  doth  never  hear  the  storm 
Howl  round  his  home,  but  he  remembers  it. 
And  thinks  upon  the  suffering  mariner. 

86.  There  is  a  Pow*r 
Unseen,  that  rules  th*  illimitable  world, 
That  guides  its  motions  from  the  brightest  star 
To  the  least  dust  of  this  sin-tainted  mould  ; 
While  man,  who  madly  deems  himself  the  lord 
Of  all,  is  nought  but  weakness  and  dependence. 
This  sacred  truth,  by  sure  experience  taught. 
Thou  must  have  learned  when  wandering  all  alone. 
Each  bird,  each  insect,  flitting  through  the  sky, 
AVas  more  sufficient  for  itself  than  thou. 

87.  Reflect  that  life  and  death,  affecting  sounds. 
Are  only  varied  modes  of  endless  being. 
Reflect  that  life,  like  every  other  blessing, 
Derives  its  value  from  its  use  alone ; 
Nor  for  itself,  but  for  a  nobler  end, 
Th*  Eternal  gave  it,  and  that  end  is  virtue. 
When  inconsistent  with  a  greater  good. 
Reason  commands  to  cast  the  less  away ; 
Thus  life,  with  loss  of  wealth,  is  well  preserved. 
And  virtue  cheaply  saved  with  loss  of  life. 
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88.  Wliat  does  not  &de?  The  tower  that  long  bad  stood 
The  crash  of  thunder  and  the  warring  winds. 

Shook  by  the  slow  bnt  soire  destroyer  time. 
Now  hangs  in  donbtfiil  ruins  o'er  its  base  ; 
And  flinty  pyramids,  and  walls  of  brass. 
Descend :  the  Babylonian  spires  are  sunk . 
Achaia,  Rome,  and  Egypt,  moulder  down. 
Time  shakes  the  stable  tyranny  of  thrones  ■ 
And  tottering  empires  crush  by  their  own  weight. 
This  huge  rotundity  we  tread  grows  old  ; 
And  all  those  worlds  that  roll  around  the  sun . 
The  sun  himself  shall  die ;  and  ancient  night 
Again  involve  the  desolate  abyss : 
Till  the  great  Father,  through  the  lifeless  gloom, 
Extend  his  arm  to  light  another  sim. 
And  bid  new  planets  roll  by  other  laws. 

89.  Oh,  it  is  excellent  to  have  a  giant's  strength ; 
But  it  is  tyrannous  to  use  it  like  a  giant. 

Could  great  men  thunder 

As  Jove  himself  does,  Jove  would  ne'er  be  quiet ; 

For  every  pelting,  petty  officer. 

Would  use  his  heaven  for  thunder ;  nothing  but  thunder. 

Merciful  heaven ! 

Thou  rather,  with  thy  sharp  and  sulphurous  bolt, 

Splitt'st  the  unwedgeable  and  gnarled  oak 

Than  the  soft  myrtle :  0,  but  man,  proud  man  1 

Dre&s'd  in  a  little  brief  authority, 

Most  ignorant  of  what  he's  most  assurd, 

His  glassy  essence,  like  an  angry  ape. 

Flays  such  fantastic  tricks  before  high  Heaven, 

As  make  the  angels  weep ;  who,  with  our  spleens. 

Would  all  themselves  laugh  mortal. 

90.  As  on  thy  mother's  knee  a  new-bom  child, 
Weeping  thou  sat'st,  whilst  all  around  thee  smiled ; 
So  live,  that,  sinking  into  death's  long  sleep, 

Calm  thou  mayst  smile,  whilst  all  around  thee  weep. 
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91.  So  work  the  honey  bees ; 
Creatnres,  that  by  a  rule  in  nature  teach 
The  art  of  order  to  a  peopled  kingdom. 
They  have  a  king,  and  officers  of  sorts ; 
Where  some,  like  magistrates,  correct  at  home ; 
Others,  like  merchants,  venture  trade  abroad ; 
Others,  like  soldiers,  armed  in  their  stings. 
Make  boot  upon  the  summer's  ydvet  buds ; 
Which  pillage  they  with  merry  march  bring  home 
To  the  tent-royal  of  their  emperor ; 
Who,  busied  in  his  majesty,  surye3r8 
The  singing  masons  building  roofs  of  gold ; 
The  civil  citizens  kneading  up  the  honey ; 
The  poor  mechanic  porters  crowding  in 
Their  heavy  burdens  at  his  narrow  gate ; 
The  sad-eyed  justice,  with  his  surly  hum. 
Delivering  o*er  to  executioners  pale 
The  lazy  yawning  drone. 

92.  I  have  liv'd  long  enough ;  my  way  of  life 
Is  £iU*n  into  the  sere,  the  yellow  leaf: 

And  that  which  should  accompany  old  age. 
As  honour,  love,  obedience,  troops  of  friends, 
I  must  not  look  to  have ;  but  in  their  stead. 
Curses,  not  loud,  but  deep,  mouth-honour,  breath, 
Which  the  poor  heart  would  fain  deny,  but  dare  not. 

93.  Show  me  what  thoult  do. 

Wilt  weep?  Wilt  fight?  Wilt  fast?  Wilt  tear  thyself ? 

Wilt  drink  up  Eisel  ?    Eat  a  crocodile  ? 

I'll  do't.    Dost  thou  come  here  to  whine  ? 

To  outface  me  with  leaping  in  her  grave  ? 

Be  buried  quick  with  her,  and  so  will  I. 

And  if  thou  prate  of  mountains,  let  them  throw 

Millions  of  acres  on  us,  till  our  ground. 

Singeing  his  pate  against  the  burning  zone, 

Make  Ossa  like  a  wart  I    Kay,  if  thoult  mouth, 

111  rant  as  well  as  thou. 
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94.  And  is  this  all  ?     Can  reason  do  no  more 
Than  bid  me  shun  the  deep,  and  dread  the  shore  ? 
Sweet  moralist  1  afloat  on  life's  rough  sea, 
The  Christian  has  an  art  unknown  to  thee  ; 
He  holds  no  parley  with  unmanly  fears. 
Where  duty  bids  he  confidently  steers  ; 
Faces  a  thousand  dangers  at  her  call. 
And  trusting  in  his  God  surmounts  them  all. 

95.  She  never  told  her  love, 
But  let  concealment,  like  a  worm  i'  the  bud, 
Feed  on  her  damask  cheek :  she  pined  in  thought ; 
And,  with  a  green  and  yellow  melancholy. 
She  sat  like  Patience  on  a  monument. 
Smiling  at  grief. 

96.  Rise  with  the  lark,  and  with  the  lark  to  bed. 
The  breath  of  night's  destructive  to  the  hue 
Of  every  flower  that  blows.     Go  to  the  field. 
And  ask  the  humble  daisy  why  it  sleeps, 
Soon  as  the  sun  departs  :  Why  close  the  eyes 
Of  blossoms  infinite,  ere  the  still  moon 
Her  oriental  veil  puts  off*?     Think  why, 
Xor  let  the  sweetest  blossom  be  exposed 
That  nature  boasts,  to  night's  unkindly  damp. 
Well  may  it  droop,  and  all  its  freshness  lose. 
Compelled  to  tast«  the  rank  and  poisonous  steam 
Of  midnight  theatre,  and  morning  ball. 
Give  to  repose  the  solemn  hours  she  claims ; 
And  from  the  forehead  of  the  morning,  steal 
The  sweet  occasion.     Oh !  there  is  a  charm 
That  morning  has  that  gives  the  brow  of  age 
A  smack  of  youth,  and  makes  the  life  of  youth 
Breathe  perfumes  exquisite.     Expect  it  not, 
Te  who  till  mom  upon  a  down  bed  lie. 
Indulging  feverish  sleep,  or  wakeful,  dream 
Of  happiness  no  mortal  heart  has  felt. 
But  in  the  regions  of  romance. 
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97.  Oh,  how  canst  thou  renounce  the  boundless  sto 
Of  charms  which  nature  to  her  votaries  yields  ? 

The  warbling  woodland,  the  resounding  shore, 

The  pomp  of  groves  and  garniture  of  fields ; 

All  that  the  genial  ray  of  morning  gilds, 

And  all  that  echoes  to  the  song  of  even ; 

All  that  the  mountain's  sheltering  bosom  shields, 

And  all  the  dread  magnificence  of  heaven — 

Oh,  how  canst  thou  renounce,  and  hope  to  be  forgive] 

98.  It  wins  my  admiration 

To  view  the  structure  of  that  little  work — 
A  bird's  nest.     Mark  it  well  within,  without ; 
Ko  tool  had  he  that  wrought ;  no  knife  to  cut ; 
Ko  nail  to  fix ;  no  bodkin  to  insert ; 
^o  glue  to  join ;  his  little  beak  was  all; 
And  yet  how  nicely  finished  I    What  nice  hand 
With  every  implement  and  means  of  art. 
And  twenty  years'  apprenticeship  to  boot. 
Could  make  me  such  another? 

99.  The  liquid  lake  that  works  below, 
Bitumen,  sulphur,  salt,  and  iron  scum. 

Heaves  up  its  boiling  tide.    The  labouring  mount 
Is  torn  with  agonizing  throes.    At  once. 
Forth  from  its  side  disparted,  blazing  pours 
A  mighty  river,  burning  in  prone  waves, 
That  glimmer  through  the  night,  to  yonder  plain. 
Divided  there,  a  hundred  torrent  streams. 
Each  ploughing  up  its  bed,  roll  dreadful  on 
Resistless.    Villages,  and  woods,  and  rocks. 
Fall  fiat  before  their  sweep.    The  region  round, 
Where  myrtle-walks  and  groves  of  golden  fruit 
Hose  fair ;  where  harvest  waved  in  all  its  pride ; 
And  where  the  vineyard  spread  its  purple  store. 
Maturing  into  nectar ;  now  despoiled 
Of  herb,  leaf,  fruit,  and  flower,  from  end  to  end 
Lies  buried  under  fire,  a  glowing  sea  I 
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100.  I  saw  young  Harry  with  his  beaver  on, 
His  cuisses  on  his  thighs,  gaUantly  arm'd. 
Rise  from  the  ground  like  feather'd  Mercury  ; 
And  vaulted  with  such  ease  into  his  seat. 

As  if  an  angel  dropp'd  down  from  the  clouds, 

To  turn  and  wind  a  fiery  Pegasus, 

And  witch  the  world  with  noble  horsemanship. 

101.  True  happiness  hath  no  localities, 
No  tones  provincial,  no  peculiar  garb. 
Where  duty  goes,  she  goes ;  with  justice  goes ; 
And  goes  with  meekness,  charity,  and  love. 
Where'er  a  tear  is  dried ;  a  wounded  heart 
Bound  up ;  a  bruised  spirit  with  the  dew 

Of  sympathy  anointed ;  or  a  pang 
Of  honest  suffering  soothed;  or  mjury 
Repeated  oft,  as  oft  by  love  forgiven ; 
Where'er  an  evil  passion  is  subdued. 
Or  virtue's  feeble  embers  found ;  where'er 
A  sin  is  heartily  abjured  and  left — 
There  is  a  high  and  holy  place,  a  spot 
Of  sacred  light,  a  most  reJigious  fane, 
Where  happiness,  descending,  sits  and  smiles. 

102.  A  cloud  lay  cradled  near  the  setting  sun, 
A  gleam  of  crimson  tinged  its  braided  snow ; 
Long  had  I  watch'd  the  glory  moving  on 

O'er  the  still  radiance  of  the  lake  below. 
Tranquil  its  spirit  seem*d,  and  floated  slow ! 
Even  in  its  very  motion  there  was  rest ; 
While  every  breath  of  eve  that  chanced  to  blow, 
Wafted  the  traveller  to  the  beauteous  west. 
Emblem,  methought,  of  the  departed  soul ! 
To  whose  white  robe  the  gleam  of  bliss  is  given ; 
And  by  the  breath  of  mercy  made  to  roll 
Eight  onward  to  the  golden  gates  of  heaven. 
Where,  to  the  eye  of  faith,  it  peaceful  lies. 
And  tells  to  man  his  glorious  destinies. 
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103.  Who  first  beholds  the  Alps — ^that  mighty  chain 
Of  mountains  stretching  on  from  east  to  west, 

So  massive,  yet  so  shadowy,  so  ethereal, 

As  to  belong  rather  to  heaven  than  earth. 

But  instantly  receives  into  his  sonl 

A  sense,  a  feeling  that  he  loses  not, 

A  something  that  informs  him  *tis  a  moment 

Whence  he  may  date  henceforward  and  for  ever? 

104.  Now  gentle  gales, 

Fanning  their  odoriTrous  wings  dispense 

Native  perfumes,  and  whisper  whence  they  stole 

Those  balmy  spoils ;  as  when  to  them  who  sail 

Beyond  the  Cape  of  Hope,  and  now  are  past 

Mozambique,  ofi*  at  sea  north-east  winds  blow 

Sabean  odours,  from  the  spicy  shore 

Of  Araby  the  bless'd :  with  such  delay 

Well  pleased,  they  slack  their  course,  and  many  a  league. 

Cheer'd  with  the  grateful  smell  Old  Ocean  smiles. 

105.  I  care  not,  Fortune  I  what  you  me  deny: 
You  cannot  rob  me  of  free  nature's  grace, 

You  cannot  shut  the  windows  of  the  sky, 
Through  which  Aurora  shows  her  brightening  face : 
You  cannot  bar  my  constant  feet  to  trace 
The  woods  and  lawns,  by  living  streams  at  eve : 
Let  health  my  nerves  and  finer  fibres  brace. 
And  I  their  toys  to  the  great  children  leave. 
Of  fancy,  reason,  virtue,  nought  can  me  bereave. 

106.  Poor  naked  wretches,  wheresoe'er  you  are. 
That  bide  the  pelting  of  this  pitiless  storm  I 
How  shall  your  houseless  heads,  and  unfed  sides. 
Your  loop'd  and  window*d  raggedness  defend  you 
From  seasons  such  as  these  ?     Oh,  I  have  ta'en 
Too  little  care  of  this !    Take  physic,  pomp  ; 
Expose  thyself  to  feel  what  wretches  feel. 

That  thou  mayst  shake  the  superfiux  to  them, 
And  show  the  heavens  more  just. 
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107.  The  sounds  and  seas,  each  creek  and  bav, 
With  fry  innumerable  swarm,  and  shoals 

Of  fish  that,  with  their  fins  and  shining  scales. 

Glide  imder  the  green  wave;  and  sculls  that  ofl 

Bank  the  mid  sea :  part  single  or  with  mate 

Graze  the  sea-weed,  their  pasture,  and  through  groves 

Of  coral  stray,  or  sporting  with  quick  glance 

Show  to  the  sun  their  waved  coats  dropp'd  with  gold  ; 

Or,  in  their  pearly  shells  at  ease,  attend 

Moist  nourishment,  or  under  rocks  their  food 

In  jointed  armour  watch ;  part  huge  of  bulk 

Wallowing  unwieldy,  enormous  in  their  gait. 

Tempest  the  ocean. 

108.  The  lunatic,  the  lover,  and  the  poet. 
Are  of  imagination  all  compact : 

One  sees  more  devils  than  vast  hell  can  hold ; 

That  is  the  madman :  the  lover  all  as  frantic, 

Sees  Helen's  beauty  in  a  brow  of  Egypt : 

The  poet's  eye,  in  a  fine  frenzy  roUing, 

Doth  glance  from  heaven  to  earth,  firom  earth  to  heaven  ; 

And,  as  imagination  bodies  forth 

The  forms  of  things  unknown,  the  poet's  pen 

Turns  them  to  shapes,  and  gives  to  airy  nothing 

A  local  habitation,  and  a  name. 

109.  You  think  this  cruel  ?  take  it  for  a  rule. 
No  creature  smarts  so  little  as  a  fool. 

Let  peals  of  laughter,  Codnis,  round  thee  break. 
Thou  unconcem'd  canst  hear  the  mighty  crack : 
Pit,  box,  and  gall'ry  in  convulsions  hurl'd, 
Thou  stand'st  unshook  amidst  a  bursting  world. 
Who  shames  a  scribbler  ?  break  one  cobweb  through. 
He  spins  the  slight  self-pleasing  thread  anew : 
Destroy  his  fib  or  sophistry  in  vain, 
The  creature's  at  his  dirty  work  again, 
Thron'd  on  the  centre  of  his  thin  designs, 
Proud  of  the  vast  extent  of  flimsy  lines ! 


^ 
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110.  For  neither  man  nor  angel  can  discern 
Hypocrisy,  the  only  evil  that  walks 
Invisible,  except  to  God  alone. 

By  his  permissive  will,  through  heaven  and  earth  ; 
And  oft,  though  wisdom  wake,  suspicion  sleeps 
At  wisdom's  gate,  and  to  simplicity 
Resigns  her  charge,  while  goodness  thinks  no  ill 
Where  no  ill  seems. 

111.  How  poor !  how  rich  I  how  abject !  how  august ! 
How  complicate !  how  wonderful  is  man ! 

How  passing  wonder  He  who  made  him  such  I 
Who  centred  in  our  make  such  strange  extremes ! — 
An  heir  of  glory !  a  frail  child  of  dust ! 
Helpless  immortal !  insect  infinite ! 
A  worm  1  a  god  1  I  tremble  at  myself; 
And  in  myself  am  lost  I  at  home  a  stranger, 
Thought  wanders  up  and  down,  surprised  aghast. 
And  wond'ring  at  her  own  :  how  reason  reels  ! 
Oh,  what  a  miracle  to  man  is  man  I 

112.  The  raven  himself  is  hoarse. 
That  croaks  the  fatal  entrance  of  Duncan 
Under  my  battlements.     Come,  come,  you  spirits 
That  tend  on  mortal  thoughts,  unsex  me  here ; 
And  fill  me,  from  the  crown  to  the  toe,  topful 
Of  direst  cruelty  1  make  thick  my  blood, 

Stop  up  the  access  and  passage  to  remorse 
That  no  compunctious  visitings  of  nature 
Shake  my  fell  purpose,  nor  keep  peace  between 
The  effect  and  it  1     Come  to  my  woman's  breasts, 
And  take  my  milk  for  gall,  you  murd'ring  ministers. 
Wherever  in  your  sightless  substances 
You  wait  on  nature's  mischief!     Come,  thick  night. 
And  pall  thee  in  the  dunnest  smoke  of  hell  I 
That  my  keen  knife  see  not  the  wound  it  makes  ; 
Nor  heaven  peep  through  the  blanket  of  the  dark. 
To  cry.  Hold,  hold ! 
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113.  The  bell  Strikes  one.  We  take  no  note  of  time, 
But  from  its  loss :  to  give  it  then  a  tongue. 

Is  wise  in  man.     As  if  an  angel  spoke, 

I  feel  the  solemn  sound.    If  heard  aright, 

It  is  the  knell  of  my  departed  hours  : 

Where  are  they  ?    With  the  years  beyond  the  flood. 

It  is  the  signal  that  demands  despatch  ; 

How  much  is  to  be  done  !    My  hopes  and  fears 

Start  up  alarm'd,  and  o'er  life's  narrow  verge 

Look  down — on  what  ?  a  fathomless  abyss  I 

A  dread  eternity !  how  surely  mine ! 

And  can  eternity  belong  to  me, 

Poor  pensioner  on  the  bounties  of  an  hour  ? 

114.  Yet  do  I  fear  thy  nature ; 

It  is  too  full  o'  the  milk  of  human  kindness. 

To  catch  the  nearest  way.    Thou  wouldst  be  great ; 

Art  not  without  ambition  ;  but  without 

The  illness  should  attend  it.    What  thou  wouldst  highly. 

That  wouldst  thou  holily  ;  wouldst  not  play  false. 

And  yet  wouldst  wrongly  win. 

115.  To-morrow,  and  to-morrow,  and  to-morrow, 
Creeps  in  this  petty  pace  from  day  to  day. 

To  the  last  syllable  of  recorded  time ; 
And  all  our  yesterdays  have  lighted  fools 
The  way  to  dusty  death.     Out,  out,  brief  candle  I 
Life's  but  a  walking  shadow ;  a  poor  player. 
That  struts  and  frets  his  hour  upon  the  stage, 
And  then  is  heard  no  more :  it  is  a  tale 
Told  by  an  idiot,  full  of  sound  and  fury, 
Signifying  nothing. 

116.  Canst  thou  not  minister  to  a  mind  diseased. 
Pluck  from  the  memory  a  rooted  sorrow. 

Raze  out  the  written  troubles  of  the  bnun. 

And,  with46ome  sweet  oblivious  antidote. 

Cleanse  the  foul  bosom  of  that  perilous  stuff  . 

Which  weighs  Upon  the  heart  ?  i 
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117.  Ah !  who  can  tell  how  hard  it  is  to  climb 
The  steep  where  Fame's  proud  temple  shines  afar ; 
Ah  I  who  can  tell  how  many  a  soul  sublime 
Has  felt  the  influence  of  malignant  star, 
And  waged  with  fortune  an  eternal  war ; 
Check'd  by  the  scoff  of  pride,  by  envy's  frown. 
And  poverty's  imconquerable  bar, 
In  life's  low^vale  remote  has  pin'd  alone, 
Then  dropp'd  into  the  grave,  unpitied  and  unknown. 

118.  'Tis  not  in  man 
To  look  unmoved  upon  that  heaving  waste. 
Which  from  horizon  to  horizon  spread. 
Meets  the  o'er-arching  heavens  on  every  side. 
Blending  their  hues  in  distant  faintness  there. 
Tis  wonderful  I — and  yet,  my  boy,  just  such 
Is  life.     Life  is  a  sea  as  fathomless. 
As  wide,  as  terrible,  and  yet  sometimes 
As  calm  and  beautiful.    The  li^rht  of  heaven 
Smiles  on  it ;  and  'tis  decked  with  every  hue 
Of  glory  and  of  joy.    Anon  dark  clouds 
Arise ;  contending  winds  of  fate  go  forth ; 
And  hope  sits  weeping  o'er  a  general  wreck. 
And  thou  must  sail  upon  this  sea,  a  long 
Eventful  voyage.     The  wise  may  suffer  wreck, — 
The  foolish  must.     Oh  I  then  be  early  wise ! 
Learn  from  the  mariner  his  skilful  art 
To  ride  upon  the  waves,  and  catch  the  breeze. 
And  dare  the  threatening  storm,  and  trace  a  path 
'Mid  coimtless  dangers,  to  the  destined  port 
Unerringly  secure.     Oh  1  learn  from  him 
To  station  quick-eyed  Prudence  at  the  helm. 
To  guard  thy  sail  from  Passion's  sudden  blasts. 
And  make  Eeligion  thy  magnetic  guide. 
Which,  though  it  trembles  as  it  lowly  lies,      # 
Points  to  the  light  that  changes  not  in  hisaven. 
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PART  THIRD. 


This  part  of  our  Compilation  consists  principally  of 
Lessons  selected  from  "  Sheridan's  Art  of  Speaking,"* 
"Walker's  Academic  Speaker,"  "  Enfield's  Speaker,"  and 
"  Scott's  Lessons."* 
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NARRATIVE     PIECES.* 

I. THE  OLD  MAN  AND  HIS  ASS. 

An  old  man  and  his  son  were  driving  their  ass  to  the  market, 
in  order  to  sell  him. 

What  a  fool  is  this  fellow,"  said  a  man  upon  the  road, 
to  be  trudging  on  foot  with  his  son,  that  the  ass  may  go 
light !"  The  old  man,  hearing  this,  set  his  son  upon  the  ass, 
and  went  whistling  by  his  side. 

1  The  Ariqf  Speaking, —See  page  81,  and  ako  Note,  page  82. 

'  Those  old  and  excellent  Class  Books  were  fonnerly  in  high  estima- 
tion in  our  schools — and  deservedly  so  ;  for,  compiled  as  they  were  from 
the  works  of  our  best  and  most  approved  writers,  tiiey  served  not  only 
as  books  from  which  Reading  could  be  taught  with  advantage,  but  also 
as  excellent  Introductions  to  the  Literature  of  the  English  Language. 
In  fact,  (as  all  we  of  the  *'  Old  School"  still  hold  in  grateful  remem- 
brance,) the  choicest  and  most  beautiful  specimens  of  our  best  writers 
are  to  be  found  in  their  pages. 

3  Narrative  Pieces. — Though  those  Pieces  have  been  arranged  under 
the  same  head,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  they  are  all  to  be  read  in  the 
same  way.  The  heading  merely  implies  that  they  belong  to  that  species 
of  composition  called  Narrative  ;  and  that,  generally  speaking,  the 
narrative  style  should  be  used.  It  is  obvious,  however,  that  in  every 
case,  the  tone,  manner^  and  expression  should  be  regulated  by  the  subject- 
matter  and  the  occasion.  In  some  cases  the  tone  should  be^mt^r  or 
conversationai ;  in  others,  grave  or  serious ;  and  in  some  cases,  deep 
feeling  should  b|  evinced.  In  fact,  the  great  rule  for  GOOD  reading 
with  which  we  set  out,  will  guide  us  in  every  case,  namely, — To  under ^ 
stand  what  we^readf  a^fL  to  read  it  as  ifwt  understood  it. 
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**  Why,  sirrah  I"  cried  a  second  man  to  the  boy,  "  is  it  fit 
for  you  to  be  riding,  while  your  poor  old  father  is  walking  ?•' 
The  father,  upon  this  rebuke,  made  his  son  dismount,  and 
got  up  himself. 

"Do  you  see,"  said  a  third,  "how  the  lazy  old  knave 
rides  along  upon  his  beast,  while  his  poor  little  boy  is  almost 
lame  with  walking  ?**  The  old  man  no  sooner  heaitt  this, 
than  he  took  up  his  son  behind  him. 

"  Pray,  honest  friend,"  said  a  fourth,  "  is  that  ass  your 
own  ?"  "  Yes,"  says  the  man.  **  One  would  not  have 
thought  so,"  replied  the  other,  "by  your  loading  him  so 
unmercifully:  you  and  your  son  are  better  able  to  carry 
the  poor  beast  than  he  you."  "  Any  thing  to  please,"  said 
the  owner ;  and,  alighting  with  his  son,  they  tied  the  legs  of 
the  ass  together,  and,  by  the  help  of  a  pole,  endeavoured  to 
carry  him  upon  their  shoulders  over  the  bridge  that  led  to 
the  town.  This  was  so  entertaining  a  sight,  that  the  people 
ran  in  crowds  to  laugh  at  it,  till  the  ass,  conceiving  a  dislike 
to  the  over-complaisance  of  his  master,  burst  asunder  the 
cords  that  tied  him,  slipt  from  the  pole,  and  tumbled  into  the 
river.  The  poor  old  man  made  the  best  of  his  way  home ; 
ashamed  and  vexed,  that  by  endeavouring  to  please  every 
body,  he  had  pleased  nobody,  and  lost  his  ass  into  the 
bargain.  "  There  cannot  be  a  piece  of  greater  folly,  than 
to  endeavour  to  please  all  mankind.*' 


II ^TURNING  THE  GRINDSTONE. 

When  I  was  a  little  boy,  I  remember  one  cold  winter's 
morning  I  was  accosted  by  a  smiling  man  with  an  axe  on  his 
shoulder.  "My  pretty  boy,"  said  he,  has  your  father  a 
grindstone?" — "Yes,  sir,"  said  I.  "You  are  a  fine  little 
fellow,"  said  he ;  "  will  you  let  me  grind  my  axe  on  it  ?" 
Pleased  with  his  compliment  of  "  fine  little  fellow,**  "  Oh,  yes, 
sir,"  I  answered,  "  it  is  down  in  the  shop."  *' And  will  you, 
my  man,"  said  he,  patting  me  on  the  head,  **  get  a  little  hot 
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water  ?"  How  could  I  refuse  ?  I  ran  and  soon  brought  a 
kettleful.  "How  old  are  you,  and  what's  your  name?" 
continued  he,  witl^out  waiting  for  a  reply.  "  I  am  sure  you 
are  one  of  the  finest  lads  that  I  have  ever  seen.  Will  you 
just  turn  a  few  minutes  for  me  ?**  Tickled  with  the  flattery, 
like  a  fool  I  went  to  work,  and  bitterly  did  I  rue  the  day. 
It  was  a  new  axe.  and  I  toiled  and  tugged  till  I  was  almost 
tired  to  death.  The  school-bell  rang,  and  I  could  not  get 
away ;  my  hands  were  blistered,  and  it  was  not  half  ground. 
At  length,  however,  the  axe  was  sharpened,  and  the  man 
turned  to  me  with,  "Now,  you  little  rascal,  you've  played 
the  truant ;  scud  to  school  or  youll  rue  it."  Alas !  thought 
I,  it  was  hard  enough  to  turn  a  grindstone  this  cold  day, 
but  now  to  be  called  a  little  rascal  was  too  much.  It  sank 
deep  in  my  mind,  and  often  have  I  thought  of  it  since. 
When  I  see  a  merchant  over  polite  to  his  customers — begging 
them  to  take  a  little  brandy,  and  throwing  his  goods  on  the 
counter — thinks  I,  that  man  has  an  axe  to  grind.  When  I 
see  a  man  flattering  the  people,  making  great  professions  of 
attachment  to  liberty,  who  is  in  private  life  a  tyrant— 
methinks,  look  out,  good  people ;  that  fellow  would  set  you 
turning  grindstones.  When  I  see  a  man  hoisted  into  office 
by  party  spirit — without  a  single  qualification  to  render  him 
either  respectable  or  useful — alas  1  methinks,  deluded  people, 
you  are  doomed  for  a  season  to  turn  the  grindstone  for  a 
booby. 

m. — RESPECT  DUE  TO  OLD  AGE. 

It  happened  at  Athens,  during  a  public  representation  of 
some  play  exhibited  in  honour  of  the  commonwealth,  that 
an  dd  gentleman  came  too  late  for  a  place  suitable  to  his 
age  and  quality.  Many  of  the  young  gentlemen,  who 
observed  the  difficulty  and  confusion  he  was  in,  made  signs 
to  him  that  they  would  accommodate  him  if  he  came  where 
they  sat.  The  good  man  bustled  through  the  crowd  accord 
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ingly ;  but  when  he  came  to  the  seat  to  which  he  was  invited, 
the  jest  was,  to  sit  close  and  expose  him,  as  he  stood  out  ol 
coimtenancf),  to  the  whole  audience.  The  frolic  went  round 
all  the  Athenian  benches.  But  on  those  occasions  tl^re 
were  also  particular  places  assigned  for  foreigners.  When 
the  good  man  skulked  towards  the  boxes  appointed  for  the 
Lacedemonians,  that  honest  people,  more  yirtuoui^'than 
polite,  rose  up  all  to  a  man,  and  with  the  greatest  respect 
received  him  among  them.  The  Athenians,  being  suddenly 
touched  with  a  sense  of  the  Spartan  virtue  and  their  own 
degeneracy,  gave  a  thunder  of  applause,  and  the  old  man 
cried  out,  "  The  Athenians  understand  what  is  good,  but  the 
Lacedemonians  practise  it." 


IV ^THB  DEBVIS. 


A  DERvis,  travelling  through  Tartary,  being  arrived  at  the 
town  of  Balk,  went  into  the  king's  palace  by  mistake,  as 
thinking  it  to  be  a  public  inn  or  caravansary.  Having 
looked  about  him  for  some  time,  he  entered  into  a  long 
gallery,  where  he  laid  down  his  wallet,  and  spread  his  carpet, 
in  order  to  repose  himself  upon  it,  after  the  manner  of  the 
eastern  nations.  He  had  not  been  long  in  this  posture 
before  he  was  discovered  by  some  of  the  guards,  who  asked 
him  what  was  his  business  in  that  place  ?  The  dervis  told 
them  he  intended  to  take  up  his  night's  lodging  in  that  cara- 
vansary. The  guards  told  him,  in  a  very  angry  manner, 
that  the  house  he  was  in  was  not  a  caravansary,  but  the 
king's  palace.  It  happened  that  the  king  himself  passed 
through  the  gallery  during  this  debate,  and,  smiling  at  the 
mistake  of  the  dervis,  asked  him  how  he  could  possibly  be 
80  dull  as  not  to  distinguish  a  palace  from  a  caravansary  ? 
"  Sir,"  says  the  dervis,  "  give  me  leave  to  ask  your  majesty 
a  question  or  two.  Who  were  the  persons  that  lodged  in 
this  house  when  it  was  first  built  ?"  The  king  replied,  his 
ancestors.     "  And  who,"  said  the  dervis,  "  was  the  last 
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De^son  that  lodged  liere  ?"  The  king  rep^ed,  }flB  father. 
^  And  who  is  it,*  says  the  dervis,  •*  that  lodges  here*  at 
pr^^ent  ?**  The  king  told  him,  that  it  was  he  hinftelf.  "  And 
who,"  says  the  dervis,  "will  be  here  after  you?"  The 
king  answered,  the  young  prince  his  son.  "  Ah,  sir,"  said 
P*  the  d^^nds,  **  a  house  that  changes  its  inhabitants  so  often, 
and  receives  such  a  perpetual  succession  of  guests,  is  not  a 
palace,  but  a  caravansary." 


y THE  STOBT   OF   A   DISABLED  SOLDIER. 

No  observation  is  more  common,  and  at  the  same  time 
more  true,  than  that  one-half  of  the  world  is  ignorant  how 
the  other  half  lives.  The  misfortunes  of  the  great  are  held 
up  to  engage  our  attention,  are  enlarged  upon  in  tones  of 
declamation,  and  the  world  is  called  upon  to  gaze  at  the 
noble  sufferers :  the  great,  under  the  pressure  of  calamity, 
are  conscious  of  several  others  S3rmpathizing  with  their  dis- 
tress, and  have  at  once  the  comfort  of  admiration  and  pity. 

There  is  nothing  magnanimous  in  bearing  misfortunes 
with  fortitude,  when  the  whole  world  is  looking  on :  men  in 
such  circumstances  will  act  bravely,  even  fit)m  motives  of 
vanity;  but  he  who,  in  the  vale  of  obscurity,  can  brave 
adversity, — who,  without  friends  to  encourage,  acquaint- 
ances to  pity,  or  even  without  hope  to  alleviate  his  misfor- 
tunes, can  behave  with  tranquillity  and  indifference,  is  truly 
great :  whether  peasant  or  courtier,  he  deserves  admiration, 
and  sjiould  be  held  up  for  our  imitation  and  respect. 

While  the  slightest  inconveniences  of  the  great  are  mag- 
nified into  calamities,  while  tragedy  mouths  out  their  sufier- 
ings  in  all  the  strains  of  eloquence,  the  miseries  of  the  poor 
are  Entirely  disregarded;  and  yet  some  of  the  lower  ranks 
of  people  undergo  more  real  hardships  in  one  <i&y,  than 
tbose  of  a  more  exalted  station  suffer  in  their  whole  lives. 
It  is  inconceivable  what  difficulties  the  meanest  of  our  com- 
mon sailors  and  soldiers  endure  without  murmuring  or 
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regret, — ^^thotf  passionately  dedaunin^against  Frovidenee 
or  tailing  their  fellows  to  be  gazers  on '  their  intiep^jdity* 
Every  day  |i  to  them  a  day  of  misery,  and^et  jJify,  enter- 
tain their  hard  fate  without  repining? 

With  what  indignation  do  I  hear  an  Ovid,  a  Cicero,  or  a 
Rabatin,  complain  of  their  misfortunes  and  hardships,  whose 
greatest  calamity  was  that  of  being  unable  to  visit  a  mtain 
spot  of  earth,  to  which  they  had  foolishly  attached  an  idea 
of  happiness!  Their  distresses  were  pleasures,  compared 
to  what  many  of  the  adventuring  poor  every  day  endure 
without  murmuring.  They  ate,  drank,  and  slept ;  they  had 
slaves  to  attend  them,  and  were  sure  of  subsistence  for  life ; 
while  many  of  their  fellow-creatures  are  obliged  to  wander 
without  a  friend  to  comfort  or  assist  them,  and  even  without 
shelter  from  the  severity  of  the  season. 

I  have  been  led  into  these  jieflections  from  accidentally 
meeting  some  days  ago  a  poor  fellow,  whom  I  knew  when 
a  boy,  dressed  in  ^  sailor's  jacket,  and  begging  at  one  of  the 
outlets  of  the  town  with  a  wooden  leg.  I  knew  him  to  have 
been  honest  and  industrious  when  in  the  country,  and  was 
curious  to  learn  what  had  reduced  him  to  his  present 
situation.  Wherefore,  after  having  given  him  what  I 
thought  proper,  I  desired  to  know  the  history  of  his  life  and 
misfortunes,  and  the  manner  in  which  he  was  reduced  to  his 
present  distress.  The  disabled  soldier  (for  such  he  was, 
though  dressed  in  a  sailor's  habit),  scratching  his  head,  and 
leaning  on  his  crutch,  put  himself  in  an  attitude  to  comply 
with  my  request,  and  gave  me  his  history  as  follows : — 

"As  for  my  misfortunes,  master,  I  can't  pretend  to  have 
goie  through  any  more  than  other  folks ;  for,  except  the 
loss  of  my  limb,  and  my  being  obliged  to  beg,  I  don't  know 
any  reason,  thank  Heaven!  that  I  have  to  complain:  tliere 
is  Bill  Tibbs,  of  our  regiment,  he  has  lost  both  his  legs,  and 
an  eye  to  boot ;  but,  thank  Heaven,  it  is  not  so  bad  with  me 
yet. 

"I  was  bom  in  Shropshire;  my  fa^ihet-wwR  t^  \ajQ«xa«t. 
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and  died  when  I  wa^five  years  pld ;  so  I  wa9  put  npon  the 
parish.  As  he  had  heen  a  wandering  sort  of  a  man,  the 
pazishio^rs  weift  not  able  to  tell  to  what  parish  4  belonged, 
or^lfhere^  I*  was  bom ;  so  they  sent  me  to  another  parish, 
and  tha€  parish  sent  me  to  a  third.  I  thought  in  my  heart, 
Jj^  they  k^t  sending  me  about  so  long,  that  they  would  not 
let  mcrfe  born  in  any  parish  at  all ;  but  at  last,  however,  they 
fixed  me.  I  had  some  disposition  to  be  a  scholar,  and  was 
resolved  at  least  to  know  my  letters ;  but  the  master  of  the 
workhouse  put  me  to  business  as  soon  as  I  was  able  to  handle 
a  mallet ;  and  here  I  lived  an  easy  kind  of  life  for  five 
years.  I  only  wrought  ten  hours  in  the  day,  and  hi^d  my 
meat  and  drink  provided  for  my  labour.  It  is  true,  I  was 
not  suffered  to  stir  out  of  the  house,  for  fear,  as  they  said,  I 
should  run  away ;  but  what  of  that  ?  I  had  the  liberty  of  the 
whole  house,  and  the  yard  hafore  the  door,  and  that  was 
enough  for  me.  I  was  then  bound  out  to  a  farmer,  where  I 
was  up  both  early  and  late ;  but  I  ate  an4  drank  well,  and 
liked  my  business  well  enough  till  he  died,  when  I  was 
obliged  to  provide  for  myself;  so  I  was  resolved  to  go  seek 
my  fortune. 

"  In  this  manner  I  went  fix)m  town  to  town,  worked  when 
I  could  get  employment,  and  starved  when  I  could  get  none : 
when  happening  one  day  to  go  through  a  field  belonging  to 
a  justice  of  peace,  I  spied  a  hare  crossing  the  path  just 
before  me;  and  I  believe  the  devil  put  it  in  my  head  to  fling 
my  stick  at  it: — ^well,  what  will  you  have  on't?  I  killed 
-  the  hare,  and  was  bringing  it  away,  when  the  justice  himself 
met  me ;  he  called  me  a  poacher  and  ft  villain,  «nd  collaring 
me,  desired  I  would  give  an  account  of  myself.  I  fell  upin 
my  knees,  T^egged  his  worship's  pardon,  and  began  to  give  a 
iull  Account  of  all  Ihat  I  knew  of  my  breed,  seed,  and 
generation;  but,  though  I  gave  a  very  true  account,  the 
ju^ice  said  I  could  give  no  account ;  and  so  I  was  indic^d 
at  sessions,  found  guilty  of  being  poor,  and  ae;iv\."a^  \ft\firsAssQ. 
to  Kewg&te,  in  order  to  be  transported  as  &  Na%«3dOTA 
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"  People  may  say  tliis  and  that  of  being  in  gaol ;  but,  for 
my  part,  I  found  Newgate  as  agreeable  a  place  as  ever  I 
was  in,  iw^all  my  life.  I  had  plenty  to-  eat  attd  drink, 
and  did  no  work  at  all.  This  kind  of  life  was  too  good  to 
last  for  ever ;  so  I  was  taken  out  of  prison,  after  five  months, 
put  on  board  a  ship,  and  sent  off,  with  two  hundred  more, 
to  the  plantations.  We  had  but  an  indifferent  passage ;  for, 
being  all  confined  in  the  hold,  more  than  a  hundred  of  our 
people  died  for  want  of  fresh  air ;  and  those  that  remained 
were  sickly  enough,  God  knows.  When  we  came  ashore, 
we  were  sold  to  the  planters,  and  I  was  bound  for  seven 
years  more.*  As  I  was  no  scholar  (for  I  did  not  know  my 
letters),  I  was  obliged  to  work  among  the  negroes  ;  and  I 
served  out  my  time,^  as  in  duty  bound  to  do. 

"  When  my  time  was  expired,  I  worked  my  passage  home, 
and  glad  I  was  to  see  Old  E^land  again,  because  I  loved 
my  country.  I  was  afraid,  however,  that  I  should  be 
indicted  for  a  "mgabond  once  more,  so  I  did  not  much  care 
to  go  down  into  the  country,  but  kept  about  the  town,  and 
did  little  jobs  when  \  could  get  them. 

"  I  was  very  happy  in  this  manner  for  some  time,  tiU  one 
evening,  coming  home  from  work,  two  men  knocked  me 
down,  and  then  desired  me  to  stand.  They  belonged  to  a 
press-gang.  *  I  was  carried  before  the  justice ;  and,  as  I 
could  give  no  account  of  myself,  I  had  my  choice  left, 
whether  to  go  on  board  a  man-of-war,  or  list  for  a  soldier : 
I  chose  the  latter ;  and  in  this  post  of  a  gentleman,  I  served 
two  campaigns  in  Flanders,  was  at  the  battles  of  Yal  and 
Fontenoy,  and  received  but  one  wound,  through  the  breast 
hme ;  but  the  doctor  of  our  regiment  soon  made  me  well 


agam. 


«( 


When  the  peace  came  on,  I  was  discharged ;  and  as  I 


1  It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  observe,  that  snch  infringements  upon 
the  liberty  of  the  subject  have  been  long  since  put  an  end  to  ;  and  that, 
generally  speaking,  our  soldiers  and  saolors  are  no  longer  exposed  to 
such  haraships  and  cruelties. 
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could  not  work,  because  my  wound  was  sometimes  trotlble- 
some,  I  listed  for  a  landman  in  the  East  India  Company's 
seryice.  I  here  fought  the  French  in  six  pitched  battles ; 
and  I  verily  believe,  that,  if  I  could  read  or  write,  our  cap- 
tain would  have  made  me  a  corporal*  But  it  was  not  my 
good  fortune  to  have  any  promotion,  for  I  soon  fell  sick,  and 
so  got  leave  to  retrnn  home  again,  with  forty  pounds  in  my 
pocket.  This  was  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  war,  and 
I  hoped  to  be  set  on  shore,  and  to  have  the  pleasure  of 
spending  my  money ;  but  the  government  wanted  men,  and 
so  I  was  pressed  for  a  sailor  before  ever  I  could  set  foot 
on  shore. 

"  The  boatswain  found  me,  as  he  said,  an  obstinate  fellow : 
he  swore  he  knew  that  I  understood  my  business  well,  but 
that  I  shammed  Abraham*  merely  to  be  idle;  but,  God  knows 
I  knew  nothing  of  sea-businesi^  and  he  beat  me  witliout  ^n- 
sidering  what  he  was  about.  I  had  still,  however,  my  forty 
pounds,  and  that  waa  some  comfort  to  me  under  every  * 
beating ;  and  the  money  I  might  have  had  to  this  day,  but 
that  our  ship  was  taken  by  the  French,  and  so  I  lost  all. 

'*  Our  crew  was  carried  into  Brest,  and  many  of  them 
died,  because  they  were  not  used  to  live  in  a  gaol ;  but  for 
my  part,  it  was  nothing  to  me,  for  I  was  seasoned.  One 
night,  as  I  was  asleep  on  the  bed  of  boards,  with  a  warm 
blanket  about  me  (for  I  always  loved  to  lie  well),  I  was 
awakened  by  the  boatswain,  who  had  a  dark  lantern  in  his 
hand;  'Jack,'  says  he  to  me,  'will  you  knock  out  the 
French  sentries'  brains?' — *I  don't  care,'  says  I,  striving  to 
keep  myself  awake,  •  if  I  lend  a  hand.' — *  Then  follow  me/ 
says  he,  *  and  I  hope  we  shall  do  their  business.' — So  up  I 
got,  and  tied  my  blanket  (  which  was  all  the  clothes  I  had) 
about  my  middle,  and  went  with  him  to  fight  the  French- 


1  Shammed  Abraham. — A  low  phrase,  implying  that  the  person  of 
whom  it  is  said  pretends  not  to  know  how  to  do  a  things  in  order  to 
escape  the  trouble  of  doing  it. 
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meii.     I  hate  the  French,  because  they  are  all  slaves,  and 
wear  wooden  shoes.* 

**  Though  we  had  no  arms,  one  Englishman  is  able  to  beat 
fi.ve  French  at  any  time ;  so  we  went  down  to  the  door,  where 
both  the  sentries  were  posted,  and,  rushing  upon  them, 
seized  their  arms  in  a  moment,  and  knocked  them  down. 
From  thence  nine  of  us  ran  together  to  the  quay ;  and, 


^  The  same  author,  in  the  "  The  Good-natured  Man/*  (Act  III.,)  1^^ 
given  a  8till  more  amitfing  account  of  the  prejudices  which  the  lower 
order  of  the  people  formerly  entertained  towards  the  French.  Such 
prejudices  were  in  those  days  encouraged,  not  only  in  these  countries 
but  also  in  Europe  generally.  It  is  gratifying  to  think,  however,  that 
since  the  Schoolmaster  came  abroad  they  are  fast  disappearing.  The 
following  admirable  observations  on  this  point  are  from  M.  Willm's 
excellent  Treatise  on  Popular  Education:* — *'To  dispose  our  youth 
towards  patriotism,  to  make  them  love  France,  and  be  ready  to  devote 
themsel  ves  for  her  in  the  hour  of  daager,  it  is  not  necessary  to  inspire  them 
witff  hatred  towards  foreigners :  education  can  be  quite  national  and  quite 
French  without  ceasine  to  be  human.  France  is  powerful  enough  to  have 
no  need  of  fortifying  herself  by  hatred  for  other  nations ;  and  she  may 
allow  ancient  prejudices  to  fall,  without  being  thereby  weakened.  In 
the  books  we  place  in  the  hands  of  our  children,  I  would  not  imitate 
the  example  set  in  some  parts  of  Germany,  where  patriotism  seems  to 
be  made  to  consist  principally  in  horror  of  the  French  name.  Let  a 
just  war  arise,  and  our  soldiers  will  fight  the  enemy,  inspired  solely  by 
a  love  of  their  country  and  by  duty.  To  such  declamations  of  hatred 
against  foreigners,  I  am  happy  and  proud  to  be  able  to  oppose  the 
noble  words,  recently  uttered  by  one  of  our  most  illustrious  writers.f 
*  Patriotism  is  the  first  sentiment,  the  first  duty  of  man,  whom  nature 
binds  to  his  country  before  all  things,  by  the  ties  of  family,  and  of 
nature,  which  is  only  the  family  enlarged.  Why  is  it  sweet  to  die  for 
one's  country  ?  Because  it  is  to  die  for  more  than  ourself.  for  some- 
thing divine,  for  the  continuance,  for  the  perpetuity  of  that  immortal 
family  which  has  brought  us  forth,  and  from  which  we  have  received 
our  all.  But  there  are  two  kinds  of  patriotism :  there  is  one  composed 
of  the  hatreds,  prejudices,  and  gross  antipathies  which  nations,  rendered 
^brutal  by  governments  interested  in  disuniting  them,  cherish  against 
each  other.  This  patriotism  is  cheap ;  all  it  requires  is,  to  be  ignorant, 
to  hate,  and  revile.  There  is  anotncr,  which,  whilst  it  loves  its  own 
country  above  every  thing,  allows  its  sympathies  to  flow  beyond  the  bar- 
riers of  race,  of  language,  or  of  territories,  and  regards  the  various 
nationalities  as  part  of  uiat  great  whole,  of  which  the  various  nations 
are  so  many  rays,  but  of  which  civilization  is  the  centre :  it  is  the 
patriotism  of  religion,  it  is  that  of  philosophers,  it  is  that  of  the  greatest 
men  of  the  state,  and  it  was  that  of  the  men  of  J  789.*** 

*  See  Introduction,  page  24.  j  Lamartine. 
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seizing  the  first  boat  we  met,  got  out  of  the  harbour,  and 
put  to  sea.  We  had  not  been  here  three  days  before  we 
were  taken  up  by  the  Dorset  privateer,  who  were  glad  of  so 
many  good  hands.;  and  we  consented  to  run  our  chance. 
However,  we  had  not  as  much  good  luck  as  we  expected.  In 
three  days  we  fell  in  with  the  Pompadour  privateer,  of  forty 
guns,  while  we  had  but  twenty- three;  so  to  it  we  went  yard- 
arm  and  yard-arm.  The  fight  lasted  for  three  hours ;  and 
I  verily  believe  we  should  have  taken  the  Frenchman,  had 
we  but  had  some  more  men  left  behind ;  but,  unfortunately, 
we  lost  all  our  men  just  as  we  were  going  to  get  the  victory. 

"I  was  once  more  in  the  power  of  the  French;  and  I 
believe  it  would  have  gone  hard  with  me  had  I  been  brought 
back  to  Brest ;  but,  by  good  fortune,  we  were  re-taken  by 
the  "Viper.  I  had  almost  forgot  to  tell  you,  that,  in  that 
engagement,  I  was  wounded  ill  two  places  :  I  lost  four  fin- 
gers of  the  left  hand,  and  my  leg  was  shot  off.  If  I  had 
had  the  good  fortune  to  have  lost  my  leg  and  the  use  of  my 
hand  on  board  a  king's  ship,  and  not  on  board  a  privateer,  I 
should  have  been  entitled  to  clothmg  and  maintenance 
during  the  rest  of  my  life ;  but  that  was  not  my  chance : 
one  man  is  bom  with  a  silver  spoon  in  his  mouth,  and 
another  with  a  wooden  ladle.  However,  blessed  be  God  I  I 
enjoy  good  health,  and  will  for  ever  love  liberty  and  Old 
England.  Liberty,  property,  and  Old  England  for  ever, 
huzza!** 

Thus  saying,  he  limped  off,  leaving  me  in  admiration  at 
his  intrepidity  and  content ;  nor  could  I  avoid  acknowledge 
ing,  that  an  habitual  acquaintance  with  misery  serves  better 
than  philosophy  to  teach  us  to  despise  it . 


I. — ^THE  SI£GE  OV  CALAIS. 


EnwAOD  in.,  after  the  battle  of  Cressy,  laid  siege  to  Calais. 
He  had  fortified  his  camp  in  so  impregnable  a  manner,  that 
all  the  efforts  of  France  proved  ineffectual  tOTsasfc  ^'fei\fe'^- 
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"  Wty,  sirrah  I"  cried  a  second  man  to  the  boy,  "is  it  fit 
for  you  to  be  riding,  while  your  poor  old  father  is  walking  I** 
The  father,  upon  this  rebuke,  made  his  son  dismount,  and 
got  up  himself. 

"Do  you  see,"  said  a  third,  "how  the  lazy  old  knave 
rides  along  upon  his  beast,  while  his  poor  little  boy  is  almost 
lame  with  walking  ?'*  The  old  man  no  sooner  heaitt  this, 
than  he  took  up  his  son  behind  him. 

"  Pray,  honest  friend,"  said  a  fourth,  "  is  that  ass  your 
own  ?"  "  Yes,"  says  the  man.  "  One  would  not  have 
thought  so,"  replied  the  other,  "by  your  loading  him  so 
unmercifully:  you  and  your  son  are  better  able  to  carry 
the  poor  beast  than  he  you."  "  Any  thing  to  please,"  said 
the  owner ;  and,  alighting  with  his  son,  they  tied  the  legs  of 
the  ass  together,  and,  by  the  help  of  a  pole,  endeavoured  to 
carry  him  upon  their  shoulders  over  the  bridge  that  led  to 
the  town.  This  was  so  entertaining  a  sight,  that  the  people 
ran  in  crowds  to  laugh  at  it,  till  the  ass,  conceiving  a  dislike 
to  the  over-complaisance  of  his  master,  burst  asunder  the 
cords  that  tied  him,  slipt  from  the  pole,  and  tumbled  into  the 
river.  The  poor  old  man  made  the  best  of  his  way  home ; 
ashamed  and  vexed,  that  by  endeavouring  to  please  every 
body,  he  had  pleased  nobody,  and  lost  his  ass  into  the 
bargain.  "  There  cannot  be  a  piece  of  greater  folly,  than 
to  endeavour  to  please  all  mankind.*' 


II ^TUBNINO  THE  GRINDSTONE. 

When  I  was  a  little  boy,  I  remember  one  cold  winter's 
morning  I  was  accosted  by  a  smiling  man  with  an  axe  on  his 
shoulder.  "My  pretty  boy,"  said  he,  has  your  father  a 
grindstone  ?" — ^**  Yes,  sir,"  said  I.  "  You  are  a  fine  little 
fellow,"  said  he ;  "  will  you  let  me  grind  my  axe  on  it  ?" 
Pleased  with  his  compliment  of  "  fine  little  fellow,"  "  Oh,  yes, 
sir,"  I  answered,  "it  is  down  in  the  shop."  "And  will  you, 
my  man,"  said  he,  patting  me  on  the  head,  **  get  a  little  hot 
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water  ?**  How  could  I  refuse  ?  I  ran  and  soon  brought  a 
kettleful.  "How  old  are  you,  and  what's  your  name?" 
continued  he,  witl^out  waiting  for  a  reply.  "  I  |un  sure  you 
are  one  of  the  finest  lads  that  I  have  ever  seen.  Will  you 
just  turn  a  few  minutes  for  me  ?"  Tickled  with  the  flattery, 
like  a  fool  I  went  to  work,  and  bitterly  did  I  rue  the  day. 
It  was  a  new  axe.  and  I  toiled  and  tugged  till  I  was  almost 
tired  to  death.  The  school-bell  rang,  and  I  could  not  get 
away ;  my  hands  were  blistered,  and  it  was  not  half  groimd. 
At  length,  however,  the  axe  was  sharpened,  and  the  man 
turned  to  me  with,  "Now,  you  little  rascal,  youVe  played 
the  truant ;  scud  to  school  or  youll  rue  it."  Alas !  thought 
I,  it  was  hard  enough  to  turn  a  grindstone  this  cold  day, 
but  now  to  be  called  a  little  rascal  was  too  much.  It  sank 
deep  in  my  mind,  and  often  have  I  thought  of  it  since. 
When  I  see  a  merchant  over  polite  to  his  customers — begging 
them  to  take  a  little  brandy,  and  throwing  his  goods  on  the 
counter — thinks  I,  that  man  has  an  axe  to  grind.  When  I 
see  a  man  flattering  the  people,  making  great  professions  of 
attachment  to  liberty,  who  is  in  private  life  a  tyrant — 
methinks,  look  out,  good  people ;  that  fellow  would  set  you 
turning  grindstones.  When  I  see  a  man  hoisted  into  office 
by  party  spirit — ^without  a  single  qualification  to  render  him 
either  respectable  or  useful — alas  1  methinks,  deluded  people, 
you  are  doomed  for  a  season  to  turn  the  grindstone  for  a 
booby. 

m. — RESPECT  DUE  TO  OLD  AGE. 

It  happened  at  Athens,  during  a  public  representation  of 
some  play  exhibited  in  honour  of  the  commonwealth,  that 
an  old  gentleman  came  too  late  for  a  place  suitable  to  his 
age  and  quality.  Many  of  the  young  gentlemen,  who 
observed  the  difficulty  and  confusion  he  was  in,  made  signs 
to  him  that  they  would  acconunodate  him  if  he  came  where 
they  sat.   The  good  man  bustled  through  the  crowd  accord 
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ingly ;  but  when  he  came  to  the  seat  to  which  he  was  invited, 
the  jest  was,  to  sit  close  and  expose  him,  as  he  stood  out  of 
countenance,  to  the  whole  audience.  The  frolic  went  round 
all  the  Athenian  benches.  But  on  those  occasions  there 
were  also  particular  places  assigned  for  foreigners.  When 
the  good  man  skulked  towards  the  boxes  appointed  for  the 
Lacedemonians,  that  honest  people,  more  virtuous' -than 
polite,  rose  up  all  to  a  man,  and  with  the  greatest  respect 
received  him  among  them.  The  Athenians,  being  suddenly 
touched  with  a  sense  of  the  Spartan  virtue  and  their  own 
degeneracy,  gave  a  thunder  of  applause,  and  the  old  man 
cried  out,  *'  The  Athenians  understand  what  is  good,  but  the 
Lacedemonians  practise  it." 


IV THE  DEBVIS. 

A  DERvis,  travelling  through  Tartary,  being  arrived  at  the 
town  of  Balk,  went  into  the  king's  palace  by  mistake,  as 
thinking  it  to  be  a  public  inn  or  caravansary.  Having 
looked  about  him  for  some  time,  he  entered  into  a  long 
gallery,  where  he  laid  down  his  wallet,  and  spread  his  carpet, 
in  order  to  repose  himself  upon  it,  after  the  manner  of  the 
eastern  nations.  He  had  not  been  long  in  this  posture 
before  he  was  discovered  by  some  of  the  guards,  who  asked 
him  what  was  his  business  in  that  place  ?  The  dervis  told 
them  he  intended  to  take  up  his  night's  lodging  in  that  cara- 
vansary. The  guards  told  him,  in  a  very  angry  manner, 
that  the  house  he  was  in  was  not  a  caravansary,  but  the 
king's  palace.  It  happened  that  the  king  himself  passed 
through  the  gallery  during  this  debate,  and,  smiling  at  the 
mistake  of  the  dervis,  asked  him  how  he  could  possibly  be 
RO  dull  as  not  to  distinguish  a  palace  from  a  caravansary  ? 
"  Sir,"  says  the  dervis,  *•  give  me  leave  to  ask  your  majesty 
a  question  or  two.  Who  were  the  persons  that  lodged  in 
this  house  when  it  was  first  built?"  The  king  replied,  his 
ancestors.     "  And  who,"  said  the  dervis,  "  was  the  last 
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petson  that  lodged  liere  ?"  The  king  rep^ed,  ^  father. 
"  And  who  is  it,*  says  the  dervis,  •*  that  lodges  here-  at 
pr^ent  ?^'  The  king  told  him,  that  it  was  he  hinlbelf.  **  And 
who,"  says  the  dervis,  "will  be  here  after  you?"  The 
king  answered,  the  young  prince  his  son.  "  Ah,  sir,"  said 
the  dfltrvis,  "  a  house  that  changes  its  inhabitants  so  often, 
and  receives  such  a  perpetual  succession  of  guests,  is  not  a 
palace,  but  a  caravansary." 


y THE  STOBT   OF   A   DISABLED  SOLDIER. 

No  observation  is  more  common,  and  at  the  same  time 
more  true,  than  that  one-half  of  the  world  is  ignorant  how 
the  other  half  lives.  The  misfortunes  of  the  great  are  held 
up  to  engage  our  attention,  are  enlarged  upon  in  tones  of 
declamation,  and  the  world  is  called  upon  to  gaze  at  the 
noble  sufferers :  the  great,  under  the  pressure  of  calamity, 
are  conscious  of  several  others  sympathizing  with  their  dis- 
tress, and  have  at  once  the  comfort  of  admiration  and  pity. 

There  is  nothing  magnanimous  in  bearing  misfortunes  ' 
with  fortitude,  when  the  whole  world  is  looking  on :  men  in 
such  circumstances  will  act  bravely,  even  from  motives  of 
vanity;  but  he  who,  in  the  vale  of  obscurity,  can  brave 
adversity, — ^who,  without  friends  to  encourage,  acquaint- 
ances to  pity,  or  even  without  hope  to  alleviate  his  misfor- 
tunes, can  behave  with  tranquillity  and  indifference,  is  truly 
great :  whether  peasant  or  courtier,  he  deserves  admiration, 
and  sjiould  be  held  up  for  our  imitation  and  respect. 

While  the  slightest  inconveniences  of  the  great  are  mag- 
nified into  calamities,  while  tragedy  mouths  out  their  sufier- 
ings  in  all  the  strains  of  eloquence,  the  miseries  of  the  poor 
are  entirely  disregarded;  and  yet  some  of  the  lower  ranks 
of  people  undergo  more  real  hardships  in  one  <iay,  than 
those  of  a  more  exalted  station  suffer  in  their  whole  lives. 
It  is  inconceivable  what  difficulties  the  meanest  of  our  com- 
mon sailors  and  soldiers  endure  without  murmuring  or 
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**  Wty,  sirrah  I"  cried  a  second  man  to  the  boy,  "is  it  fit 
for  you  to  be  riding,  while  your  poor  old  father  is  walking  ?•* 
The  father,  upon  this  rebuke,  made  his  son  dismount,  and 
got  up  himself. 

"Do  you  see,"  said  a  third,  "how  the  lazy  old  knave 
rides  along  upon  his  beast,  while  his  poor  little  boy  is  almost 
lame  with  walking?"  The  old  man  no  sooner  hesM  this, 
than  he  took  up  his  son  behind  him. 

"  Pray,  honest  friend,"  said  a  fourth,  "  is  that  ass  your 
own  ?"  "  Yes,"  says  the  man.  "  One  would  not  have 
thought  so,"  replied  the  other,  "by  your  loading  him  so 
unmercifully:  you  and  your  son  are  better  able  to  carry 
the  poor  beast  than  he  you."  "  Any  thing  to  please,"  said 
the  owner ;  and,  alighting  with  his  son,  they  tied  the  legs  of 
the  ass  together,  and,  by  the  help  of  a  pole,  endeavoured  to 
carry  him  upon  their  shoulders  over  the  bridge  that  led  to 
the  town.  This  was  so  entertaining  a  sight,  that  the  people 
ran  in  crowds  to  laugh  at  it,  till  the  ass,  conceiving  a  dislike 
to  the  over-complaisance  of  his  master,  burst  asunder  the 
cords  that  tied  him,  slipt  firom  the  pole,  and  tumbled  into  the 
river.  The  poor  old  man  made  the  best  of  his  way  home ; 
ashamed  and  vexed,  that  by  endeavouring  to  please  every 
body,  he  had  pleased  nobody,  and  lost  his  ass  into  the 
bargain.  "  There  cannot  be  a  piece  of  greater  folly,  than 
to  endeavour  to  please  all  mankind." 


II ^TUBNING  THE  GRINDSTONE. 

When  I  was  a  little  boy,  I  remember  one  cold  winter's 
morning  I  was  accosted  by  a  smiling  man  with  an  axe  on  his 
shoulder.  "My  pretty  boy,"  said  he,  has  your  father  a 
grindstone  ?" — "  Yes,  sir,"  said  I.  "  You  are  a  fine  little 
fellow,"  said  he ;  "  will  you  let  me  grind  my  axe  on  it  ?" 
Pleased  with  his  compliment  of  "  fine  little  fellow,"  "  Oh,  yes, 
sir,"  I  answered,  "  it  is  down  in  the  shop."  **  And  will  you, 
my  man,"  said  he,  patting  me  on  the  head,  "  gel  a  little  hot 
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water  ?**  How  could  I  refuse  ?  I  ran  and  soon  brought  a 
kettleful.  "How  old  are  you,  and  what's  your  name?" 
continued  he,  witl^out  waiting  for  a  reply.  "  I  am  sure  you 
are  one  of  the  finest  lads  that  I  have  ever  seen.  Will  you 
just  turn  a  few  minutes  for  me  ?"  Tickled  with  the  flattery, 
like  a  fool  I  went  to  work,  and  bitterly  did  I  rue  the  day. 
It  was  a  new  axe.  and  I  toiled  and  tugged  till  I  was  almost 
tired  to  death.  The  school-bell  rang,  and  I  could  not  get 
away ;  my  hands  were  blistered,  and  it  was  not  half  ground. 
At  length,  however,  the  axe  was  sharpened,  and  the  man 
turned  to  me  with,  "Now,  you  little  rascal,  youVe  played 
the  truant ;  scud  to  school  or  youll  rue  it."  Alas !  thought 
I,  it  was  hard  enough  to  turn  a  grindstone  this  cold  day, 
but  now  to  be  called  a  little  rascal  was  too  much.  It  sank 
deep  in  my  mind,  and  often  have  I  thought  of  it  since. 
When  I  see  a  merchant  over  polite  to  his  customers — begging 
them  to  take  a  little  brandy,  and  throwing  his  goods  on  the 
counter — thinks  I,  that  man  has  an  axe  to  grind.  When  I 
see  a  man  flattering  the  people,  making  great  professions  of 
attachment  to  liberty,  who  is  in  private  life  a  tyrant— 
methinks,  look  out,  good  people ;  that  fellow  would  set  you 
turning  grindstones.  When  I  see  a  man  hoisted  into  office 
by  party  spirit — without  a  single  qualification  to  render  him 
either  respectable  or  useful — alas  1  methinks,  deluded  people, 
you  are  doomed  for  a  season  to  turn  the  grindstone  for  a 
booby. 

m. — RESPECT  DUE  TO  OLD  AGE. 

It  happened  at  Athens,  during  a  public  representation  of 
some  play  exhibited  in  honour  of  the  commonwealth,  that 
an  old  gentleman  came  too  late  for  a  place  suitable  to  his 
age  and  quality.  Many  of  the  young  gentlemen,  who 
observed  the  difficulty  and  confusion  he  was  in,  made  signs 
to  him  that  they  would  acconunodate  him  if  he  came  where 
they  sat   The  good  man  bustled  through  the  crowd  accord 
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ingly ;  but  when  he  came  to  the  seat  to  which  he  was  invited* 
the  jest  was,  to  sit  close  and  expose  him,  as  he  stood  out  of 
countenance,  to  the  whole  audience.  The  frolic  went  round 
all  the  Athenian  benches.  But  on  those  occasions  th^ 
were  also  particular  places  assigned  for  foreigners.  When 
the  good  man  skulked  towards  the  boxes  appointed  for  the 
Lacedemonians,  that  honest  people,  more  yirtuout'-than 
polite,  rose  up  all  to  a  man,  and  with  the  greatest  respect 
received  him  among  them.  The  Athenians,  being  suddenly- 
touched  with  a  sense  of  the  Spartan  virtue  and  their  own 
degeneracy,  gave  a  thunder  of  applause,  and  the  old  man 
cried  out,  *''  The  Athenians  understand  what  is  good,  but  the 
Lacedemonians  practise  it." 


IV ^THE  DERVIS. 


A  DERVIS,  travelling  through  Tartary,  being  arrived  at  the 
town  of  Balk,  went  into  the  king's  palace  by  mistake,  as 
thinking  it  to  be  a  public  inn  or  caravansary.  Having 
looked  about  him  for  some  time,  he  entered  into  a  long 
gallery,  where  he  laid  down  his  wallet,  and  spread  his  carpet, 
in  order  to  repose  himself  upon  it,  after  the  manner  of  the 
eastern  nations.  He  had  not  been  long  in  this  posture 
before  he  was  discovered  by  some  of  the  guards,  who  asked 
him  what  was  his  business  in  that  place  ?  The  dervis  told 
them  he  intended  to  take  up  his  night's  lodging  in  that  cara- 
vansary. The  guards  told  him,  in  a  very  angry  manner, 
that  the  house  he  was  in  was  not  a  caravansary,  but  the 
king's  palace.  It  happened  that  the  king  himself  passed 
through  the  gallery  during  this  debate,  and,  smiling  at  the 
mistake  of  the  dervis,  asked  him  how  he  could  possibly  be 
so  dull  as  not  to  distinguish  a  palace  from  a  caravansary  ? 
"  Sir,"  says  the  dervis,  **  give  me  leave  to  ask  your  majesty 
a  question  or  two.  Who  were  the  persons  that  lodged  in 
this  house  when  it  was  first  built  ?"  The  king  replied,  his 
anoestors.     "And  who,"  said  the  dervis,  "was  the  last 
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petson  that  lodged  liere  ?"  The  king  rep^ed,  }fja  father. 
*  And  who  is  it,*  says  the  dervis,  *'  that  lodges  here*  at 
pr^ent  ?"  The  king  told  him,  that  it  was  he  hioi^lf.  "  And 
who,"  says  the  dervis,  "will  bo  here  afler  you?"  The 
king  answered,  the  young  prince  his  son.  "  Ah,  sir,"  said 
the  dqirvis,  *'  a  house  that  changes  its  inhabitants  so  often, 
and  receives  such  a  perpetual  succession  of  guests,  is  not  a 
palace,  but  a  caravansary." 


Y THE  STORT   OF   A   DISABLED  SOLDIER. 

No  observation  is  more  common,  and  at  the  same  time 
more  true,  than  that  one-half  of  the  world  is  ignorant  how 
the  other  half  lives.  The  misfortunes  of  the  great  are  held 
up  to  engage  our  attention,  are  enlarged  upon  in  tones  of 
declamation,  and  the  world,  is  called  upon  to  gaze  at  the 
noble  sufferers :  the  great,  under  the  pressure  of  calamity, 
are  conscious  of  several  others  sympathizkig  with  their  dis- 
tress, and  have  at  once  the  comfort  of  admiration  and  pity. 

There  is  nothing  magnanimous  in  bearing  misfortunes  ' 
with  fortitude,  when  the  whole  world  is  looking  on :  men  in 
such  circiunstances  will  act  bravely,  even  from  motives  of 
vanity;  but  he  who,  in  the  vale  of  obscurity,  can  brave 
adversity, — ^who,  without  friends  to  encourage,  acquaint- 
ances to  pity,  or  even  without  hope  to  alleviate  his  misfor- 
tunes, can  behave  with  tranquillity  and  indifference,  is  truly 
great :  whether  peasant  or  courtier,  he  deserves  admiration, 
and  s]iould  be  held  up  for  our  imitation  and  respect. 

While  the  slightest  inconveniences  of  the  great  are  mag- 
nified into  calamities,  while  tragedy  mouths  out  their  sufier- 
ings  in  all  the  strains  of  eloquence,  the  miseries  of  the  poor 
are  entirely  disregarded;  and  yet  some  of  the  lower  ranks 
of  people  undergo  more  real  hardships  in  one  day,  than 
those  of  a  more  exalted  station  suffer  in  their  whole  livef;. 
It  is  inconceivable  what  difficulties  the  meanest  of  our  com- 
mon  sailors  and   soldiers  endure  without  murmuring  or 
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**  Why,  sirrah  I"  cried  a  second  man  to  the  boy,  "  is  it  fit 
for  you  to  be  riding,  while  your  poor  old  father  is  walking  ?•* 
The  father,  upon  this  rebuke,  made  his  son  dismount,  and 
got  up  himself. 

"  Do  you  see,"  said  a  third,  "  how  the  lazy  old  knaye 
rides  along  upon  his  beast,  while  his  poor  little  boy  is  almost 
lame  with  walking  ?**  The  old  man  no  sooner  hesM  this, 
than  he  took  up  his  son  behind  him. 

"  Pray,  honest  friend,"  said  a  fourth,  "  is  that  ass  your 
own?"  "Yes,"  says  the  man.  "One  would  not  have 
thought  so,"  replied  the  other,  *'by  your  loading  him  so 
unmercifully:  you  and  your  son  are  better  able  to  carry 
the  poor  beast  than  he  you."  "  Any  thing  to  please,"  said 
the  owner ;  and,  alighting  with  his  son,  they  tied  the  legs  of 
the  ass  together,  and,  by  the  help  of  a  pole,  endeavoured  to 
carry  I^itti  upon  their  shoulders  over  the  bridge  that  led  to 
the  town.  This  was  so  entertaining  a  sight,  that  the  people 
ran  in  crowds  to  laugh  at  it,  till  the  ass,  conceiving  a  dislike 
to  the  over-complaisance  of  his  master,  burst  asunder  the 
cords  that  tied  him,  slipt  &om  the  pole,  and  tumbled  into  the 
river.  The  poor  old  man  made  ihe  best  of  his  way  home ; 
ashamed  and  vexed,  that  by  endeavouring  to  please  every 
body,  he  had  pleased  nobody,  and  lost  his  ass  into  the 
bargain.  "  There  cannot  be  a  piece  of  greater  folly,  than 
to  endeavour  to  please  all  mankind.*' 


II. — ^TURNINO  THE  GRINDSTONE. 

When  I  was  a  little  boy,  I  remember  one  cold  winter's 
morning  I  was  accosted  by  a  smiling  man  with  an  axe  on  his 
shoulder.  "My  pretty  boy,"  said  he,  has  your  father  a 
grindstone  ?" — "  Yes,  sir,"  said  I.  "  You  are  a  fine  little 
fellow,"  said  he ;  "  will  you  let  me  grind  my  axe  on  it  ?" 
Pleased  with  his  compliment  of  "  fine  little  fellow,"  "  Oh,  yes, 
sir,"  I  answered,  " it  is  down  in  the  shop."  "And  will  you, 
mjr  man, "  said  he,  patting  me  on  tiie  head, "  ^  a  littie  hot 
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and  died  when  I  waS'five  years  pld;  so  I  was  put  upon  the 
j^arish.  Afi  he  had  been  a  wandering  sort  of  a  man,  the 
pacjflhio^rs  weA  not  able  to  tell  to  what  parish  il  belonged, 
or  where  I'was  bom ;  so  they  sent  me  to  another  parish, 
and  thaf  parish  sent  me  to  a  third.  I  thought  in  my  heart, 
^  they  kept  sending  me  about  so  long,  that  they  would  not 
let  me^lfe  born  in  any  parish  at  all ;  but  at  last,  however,  they 
fixed  me.  I  had  some  disposition  to  be  a  scholar,  and  was 
resolved  at  least  to  know  my  letters;  but  the  master  of  the 
workhouse  put  me  to  business  as  soon  as  I  was  able  to  handle 
a  mallet ;  and  here  I  lived  an  easy  kind  of  life  for  five 
years.  I  only  wrought  ten  hours  in  the  day,  and  h^d  my 
meat  and  drink  provided  for  my  labour.  It  is  true,  I  was 
not  suffered  to  stir  out  of  the  house,  for  fear,  as  they  said,  I 
should  run  away ;  but  what  of  that  ?  I  had  the  liberty  of  the 
whole  house,  and  the  yard  before  the  door,  and  that  was 
enough  for  me.  I  was  then  bound  out  to  a  farmer,  where  I 
was  up  both  early  and  late ;  but  I  ate  an4  drank  well,  and 
liked  my  business  well  enough  till  he  died,  when  I  was 
obliged  to  provide  for  myself;  so  I  was  resolved  to  go  seek 
my  fortune. 

"  In  this  manner  I  went  fix>m  town  to  town,  worked  when 
I  could  get  employment,  and  starved  when  I  could  get  none ; 
when  happening  one  day  to  go  through  a  field  belonging  to 
a  justice  of  peace,  I  spied  a  hare  crossing  the  path  just 
before  me;  and  I  believe  the  devil  put  it  in  my  head  to  fling 
my  stick  at  it: — ^well,  what  will  you  have  on*t?  I  killed 
•  the  hare,  and  was  bringing  it  away,  when  the  justice  himself 
met  me :  he  called  me  a  poacher  and  a  viUain,  land  collaring 
me,  desired  I  would  give  an  account  of  myself.  I  fell  upta 
my  knees,  "begged  his  worship's  pardon,  and  began  to  give  a 
full  account  of  all  1;hat  I  knew  of  my  breed,  seed,  and 
generation;  but,  though  I  gave  a  very  true  account,  the 
ju^ce  said  I  could  give  no  account ;  and  so  I  was  indicted 
at  sessions,  found  guilty  of  being  poor,  and  sent  up  to  London 
to  Newgate,  in  order  to  be  transported  as  a  vagabond 
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"  People  may  say  this  and  that  of  being  in  gaol ;  but,  for 
my  part,  I  found  Newgate  as  agreeable  a  place  as  ever  I 
was  in,  im^all  my  life.  I  had  plenty  to-  eat  attd  drink, 
and  did  no  work  at  all.  This  kind  of  Hie  was  too  good  to 
last  for  ever ;  so  I  was  taken  out  of  prison,  after  five  months, 
put  on  board  a  ship,  and  sent  off,  with  two  hundred  more, 
to  the  plantations.  We  had  but  an  indifferent  passage ;  for, 
being  all  confined  in  the  hold,  more  than  a  hundred  of  our 
people  died  for  want  of  fresh  air ;  and  those  that  remained 
were  sickly  enough,  God  knows.  When  we  came  ashore, 
we  were  sold  to  the  planters,  and  I  was  bound  for  seven 
years  more.*  As  I  was  no  scholar  (for  I  did  not  know  my 
letters),  I  was  obliged  to  work  among  the  negroes  ;  and  I 
served  out  my  time,^  as  in  duty  bound  to  do. 

"  When  my  time  was  expired,  I  worked  my  passage  home, 
and  glad  I  was  to  see  Old  England  again,  because  I  loved 
my  country.  I  was  afiraid,  however,  that  I  should  be 
indicted  for  a  "mgabond  once  more,  so  I  did  not  much  care 
to  go  down  into  the  country,  but  kept  about  the  town,  and 
did  little  jobs  when  \  could  get  them. 

"  I  was  very  happy  in  this  manner  for  some  time,  till  one 
evening,  coming  home  from  work,  two  men  knocked  me 
down,  and  then  desired  me  to  stand.  They  belonged  to  a 
press-gang.  *  I  was  carried  before  the  justice ;  and,  as  I 
could  give  no  account  of  myself,  I  had  my  choice  left, 
whether  to  go  on  board  a  man-of-war,  or  list  for  a  soldier : 
I  chose  the  latter ;  and  in  this  post  of  a  gentleman,  I  served 
two  campaigns  in  Flanders,  was  at  the  battles  of  Yal  and 
Fontenoy,  and  received  but  one  wound,  through  the  breast 
h«re ;  but  the  doctor  of  our  regiment  soon  made  me  well 


agam. 


"  When  the  peace  came  on,  I  was  discharged ;  and  as  I 

1  It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  observe,  that  sach.  infringements  upon 
the  liberty  of  the  subject  have  been  long  since  put  an  end  to  ;  and  that, 
generally  speaking,  our  soldiers  and  sailors  are  no  longer  exposed  to 
such  hMdships  and  cruelties. 
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could  not  work,  because  my  wound  was  sometimes  trotlble- 
some,  I  listed  for  a  landman  in  the  East  India  Company's 
seroce.  I  here  fought  the  French  in  six  pitched  battles ; 
and  I  verily  believe,  that,  if  I  could  read  or  write,  our  cap- 
tain would  have  made  me  a  corporal.  But  it  was  not  my 
good  fortune  to  have  any  promotion,  for  I  soon  fell  sick,  and 
so  got'leave  to  return  home  again,  with  forty  pounds  in  my 
pocket.  This  was  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  war,  and 
I  hoped  to  be  set  on  shore,  and  to  have  the  pleasure  of 
spending  my  money ;  but  the  government  wanted  men,  and 
so  I  was  pressed  for  a  sailor  before  ever  I  could  set  foot 
on  shore. 

**  The  boatswain  found  me,  as  he  said,  an  obstinate  feUow : 
he  swore  he  knew  that  I  understood  my  business  well,  but 
that  I  shammed  Abraham^  merely  to  be  idle;  but,  God  knows 
I  knew  nothing  of  sea-businesfli^  and  he  beat  me  without  con- 
sidering what  he  was  about.  I  had  still,  however,  my  forty 
pounds,  and  that  was  some  comfort  to  me  under  every  « 
beating ;  and  the  money  I  might  have  had  to  this  day,  but 
that  our  ship  was  taken  by  the  French,  and  so  I  lost  all. 

**  Our  crew  was  carried  into  Brest,  and  many  of  them 
died,  because  they  were  not  used  to  live  in  a  gaol ;  but  for 
my  part,  it  was  nothing  to  me,  for  I  was  seasoned.  One 
night,  as  I  was  asleep  on  the  bed  of  boards,  with  a  warm 
blanket  about  me  (for  I  always  loved  to  lie  well),  I  was 
awakened  by  the  boatswain,  who  had  a  dark  lantern  in  his 
hand;  *  Jack,*  says  he  to  me,  *will  you  knock  out  the 
French  sentries'  brains?* — *I  don't  care,'  says  I,  striving  to 
keep  myself  awake,  *  if  I  lend  a  hand.' — *  Then  follow  me^ 
says  he,  '  and  I  hope  we  shall  do  their  business.' — So  up  I 
got,  and  tied  my  blanket  (which  was  all  the  clothes  I  had) 
about  my  middle,  and  went  with  him  to  fight  the  French- 


1  Shammed  Abraham. — A  low  phrase,  implying  that  the  person  of 
whom  it  is  said  pretends  not  to  know  how  to  do  a  thing,  in  order  to 
escape  the  trouble  q£  doing  it. 
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meft.     I  liate  the  French,  because  they  are  all  slaves,  and 
wear  wooden  shoes. ^ 

"  Though  we  had  no  arms,  one  Englishman  is  able  to  beat 
five  French  at  any  time ;  so  we  went  down  to  the  door,  where 
both  the  sentries  were  posted,  and,  rushing  upon  them, 
seized  their  arms  in  a  moment,  and  knocked  them  down. 
From  thence  nine  of  us  ran  together  to  the  quay ;  and, 


*  The  same  author,  in  the  *•  The  Good-natured  Man,"  (Act  III.,)  has 
given  a  still  more  amusing  account  of  the  prejudices  wnich  the  lower 
order  of  the  people  formerly  enteitained  towards  the  French.  Such 
prejudices  were  in  those  days  encouraged,  not  only  in  these  countries 
but  also  in  Europe  generally.  It  is  gratifying  to  think,  however,  that 
since  the  Schoolmaster  came  abroad  they  are  fast  disappearing.  The 
following  admirable  obseryations  on  this  point  are  from  M.  Willm's 
excellent  Treatise  on  Popular  Education:* — "To  dispose  our  youth 
towards  patriotism,  to  make  them  love  France,  and  be  ready  to  deyotu 
themselves  for  her  in  the  hour  of  danger,  it  is  not  necessary  to  inspire  them 
wltK  hatred  towards  foreigners :  education  can  be  quite  national  and  quite 
French  without  ceasing  to  be  human.  France  is  powerful  enough  to  have 
no  need  of  fortifying  herself  by  hatred  for  other  nations  ;  and  she  may 
allow  ancient  prejudices  to  fall,  without  being  thereby  weakened.  In 
the  books  we  place  in  the  hands  of  our  children,  I  would  not  imitate 
the  example  set  in  some  parts  of  Germauy,  where  patrioti»m  seems  to 
be  made  to  consist  principally  in  horror  of  the  French  name.  Let  a 
just  war  arise,  and  our  solaiers  will  fight  the  enemy,  inspired  solely  by 
a  love  of  their  country  and  by  duty.  To  such  declamations  of  hatred 
against  foreigners,  I  am  happy  and  proud  to  be  able  to  oppose  the 
noble  words,  recently  uttered  by  one  of  our  most  illustrious  writers.+ 
*  Patriotism  is  the  first  sentiment,  the  first  duty  of  man,  whom  nature 
binds  to  his  country  before  all  things,  by  the  ties  of  family,  and  of 
nature,  which  is  only  the  family  enlarged.  Why  is  it  sweet  to  die  for 
one's  country  ?  Because  it  is  to  die  for  more  than  ourself.  for  some- 
thii^  divine,  for  the  continuance,  for  the  perpetuity  of  that  immortal 
family  which  has  brought  us  forth,  and  from  which  we  have  received 
our  all.  But  there  are  two  kinds  of  patriotism :  there  is  one  composed 
of  the  hatreds,  prejudices,  and  gross  antipathies  which  nations,  rendered 
't>rutal  by  governments  interested  in  disuniting  them,  cherish  against 
each  other.  This  patriotism  is  cheap ;  all  it  requires  is,  to  be  ignorant, 
to  hate,  and  revile.  There  is  anotncr,  which,  whilst  it  loves  its  o¥m 
country  above  every  thing,  allows  its  sympathies  to  flow  beyond  the  bar- 
riers of  race,  of  language,  or  of  territories,  and  regards  the  various 
nationalities  as  part  of  tnat  great  whole,  of  which  the  various  nations 
are  so  many  rays,  but  of  which  civilization  is  the  centre :  it  is  the 
patriotism  of  religion,  it  is  that  of  philosophers,  it  is  that  of  the  greatest 
men  of  the  state,  and  it  was  that  of  the  men  of  J  789.*'* 

*  See  Introduction,  page  24.  1  Lamartine. 
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seizing  the  first  boat  we  met,  got  out  of  the  harbour,  and 
put  to  sea.  We  had  not  been  here  three  days  before  we 
were  taken  up  by  the  Dorset  privateer,  who  were  glad  of  so 
many  good  hands.;  and  we  consented  to  run  our  chance. 
However,  we  had  not  as  much  good  luck  as  we  expected.  In 
three  days  we  fell  in  with  the  Pompadour  privateer,  of  forty 
guns,  while  we  had  but  twenty-three;  so  to  it  we  went  yard- 
arm  and  yard-arm.  The  fight  lasted  for  three  hours ;  and 
I  verily  believe  we  should  have  taken  the  Frenchman,  had 
we  but  had  some  more  men  left  behind ;  but,  unfortunately, 
we  lost  all  our  men  just  as  we  were  going  to  get  the  victor}*. 

"I  was  once  more  in  the  power  of  the  French;  and  I 
believe  it  would  have  gone  hard  with  me  had  I  been  brought 
back  to  Brest ;  but,  by  good  fortune,  we  were  re-taken  by 
the  Yiper.  I  had  almost  forgot  to  tell  you,  that,  in  that 
engagement,  I  was  wounded  ill  two  places  :  I  lost  four  fin- 
gers of  the  left  hand,  and  my  leg  was  shot  off.  If  I  had 
had  the  good  fortune  to  have  lost  my  leg  and  the  use  of  my 
hand  on  board  a  king's  ship,  and  not  on  board  a  privateer,  I 
should  have  been  entitled  to  clothmg  and  maintenance 
during  the  rest  of  my  life ;  but  that  was  not  my  chance  : 
one  man  is  bom  with  a  silver  spoon  in  his  mouth,  and 
another  with  a  wooden  ladle.  However,  blessed  be  God  I  I 
enjoy  good  health,  and  will  for  ever  love  liberty  and  Old 
England.  Liberty,  property,  and  Old  England  for  ever, 
huzza  !** 

Thus  saying,  he  limped  off,  leaving  me  in  admiration  at 
his  intrepidity  and  content ;  nor  could  I  avoid  acknowledg- 
ing, that  an  habitual  acquaintance  with  misery  serves  better 
than  philosophy  to  teach  us  to  despise  it . 


I. — ^THE  SIEGE  OF  CALAIS. 


Ed  WARD  III.,  after  the  battle  of  Cressy,  laid  siege  to  Calais. 
He  had  fortified  his  camp  in  so  impregnable  a  manner,  that 
all  the  efforts  of  France  proved  ineffectual  to  raia^  \\i<^  %\^^- 
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regret, — ^T^thoi:^  passionately  declaimin/against  Providence 
or  calling  their  fellows  to  be  gazers  on '  their  intrepvlity* 
Every  day  %i  to  them  a  day  of  misery,  and*yet  ihSy^emt&t- 
tain  their  hard  fate  without  repining? 

With  what  indignation  do  I  hear  an  Ovid,  a  Cicero,  or  a 
Rabutin,  complain  of  their  misfortunes  and  hardships,  whose  \^, 
greatest  calamity  was  that  of  being  unable  to  visit  a  Attain 
spot  of  earth,  to  which  they  had  foolishly  attached  an  idea 
of  happiness !  Their  distresses  were  pleasures,  compared 
to  what  many  of  the  adventuring  poor  every  day  endure 
without  murmuring.  They  ate,  drank,  and  slept ;  they  had 
slaves  to  attend  them,  and  were  siire  of  subsistence  for  life ; 
while  many  of  their  fellow-creatures  are  obliged  to  wander 
without  a  friend  to  comfort  or  assist  them,  and  even  without 
shelter  from  the  severity  of  the  season. 

I  have  been  led  into  these  jiefiections  from  accidentally 
meeting  some  days  ago  a  poor  fellow,  whom  I  knew  when 
a  boy,  dressed  in  ^  sailor's  jacket,  and  begging  at  one  of  the 
outlets  of  the  town  with  a  wooden  leg.  I  knew  him  to  have 
been  honest  and  industrious  when  in  the  country,  and  was 
curious  to  learn  what  had  reduced  him  to  his  present 
situation.  Wherefore,  aft«r  having  given  him  what  I 
thought  proper,  I  desired  to  know  the  history  of  his  life  and 
misfortunes,  and  the  manner  in  which  he  was  reduced  to  his 
present  distress.  The  disabled  soldier  (for  such  he  was, 
though  dressed  in  a  sailor's  habit),  scratching  his  head,  and 
leaning  on  his  crutch,  put  himself  in  an  attitude  to  comply 
with  my  request,  and  gave  me  his  history  as  follows : — 

"As  for  my  misfortunes,  master,  I  can't  pretend  to  have 
go«B  through  any  more  than  other  folks ;  for,  except  the 
loss  of  my  limb,  and  my  being  obliged  to  beg,  I  ddn't  know 
any  reason,  thank  Heaven!  that  I  have  to  complain:  there 
is  Bill  Tibbs,  of  our  regiment,  he  has  lost  both  his  legs,  and 
an  eye  to  boot ;  but,  thank  Heaven,  it  is  not  so  bad  with  me 
yet. 

**  I  was  bom  in  Shropshire ;  my  father  was  a  labourer. 
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and  died  when  I  wa^five  years  pld;  so  I  was  put  upon  the 
parish.  Afi  he  had  been  a  wandering  sort  of  a  man,  the 
pacjishiorors  wei^  not  able  to  tell  to  what  parish  il  belonged, 
or^lfhere*  l-was  bom ;  so  they  sent  me  to  another  parish, 
and  thaf  parish  sent  me  to  a  third.  I  thought  in  my  heart, 
^  they  kept  sending  me  about  so  long,  that  they  would  not 
let  merlBB  born  in  any  parish  at  all ;  but  at  last,  however,  they 
fixed  me.  I  had  some  disposition  to  be  a  scholar,  and  was 
resolved  at  least  to  know  my  letters;  but  the  master  of  the 
workhouse  put  me  to  business  as  soon  as  I  was  able  to  handle 
a  mallet ;  and  here  I  lived  an  easy  kind  of  life  for  five 
years.  I  only  wrought  ten  hours  in  the  day,  and  h^d  my 
meat  and  drink  provided  for  my  labour.  It  is  true,  I  was 
not  suffered  to  stir  out  of  the  house,  for  fear,  as  they  said,  I 
should  run  away ;  but  what  of  that  ?  I  had  the  liberty  of  the 
whole  house,  and  the  yard  before  the  door,  and  that  was 
enough  for  me.  I  was  then  bound  out  to  a  farmer,  where  I 
was  up  both  early  and  late ;  but  I  ate  an4  drank  well,  and 
liked  my  business  well  enough  till  he  died,  when  I  was 
obliged  to  provide  for  myself;  so  I  wa?  resolved  to  go  seek 
my  fortune. 

"  In  this  manner  I  went  fix>m  town  to  town,  worked  when 
I  could  get  employment,  and  starved  when  I  could  get  none : 
when  happening  one  day  to  go  through  a  field  belonging  to 
a  justice  of  peace,  I  spied  a  hare  crossing  the  path  just 
before  me;  and  I  believe  the  devil  put  it  in  my  head  to  fling 
my  stick  at  it: — ^well,  what  wiU  you  have  on*t?  I  killed 
■  the  hare,  and  was  bringing  it  away,  when  the  justice  himself 
met  me :  he  called  me  a  poacher  and  a  viUain,  «nd  collaring 
me,  desired  I  would  give  an  account  of  myself.  I  fell  upta 
my  knees,  "begged  his  worship's  pardon,  and  began  to  give  a 
full  account  of  all  1;hat  I  knew  of  my  breed,  seed,  and 
generation;  but,  though  I  gave  a  very  true  account,  the 
ju^ice  said  I  could  give  no  account ;  and  so  I  was  indicted 
at  sessions,  found  guilty  of  being  poor,  and  sent  up  to  London 
to  Newgate,  in  order  to  be  transported  as  a  vagabond 
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"  People  may  say  this  and  that  of  being  in  gaol ;  but,  for 
my  part,  I  found  Newgate  as  agreeable  a  place  as  ever  I 
was  in,  iw.all  my  life.  I  had  plenty  to-  eat  and  drink, 
and  did  no  work  at  all.  This  kind  of  lil'e  was  too  good  to 
last  for  ever ;  so  I  was  taken  out  of  prison,  after  five  months, 
put  on  board  a  ship,  and  sent  off,  with  two  hundred  more, 
to  the  plantations.  We  had  but  an  indifferent  passage ;  for, 
being  all  confined  in  the  hold,  more  than  a  hundred  of  our 
people  died  for  want  of  fresh  air ;  and  those  that  remained 
were  sickly  enough,  God  knows.  When  we  came  ashore, 
we  were  sold  to  the  planters,  and  I  was  bound  for  seven 
years  more.*  As  I  was  no  scholar  (for  I  did  not  know  my 
letters),  I  was  obliged  to  work  among  the  negroes  ;  and  I 
served  out  my  time,^  as  in  duty  bound  to  do. 

"  When  my  time  was  expired,  I  worked  my  passage  home, 
and  glad  I  was  to  see  Old  E^land  again,  because  I  loved 
my  country.  I  was  airaid,  however,  that  I  should  be 
indicted  for  a  -mgabond  once  more,  so  I  did  not  much  care 
to  go  down  into  the  country,  but  kept  about  the  town,  and 
did  little  jobs  when  *i  could  get  them. 

"  I  was  very  happy  in  this  manner  for  some  time,  till  one 
evening,  coming  home  from  work,  two  men  knocked  me 
down,  and  then  desired  me  to  stand.  They  belonged  to  a 
press-gang.  *  I  was  carried  before  the  justice ;  and,  as  I 
could  give  no  account  of  myself,  I  had  my  choice  left, 
whether  to  go  on  board  a  man-of-war,  or  list  for  a  soldier : 
I  chose  the  latter ;  and  in  this  post  of  a  gentleman,  I  served 
two  campaigns  in  Flanders,  was  at  the  battles  of  Yal  and 
Fontenoy,  and  received  but  one  wound,  through  the  breast 
hmte ;  but  the  doctor  of  our  regiment  soon  made  me  well 


again. 


"  When  the  peace  came  on,  I  was  ilischarged ;  and  as  I 

1  It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  observe,  that  such  infringements  upon 
the  liberty  of  the  subject  have  been  long  since  put  an  end  to  ;  and  that, 
generally  speaking,  our  soldiers  and  sailors  are  no  longer  exposed  to 
such  hardships  and  cruelties. 
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could  not  work,  because  my  wound  was  sometimes  trotlble- 
8ome,  I  listed  for  a  landman  in  the  East  India  Company's 
senice.  I  here  fought  the  French  in  six  pitched  battles ; 
and  I  verily  believe,  that,  if  I  could  read  or  write,  our  cap- 
tain would  have  made  me  a  corporal.  But  it  was  not  my 
good  fortune  to  have  any  promotion,  for  I  soon  fell  sick,  and 
so  got'leave  to  return  home  again,  with  forty  pounds  in  my 
pocket.  This  was  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  war,  and 
I  hoped  to  be  set  on  shore,  and  to  have  the  pleasure  of 
spending  my  money ;  but  the  government  wanted  men,  and 
so  I  was  pressed  for  a  sailor  before  ever  I  could  set  foot 
on  shore. 

"The  boatswain  found  me,  as  he  said,  an  obstinate  feUow : 
he  swore  he  knew  that  I  understood  my  business  well,  but 
that  I  shammed  Abraham*  merely  to  be  idle;  but,  God  knows 
I  knew  nothing  of  sea-businesfl^  and  he  beat  me  without  con- 
sidering what  he  was  about.  I  had  still,  however,  my  forty 
pounds,  and  that  was  some  comfort  to  me  under  every  * 
beating ;  and  the  money  I  might  have  had  to  this  day,  but 
that  our  ship  was  taken  by  the  French,  and  so  I  lost  all. 

**  Our  crew  was  carried  into  Brest,  and  many  of  them 
died,  because  they  were  not  used  to  live  in  a  gaol ;  but  for 
my  part,  it  was  nothing  to  me,  for  I  was  seasoned.  One 
night,  as  I  was  asleep  on  the  bed  of  boards,  with  a  warm 
blanket  about  me  (for  I  always  loved  to  lie  well),  I  was 
awakened  by  the  boatswain,  who  had  a  dark  lantern  in  his 
hand;  'Jack,*  says  he  to  me,  *will  you  knock  out  the 
French  sentries'  brains?* — *  I  don't  care,*  says  I,  striving  to 
keep  myself  awake,  •  if  I  lend  a  hand.' — *  Then  follow  me^* 
says  he,  '  and  I  hope  we  shall  do  their  business.' — So  up  I 
got,  and  tied  my  blanket  (which  was  all  the  clothes  I  had) 
about  my  middle,  and  went  with  him  to  fight  the  French- 


1  Shammed  Abraham. — A  low  phrase,  implying  that  the  person  of 
whom  it  is  said  pretends  not  to  know  how  to  do  a  thing,  in  order  to 
escape  the  trouble  vi  doing  it. 
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men.     I  hate  the  French,  because  they  are  all  slaves,  and 
wear  wooden  shoes. ^ 

"  Though  we  had  no  arms,  one  Englishman  is  able  to  beat 
fi.ve  French  at  any  time ;  so  we  went  down  to  the  door,  where 
both  the  sentries  were  posted,  and,  rushing  upon  them, 
seized  their  arms  in  a  moment,  and  knocked  them  down. 
From  thence  nine  of  us  ran  together  to  the  quay ;  and, 


^  The  same  author,  in  the  "  The  Good-natured  Man/^  (Act  III.,)  has 
given  a  still  more  amusing  account  of  the  prejudices  which  the  lower 
order  of  the  people  formerly  entertained  towards  the  French.  Such 
prejudices  were  m  those  days  encouraged,  not  only  in  these  countries 
but  also  in  Europe  generally.  It  is  gratifying  to  think,  however,  that 
since  the  Schoolmaster  came  abroad  they  are  fast  disappearing.  The 
following  admirable  observations  on  this  point  are  from  M.  Willm's 
excellent  Treatise  on  Popular  Education:* — *'To  dispose  our  youth 
towards  patriotism,  to  malce  them  love  France,  and  be  ready  to  devote 
themselves  for  her  in  the  hour  of  danger,  it  is  not  necessary  to  inspire  them 
witK  hatred  towards  foreigners :  education  can  be  quite  national  and  quite 
French  without  ceasing  to  be  human.  France  is  powerful  enough  to  have 
no  need  of  fortifying  herself  by  hatred  for  other  nations ;  and  she  may 
allow  ancient  prejudices  to  fall,  without  being  thereby  weakened.  In 
the  books  we  place  in  the  hands  of  our  children,  I  would  not  imitate 
the  example  set  in  some  parts  of  Germauy,  where  patriotism  seems  to 
he  made  to  consist  principally  in  horror  of  the  French  name.  Let  a 
just  war  arise,  and  our  solaiers  will  fight  the  enemy,  inspired  solely  by 
a  love  of  their  country  and  by  duty.  To  such  declamations  of  hatred 
against  foreigners,  I  am  happy  and  proud  to  be  able  to  oppose  the 
noble  words,  recently  uttered  by  one  of  our  most  illustrious  writers.+ 
*  Patriotism  is  the  first  sentiment,  the  first  duty  of  man,  whom  nature 
binds  to  his  country  before  all  things,  by  the  ties  of  family,  and  of 
nature,  which  is  only  the  family  enlarged.  Why  is  it  sweet  to  die  for 
one's  country  ?  Because  it  is  to  die  for  more  than  ourself.  for  some- 
thing divine,  for  the  continuance,  for  the  perpetuity  of  that  immortal 
fJEunily  which  has  brought  us  forth,  and  from  which  we  have  received 
our  all.  But  there  are  two  kinds  of  patriotism  :  there  is  one  composed 
of  the  hatreds,  prejudices,  and  gross  antipathies  which  nations,  rendered 
't>rutal  by  governments  interested  in  disuniting  them,  cherish  against 
each  other.  This  patriotism  is  cheap ;  all  it  requires  is,  to  be  ignorant, 
to  hate,  and  revile.  There  is  anotncr,  which,  whilst  it  loves  its  own 
country  above  every  thing,  allows  its  sympathies  to  flow  beyond  the  bar- 
riers of  race,  of  language,  or  of  territories,  and  regards  the  various 
nationalities  as  part  of  uiat  great  whole,  of  which  the  various  nations 
are  so  many  rays,  but  of  which  civilization  is  the  centre :  it  is  the 
patriotism  of  religion,  it  is  that  of  philosophers,  it  is  that  of  the  greatest 
men  of  the  state,  and  it  was  that  of  the  men  of  J  789.*'* 

*  See  Introduction,  page  24.  {  Lamartine. 
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seizing  the  first  boat  we  met,  got  out  of  the  harbour,  and 
put  to  sea.  We  had  not  been  here  three  days  before  we 
were  taken  up  by  the  Dorset  privateer,  who  were  glad  of  so 
many  good  hands.;  and  we  consented  to  run  our  chance. 
However,  we  had  not  as  much  good  luck  as  we  expected.  In 
three  days  we  fell  in  with  the  Pompadour  privateer,  of  forty 
guns,  while  we  had  but  twenty-three;  so  to  it  we  went  yard- 
arm  and  yard-arm.  The  fight  lasted  for  three  hours ;  and 
I  verily  believe  we  should  have  taken  the  Frenchman,  had 
we  but  had  some  more  men  left  behind ;  but,  unfortunately, 
we  lost  all  our  men  just  as  we  were  going  to  get  the  victor}*. 

"I  was  once  more  in  the  power  of  the  French;  and  I 
believe  it  would  have  gone  hard  with  me  had  I  been  brought 
back  to  Brest ;  but,  by  good  fortune,  we  were  re-taken  by 
the  Yiper.  I  had  almost  forgot  to  tell  you,  that,  in  that 
engagement,  I  was  wounded  ill  two  places  :  I  lost  four  fin- 
gers of  the  left  hand,  and  my  leg  was  shot  off.  If  I  had 
had  the  good  fortune  to  have  lost  my  leg  and  the  use  of  my 
hand  on  board  a  king's  ship,  and  not  on  board  a  privateer,  I 
should  have  been  entitled  to  clothmg  and  maintenance 
during  the  rest  of  my  life ;  but  that  was  not  my  chance  : 
one  man  is  bom  with  a  silver  spoon  in  his  mouth,  and 
another  with  a  wooden  ladle.  However,  blessed  be  God  I  I 
enjoy  good  health,  and  will  for  ever  love  liberty  and  Old 
England.  Liberty,  property,  and  Old  England  for  ever, 
huzza  !** 

Thus  saying,  he  limped  off,  leaving  me  in  admiration  at 
his  intrepidity  and  content ;  nor  could  I  avoid  acknowledg- 
ing, that  an  habitual  acquaintance  with  misery  serves  better 
than  philosophy  to  teach  us  to  despise  it . 


I ^THE  SI£OB  OF  CALAIS. 


Edwaud  in.,  after  the  battle  of  Cressy,  laid  siege  to  Calais. 
He  had  fortified  his  camp  in  so  impregnable  a  manner,  that 
all  the  efforts  of  France  proved  ineffectual  to  rais^  \Vi<^%\^^. 
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or  throw  suocours  into  the  city.  The  citizens,  under  Count 
Vienne,  their  gallant  governor,  made  an  admirable  defence. 
France  had  now  put  the  sickle  into  her  second  harvest  since 
Edward,  with  his  victorious  army,  sat  down  before  the  town. 
The  eyes  of  all  Europe  were  intent  on  the  issue.  At  length 
famine  did  more  for  Edward  than  arms.  After  suffering 
unheard-of  calamities,  they  resolved  to  attempt  the  enemy's 
camp.  They  boldly  sallied  forth :  the  English  joined  battle ; 
and,  after  a  long  and  desperate  engagement.  Count  Vienne 
was  taken  prisoner,  and  the  citizens  who  survived  the 
slaughter  retired  within  their  gates.  The  command  devolv- 
ing upon  Eustace  St.  Pierre,  a  man  of  mean  birth,  but  of 
exalted  virtue,  he  offered  to  capitulate  with  Edward,  pro- 
vided he  permitted  them  to  depart  with  life  and  liberty. 
Edward,  to  avoid  the  imputation  of  cruelty,  consented  to 
spare  the  bulk  of  the  plebeiaiis,  provided  they  delivered  up 
to  him  six  of  their  principal  citizens  with  halters  about  their 
necks,  as  victims  of  due  atonement  for  that  spirit  of  rebellion 
with  which  they  had  inflamed  the  vulgar.  When  his  mes- 
senger, Sir  Walter  Mauny,  delivered  the  terms,  consterna- 
tion and  pale  dismay  were  impressed  on  every  countenance. 
To  a  long  and  dead  silence,  deep  sighs  and  groans  succeeded, 
till  Eustace  St.  Pierre,  getting  up  to  a  little  eminence,  thus 
addressed  the  assembly : — "  My  friends,  we  are  brought  to 
great  straits  this  day.  We  must  either  yield  to  the  terms 
of  our  cruel  and  ensnaring  conqueror,  or  yield  up  our  tender 
infants,  our  wives,  and  daughters  to  the  mercy  of  the  blood- 
thirsty and  brutal  soldiers.  Is  there  any  expedient  left 
whereby  we  may  avoid  the  guilt  and  infamy  of  delivering 
up  those  who  have  suffered  every  misery  with  you  on  the 
one  hand,  or  the  desolation  and  horror  of  a  sacked  city  on 
the  other?  There  is,  my  friends,  there  is  one  expedient  left 
— a  gracious,  an  excellent,  a  god-like  expedient !  Is  there 
any  here  to  whom  virtue  is  dearer  than  life  ?  Let  him  offer 
himself  an  oblation  for  the  safety  of  his  people ;  he  shall  not 
fail  of  a  blessed  approbation  from  that  Power  who  offered  up 
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his  only  Son  for  the  salvation  of  mankind.**  He  spoke ;  but 
an  universal  silence  ensued.  Each  man  looked  around  for 
the  example  of  that  virtue  and  magnanimity  which  all  wished 
to  approve  in  themselves,  though  they  wanted  the  resolution. 
At  length  St.  Pierre  resumed : — "  I  doubt  not  but  there  are 
many  here  as  ready,  nay,  more  zealous  of  this  martyrdom 
than  I  can  be,  though  the  station  to  which  I  am  raised  by 
the  captivity  of  Lord  Vienne,  imparts  a  right  to  be  the  first 
in  giving  my  life  for  your  sakes.  I  give  it  freely :  I  give  it 
cheerfully.  Who  comes  next  ?"  **  Your  son,"  exclaimed  a 
youth  not  yet  come  to  maturity,  "  Ah,  my  child,"  cried  St. 
Pierre,  "I  am  then  twice  sacrificed.  But,  no,  I  have 
rather  begotten  thee  a  second  time.  Thy  years  are  few,  but 
full,  my  son.  The  victim  of  virtue  has  reached  the  utmost 
purpose  and  goal  of  mortality.  Who  next,  my  friends  ? 
This  is  the  hour  of  heroes  !^*'  Your  kinsman !  *'  cried  John 
de  Aire.  "  Your  kinsman  I "  cried  James  Wissant.  **  Your 
kinsman!"  cried  Peter  Wissant.  "Ah!"  exclaimed  Sir 
Walter  Mauny,  bursting  into  tears;  "why  was  not  I  a 
citizen  of  Calais?"  The  sixth  victim  was  still  wanting,  but 
was  quickly  supplied  by  lot  from  numbers  who  were  now 
emulous  of  so  ennobling  an  example.  The  keys  of  the  city 
were  then  delivered  to  Sir  Walter.  He  took  the  six 
prisoners  into  his  custody;  then  ordered  the  gates  to  be 
opened,  and  gave  charge  to  his  attendants  to  conduct  the 
remaining  citizens,  with  their  families,  through  the  camp  of 
the  English.  Before  they  departed,  however,  they  desired 
permission  to  take  their  last  adieu  of  their  deliverers.  What 
a  parting !  what  a  scene !  They  crowded,  with  their  wives 
and  children,  about  St.  Pierre  and  his  fellow-prisoners. 
They  embraced;  they  clung  around;  they  fell  prostrate 
before  them.  They  groaned;  they  wept  aloud;  and  the 
joint  clamour  of  their  mourning  passed  the  gates  of  the  city, 
and  was  heard  throughout  the  English  camp.  The  English 
by  this  time  were  apprised  of  what  passed  within  Calais. 
They  heard  the  voice  of  lamentation,  and  their  souls  ^«c^ 
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touched  with  compassion :  each  of  the  soldiers  prepared  a 
portion  of  their  own  victuals  to  welcome  and  entertain  the 
half-famished  inhabitants;  and  they  loaded  them  with  as 
much  as  their  present  weakness  was  able  to  bear,  in  order  to 
supply  them  with  sustenance  by  the  way.  At  length  St. 
Pierre  and  his  fellow-victims  appeared  under  the  conduct  of 
Sir  Walter  and  a  guard.  All  the  tents  of  the  English  were 
instantly  emptied.  The  soldiers  poured  from  all  parts,  and 
arranged  themselves  on  each  side,  to  behold,  to  contemplate, 
to  admire  this  little  band  of  patriots,  as  they  passed.  They 
bowed  down  to  them  on  all  sides.  They  murmured  their 
applause  of  that  virtue  which  they  could  not  but  revere  even 
in  enemies ;  and  they  regarded  those  ropes,  which  they  had 
voluntarily  assumed  about  their  necks,  as  ensigns  of  greater 
dignity  than  that  of  the  British  garter.  As  soon  as  they 
had  reached  the  presence,  "  Mauny,"  says  the  monarch,  "  are 
these  the  principal  inhabitants  of  Calais?"  "They  are," 
says  Mauny ;  "  they  are  not  only  the  principal  men  of  Calais, 
they  are  the  principal  men  of  France,  my  lord,  if  virtue  has 
any  share  in  the  act  of  ennobling."  "  Were  they  delivered 
peaceably?"  says  Edward;  "was  there  no  resistance,  no 
commotion  among  the  people  ?"  "  Not  in  the  least,  my  lord ; 
the  people  would  all  have  perished,  rather  than  have  delivered 
the  least  of  these  to  your  majesty.  They  are  self-delivered, 
self-devoted,  and  come  to  offer  up  their  inestimable  heads  as 
an  example  equivalent  for  the  ransom  of  thousands."  Edward 
was  secretly  piqued  at  this  reply  of  Sir  Walter;  but  he 
knew  the  privilege  of  a  British  subject,  and  suppressed  his 
resentment.  "  Experience,"  says  he,  "  has  ever  shown,  that 
lenity  only  serves  to  invite  people  to  new  crimes.  Severity 
at  times  is  indispensably  necessary  to  deter  subjects  into 
submission,  by  punishment  and  example.  Gro,"  he  cried  to 
an  officer,  "  lead  these  men  to  execution.  Your  rebellion," 
continued  he,  addressing  himself  to  St.  Pierre,  "  your  rebel 
lion  against  me,  the  natural  heir  of  your  crown,  is  highly 
aggravated  by  your  present  presumption  and  affront  of  my 
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power."  "  We  have  nothing  to  ask  of  your  majesty,"  said 
Eustace,  "  save  what  you  cannot  refuse  us."  "  What  is 
that'*'  "Your  esteem,  my  lord,"  said  Eustace,  and  went 
out  with  his  companions. 

At  this  instant  a  sound  of  trumpets  was  heard  throughout 
the  camp.  The  queen  had  just  arrived  with  a  powerful 
reinforcement  of  gallant  troops.  Sir  Walt-er  Mauny  flew 
to  receive  her  majesty,  and  briefly  informed  her  of  the  par- 
ticulars respecting  the  six  victims. 

As  soon  as  she  had  been  welcomed  by  Edward  and  his 
court,  she  desired  a  private  audience.  **  My  lord,"  said  she, 
"  the  question  I  am  to  enter  upon  is  not  touching  the  lives 
of  a  few  mechanics,  it  respects  the  honour  of  the  English 
nation ;  it  respects  the  glory  of  my  Edward,  my  husband, 
my  king.  You  think  you  have  sentenced  six  of  your 
3nemies  to  death.  No,  my  lord ;  they  have  sentenced 
themselves ;  and  their  execution  would  be  the  execution  ot 
their  own  orders,  not  the  orders  of  Edward.  They  have 
behaved  themselves  worthily ;  they  have  behaved  themselves 
greatly.  I  cannot  but  respect,  while  I  envy  them,  for 
leaving  us  no  share  in  the  honour  of  this  action,  save  that  of 
granting  a  poor,  an  indispensable  pardon.  I  admit  they 
have  deserved  every  thing  that  is  evD  at  your  hands.  They 
have  proved  the  most  inveterate  and  efficacious  of  your 
enemies.  They  alone  have  withstood  the  rapid  course  of 
your  conquests,  and  have  withheld  from  you  the  crown  to 
which  you  were  bom.  Is  it  therefore  that  you  would  reward 
them  ?  that  you  would  gratify  their  desires  ?  that  you  would 
indulge  their  ambition,  and  inwreathe  them  with  everlasting 
glory  and  applause  ?  But,  if  such  a  death  would  exalt 
mechanics  over  the  fame  of  the  most  illustrious  heroes,  how 
would  the  name  of  Edward,  with  all  his  triumphs,  be  tar- 
nished thereby  ?  Would  it  not  be  said,  that  magnanimity 
and  virtue  are  grown  odious  in  the  eyes  of  the  monarch  of 
Britain  ?  and  that  the  objects  whom  he  destines  to  the  pun- 
ishment of  felons,  are  the  very  men  who  deserve  the  praise 
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and  esteem  of  mankind  ?  The  stage  on  which  they  would 
suffer,  would  be  to  them  a  stage  of  honour,  but  a  stage  of 
shame  to  Edward ;  a  reproach  to  his  conquests ;  an  indelible 
disgrace  to  his  name.  No,  my  lord.  Let  us  rather  disap- 
point these  haughty  burghers,  who  wish  to  invest  themselves 
with  glory  at  our  expense.  We  cannot  wholly  deprive  them 
of  the  merit  of  a  sacrifice  so  nobly  intended,  but  we  may  cut 
them  short  of  their  desires :  in  the  place  of  that  death,  by 
which  their  glory  would  be  consummate,  let  us  bury  them 
imder  gifts  ;  let  us  put  them  to  confusion  with  applauses : 
we  shall  thereby  defeat  them  of  that  popular  opinion,  which 
never  fails  to  attend  those  who  suffer  in  the  cause  of  virtue.'' 
"  I  am  convinced :  you  have  prevailed.  Be  it  so,"  replied 
Edward;  "prevent  the  execution;  have  them  instantly 
before  us."  They  came  ;  when  the  queen,  with  an  aspect 
and  accents  diffusing  sweetness,  thus  bespoke  them :  "  Na- 
tives of  France,  and  inhabitants  of  Calais,  ye  have  put  us 
to  a  vast  expense  of  blood  and  treasure  in  the  recovery  of 
our  just  and  natural  inheritance,  but  you  have  acted  up  to 
the  best  of  an  erroneous  judgment;  and  we  admire  and 
honour  in  you  that  valour  and  virtue,  by  which  we  are  so 
long  kept  out  of  our  rightful  possessions.  You  noble 
burghers ;  you  excellent  citizens  I  though  you  were  tenfold 
the  enemies  of  our  person  and  our  throne,  we  can  feel 
nothing  on  our  part,  save  respect  and  affection  for  you. 
You  have  been  sufficiently  tested.  We  loose  your  chains ; 
we  snatch  you  from  the  scaffold ;  and  we  thank  you  for  that 
lesson  of  humiliation  which  you  teach  us,  when  you  show  us 
that  excellence  is  not  of  blood,  of  title,  or  station ;  that 
virtue  gives  a  dignity  superior  to  that  of  kings ;  and  that 
those  whom  the  Almighty  informs  with  sentiments  like 
yours,  are  justly  and  eminently  raised  above  all  human  dis- 
tinctions. You  are  now  free  to  depart  to  your  kinsfolk, 
your  countrjrmen,  to  all  those  whose  lives  and  liberties  you 
have  so  nobly  redeemed,  provided  you  refuse  not  the  token 
of  our  esteem.    Yet,  we  would  rather  bind  you  to  ourselves 
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hj  every  endearing  obligation ;  and,  for  this  purpose,  we  offer 
to  you  your  choice  of  the  gifts  and  honours  that  Edward 
has  to  bestow.  Kivals  for  fame,  but  always  friends  to  virtue, 
we  wish  that  England  were  entitled  to  call  you  her  sons." 
"Ah,  my  country!"  exclaimed  Pierre,  "it  is  now  that  I 
tremble  for  you.  Edward  only  wins  our  cities  ;  but  Philippa 
conquers  our  hearts."  "  Brave  St.  Pierre,"  said  the  queen, 
"  wherefore  look  you  so  dejected  ?"  "  Ah,  madam ! "  replied 
St.  Pierre,  "  when  I  meet  with  such  another  opportunity  of 
dying,  I  shall  not  regret  that  I  survived  this  day/* 


Vn THE   CHOICE   OF  HERCULES. 

When  Hercules  was  in  that  part  of  his  youth  in  which  it 
was  natural  for  him  to  consider  what  course  of  life  he  ought 
to  pursue,  he  one  day  retired  into  a  desert,  where  the  silence 
and  solitude  of  the  place  very  much  favoured  his  meditations. 
As  he  was  musing  on  his  present  condition,  and  very  much 
perplexed  in  himself  on  the  state  of  life  he  should  choose, 
he  saw  two  women  of  a  larger  stature  than  ordinary 
approaching  towards  him.  One  of  them  had  a  very  noble  , 
air,  and  graceful  deportment ;  her  beauty  was  natural  and 
easy,  her  person  clean  and  unspotted,  her  eyes  cast  towards 
the  ground  with  an  agreeable  reserve,  her  motion  and 
behaviour  full  of  modesty,  and  her  raiment  as  white  as 
snow.  The  other  had  a  great  deal  of  health  and  floridness 
in  her  countenance,  which  she  had  helped  with  an  artificial 
white  and  red ;  and  she  endeavoured  to  appear  more  grace- 
ful than  ordinary  in  her  mien,  by  a  mixture  of  affectation 
in  all  her  gestures.  She  had  a  wonderful  confidence  and 
assurance  in  her  looks,  and  all  the  variety  of  colours  in  her 
dress  that  she  thought  were  the  most  proper  to  show  her 
complexion  to  advantage.  She  cast  her  eyes  upon  herself, 
then  turned  them  on  those  that  were  present,  to  see  how 
they  liked  her;  and  often  looked  on  the  figure  she  made  in 
her  own  shadow.    Upon  her  nearer  approach  to  Herculea> 
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she  stepped  before  the  other  lady,  who  came  forward  with 
a  regular  composed  carriage;  and,  rumiing  up  to  him, 
accosted  him  after  the  following  manner : — 

"  My  dear  Hercules,"  says  she,  "  I  find  you  are  very 
much  divided  in  your  thoughts  upon  the  way  of  life  that 
you  ought  to  choose :  be  my  friend,  and  follow  me ;  I  will 
lead  you  into  the  possession  of  pleasure,  and  out  of  the 
reach  of  pain,  and  remove  you  from  all  the  noise  and  dis- 
quietude of  business.  The  affairs  of  either  war  or  peace 
shall  have  no  power  to  disturb  you.  Your  whole  employ- 
ment shall  be  to  make  your  life  easy,  and  to  entertain  every 
sense  with  its  proper  gratifications.  Sumptuous  tables,  beds 
of  roses,  clouds  of  perfumes,  concerts  of  music,  crowds  of 
beauties,  are  all  in  readiness  to  receive  you.  Come  along 
with  me  into  this  region  of  delights,  this  world  of  pleasure, 
and  bid  farewell  for  ever  to  care,  to  pain,  to  business." 

Hercules,  hearing  the  lady  talk  after  this  manner,  desired 
to  know  her  name ;  to  which  she  answered,  "  My  friends, 
and  those  who  are  well  acquainted  with  me,  call  me  Hap- 
piness ;  but  my  enemies,  and  those  who  would  injure  my 
reputation,  have  given  me  the  name  of  Pleasure." 

By  this  time  the  other  lady  was  come  up,  who  addressed 
herself  to  the  young  hero  in  a  very  different  manner. 

"Hercules,"  says  she,  "I  offer  myself  to  you,  because  I 
know  you  are  descended  from  the  gods,  and  give  proofs  of 
that  descent  by  your  love  of  virtue,  and  application  to  the 
studies  proper  for  your  age.  This  makes  me  hope  you  will 
gain,  both  for  yourself  and  me,  an  immortal  reputation. 
But,  before  I  invite  you  into  my  society  and  friendship,  I 
will  be  open  and  sincere  with  you,  and  must  lay  down  this 
as  an  established  truth,  that  there  is  nothing  truly  valuable 
which  can  be  purchased  without  pains  and  labour.  The 
gods  have  set  a  price  upon  every  real  and  noble  pleasure. 
If  you  would  gain  the  favour  of  the  Deity,  you  must  be  at 
the  pains  of  worshipping  him;  if  the  friendship  of  good 
men,  you  must  study  to  oblige   them ;  if  you  would  be 
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honoured  by  your  country,  you  must  take  care  to  serve  it ; 
in  short,  if  you  would  be  eminent  in  war  or  peace,  you 
must  become  master  of  all  the  qualifications  that  can  make 
you  so.  These  are  the  only  terms  and  conditions  upon 
which  I  can  propose  happiness."  The  goddess  of  Pleasure 
here  broke  in  upon  her  discourse.  "  You  see,"  said  she, 
**  Hercules,  by  her  own  confession,  the  way  to  her  pleasures 
is  long  and  difficult ;  whereas  that  which  I  propose  is  short 
and  easy."  "  Alas !"  said  the  other  lady,  whose  visage 
glowed  with  passion,  made  up  of  scorn  and  pity,  "  what  are 
the  pleasures  you  propose  ?  To  eat  before  you  are  hungry, 
drink  before  you  are  athirst,  sleep  before  you  are  tired;  to 
gratify  appetites  before  they  are  raised,  and  raise  such 
appetites  as  nature  never  planted.  You  never  heard  the 
most  delicious  music,  which  is  the  praise  of  one's  self;  nor 
saw  the  most  beautiful  object,  which  is  the  work  of  one's 
own  hands.  Your  votaries  pass  away  their  youth  in  a 
dream  of  mistaken  pleasures,  while  they  are  hoarding  up 
anguish,  torment,  and  remorse  for  old  age. 

**  As  for  me,  I  am  the  friend  of  gods  and  of  good  men,  an 
agreeable  companion  to  the  artisan,  a  household  guardian 
to  the  fathers  of  families,  a  patron  and  protector  of  servants, 
an  associate  in  all  true  and  generous  friendships.  The  ban- 
quets of  my  votaries  are  never  costly,  but  always  delicious ; 
for  none  eat  and  drink  at  them  who  are  not  invited  by 
hunger  and  thirst.  Their  slumbers  are  sound,  and  their 
wakings  cheerful.  My  young  men  have  the  pleasure  of 
hearing  themselves  praised  by  those  who  are  in  years ;  and 
those  who  are  in  years,  of  being  honoured  by  those  who  are 
young.  In  a  word,  my  followers  are  favoured  by  the  gods, 
beloved  by  their  acquaintance,  esteemed  by  their  country, 
and,  after  the  close  of  their  labours,  honoured  by  posterity." 

We  know,  by  the  life  of  this  memorable  hero,  to  which  of 
these  two  ladies  he  gave  up  his  heart :  and  I  believe  every 
one  who  reads  this,  will  do  him  the  justice  to  approve 
his  choice. 
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Vm ^THB   VISION   OP  MIRZA. 

When  I  was  at  Grand  Cairo  I  picked  up  several  Oriental 
manuscripts,  which  I  have  still  by  me.  Among  others,  I 
met  with  one  entitled  The  Visions  of  Mirza,  which  I  have 
read  over  with  great  pleasure.  I  intend  to  give  it  to  the 
public,  when  I  have  no  other  entertainment  for  them  ;  and 
shall  begin  with  the  first  division,  which  I  have  translated 
word  for  word  as  follows : — 

"  On  the  fifth  day  of  the  moon,  which,  according  to  the 
custom  of  my  forefathers,  I  always  keep  holy,  after  having 
washed  myself,  and  offered  up  my  morning  devotions,  I 
ascended  the  high  hill  of  Bagdat,  in  order  to  pass  the  rest  of 
the  day  in  meditation  and  prayer.  As  I  was  here  airing 
myself  on  the  tops  of  the  mountains,  I  fell  into  a  profound 
contemplation  on  the  vanity  of  human  life;  and  passing 
from  one  thought  to  another,  surely,  said  I,  man  is  but  a 
shadow,  and  life  a  dream.  Whilst  I  was  thus  musing,  I  cast 
my  eyes  towards  the  summit  of  a  rock  that  was  not  far  from 
me,  where  I  discovered  one  in  the  habit  of  a  shepherd,  with 
a  musical  instrument  in  his  hand.  As  I  looked  upon  him,  he 
applied  it  to  his  lips,  and  began  to  play.  The  sound  of  it 
was  exceeding  sweet,  and  wrought  into  a  variety  of  tunes 
that  were  inexpressibly  melodious,  and  altogether  different 
from  any  thing  I  had  ever  heard ;  they  put  me  in  mind  of 
those  heavenly  airs  that  are  played  to  the  departed  souls  of 
good  men,  upon  their  first  arrival  in  Paradise,  to  wear  out 
the  impressions  of  the  last  agonies,  and  qualify  them  for  the 
pleasures  of  that  happy  place.  My  heart  melted  away  in 
secret  raptures. 

"  I  had  been  often  told,  that  the  rock  before  me  was  the 
haunt  of  a  genius,  and  that  several  had  been  entertained 
with  music  who  had  passed  by  it  5  but  never  heard  that  the 
musician  had  before  made  himself  visible.  When  he  had 
raised  my  thoughts  by  those  transporting  airs  which  he 
played,  to  taste  the  pleasures  of  his  conversation,  as  I  looked 
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upon  him  like  one  astonished,  he  beckoned  to  me,  and  hy 
the  waving  of  his  hand  directed  me  to  approach  the  place 
where  he  sat.  I  drew  near  with  that  reverence  which  is  due 
to  a  superior  nature ;  and,  as  my  heart  was  entirely  sub- 
dued by  the  captivating  strains  I  had  heard,  I  fell  down  at 
his  feet  and  wept.  The  genius  smiled  upon  me  with  a  look 
of  compassion  and  affability,  that  familiarized  him  to  my 
imagination,  and  at  once  dispelled  all  the  fears  and  appre- 
hensions  with  which  I  approached  him.  He  lifted  me  up 
from  the  ground,  and  taking  me  by  the  hand,  '  Mirza,'  said 
he,  *  I  have  heard  thee  in  thy  soliloquies  ;  follow  me.* 

"  He  then  led  me  to  the  highest  pinnacle  of  the  rock,  and 
placing  me  on  the  top  of  it,  '  Cast  thy  eyes  eastward,*  said 
he,  '  and  tell  me  what  thou  seest.*  '  I  see,'  said  I,  '  a  huge 
valley,  and  a  prodigious  tide  of  water  rolling  through  it.* 

•  The  valley,  that  thou  seest,'  said  he,  *is  the  vale  of  misery, 
and  the  tide  of  water  that  thou  seest,  is  part  of  the  great 
tide  of  eternity.*  *  What  is  the  reason,*  said  I,  '  that  the 
tide  I  see  rises  out  of  a  thick  mist  at  one  end,  and  again 
loses  itself  in  a  thick  mist  at  the  other  ?*  •  What  thou  seest,' 
said  he,  *  is  that  portion  of  eternity,  which  is  called  time, 
measured  out  by  the  sun,  and  reaching  from  the  beginning 
of  the  world  to  its  consummation.  Examine  now,*  said  he, 
*"  this  sea  that  is  thus  bounded  with  darkness  at  both  ends, 
and  tell  me  what  thou  discoverest  in  it.*  *I  see  a  bridge,* 
s^d  I,  '  standing  in  the  midst  of  the  tide.*  *The  bridge 
thou  seest,*  said  he,  *  is  human  life ;  consider  it  attentively.* 
Upon  a  more  leisurely  survey  of  it,  I  found  that  it  consisted 
of  threescore  and  ten  entire  arches,  with  several  broken 
arches,  which,  added  to  those  that  were  entire,  made  up  the 
number  to  about  a  hundred.  As  I  was  counting  the  arches, 
the  genius  told  me,  that  this  bridge  consisted  at  first  of  a 
thousand  arches ;  but  that  a  great  flood  swept  away  the  rest, 
and  left  the  bridge  in  the  ruinous  condition  I  now  beheld  it : 

•  but  tell  me  farther,*  said  he,  *  what  thou  discoverest  on  it.' 

•  I  see  multitudes  of  people  passing  over  it,*  said  I,  *  and  a 
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black  cloud  hanging  on  each  end  of  it.'  As  I  looked  mor? 
attentively,  I  saw  several  of  the  passengers  dropping  through 
the  bridge  into  the  great  tide  that  flowed  underneath  it ; 
and  upon  farther  examination,  perceived  there  were  mnu- 
merable  trap-doors  that  lay  concealed  in  the  bridge,  which 
the  passengers  no  sooner  trode  upon,  than  they  fell  through 
them  into  the  tide,  and  immediately  disappeared.  These 
hidden  pitfalls  were  set  very  thick  at  the  entrance  of  the 
bridge,  so  that  throngs  of  people  no  sooner  broke  through 
the  cloud,  but  many  of  them  fell  into  them.  They  grew 
thinner  towards  the  middle,  but  multiplied  and  lay  closer 
together  towards  the  end  of  the  arches  that  were  entire. 

"  There  were  indeed  some  persons,  but  their  number  was 
very  small,  that  continued  a  kind  of  hobbling  march  on  the 
broken  arches,  but  fell  through,  one  after  another,  being 
quite  tired  and  spent  with  so  long  a  walk. 

"  I  passed  some  time  in  the  contemplation  of  this  wonder- 
ful structure,  and  the  great  variety  of  objects  which  it  pre- 
sented. My  heart  was  filled  with  a  deep  melancholy  to  see 
several  dropping  unexpectedly  in  the  midst  of  mirth  and 
jollity,  and  catching  at  every  thing  that  stood  by  them  to 
save  themselves.  Some  were  looking  up  towards  the  heavens 
in  a  thoughtful  posture,  and  in  the  midst  of  a  speculation 
stumbled  and  fell  out  of  sight.  Multitudes  were  very  busy 
in  the  pursuit  of  bubbles  that  glittered  in  their  eyes,  and 
danced  before  them ;  but  often,  when  they  thought  them- 
selves within  the  reach  of  them,  their  footing  failed,  and 
down  they  sunk.  In  this  confusion  of  objects,  I  observed 
some  with  scimitars  in  their  hands,  who  ran  to  and  fro  upon 
the  bridge,  thrusting  several  persons  on  trap-doors,  which 
did  not  seem  to  lie  in  their  way,  and  which  they  might  have 
escaped,  had  they  not  been  thus  forced  upon  them. 

"The  genius  teeing  me  indulge  myself  in  this  melancholy 
prospect,  told  me,  I  had  dwelt  long  enough  upon  it.  *  Take 
thine  eyes  off  the  bridge,'  said  he,  *  and  tell  me  if  thou  yet 
seest  any  thing  thou  dost  not  comprehend.'     Upon  looking 
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Up,  '  What  mean,'  said  I,  •  those  great  flights  of  birds  that 
are  perpetually  hovering  about  the  bridge,  and  settling  upon 
it  from  time  to  time  ?  I  see  vultures,  harpies,  ravens,  cor- 
morants, and,  among  many  other  feathered  creatures,  several 
little  winged  boys,  that  perch  in  great  numbers  upon  the 
middle  arches.*  •  These,*  said  the  genius,  *  are  envy,  avarice, 
superstition,  despair,  love,  with  the  like  cares  and  passions 
that  infest  human  life.* 

"  I  here  fetched  a  deep  sigh.  Alas,  said  I,  man  was  made 
in  vain  I  how  is  he  given  away  to  misery  and  mortality! 
tortured  in  life,  and  swallowed  up  in  death  1  The  genius, 
being  moved  with  compassion  towards  me,  bid  me  quit  so 
uncomfortable  a  prospect.  *Look  no  more,*  said  he,  'on 
man  in  the  first  stage  of  his  existence,  in  his  setting  out  for 
eternity ;  but  cast  thine  eye  on  that  thick  mist  into  which 
the  tide  bears  the  several  generations  of  mortals  that  fall 
into  it.*  I  directed  my  sight  as  I  was  ordered,  and  (whether 
or  no  the  good  genius  strengthened  it  with  any  supernatural 
force,  or  dissipated  part  of  the  mist  that  was  before  too 
thick  for  the  eye  to  penetrate)  I  saw  the  valley  opening  at 
the  farther  end,  and  spreading  forth  into  an  immense  ocean, 
that  had  a  huge  rock  of  adamant  running  through  i^e  midst  of 
it,  and  dividing  it  into  two  equal  parts.  The  clouds  still  rested 
on  one-half  of  it,  insomuch  that  I  could  discover  nothing 
in  it ;  but  the  other  appeared  to  me  a  vast  ocean,  planted 
with  innumerable  islands,  that  were  covered  with  firuits  and 
flowers,  and  interwoven  with  a  thousand  little  shining  seas 
that  ran  among  them.  I  could  see  persons  di^ssed  in 
glorious  habits,  with  garlands  upon  their  heads,  passing 
among  the  trees,  lying  down  by  the  sides  of  fountains,  or 
resting  on  beds  of  flowers ;  and  could  hear  a  confused  har- 
mony of  singing  birds,  falling  waters,  human  voices,  and 
musical  instruments.  Gladness  grew  in  me  upon  the  dis* 
covery  of  so  delightful  a  scene.  I  wished  for  the  wings  of 
an  eagle,  that  I  might  fly  away  to  those  happy  seats ;  but 
the  genius  told  me  there  was  no  passage  to  them,  except 
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through  the  gates  of  death,  that  I  saw  opening  every 
moment  upon  the  bridge.  '  The  islands/  said  he,  '  that  lie 
so  fresh  and  green  before  thee,  and  with  which  the  whole 
face  of  the  ocean  appears  spotted  as  far  as  thou  canst  see, 
are  more  in  number  than  the  sands  on  the  sea-shore  :  there 
are  m3rriads  of  islands  behind  those  which  thou  here  dis- 
coverest,  reaching  farther  than  thine  eye,  or  even  thine 
imagination  can  extend  itself.  These  are  the  mansions  of 
good  men  after  death,  who,  according  to  the  degree  and 
kinds  of  virtue  in  which  they  excelled,  are  distributed 
among  these  several  islands,  which  abound  with  pleasures  of 
different  kinds  and  degrees,  suitable  to  the  relishes  and  per- 
fections of  those  who  are  settled  in  them  :  every  island  is  a 
paradise  accommodated  to  its  respective  inhabitants.  Are 
not  these,  0  Mirza,  habitations  worth  contending  for? 
Does  life  appear  miserable,  that  gives  the  opportunities  of 
earning  such  a  reward  ?  Is  death  to  be  feared,  that  will 
convey  thee  to  so  happy  an  existence  ?  Think  not  man  was 
made  in  vain,  who  has  such  an  eternity  reserved  for  him.' 
I  gazed  with  inexpressible  pleasure  on  these  happy  islands. 
*At  length,*  said  I,  *show  me  now,  I  beseech  thee,  the 
secrets  th^t  lie  hid  under  those  dark  clouds  that  cover  the 
ocean  on  the  other  side  of  the  rock  of  adamant.*  The 
genius  making  me  no  answer,  I  turned  about  to  address 
myself  to  him  a  second  time,  but  I  found  that  he  had  left 
me.  I  then  turned  again  to  the  vision  which  I  had  been  so 
long  contemplating ;  but,  instead  of  the  rolling  tide,  the 
arched  bridge,  and  the  happy  islands,  I  saw  nothing  but  the 
long  hollow  valley  of  Bagdat,  with  oxen,  sheep,  and  camels 
grazing  upon  the  sides  of  it.** 


IX. — THE   MONK  OF   ST.   FRANCIS. 

A  PooB  monk  of  the  order  of  St.  Francis  came  into  the 
room  to  beg  something  for  his  convent.  The  moment  I  cast 
my  eyes  upon  him,  I  was  determined  not  to  give  him  a  single 
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SOUS;  and  accordingly  I  put  my  purse  into  my  pocket — 
buttoned  it  up — set  myself  a  little  more  upon  my  centre,  and 
advanced  up  gravely  to  him:  there  was  something,  I  fear, 
forbidding  in  my  look :  I  have  his  figure  this  moment  before 
my  eyes,  and  think  there  was  that  in  it  which  deserved  better. 

The  monk,  as  I  judged  from  the  break  in  his  tonsure,  a 
few  scattered  white  hairs  upon  his  temples  being  all  that 
remained  of  it,  might  be  about  seventy ;  but  from  his  eyes 
and  that  sort  of  fire  which  was  in  them,  which  seemed  more 
tempered  by  courtesy  than  years,  could  be  no  more  than 
sixty — truth  might  lie  between — he  was  certainly  sixty-five ; 
and  the  general  au'  of  his  countenance,  notwithstanding 
something  seemed  to  have  been  planting  wrinkles  in  it  before 
their  time,  agreed  to  the  account. 

It  was  one  of  those  heads  which  Guido  has  often  painted — 
mild,  pale,  penetrating ;  free  from  all  common-place  ideas 
of  fat  contented  ignorance  looking  downwards  upon  the 
earth.  It  looked  forwards ;  but  looked  as  if  it  looked  at 
something  beyond  this  world.  How  one  of  his  order  came 
by  it,  heaven  above,  who  let  it  fall  upon  a  monk's  shoulders, 
best  knows ;  but  it  would  have  suited  a  Bramin ;  and  had  I 
met  it  upon  the  plains  of  Indostan,  I  had  reverenced  it. 

The  rest  of  his  outline  may  be  given  in  a  few  strokes ; 
one  might  put  it  into  the  hands  of  any  one  to  design ;  for  it 
was  neither  elegant  nor  otherwise,  but  as  character  and 
expression  made  it  so.  It  was  a  thin,  spare  form,  something 
above  the  common  size,  if  it  lost  not  the  distinction  by  a 
bend  forwards  in  the  figure — but  it  was  the  attitude  of 
entreaty  ;  and,  as  it  now  stands  present  to  my  imagination, 
it  gained  more  than  it  lost  by  it. 

When  he  had  entered  the  room  three  paces,  he  stood  still ; 
and,  laying  his  left  hand  upon  his  breast  (a  slender  white 
staff  with  which  he  journeyed  being  in  his  right),  when  I 
had  got  close  up  to  him,  he  introduced  himself  with  the 
little  story  of  the  wants  of  his  convent,  and  the  poverty  of 
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his  order — and  did  it  with  so  simple  a  grace — and  sndi  an 
air  of  deprecation  was  there  in  the  whole  cast  of  his  look 
and  figure — ^I  was  bewitched  not  to  have  been  struck  with  it. 
A  better  reason  was,  I  had  predetermined  not  to  give  him 
a  single  sous. 

'Tis  very  true,  said  I,  replying  to  a  cast  upwards  with  his 
eyes,  with  which  he  had  concluded  his  address — 'tis  very 
true — and  heaven  be  their  resource  who  have  no  other  but 
the  charity  of  the  world ;  the  stock  of  which,  I  fear,  is  no 
way  sufficient  for  the  many  great  claims  which  are  hourly 
made  upon  it. 

As  I  pronounced  the  words  "  great  claims,"  he  gave  a  slight 
glance  with  his  eye  downwards  upon  the  sleeve  of  his  tunic. 
I  felt  the  full  force  of  the  appeaL  I  acknowledge  it,  said  I — 
a  coarse  habit,  and  that  but  once  in  three  years,  with  meagre 
diet,  are  no  great  matters :  and  the  true  point  of  pity  is, 
as  they  can  be  earned  in  the  world  with  so  little  industry, 
that  your  order  should  wish  to  procure  them  by  pressing 
upon  a  fund  wliich  is  the  property  of  the  lame,  the  blind, 
the  aged,  and  the  infirm.  The  captive  who  lies  down  counting 
over  and  over  again  the  days  of  his  afflictions,  languishes 
also  for  his  share  of  it ;  and  had  you  been  of  the  order  of 
mercy,  instead  of  the  order  of  St.  Francis,  poor  as  I  am, 
continued  I,  pointing  at  my  portmanteau,  full  cheerfully 
should  it  have  been  opened  to  you  for  the  ransom  of  the 
unfortunate.  The  monk  made  me  a  bow.  But,  resumed  I, 
the  unfortunate  of  our  own  country,  surely,  have  the  first 
right;  and  I  have  left  thousands  in  distress  upon  the 
English  shore.  The  monk  gave  a  cordial  wave  with  his 
head,  as  much  as  to  say,  no  doubt,  there  is  misery  enough 
in  every  comer  of  the  world,  as  well  as  within  our  convent. 
But  we  distinguish,  said  I,  laying  my  hand  upon  the  sleeve 
of  his  tunic,  in  return  for  his  appeal — ^we  distinguish,  my 
good  father,  betwixt  those  who  wish  only  to  eat  the  bread  of 
^hpj^  own  labour,  and  those  who  eat  the  bread  of  other 
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f)eo^e*s,  and  have  no  other  plan  in  life,  but  to  get  through 
it  in  sloth  and  ignorance  for  the  love  of  God. 

The  poor  Franciscan  made  no  reply:  a  hectic  of  a 
-moment  passed  across  his  cheek,  but  could  not  tarry. 
Nature  seemed  to  have  done  with  her  resentments  ,in  him : 
he  showed  none — ^but  letting  his  staff  fall  within  his  arm, 
he  pressed  both  his  hands  with  resignation  upon  his  breast, 
and  retired. 

My  heart  smote  me  the  moment  he  shat  the  door.  Pshaw  1 
said  I,  with  an  air  of  carelessness,  three  several  times ;  but 
it  would  not  do :  every  ungracious  syllable  I  had  uttered, 
crowded  back  into  my  imagination ;  I  reflected  I  had  no 
right  over  the  poor  Franciscan,  but  to  deny  him ;  and  that 
the  punishment  of  that  was  enough  to  the  disappointed, 
without  the  addition  of  mikind  language.  I  considered  his 
gray  hairs — ^his  courteous  figure  seemed  to  re-enter,  and 
gently  ask  me  what  injury  he  had  done  me  ?  and  why  I 
4;ould  use  him  thus  ?  I  would  have  given  twenty  livres  for 
an  advocate.  I  have  behaved  very  ill,  said  I  within  myself; 
but  I  have  only  just  set  out  upon  my  travels,  and  shall  learn 
>better  manners  as  I  get  along. 


X. CROSSING  THE  ATLANTIC. 

To  an  American  visiting  Europe,  the  long  voyage  he  has  to 
make  is  an  excellent  preparative.  From  the  moment  you 
Jose  sight  of  the  land  you  have  left,  all  is  vacancy  till  you 
step  on  the  opposite  shore,  and  are  launched  at  once  into 
the  bustle  and  novelties  of  another  world. 

I  have  said  that  at  sea  all  is  vacancy.  I  should  correct 
the  expression.  To  one  given  up  to  day-dreaming,  and  fond 
of  losing  himself  in  reveries,  a  sea-voyage  is  full  of  subjects 
for  meditation ;  but  then  they  are  the  wonders  of  the  deep, 
and  of  the  air,  and  rather  tend  to  abstract  the  mind  from 
worldly  themes.  I  delighted  to  loll  over  the  quarter-railing, 
jor  climb  to  the  main-top  on  a  calm  day,  and  nvwa^  lac  \vss\w* 
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together  on  the  tranquil  bosom  of  a  summer *s  sea;  or  to 
gaze  upon  the  piles  of  golden  clouds  just  peering  above  the 
horizon,  fancy  them  some  fairy  realms,  and  people  them 
with  a  creation  of  my  own ;  or  to  watch  the  gentle  undulating 
billows  rolling  their  silver  volumes,  as  if  to  die  away  on  those 
happy  shores. 

There  was  a  delicious  sensation  of  mingled  security  and 
awe,  with  which  I  looked  down  from  my  giddy  height  on  the 
monsters  of  the  deep  at  their  uncouth  gambols.  Shoals  of 
porpoises  tumbling  about  the  bow  of  the  ship  ;  the  grampus 
slowly  heaving  his  huge  form  above  the  surface ;  or  the 
ravenous  shark  darting  like  a  spectre  through  the  blue 
waters.  My  imagination  would  conjure  up  all  that  I  had 
heard  or  read  of  the  watery  world  beneath  me  ;  of  the  finny 
herds  that  roam  its  fathomless  valleys ;  of  shapeless  monsters 
that  lurk  among  the  very  foundations  of  the  earth ;  and  those 
wild  phantasms  that  swell  the  tales  of  fishermen  and  sailors. 

Sometimes  a  distant  sail  gliding  along  the  edge  of  the 
ocean  would  be  another  theme  of  idle  speculation.  How 
interesting  this  fragment  of  a  world  hastening  to  rejoin  the 
great  mass  of  existence  1  What  a  glorious  monument  of 
human  invention,  that  has  thus  triumphed  over  wind  and 
wave ;  has  brought  the  ends  of  the  earth  in  communion ; 
has  established  an  interchange  of  blessings,  pouring  into  the 
sterile  regions  of  the  north  all  the  luxuries  of  the  south; 
difiusing  the  light  of  knowledge  and  the  charities  of  culti- 
vated life ;  and  has  thus  bound  together  those  scattered 
portions  of  the  human  race,  between  which  nature  seemed 
to  have  thrown  an  insurmountable  barrier ! 

We  one  day  descried  some  shapeless  object  drifting  at  a 
distance.  At  sea,  every  thing  that  breaks  the  monotony  of 
the  surrounding  expanse  attracts  attention.  It  proved  to 
be  the  mast  of  a  ship  that  must  have  been  completely 
wrecked ;  for  there  were  the  remains  of  handkerchiefs,  by 
which  some  of  the  crew  had  fastened  themselves  to  this  spar, 
to  prevent  their  being  washed  off  by  the  waves.    There  wae 
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no  trace  by  which  the  name  of  the  ship  could  be  ascertained. 
The  wreck  had  evidently  drifted  about  for  many  months ; 
clusters  of  shell-fish  had  fastened  about  it,  and  long  sea-weeds 
flaunted  at  its  sides.  But  where,  thought  I,  is  the  crew  ? 
Their  struggle  has  long  been  over ;  they  have  gone  down 
amidst  the  roar  of  the  tempest ;  their  bones  lie  whitening 
in  the  caverns  of  the  deep.  Silence — oblivion, — ^like  the 
waves,  have  closed  over  them ;  and  no  one  can  tell  the  story 
of  their  end. 

What  sighs  have  been  wafted  after  that  shipl  what  prayers 
offered  up  at  the  deserted  fire- side  at  home  I  How  often  has 
the  mistress,  the  wife,  and  the  mother,  pored  over  the  daily 
news,  to  catch  some  casual  intelligence  of  this  rover  of  the 
deep  I  How  has  expectation  darkened  into  anxiety — anxiety 
into  dread — and  dread  into  despair  1  Alas!  not  one  memento 
shall  ever  return  for  love  to  cherish.  All  that  shall  ever  be 
known  is,  that  she  sailed  from  her  port,  "and  was  never 
heard  of  more  I'* 


XI. — ^THE  TOWN  AND  COUNTRY  MICB. 

Once  on  a  time,  so  runs  the  fable, 
A  country  mouse,  right  hospitable, 
Keceiv'd  a  town  mouse  at  his  board. 
Just  as  a  farmer  might  a  lord. 
A  frugal  mouse  upon  the  whole. 
Yet  lov'd  his  friend,  and  had  a  soul, 
Knew  what  was  handsome,  and  would  do't. 
On  just  occasions,  coute  qui  coute. 
He  brought  him  bacon,  nothing  lean ; 
Pudding,  that  might  have  pleas'd  a  dean ; 
Cheese,  such  as  men  in  Suffolk  make. 
But  wish*d  it  Stilton  for  his  sake ; 
Yet,  to  his  guest  though  no  way  sparing, 
He  ate  himself  the  rind  and  paring. 
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Our  courtier  scarce  could  touch  a  bit,- 
But  show'd  Ills  breeding  and  his  wit ; 
He  did  his  best  to  seem  to  eat, 
And  cried  "  I  vow  you're  mighty  neat. 
But  lord,  my  friend,  this  savage  scene  I 
Why  can't  you  come  and  live  with  men  ? 
Consider,  mice,  like  men,  must  die. 
Both  small  and  great,  both  you  and  I : 
Then  spend  your  life  in  joy  and  sport ; 
This  doctrine,  friend,  I  leam'd  at  court." 
The  veriest  hermit  in  the  nation 
May  yield,  we  know,  to  strong  temptation. 
Away  they  come,  through  thick  and  thin. 
To  a  tall  house  near  Lincoln's  Inn : 
*Twas  on  the  night  of  a  debate. 
When  all  their  lordships  had  sat  late. 

Behold  the  place,  where  if  a  poet 
Shin'd  in  description,  he  might  show  it ; 
Tell  how  the  moon-beam  trembling  falls, 
And  tips  with  silver  all  the  walls ; 
Falladian  walls,  Venetian  doors, 
Grotesco  roofs,  and  stucco  floors : 
But  let  it,  in  a  word,  be  said, 
The  moon  was  up,  and  men  abed, 
The  napkins  white,  the  carpet  red : 
The  guests  withdrawn  had  left  the  treat. 
And  down  the  mice  sate,  Ute-h-tSte, 

Our  courtier  walks  from  dish  to  dish. 
Tastes  for  his  friend  of  fowl  and  fish ; 
Tells  all  their  names,  lays  down  the  law, 
"  QiLe  fa  est  hon  !     Ah  goutez  fa ! 
That  jellj^^s  rich,  this  malmsey  healing, 
Pray,  dip  your  whiskers  and  your  tail  in.** 
Was  ever  such  a  happy  swain  ? 
He  stuffs  and  swills,  and  stufls  again. 
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•*  Tm  quite  ashamed — 'tis  mighty  rude 

To  eat  so  much — ^but  all's  so  good. 

I  have  a  thousand  thanks  to  give — 

My  lord  alone  knows  how  to  live." 

No  sooner  said,  bat  from  the  hall 

Kush  chaplain,  butler,  dogs,  and  all ; 

*•  A  rat  1  a  rat !  clap  to  the  door" — 

The  cat  comes  bouncing  on  the  floor. 

Oh,  for  the  heart  of  Homer's  mice. 

Or  gods  to  save  them  in  a  trice ! 

**  An't  please  your  honour,"  quoth  the  peasant, 

"  This  same  dessert  is  not  so  pleasant ; 

Give  me  again  my  hollow  tree, 

A  crust  of  bread,  and  liberty ! " 


XU ^TH£   CHAMELEON. 

Opt  has  it  been  my  lot  to  mark 
A  proud,  conceited,  talking  spark, 
"With  eyes  that  hardly  served  at  most 
To  guard  their  master  'gainst  a  post ; 
Yet  round  the  world  the  blade  had  been. 
To  see  whatever  could  be  seen. 
Returning  from  his  finish'd  tour, 
Grown  ten  times  perter  than  before, 
"Whatever  word  you  chance  to  drop. 
The  travell'd  fool  your  mouth  will  stop : 
"  Sir,  if  my  judgment  youll  allow — 
I've  seen,  and  sure  I  ought  to  know  ;** 
So  begs  you'd  pay  a  due  submission. 
And  acquiesce  in  his  decision. 

Two  travellers  of  such  a  cast. 
As  o'er  Arabia's  wilds  they  pass'd. 
And  on  their  way  in  friendly  chat. 
Now  talk'd  of  this,  and  then  of  that — 
Discours'd  a  while,  'mongst  other  matter. 
Of  the  chameleon's  form  and  nature. 
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"  A  stranger  animal,"  cries  one, 
'*  Sure  neyer  liyed  beneath  the  sun . 
A  lizard's  body,  lean  and  long, 
A  fish's  head,  a  serpent's  tongue ; 
Its  foot  with  triple  claw  disjoin'd. 
And  what  a  length  of  tail  behind  I 
How  slow  its  pace  I  and  then  its  hue —    . 
Who  ever  saw  so  fine  a  blue  ?" 

Hold  there,"  the  other  quick  replies* 

*Tis  green, — I  saw  it  with  these  eyes. 
As  late  with  open  mouth  it  lay. 
And  warmed  it  in  the  sunny  ray ; 
Stretch'd  at  its  ease  the  beast  I  view'd. 
And  saw  it  eat  the  air  for  food  1" 

**  I've  seen  it,  sir,  as  well  as  you, 
And  must  again  affirm  'tis  blue. 
At  leisure  I  the  beast  survey'd. 
Extended  in  the  cooling  shade." 

'Tis  green,  'tis  green,  sir,  I  assure  ye." 
Green  I"  cries  the  other  in  a  fury. 
**  Why,  sir,  d'ye  think  I've  lost  my  eyes  ?" 

"  Twere  no  great  loss,"  the  friend  replies ; 
**  For  if  they  always  serve  you  thus, 
You'll  find  them  but  of  litUe  use." 

So  high  at  last  the  contest  rose, 
From  words  they  almost  came  to  blows ; 
When  luckily  came  by  a  third; 
To  him  the  question  they  referr'd. 
And  begg'd  he'd  tell  them,  if  he  knew. 
Whether  the  thing  was  green  or  blue. 
"  Sirs,"  cried  the  umpire,  "  cease  your  pother. 
The  creatiure's  neither  one  nor  t'other : 
I  caught  the  animal  last  night, 
And  view'd  it  o'er  by  candle-light ; 
I  mark'd  it  well — 'twas  black  as  jet. 
You  stare ;  but,  sirs,  I've  got  it  yet. 
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And  can  produce  it."     "  Pray,  sir,  do  ; 
I'll  lay  my  life,  the  thing  is  blue." 
*'  And  I'll  be  sworn  that  when  you've  seen 
The  reptile,  you'll  pronounce  him  green." 

"Well  then,  at  once,  to  ease  the  doubt," 
Eeplies  the  man,  **  111  turn  him  out ; 
And  when  before  your  eyes  I've  set  him. 
If  you  don't  find  him  black,  I'll  eat  him." 

He  said ;  then  full  before  their  sight 
Produced  the  beast,  and  lo — 'twas  white ! 
Both  stared ;  the  man  look'd  wondrous  wise. 
"  My  children,"  the  chameleon  cries, 
(Then  first  the  creature  found  a  tongue,) 
"  You  all  are  right,  and  all  are  wrong : 
When  next  you  talk  of  what  you  view. 
Think  others  see  as  well  as  you  5 
Nor  wonder,  if  you  find  that  none 
Prefers  your  eyesight  to  his  own." 


XIII. — THE  NIGHTINGALE   AND   THE   GLOW-WOKM. 

A  NIGHTINGALE,  that  all  day  long 
Had  cheer'd  the  village  with  his  song, 
Nor  yet  at  eve  his  note  suspended, 
Nor  yet  when  eventide  was  ended. 
Began  to  feel,  as  well  he  might. 
The  keen  demands  of  appetite ; 
When,  looking  eagerly  around. 
He  spied  far  off,  upon  the  ground, 
A  something  shining  in  the  dark, 
And  knew  the  glow-worm  by  his  spark. 

So,  stooping  down  from  hawthorn  top. 
He  thought  to  put  him  in  his  crop. 
The  worm,  aware  of  his  intent, 
Harangued  him  thus,  right  eloquent : 
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"  Did  you  admire  my  lamp,"  qiioth  he. 
As  much  as  I  your  minstrelsy, 
You  would  abhor  to  do  me  wrong, 
As  much  ad  I  to  spoil  your  song ; 
For,  'twas  the  self-same  Pow'r  divine. 
Taught  you  to  sing,  and  me  to  shine ; 
That  you  with  music,  I  With  light. 
Might  beautify  and  cheer  the  night.*' 

The  songster  heard  this  short  oration, 
And  warbling  on't  his  approbation. 
Released  him,  as  my  story  tells. 
And  found  a  supper  somewhere  else* 

Hence  jarring  sectaries  may  learn 
Their  real  interest  to  discern, 
That  brother  should  not  war  with  brothel, 
And  worry  and  devour  each  other  ; 
But  sing  and  shine  by  sweet  consent. 
Till  life's  poor  transient  night  is  spent ; 
Respecting,  in  each  other's  case,  . 
The  gifts  of  nature  and  of  grace. 
Those  Christians  best  deserve  the  name. 
Who  studiously  make  peace  their  aim : — 
Peace,  both  the  duty  and  the  prize 
Of  him  that  creeps  and  him  that  flies. 
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"  TuBN,  gentle  hermit  of  the  dale, 
And  guide  my  lonely  way, 
To  where  yon  taper  cheers  the  vale 
With  hospitable  ray. 

•*  For  here  forlorn  and  lost  I  tread 
With  fainting  steps  and  slow ; 
Where  wilds  immeasurably  spread, 
Seem  length'ning  as  I  s:o." 
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•*  t'orbear,  my  son,"  the  hermit  cries, 
"  To  tempt  the  dangerous  gloom ; 
For  yonder  phantom  only  flies- 
To  lure  thee  to  thy  doom. 

"  Here  to  the  houseless  child  of  want 
My  door  is  open  still ; 
And  though  my  portion  is  but  scant, 
I  give  it  with  good  will. 

"  Then  turn  to-night,  and  freely  sh'are 
Whate'er  my  cell  bestows — 
My  rushy  couch,  and  frugal  fare. 
My  blessing  and  repose. 

"  No  flocks  that  range  the  valfey  free 
To  slaughter  I  condemn : 
Taught  by  that  Power  that  pities  me, 
I  learn  to  pity  thein. 

"  But  from  the  moimtain's  grassy  side 
A  guiltless  feast  I  bring ; 
A  scrip  with  herbs  and  fruit  supplied. 
And  water  from  the  spring. 

"  Then,  pilgrim,  turn,  thy  cares  forego 
For  earth-bom  cares  are  wrons : 
Man  wants  but  little  here  below, 
Is  or  wants  that  little  long." 

Soft  as  the  dew  from  heaven  descends, 

His  gentle  accents  fell : 
The  modest  stranger  lowly  bends, 

And  follows  to  the  celL 

Far  in  the  wilderness  obscure 

The  lonely  mansion  lay : 
A  refuge  to  the  neighb'ring  poor. 

And  stranger  led  astray. 


i 
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Kg  stores  beneath  its  Immble  thatch 
Bequir'd  a  master's  care ; 

The  wicket  opening  with  a  latch 
Beceiv'd  the  harmless  pair. 

And  now  when  busy  crowds  retire 

To  revels  or  to  rest, 
The  hermit  trimm'd  his  little  fire. 

And  cheer'd  his  pensive  guest ; 

And  spread  his  vegetable  store. 
And  gaily  press'd  and  smil'd ; 

And,  skill'd  in  legendary  lore. 
The  lingering  hours  beguil'd. 

Around  in  sympathetic  mirth 
Its  tricks  the  kitten  tries ; 

The  cricket  chirps  upon  the  hearth ; 
The  crackling  faggot  flies. 

But  nothing  could  a  charm  impart 
To  soothe  the  stranger's  woe ; 

For  grief  was  heavy  at  his  heart. 
And  tears  began  to  flow. 

His  rising  cares  the  hermit  spied, 
With  answering  care  oppress'd : 
"  And  whence,  unhappy  youth,"  he  cried, 
"  The  sorrows  of  thy  breast  ? 

**  From  better  habitation  spum'd. 
Reluctant  dost  thou  rove ; 
Or  grieve  for  friendship  unretum'd. 
Or  unregarded  love  ' 

"  Alas  1  the  joys  that  fortune  brings 
Are  trifling,  and  decay ; 
And  those  who  prize  the  paltry  things. 
More  trifling  still  than  they. 
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"  And  what  is  friendship  but  a  name, 
A  charm  that  lulls  to  sleep ; 
A  shade  that  follows  wealth  or  fame. 
But  leaves  the  wretch  to  weep  ? 

"  And  love  is  still  an  emptier  sound. 
The  modem  fair  one's  jest : 
On  earth  unseen,  or  only  found 
To  warm  the  turtle's  nest. 

"  For  shame,  fond  youth ;  thy  sorrows  hush. 
And  spurn  the  sex,"  he  said : 
But  while  he  spoke,  a  rising  blush 
His  love-lorn  guest  betray'd. 

Surprised  1  he  sees  new  beauties  rise, 

Swift  mantling  to  the  view ; 
Like  colours  o'er  the  morning  skies, 

As  bright,  as  transient  too. 

The  bashful  look,  the  rising  breast, 

Alternate  spread  alarms. 
The  lovely  stranger  stands  confess'd 

A  maid  in  all  her  charms. 

"  And,  ah  I  forgive  a  stranger  rude, 

A  wretch  forlorn,"  she  cried ; 
"  Whose  feet  unhallow'd  thus  intrude, 

Where  heaven  and  you  reside. 
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But  let  a  maid  thy  pity  share. 
Whom  love  has  taught  to  stray  ; 

Who  seeks  for  rest,  but  finds  despair 
Companion  of  her  way. 

My  father  liv'd  beside  the  Tyne ; 

A  wealthy  lord  was  he  ; 
And  all  his  wealth  was  mark'd  for  mine ; 

He  had  but  only  me. 
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"  To  win  me  from  Lis  tender  arms, 
Unnumber'd  Buitors  came ; 
Who  prais'd  me  for  imputed  charms^ 
And  felt  or  feign'd  a  flame. 

**  Each  hour  the  mercenary  crowd 
With  richest  presents  stroye : 
Among  the  rest,  young  Edwin  bow'd. 
But  never  talk'd  of  love. 

"  In  humblest,  simplest  habit  dad, 
No  wealth  nor  power  had  he : 
Wisdom  and  worth  were  all  he  had ; 
But  these  w^re  all  to  me. 

"  The  blossom  opening  to  the  day, 
The  dew  of  heaven  refin'd. 
Could  nought  of  purity  display, 
To  emulate  his  mind. 

"  The  dew,  the  Wossom  on  the  tree. 
With  charms  inconstant  shine ; 
Their  charms  were  his,  but,  woe  is  me  I 
Their  constancy  was  mine. 

"  For  still  I  tried  each  fickle  art. 
Importunate  and  vain ; 
And  while  his  passion  touched  my  heart. 
I  trixunph*d  in  his  pain. 

"  Till,  quite  dejected  with  my  scorn. 
He  left  me  to  my  pride ; 
And  sought  a  solitude  forlorn. 
In  secret,  where  he  died. 

"  But  mine  the  sorrow,  mine  the  fault. 
And  well  my  life  shall  pay ; 
I'U  seek  the  solitude  he  sought. 
And  stretch  me  where  he  lay. 
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"  And  there  forlorn,  despairmg,  hid, 
I'll  lay  me  down  and  die ; 
'Twas  80  for  me  that  Edwin  did. 
And  80  for  him  will  L" 

"  Forbid  it,  heaven,"  the  hermit  cried. 
And  clasp'd  her  to  his  breast : 
The  wond'ring  fair  one  tum*d  to  chide ; 
*Twas  Edwin's  self  that  press'd. 

"  Turn,  Angelina,  ever  dear, 
My  charmer,  turn  to  see 
Thy  own,  thy  long-lost  Edwin  here, 
Kestor'd  to  love  and  thee. 

"  Thus  let  me  hold  thee  to  my  heart. 
And  every  care  resign : 
And  shall  we  never,  never  part. 
My  life — ^my  all  that's  mine  ? 

"  No,  never  from  this  hour  to  part. 
We'll  live  and  love  so  true ; 
The  sigh  that  rends  thy  constant  heart. 
Shall  break  thy  Edwin's  too." 


XV. — lAvmiA. 

The  lovely  young  Lavinia  once  had  friends ; 
And  fortune  smil'd,  deceitftil,  on  her  birth : 
For,  in  her  helpless  years,  depriv'd  of  all. 
Of  ev'ry  stay,  save  innocence  and  heav'n. 
She,  with  her  widow'd  mother,  feeble,  old. 
And  poor,  liv'd  in  a  cottage,  far  retir'd 
Among  the  windings  of  a  woody  vale ; 
By  solitude  and  deep  surrounding  shades, 
But  more  by  bashful  modesty,  conceal'd. 
Together,  thus,  they  shunn'd  the  cruel  scorn. 
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Which  virtue,  sunk  to  poverty,  would  meet 
From  giddy  fashion  and  low-minded  pride: 
Almost  on  nature's  common  bounty  fed; 
Like  the  gay  birds  that  sung  them  to  repose. 
Content,  and  careless  of  to-morrow's  £axe. 
Her  form  was  fresher  than  the  morning  rose. 
When  the  dew  wets  its  leaves ;  unstain'd  and  pure. 
As  is  the  hly,  or  the  mountain  snow. 
The  modest  vu^ues  mingled  in  her  eyes, 
Still  on  the  ground  dejected,  darting  all 
Their  humid  beams  into  the  blooming  flow'rs : 
Or,  when  the  mournful  tale  her  mother  told. 
Of  what  her  faithless  fortune  promis'd  once, 
Thrill'd  in  her  thought,  they,  like  the  dewy  star 
Of  ev'ning,  shone  in  tears.    A  native  grace 
Sat  fair  proportion'd  on  her  polish'd  limbs, 
Yeil'd  in  a  simple  robe,  their  best  attire. 
Beyond  the  pomp  of  dress :  for  loveliness 
Needs  not  the  foreign  aid  of  ornament ; 
But  is,  when  unadom'd,  adom'd  the  most. 
Thoughtless  of  beauty,  she  was  beauty's  self. 
Recluse  amid  the  close-embowering  woods. 
As  in  the  hollow  breast  of  Appenine, 
Beneath  the  shelter  of  encircling  hills, 
A  myrtle  rises,  far  from  human  eye, 
And  breathes  its  balmy  fragrance  o'er  the  wild : 
So  flourish'd,  blooming,  and  xmseen  by  all. 
The  sweet  Lavinia ;  till,  at  length  compell'd 
By  strong  necessity's  supreme  command, 
With  smiling  patience  in  her  looks,  she  went 
To  glean  Palemon's  fields.    The  pride  of  swains 
Palemon  was ;  the  gen'rous  and  the  rich ; 
Who  led  the  rural  life  in  all  its  joy 
And  elegance,  such  as  Arcadian  song 
Transmits  from  ancient  uncorrupted  times, 
When  tyrant  custom  had  not  shackled  man. 
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But  free  to  follow  nature  was  the  mode. 
He,  then,  his  fancy  with  autumnal  scenes 
Amusing,  chanc'd  beside  his  reaper-train 
To  walk,  when  poor  Lavinia  drew' his  eye. 
Unconscious  of  her  pow'r,  and  turning  quick 
With  unaffected  blushes  from  his  gaze : 
He  saw  her  charming  ;  but  he  saw  not  half 
The  charms  her  downcast  modesty  conceard. 
That  very  moment  love  and  chaste  desire 
Sprung  in  his  bosom^o  himsdf  unknown  ; 
For  still  the  world  prevail'd,  and  its  dread  laugh, 
(Which  scarce  the  firm  philosopher  can  scorn,) 
Should  his  heart  own  a  gleaner  in  the  field ; 
And  thus  in  secret  to  his  soul  he  sigh'd. 

"  What  pity  I  that  so  delicate  a  form, 
By  beauty  kindled ;  where  enliv'ning  sense, 
And  more  than  common  goodness,  seem  to  dwell ; 
Should  be  devoted  to  the  rude  embrace 
Of  some  indecent  clown  I    She  looks,  methinks. 
Of  old  Acasto's  line ;  and  to  my  mind 
Recalls  that  patron  of  my  happy  life, 
From  whom  my  lib'ral  fortune  took  its  rise ; 
Now  to  the  dust  gone  down :  his  houses,  lands. 
And  once  fair-spreading  family  dissolv'd. 
*Tis  said,  that,  in  some  lone  obscure  retreat, 
Urg'd  by  remembrance  sad,  and  decent  pride, 
Far  from  those  scenes  which  knew  their  better  days. 
His  aged  widow  and  his  daughter  live ; 
Whom  yet  my  firuitless  search  could  never  find. 
Romantic  wish  1  would  this  the  daughter  were  !'* 

When,  strict  inquiring,  from  herself  he  found 
She  was  the  same,  the  daughter  of  his  friend. 
Of  bountiful  Acasto ;  who  can  speak 
The  mingled  passions  that  surpris'd  his  heart. 
And,  through  his  nerves,  in  shivering  transport  ran  ? 
Then  blaz'd  his  smother'd  fiame,  avoVd  axvd\>c\ii'^ 
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And,  as  he  vlew'd  her,  ardent,  o*er  and  o'er. 
Love,  gratitude,  and  pity  wept  at  once. 
Confus'd  and  firighten'd  at  his  sudden  tears. 
Her  rising  beauties  flush'd  a  higher  bloom ; 
And  thus  Palemon,  passionate  and  just, 
Four'd  out  the  pious  rapture  of  his  soul. 

**  And  art  thou,  then,  Acasto's  dear  remains  ? 
She,  whom  my  restless  gratitude  has  sought 
So  long  in  vain  ?     Oh,  yes  I  the  very  same  ; 
The  soften'd  image  of  my  neble  friend : 
Alive,  his  ev*ry  feature,  ev*ry  look. 
More  elegantly  touch'd.     Sweeter  than  spring  i 
Thou  sole  surviving  blossom  from  the  root 
That  nourish'd  up  my  fortune  I  say,  ah  1  where. 
In  what  sequester'd  desert  hast  thou  drawn. 
The  kindest  aspect  of  delighted  heav*n  ? 
Into  such  beauty  spread,  and  blown  so  fair. 
Though  poverty's  cold  wind,  and  crushing  rain. 
Beat  keen  and  heavy  on  thy  tender  years. 
Ok  I  let  me,  now,  into  a  richer  soil 
Transplant  thee  safe,  where  vernal  suns  and  show'rs 
Diffuse  their  warmest,  largest  influence ; 
And,  of  my  garden,  be  the  pride  and  joy ! 
HI  it  befits  thee — oh  1  it  ill  befits 
Acasto's  daughter ;  his,  whose  open  stores. 
Though  vast,  were  little  to  his  ampler  heart. 
The  father  of  a  country ;  thus  to  pick 
The  very  refuse  of  those  harvest  fields. 
Which  from  his  bounteous  friendship  I  enjoy. 
Then,  throw  that  shameful  pittance  from  thy  hand, 
But  ill  applied  to  such  a  rugged  task : 
The  fields,  the  master,  aH,  my  fair,  are  thine ; 
If,  to  the  various  blessings  which  thy  house 
Has  on  me  lavish'd,  thou  wilt  add  that  bliss. 
That  dearest  bliss,  the  power  of  blessing  thee!** 

Here  ceas'd  the  youth :  yet,  still,  his  speaking  eye 
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Express'd  the  sacred  triumph  of  his  soul : 

With  conscious  virtue,  gratitude,  and  love, 

Above  the  vulgar  joy  divinely  rais'd. 

Nor  waited  he  reply.     "Won  by  the  charm 

Of  goodness  irresistible,  and  all 

In  sweet  disorder  lost,  she  blush*d  consent. 

The  news  immediate  to  her  mother  brought, 

While,  pierc*d  with  anxious  thought,  she  pin'd  away 

The  lonely  moments  for  Lavinia's  fate. 

Amaz*d,  and  scarce  believing  what  she  heard, 

Joy  seiz'd  her  wither'd  veins,  and  one  bright  gleam 

Of  setting  life  shone  on  her  evening  hours  ; 

"Not  less  enraptur'd  than  the  happy  pair, 

'Who  flourish'd  long  in  tender  bUss,  and  rear*d 

A  num'rous  offspring,  lovely  like  themselves. 

And  good,  the  grace  of  all  the  country  round. 


XVI OTHELLO*S  APOLOGY. 


Most  potent,  grave,  and  reverend  Signiors, 
My  very  noble,  and  approv'd  good  masters. 
That  I  have  ta'en  away  this  old  man's  daughter, 
It  is  most  true ;  true,  I  have  married  her : 
The  very  head  and  front  of  my  offending 
Hath  this  extent ;  no  more.     Bude  am  I  in  my  speech, 
And  little  bless'd  with  the  set  phrase  of  peace ; 
For  since  these  arms  of  mine  had  seven  years*  pith. 
Till  now,  some  nine  moons  wasted,  they  have  used 
Their  dearest  action  in  the  tented  field ; 
And  little  of  this  great  world  can  I  speak. 
More  than  pertains  to  feats,  and  broils,  and  battles  ; 
And  therefore  little  shall  I  grace  my  cause 
In  speaking  for  myself.     Yet,  by  your  gracious  patience, 
I  will  a  round  unvarnish'd  tale  deliver. 
Of  my  whole  course  of  love ;  what  drugs,  what  charms, 
Wiiat  conjuration,  and  what  mighty  ma^c 
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(For  such  proceedings  I  am  charg'd  withal) 
I  won  his  daughter  with. 

Her  father  lov'd  me ;  oft  inyited  me ; 
Still  question'd  me  the  story  of  my  life. 
From  year  to  year ;  the  battles,  sieges,  fortune^ 
That  I  have  pass'd. 

I  ran  it  through,  e*en  from  my  boyish  days. 
To  the  very  moment  that  he  bade  me  tell  it : 
Wherein  I  spoke  of  most  disastrous  chances. 
Of  moving  accidents  by  flood  and  field ; 
Of  hair-breadth  'scapes  i*  th'  imminent  deadly  breach ; 
Of  being  taken  by  the  insolent  foe, 
And  sold  to  slavery ;  of  my  redemption  thence. 
And  with  it  all  my  travels'  history : 
Wherein  of  antres  vast,  and  deserts  wild. 
Rough  quarries,  rocks,  and  hills  whose  heads  toucli  heaveiii 
It  was  my  bent  to  speak.    All  these  to  hear 
Would  Desdemona  seriously  incline; 
But  still  the  house  affairs  would  draw  her  thence. 
Which  ever  as  she  could  with  haste  despatch, 
She'd  come  again,  and  with  a  greedy  ear 
Devour  up  my  discourse :  which  I  observing. 
Took  once  a  pliant  hour,  and  found  good  means. 
To  draw  from  her  a  prayer  of  earnest  heart. 
That  I  would  all  my  pilgrimage  dilate, 
Whereof  by  parcels  she  had  something  heard. 
But  not  distinctively.    I  did  consent ; 
And  often  did  beguile  her  of  her  tears. 
When  I  did  speak  of  some  distressful  stroke 
That  my  youth  sufier'd.     My  story  being  done. 
She  gave  me  for  my  pains  ^  world  of  sighs  ; 
She  swore  in  faith,  'twas  strange,  'twas  passing  strange, 
'Twas  pitiful,  'twas  wondrous  pitiful — 
She  wish'd  she  had  not  heard  it — yet  she  wish*d 
That  heav'n  had  made  her  such  a  man ;  she  thank'd  me, 
And  bade  me,  if  I  had  a  friend  that  lov'd  her. 
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I  should  but  teach  him  how  to  tell  my  story ; 
And  that  would  woo  her.     On  this  hint  I  spake ; 
She  lov'd  me  for  the  dangers  I  had  pass'd* 
And  I  lov'd  her,  that  she  did  pity  them. 
This  is  the  only  witchcraft  I  have  used. 


XVII ELIZA. 

Now  stood  Eliza  on  the  wood-crown*d  height^ 
O'er  Minden's  plain,  spectatress  of  the  fight ; 
Sought  with  bold  eye,  amid  the  bloody  strife, 
Her  dearer  self,  the  partner  of  her  life ; 
From  hill  to  hill  the  rushing  host  pursued. 
And  view'd  his  banner,  or  believed  she  viewed. 
Pleased  with  the  distant  roar,  with  quicker  tread. 
Fast  by  his  hand  one  lisping  boy  she  led  • 
And  one  fair  girl,  amid  the  loud  alarm, 
Slept  on  her  'kerchief,  cradled  by  her  arm : 
"While  round  her  brows  bright  beams  of  honour  dart. 
And  love's  warm  eddies  circle  round  her  heart. 
Near,  and  more  near,  th'  intrepid  beauty  press'd. 
Saw  through  the  driving  smoke,  his  dancing  crest ; 
Heard  the  exulting  shout,  "  They  run,  they  run  1 " 
"  O  heavens  1 "  she  cried,  "  he's  safe  I  the  battle's  won  I 
A  ball  now  hisses  through  the  airy  tides, 
(Some  Fury  winged  it,  and  some  Demon  guides !) 
Parts  the  fine  locks,  her  graceful  head  that  deck. 
Wounds  her  fair  ear,  and  sinks  into  her  neck ; 
The  red  stream  issuing  from  her  azure  veins. 
Dyes  her  white  veil,  her  ivory  bosom  stains. 
"  Ah,  me,"  she  cried,  and  sinking  on  the  ground, 
Kissed  her  sweet  babes,  regardless  of  the  wound. 
"  Oh,  cease  not  yet  to  beat,  thou  vital  urn  I 
Wait,  gushing  life !  oh,  wait  my  love's  return.'* 
Hoarse  barks  the  wolf,  the  vulture  screams  from  far. 
The  angel  Pity  shuns  the  walks  of  war  \ 
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**  Oh,  spare,  je  war-bonnds,  spare  tbeir  tender  age. 
On  me — on  me,"  she  cried,  "  exhanst  jxmr  rage  I  * 
Then  with  weak  arms  her  weeping  babes  caressed. 
And  sighing,  bid  them  in  |ier  blood-stained  vest. 

From  tent  to  tent  tb'  impatient  warrior  flies. 
Fear  in  his  heart,  and  finenzy  in  his  eyes  I 
Eliza's  name  along  the  camp  he  calls ; 
**  Eliza"  echoes  tlm>ugh  the  canvass  walls  ; 
Quick  through  the  marm'ring  gloom  bis  footsteps  tread. 
O'er  groaning  heaps,  the  dying  and  the  dead. 
Vault  o'er  the  plain,  and  in  the  tangled  wood, 
IjO  !  dead  Eliza,  weltering  in  her  blood ! 
Soon  hears  his  list'ning  son  the  welcome  sounds. 
With  open  arms,  and  sparkling  eyes  he  bounds — 
"  Speak  low,"  be  cries,  and  gives  his  little  band, 
"  Eliza  sleeps  upon  the  dew  cold  sand." 
Poor  weeping  babe,  with  bloody  fingers  press'd. 
And  tried  with  pouting  lips  ber  milkless  breast ! 

**  Alas,  we  both  with  cold  and  hunger  quake 

Why  do  you  weep  ?    Mamma  will  soon  awake." 
"  She'll  wake  no  more,"  the  hopeless  mourner  crip<I, 
Upturned  his  eyes,  and  dasp'd  bis  hands  and  sigh'd. 
Stretch'd  on  the  ground,  awhile  entranc'd  be  lay, 
And  press'd  warm  kisses  on  the  lifeless  clay ; 
And  then  upsprung,  with  wild  convulsive  start. 
And  all  the  father  kindled  in  his  heart ! 
"  0  heavens,"  be  cried,  "  my  first  rash  vow  forgive. 
These  bind  to  earth — ^for  these  I  pray  to  live !" 
Hound  his  chill  babes  he  wrapp'd  his  crimson  vest. 
And  clasp'd  them  sobbing  to  his  aching  breast. 


XYin ^ROSABEIXE. 

Oh,  listen,  listen,  ladies  gay ! 

No  haughty  feat  of  arms  I  tell 
Soft  is  the  note,  and  sad  the  lay, 

That  mourns  the  lovely  Rosabelle. 
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•*  Moor,  moor  the  barge,  ye  gallant  crew  I 
And,  gentle  ladye,  deign  to  stay  I 
Best  thee  in  Castle  Bayensheuch, 
'Not  tempt  the  stormy  firth  to-day. 

**  The  black'ning  wave  is  edged  with  white ; 
To  inch  and  rock  the  sea-mews  fly ; 
The  fishers  have  heard  the  water-sprite. 
Whose  screams  forebode  that  wreck  is  nigh. 

"  Last  night  the  gifted  seer  did  view 

A  wet  shroud  swathed  roimd  ladye  gay ; 
Then  stay  thee,  Fair,  in  Ravenscheuch : 
Why  cross  the  gloomy  firth  to-day  ?" 

"  'Tis  not  because  Lord  Lindesay's  heir 
To-night  at  Roslin  leads  the  ball, 
But  that  my  ladye-mother  there 
Sits  lonely  in  her  castle-hall. 

"  'Tis  not  because  the  ring  they  ride. 
And  Lindesay  at  the  ring  rides  well. 
But  that  my  sire  the  wine  will  chide, 
K  'tis  not  fill'd  by  Bosabelle." 

O'er  Boslin  all  that  dreary  night 
A  wondrous  blaze  was  seen  to  gleam ; 

*Twa8  broader  than  the  watch-fire  light, 
And  redder  than  the  bright  moonbeam. 

It  glared  on  Boslin's  castled  rock. 
It  ruddied  all  the  copse- wood  glen ; 

*Twas  seen  from  Dryden's  groves  of  oak, 
And  seen  from  cavem'd  Hawthomden. 

Seem'd  all  on  fire  that  chapel  proud. 
Where  Boslin's  chiefs  uncoflin'd  lie ; 

Each  baron  for  a  sable  shroud, 
Sheath'd  in  his  iron  panoply. 
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Seem*d  all  on  fire  within,  around. 

Deep  sacristy  and  altar's  pale ; 
Shone  every  pillar  foliage-bound. 

And  glimmer'd  all  the  dead  men's  mail. 

Blazed  battlement  and  pinnet  high. 
Blazed  every  rose-carved  buttress  fair ; 

So  still  they  blaze,  when  fate  is  nigh. 
The  lordly  line  of  high  St.  Clair. 

There  are  twenty  of  Koslin's  barons  bold 

Lie  within  that  proud  chapelle ; 
Each  one  the  holy  vault  doth  hold — 

But  the  sea  holds  lovely  Kosabelle ! 

And  each  St.  Clair  was  buried  there, 
With  candle,  with  book,  and  with  knell. 

But  the  sea-caves  rung,  and  the  wild  winds  sung. 
The  dirge  of  lovely  Bosabelle. 


HISTORICAL  AND  BIOGRAPHICAL  READINGS. 

I THE  LOVE  or  HISTORY  NATURAL — ^ITS  TRUE  USB. 

The  love  of  history  seems  inseparable  from  human  nature, 
because  it  seems  inseparable  from  self-love.  The  same 
principle  in  this  instance  carries  us  forward  and  backward, 
to  future  and  to  past  ages.  We  imagine  that  the  things 
which  afiect  us  must  affect  posterity;  this  sentiment  runs 
through  mankind,  from  Caesar  down  to  the  parish- clerk  in 
Pope's  Miscellany.  We  are  fond  of  preserving,  as  far  as  it 
ts  in  our  frail  power,  the  memory  of  our  own  adventures,  of 
those  of  our  own  time,  and  of  those  that  preceded  it.  Rude 
heaps  of  stones  have  been  raised,  and  ruder  hymns  have  been 
composed,  for  this  purpose,  by  nations  who  had  not  yet  the 
use  of  arts  and  letters.  To  go  no  farther  back,  the  triumphs 
of  Odin  were  celebrated  in  Runic  songs,  and  the  feats  of  our 
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British  ancestors  were  recorded  in  those  of  their  bards.  The 
savages  of  America  have  the  same  custom  at  this  day :  and 
long  historical  ballads  of  their  hunting  and  wars  are  sung  at 
all  their  funerals.  There  is  no  need  of  saying  how  this 
passion  grows  among  all  civilized  nations,  in  proportion  to 
the  means  of  gratifying  it:  but  let  us  observe,  that  the 
same  principle  of  nature  directs  us  as  strongly,  and  more 
generally,  as  well  as  more  early,  to  indulge  our  own  curi- 
osity, instead  of  preparing  to  gratify  that  of  others.  The 
child  hearkens  with  delight  to  the  tales  of  his  nurse;  he 
learns  to  read,  and  he  devours  with  eagerness  fabulous 
legends  and  novels.  In  riper  years  he  "applies  to  history,  or 
to  that  which  he  takes  for  history,  to  authorized  romance : 
and  even  in  age,  the  desire  of  knowing  what  has  happened 
to  other  men,  yields  to  the  desire  alone  of  relating  what  has, 
happened  to  ourselves.  Thus  history,  true  or  false,  speaks 
to  our  passions  always.  What  pity  is  it,  that  even  the  best 
should  speak  to  our  understandings  so  seldom  I  That  it  does 
so,  we  have  none  to  blame  but  ourselves.  Nature  has  done 
her  part.  She  has  opened  this  study  to  every  man  who  can 
read  and  think  ;  and  what  she  has  made  the  most  agreeable, 
reason  can  make  the  most  useful  application  of  our  minds. 

Nature  gave  us  curiosity  to  excite  the  industry  of  our 
minds  ;  but  she  never  intended  it  to  be  made  the  principal, 
much  less  the  sole,  object  of  their  application.  The  true  and 
proper  object  of  this  application  is,  a  constant  improvement 
in  private  and  in  public  virtue.  An  application  to  any 
study,  that  tends  neither  directly  nor  indirectly  to  make  us 
better  men  and  better  citizens,  is  at  best,  to  use  an  expression 
of  TiUotson,  but  a  specious  and  ingenious  sort  of  idleness  ; 
and  the  knowledge  we  acquire  is  a  creditable  kind  of  igno- 
rance— ^nothing  more.  This  creditable  kind  of  ignorance  is, 
in  my  opinion,  the  whole  benefit  which  the  generality  of  men, 
even  of  the  most  learned,  reap  from  the  study  of  history 
and  yet  the  study  of  history  seems  to  me,  of  all  others,  the 
most  proper  to  train  us  up  to  private  and  ^\i\Ak,  NYc\,\xfc. 
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n ADVANTAGES   OP  HISTORY. 

The  adyantages  found  in  history  seem  to  be  of  three  kinds : 
as  it  amuses  the  fancy,  as  it  improves  the  understanding, 
and  as  it  strengthens  vui;ue. 

In  reality,  what  more  agreeable  entertainment  to  the 
mind  than  to  be  transported  into  the  remotest  ages  of  the 
world,  and  to  observe  human  society,  in  its  infancy,  making 
the  first  faint  essays  towards  the  arts  and  sciences  ?  to  see 
the  policy  of  government  and  the  civility  of  conversation 
refining  by  degrees,  and  every  thing  that  is  ornamental  to 
human  life  advancing  towards  its  perfection  ?  to  mark  the 
rise,  progress,  declension,  and  final  extinction  of  the  most 
flourishing  empires ;  the  virtues  which  contributed  to  their 
greatness,  and  the  vices  which  drew  on  their  ruin?  In 
short,  to  see  the  himian  race,  from  the  beginning  of  time, 
pass  as  it  were  in  review  before  us,  appearing  in  their  true 
colours,  without  any  of  those  disguises,  which,  during  their 
lifetime,  so  much  perplexed  the  judgments  of  the  beholders? 
What  spectacle  can  be  imagined  so  magnificent,  so  various, 
so  interesting  ?  What  amusement,  either  of  the  senses  or 
imagination,  can  be  compared  with  it  ?  Shall  those  trifling 
pastimes,  which  engross  so  much  of  our  time,  be  preferred  as 
more  satisfactory,  and  more  fit  to  engage  our  attention? 
How  perverse  must  that  taste  be  which  is  capable  of  so 
wrong  a  choice  of  pleasure ! 

But  history  is  a  most  improving  part  of  knowledge,  as 
well  as  an  agreeable  amusement ;  and  indeed  a  great  part  of 
what  we  commonly  call  erudition,  and  value  so  highly,  is 
nothing  but  an  acquaintance  with  historical  facts.  An 
extensive  knowledge  of  this  kind  belongs  to  men  of  letters ; 
but  I  must  think  it  an  unpardonable  ignorance  in  persons, 
of  whatever  sex  or  condition,  not  to  be  acquainted  with  the 
history  of  their  own  country  along  with  the  histories  of 
ancient  Greece  and  Bome. 

I  must  add,  that  history  is  not  only  a  valuable  part  of 
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knowledge,  but  opens  the  door  to  many  other  parts  of 
knowledge,  and  aflfords  materials  to  most  of  the  sciences. 
And  indeed,  if  we  consider  the  shortness  of  human  life  and 
our  limited  knowledge,  even  of  what  passes  in  our  own 
time,  we  must  be  sensible  that  we  should  be  for  ever  chil- 
dren in  imderstanding,  were  it  not  for  this  invention  which 
extends  our  experience  to  all  past  ages,  and  to  the  most 
distant  nations ;  making  them  contribute  as  much  to  our 
improvement  in  wisdom,  as  if  they  had  actually  lain  under 
our  own  observation.  A  man  acquainted  with  history  may,  ' 
in  some  respect,  be  said  to  have  lived  from  the  beginning  of 
the  world,  and  to  have  been  making  continual  additions  to 
his  stock  of  knowledge  in  every  century. 

There  is  also  an  advantage  in  that  knowledge  which  is 
acquired  by  history,  above  what  is  learned  by  the  practice 
of  the  world,  that  it  brings  us  acquainted  with  human 
affairs,  without  deviating  in  the  least  from  the  most 
delicate  sentiments  of  virtue.  And,  to  tell  the  truth,  I 
scarce  know  any  study  or  occupation  so  unexceptionable  as 
history  in  this  particular.  Poets  can  paint  virtue  in  the 
most  charming  colours;  but,  as  they  address  themselves 
entirely  to  the  passions,  they  often  become  advocates  for 
vice.  Even  philosophers  bewilder  themselves  in  the  sub- 
tilty  of  their  speculations  •  and  we  have  seen  some  go  so 
far  as  to  deny  the  reality  of  all  moral  distinctions.  But  I 
think  it  a  remark  worthy  the  attention  of  the  speculative 
reader,  that  the  historians  have  been,  almost  without  excep- 
tion, the  true  friends  of  virtue,  and  have  always  represented 
it  in  its  proper  colours,  however  they  may  have  erred  in 
their  judgments  of  particular  persons.  Nor  is  this  combi- 
nation of  historians  in  favour  of  virtue  at  all  difficult  to  be 
accounted  for.  When  a  man  of  business  enters  into  life  and 
action,  he  is  more  apt  to  consider  the  characters  of  men  as 
they  have  relation  to  his  interest  than  as  they  stand  in 
themselves,  and  has  his  judgment  warped  on  every  occa&\o\!L 
by  the  violence  of  his  passion.    When  a  '|^\^o^^<^  <!«rcL« 
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templates  characters  and  manners  in  bis  closet,  the  general 
abstract  view  of  the  objects  leaves  the  mind  so  cold  and 
unmoved,  that  the  sentiments  of  nature  have  no  room  to 
play,  and  he  scarce  feels  the  difference  betwixt  vice  and 
virtue.  History  keeps  in  a  just  medium  betwixt  these 
extremes,  and  places  the  objects  in  their  true  point  of  view. 
The  writers  of  history,  as  well  as  the  readers,  are  sufficiently 
interested  in  the  characters  and  events,  to  have  a  lively 
sentiment  of  blame  or  praise ;  and  at  the  same  tilne,  have 
no  particular  interest  or  concern  to  peirert  their  judgment. 


III. — ON  BIOGRAPHY. 

It  is  one  great  advantage  of  classical  studies  to  those  who 
are  fortunate  enough  to  enjoy  them,  that  in  acquiring  the 
languages  of  Greece  and  Home,  we  insensibly  contract  an 
acquaintance  with  some  of  the  most  illustrious  characters  of 
antiquity,  and  are  partially  admitted  into  their  venerable 
society.  We  learn  to  accompany  a  Solon  and  a  Lycurgus 
in  their  legislative  labours ;  we  hear  a  Plato  and  a  Socrates 
philosophize,  a  Homer  and  a  Virgil  sing.  From  a  Tully  we 
are  early  warmed,  by  the  glow  of  eloquence,  with  the  love 
of  our  country ;  from  a  Pliny  we  imbibe  sentiments  that 
heighten  the  social  and  domestic  affections,  and  endear  man 
to  man.  At  the  contemplation  of  such  monsters  as  the 
classic  page  sometimes  portrays,  the  ingenuous  mind  revolts: 
a  Tiberius,  a  Nero,  or  a  Sejanus  rouses  the  indignant  feelings 
of  the  soul ;  and  we  learn  to  appreciate  and  execrate  the 
sanguinary  tyrant  and  the  worthless  minion,  amidst  the 
splendour  of  usurped  power,  and  the  flattery  of  hovelling 
sycophants. 

To  a  certain  degree  the  virtues  of  the  ancients  ought  to 
inspire  emulation,  and  are  worthy  of  being  precedents  to  all 
posterity;  but  that  soft  charm  which  a  pure  religion  and 
more  liberal  notions  diffuse  over  Christian  manners,  that 
animating  prospect  which  is  libw  held  out  to  encourage 
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laudable  endeavours,  and  those  terrors  wliich  are  denounced 
against  nefarious  actions,  could  not  operate  on  classical  ages, 
because  they  were  unknown. 

Biography  is  not  only  valuable  as  an  example  to  imitate, 
but  as  a  beacon  to  warn.  The  impartial  distribution  of 
posthumous  fame  or  censure  must  have  some  effect  on  the 
most  callous  and  unprincipled.  The  thought  of  being  handed 
down  to  posterity  in  colours  of  infamy,  must  frequently 
repress  the  vicious  machination,  and  forbid  the  atrocious 
deed.  The  love  of  reputation  was  implanted  in  our  natures 
tor  the  wisest  and  noblest  ends.  Few  possess  that  unenviable 
magnanimity  which  can  render  them  indifferent  to  public 
opinion  ;  or  are  so  sunk  in  the  apathy  of  vice,  as  to  feel  no 
melody  in  the  sound  of  deserved  applause. 

To  praise  desert  can  scarcely  fail  to  be  a  stimulus  to  vir- 
tuous actions.  Those  who  have  benefited  or  enlightened 
mankind,  should  receive  commendation  with  no  niggardly 
hand.  The  flowers  strewed  on  the  grave  of  merit  are  the 
most  grateful  incense  to  living  worth.  How  often  has  the 
sight  of  the  monuments  in  Westminster  Abbey  inspired  the 
martial  enthusiasm,  the  flame  of  patriotism,  or  the  emulation 
of  genius  in  the  youthful  breast !  There  are  generous  pas- 
sions in  the  soul  of  man,  which  frequently  lie  dormant  till 
some  exciting  cause  serves  to  wake  their  susceptibilities, 
and  give  impulse  to  their  native  direction.  Even  a  well- 
written  amiable  life  has  tempted  many  to  live  well. 


IV. — CHARACTER  OF  JULIUS  C^SAR. 

C JB8AR  was  endowed  with  every  great  and  noble  quality  that 
could  exalt  human  nature,  and  give  a  man  the  ascendant  in 
society :  formed  to  excel  in  peace  as  well  as  in  war ;  provi- 
dent in  counsel ;  fearless  in  action ;  and  executing  what  he 
had  resolved  with  an  amazing  celerity;  generous  beyond 
measure  to  his  friends ;  placable  to  his  enemies ;  and  for 
parts,  learmng,  eloquence,  scarce  inferior  to  «xv^  TSi«x^.    ^\^ 
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orations  were  admired  for  two  qualities,  which  are  seldom 
found  together,  strength  and  elegance :    Cicero  ranks  him 
among  the  greatest  orators  that  Rome  ever  bred ;  and  Qoin- 
tilian  says,  that  he  spoke  with  the  same  force  with  which 
he  fought ;  and  if  he  had  devoted  himself  to  the  bar,  would 
have  been  the  only  man  capable  of  rivalling  Cicero.     Nor 
was  he  a  master  only  of  the  politer  arts^  but  oomrersuit 
also  with  the  most  abstruse  and  critical  parts  of  learning ; 
and,  among  other  works  which  he  published,  addressed  two 
books  to  Cicero  on  the  analogy  of  language,  or  the  art  of 
speaking  and  writing  correctly.  He  was  a  mosf  liberal  patron 
of  wit  and  learning,  wheresoever  they  were  found ;  and  out 
of  his  love  of  those  talents,  would  readily  pardon  those  who 
had  employed  them  against  himself;  rightly  judging,  that 
by  making  such  men  his  friends,  he  should  draw  praises 
from  the  same  fountain  from  which  he  had  been  aspersed. 
His  capital  passions  were  ambition  and  love  of  pleasure; 
which  he  indulged  in  their  turns  to  the  greatest  excess; 
yet  the  first  was  always  predominant;  to  which  he  could 
easily  sacrifice  all  the  charms  of  the  second,  and  draw  plea- 
sure even  fi:om  toils  and  dangers,  when  they  ministered  to 
his  glory.     For  he  thought  Tyranny,  as  Cicero  says,  the 
greatest  of  goddesses  ;  and  had  frequently  in  his  mouth  a 
verse  of  Euripides,  which  expressed  the  image  of  his  soul, 
that,  *'  If  right  and  justice  were  ever  to  be  violated,  they 
were  to  be  violated  for  the  sake  of  reigning."    This  was  the 
chief  end  and  purpose  of  his  life ;  the  scheme  that  he  had 
formed  from  his  early  youth ;  so  that,  as  Cato  truly  declared 
of  him,  he  came  with  sobriety  and  meditation  to  the  subver- 
sion of  the  republic.    He  used  to  say,  that  there  were  two 
things  necessary  to  acquire  and  to  support  power — soldiers 
and  money ;  which  yet  depended  mutually  upon  each  other ; 
with  money  therefore  he  provided  soldiers,  and  with  soldiers 
extorted  money ;  and  was,  of  all  men,  the  most  rapacious 
in  plundering  both  friends  and  foes ;  sparing  neither  prince, 
nor  state,  nor  temple,  nor  even  jjrivate  persons,  who  were 
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known  to  possess  any  share  of  treasure.  His  great  abilities 
would  necessarily  have  made  him  one  of  the  first  citizens  of 
Kome  i  but,  disdaining  the  condition  of  a  subject,  he  could 
never  rest  till  he  made  himself  a  monarch.  In  acting  this 
last  part,  his  usual  prudence  seemed  to  fail  him ;  as  if  the 
height  to  which  he  was  mounted  had  turned  his  head,  and 
made  him  giddy ;  for,  by  a  vain  ostentation  of  his  power, 
he  destroyed  the  stability  of  it ;  and  as  men  shorten  life  by 
living  too  fast,  so,  by  an  intemperance  of  reigning,  he  brought 
his  reign  to  a  violent  end. 


V. CHARACTER  OP  CATO. 

Ip  we  consider  the  character  of  Cato  without  prejudice,  he 
was  certainly  a  great  and  worthy  man ;  a  friend  to  truth, 
virtue,  liberty :  yet,  falsely  measuring  all  duty  by  the  absurd 
rigour  of  the  Stoical  rule,  he  was  generally  disappointed  of 
the  end  which  he  sought  by  it,  the  happiness  both  of  his 
private  and  public  life.  In  his  private'  conduct  he  was  severe, 
morose,  inexorable;  banishing  all  the  softer  affections,  as 
natural  enemies  to  justice,  and  as  suggesting  false  motives 
of  acting,  from  favour,  clemency,  and  compassion :  in  public 
affairs  he  was  the  same ;  had  but  one  rule  of  policy,  to 
adhere  to  what  was  right,  without  regard  to  time  or  circum- 
stances, or  even  to  a  force  that  could  control  him ;  for,  instead 
of  managing  the  power  of  the  great,  so  as  to  mitigate  the  ill, 
or  extract  any  good  from  it,  he  was  urging  it  always  to  acts 
of  violence  by  a  perpetual  defiance ;  so  that,  with  the  best 
intentions  in  the  world,  he  often  did  great  harm  to  the 
republic.  This  was  his  general  behaviour ;  yet,  from  some 
particular  facts,  it  appears  that  his  strength  of  mind  was  not 
always  impregnable,  but  had  its  weak  places  of  pride,  ambi- 
tion, and  party  zeal;  which,  when  managed  and  flattered 
to  a  certain  point,  would  betray  him  sometimes  into  mea- 
sures contrary  to  his  ordinary  rule  of  right  and  truth.  The 
last  act  of  his  life  was  agreeable  to  his  nature  and  philosophy : 
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when  lie  could  no  longer  oe  what  he  had  been,  or  when  the 
ills  of  life  overbalanced  the  good,  which,  by  the  prindples  of 
his  sect,  was  a  just  cause  for  dying,  he  put  an  end  to  his  life 
with  a  spirit  and  resolution  which  would  make  one  imagine, 
that  he  was  glad  to  have  found  an  occasion  of  dying  in  his 
proper  character.  On  the  whole,  his  life  was  rather  admi- 
rable than  amiable ;  fit  to  be  praised  rather  than  imitated. 


VI. — A  COMPARISON  OF  C^SAB  WTTH  CATO. 

As  to  their  extraction,  years,  and  eloquence,  they  were 
pretty  nigh  equal.  Both  of  them  had  the  same  greatness 
of  mind,  both  the  same  degree  of  glory,  but  in  different 
ways.  Caesar  was  celebrated  for  his  great  bounty  and  gene- 
rosity ;  Cato  for  his  unsullied  integrity :  the  former  became 
renowned  by  his  humanity  and  compassion ;  an  austere 
severity  heightened  the  dignity  of  the  latter.  Caesar  acquired 
glory  by  a  liberal,  compassionate,  and  forgiving  temper  ;  as 
did  Cato,  by  never  bestowing  any  thing.  In  the  one,  the 
miserable  found  a  sanctuary ;  in  the  other,  the  guilty  met 
with  certain  destruction.  Caesar  was  admired  for  an  easy, 
yielding  temper ;  Cato  for  his  immovable  fimmess  ;  Caesar, 
in  a  word,  had  formed  himself  for  a  laborious  active  life; 
was  intent  upon  promoting  the  interest  of  his  friends,  to  the 
neglect  of  his  own ;  and  refused  to  grant  nothing  that  was 
worth  accepting :  what  he  desired  for  himself  was,  to  have 
sovereign  command,  to  be  at  the  head  of  armies,  and  er gaged 
in  new  wars,  in  order  to  display  his  military  talents.  As 
for  Cato,  his  only  study  was  moderation,  regular  conduct, 
and,  above  all,  rigorous  severity:  he  did  not  vie  with  the 
rich  in  riches,  nor  in  faction  with  the  factious ;  but  taking 
a  nobler  aim,  he  contended  in  bravery  with  the  brave,  in 
modesty  with  the  modest,  in  integrity  with  the  upright; 
and  was  more  desirous  to  be  virtuous,  than  appear  so :  so 
that  the  less  he  courted  fame,  the  more  it  followed  him. 
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VII GHABACTEB  OF  HANNIBAL. 

Hannibal  being  sent  to  Spain,  on  his  arrival  there  attracted 
the  eyes  of  the  whole  army.  The  veterans  believed  Hamilcar 
was  revived  and  restored  to  them ;  they  saw  the  same 
vigorous  countenance,  the  same  piercing  eye,  the  same  com- 
plexion and  features.  But  in  a  short  time  his  behaviour 
occasioned  this  resemblance  of  his  father  to  contribute  the 
least  towards  his  gaining  their  favour.  And,  in  truth,  never 
was  there  a  genius  more  happily  formed  for  two  things 
most  manifestly  contrary  to  each  other — to  obey  and  to 
command.  This  made  it  difficult  to  determine,  whether  the 
general  or  soldiers  loved  him  most.  Where  any  enterprise 
required  vigour  and  valour  in  the  performance,  Asdrubal 
always  chose  him  to  command  at  the  executing  of  it ;  nor 
were  the  troops  ever  more  confident  of  success,  or  more 
intrepid,  than  when  he  was  at  their  head.  None  ever  showed 
greater  bravery  in  undertaking  hazardous  attempts,  or  more 
presence  of.mind  and  conduct  in  the  execution  of  them.  No 
hardship  could  fatigue  his  body,  or  daunt  his  courage :  he 
could  equally  bear  cold  and  heat.  The  necessary  refection 
of  nature,  not  the  pleasure  of  his  palate,  he  solely  regarded 
in  his  meals.  He  made  no  distinction  of  day  and  night  in 
his  watching,  or  taking  rest ;  and  appropriated  no  time  to 
sleep,  but  what  remained  after  he  had  completed  his  duty ; 
he  never  sought  for  a  soft  or  a  retired  place  of  repose ;  but 
was  often  seen  lying  on  the  bare  ground,  wrapped  in  a  soldier's 
cloak,  amongst  the  sentinels  and  guards.  He  did  not  dis- 
tinguish himself  from  his  companions  by  the  magnificence 
of  his  dress,  but  by  the  quality  of  his  horse  and  arms.  At 
the  same  time,  he  was  by  far  the  best  foot  and  horse  soldier 
in  the  army ;  ever  the  foremost  in  a  charge,  and  the  last 
who  left  the  field  after  the  battle  was  begun.  These  shining 
qualities  were,  however,  balanced  by  great  vices — ^inhuman 
cruelty,  more  than  Carthagenian  treachery,  no  respect 
for  truth  or  honour,  no  fear  of  the  gods,  no  repaid  fet  >3qs^ 

'It 
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sanctity  of  oaths,  no  sense  of  religion.  With  a  dispositkni 
thus  chequered  with  virtues  and  vices,  he  served  three  years 
under  Asdrubal,  without  neglecting  to  pry  into,  or  perform, 
any  thing  that  could  contribute  to  make  him  hereafter  a 
complete  general. 


vni.^THE   OCCUPATIONS   OP  AUBXANDEB   SEYEBUS. 

The  simple  journal  of  his  ordinary  occupations  exhibits  a 
pleasing  picture  of  an  accomplished  emperor,  and,  with 
some  allowance  for  the  difference  of  nuqmers,  might  weU 
deserve  the  imitation  of  modem  princes.    Alexander  rose 
early ;  the  first  moments  of  the  day  were  consecrated  to 
private  devotion,  and  his  domestic  chapel  was  filled  with  the 
images  of  those  heroes  who,  by  improving  or  reforming 
human  life,  had  deserved  the  grateful  reverence  of  posterity. 
But,  as  he  deemed  the  service  of  mankind  the  most  accept- 
able worship  of  the  gods,  the  greatest  part  of  his  morning 
hours  was  employed  in  his  council,  where  he  discussed  public 
affairs,  and  determined  private  causes,  with  a  patience  and 
discretion  above  his  years.     The  dryness  of  business  was 
relieved  by  the  charms  of  literature ;  and  a  portion  of  time 
was  always  set  apart  for  his  favourite  studies  of  poetry, 
history,  and  pliilosophy.    The  works  of  Yirgil  and  Horace, 
the  republics  of  Plato  and  Cicero,  formed  his  taste,  enlarged 
his  understanding,  and  gave  him  the  noblest  ideas  of  men 
and  government.     The  exercises  of  the  body  succeeded  to 
those  of  the  mind ;  and  Alexander,  who  was  tall,  active,  and 
robust,  surpassed  most  of  his  equals  in  the  gymnastic  arts. 
Refreshed  by  the  use  of  the  bath,  and  a  slight  dinner,  he 
resumed,  with  new  vigour,  the  business  of  the  day ;  and,  till 
the  hour  of  supper,  the  principal  meal  of  the  Romans,  he 
was  attended  by  his  secretaries,  with  whom  he  read  and 
answered  the  multitude  of  letters,  memorials,  and  petitions, 
that  must  have  been  addressed  to  the  master  of  the  greatest 
part  of  the  world.    His  table  was  served  with  the  most 
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frugal  simplicity ;  and,  whenever  lie  was  at  liberty  to  con- 
sult his  own  inclination,  the  company  consisted  of  a  few 
select  friends,  men  of  learning  and  virtue,  amongst  whom 
Ulpian  was  constantly  invited.  Their  conversation  was 
familiar  and  instructive ;  and  the  pauses  were  occasionally 
enlivened  by  the  recital  of  some  pleasing  composition,  which 
supplied  the  place  of  the  dancers,  comedians,  and  even  gla- 
diators, so  frequently  summoned  to  the  tables  of  the  rich 
and  luxurious  Komans.  The  dress  of  Alexander  was  plain 
and  modest,  his  demeanour  courteous  and  affable :  at  the 
proper  hours  his  palace  was  opened  to  all  his  subjects,  but 
the  voice  of  a  crier  was  heard,  as  in  the  Eleusinian  mysteries, 
pronouncing  the  same  salutary  admonition:  "Let.  none 
enter  these  holy  walls,  unless  he  is  conscious  of  a  pure  and 
innocent  mind." 


IX CHARACTER   OP  THE   ANTONINES. 

Titus  Antoninus  Pius  has  been  justly  denominated  a 
second  Numa.  The  same  love  of  religion,  justice,  and 
peace,  was  the  distinguishing  characteristic  of  both  princes. 
But  the  situation  of  the  latter  opened  a  much  larger  field 
for  the  exercise  of  these  virtues.  Numa  could  only  prevent 
a  few  neighbouring  villages  from  plundering  each  other's 
harvests.  Antoninus  di^sed  order  and  tranquillity  over 
the  greatest  part  of  the  earth.  His  reign  is  marked  by  the 
rare  advantage  of  furnishing  very  few  materials  for  history, 
which  is,  indeed,  little  more  than  the  register  of  the  crimes, 
follies,  and  misfortunes  of  mankind.  In  private  life  he  was 
an  amiable,  as  well  as  a  good  man.  The  native  simplicity 
of  his  virtue  was  a  stranger  to  vanity  or  affectation.  He 
enjoyed,  with  moderation,  the  conveniences  of  his  fortune, 
and  the  innocent  pleasures  of  society ;  and  the  benevolence 
of  his  soul  displayed  itself  in  a  cheerful  serenity  of  temper. 
The  virtue  of  Marcus  Aurelius  Antoninus  was  of  a  more 
severe  and  laborious  kind.    It  was  the  well- earned  harvQ?»l 
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of  many  a  learned  conference,  of  many  a  patient  lecture, 
and  many  a  midnight  lucubration.  At  the  age  of  twelve 
years  he  embraced  the  rigid  system  of  the  Stoics,  whict 
taught  him  to  submit  his  body  to  his  mind,  his  passions  tc 
his  reason ;  to  consider  virtue  as  the  only  good,  vice  as  the 
only  evil,  all  things  external  as  things  indifferent.  Hk 
meditations,  composed  in  the  tumult  of  a  camp,  axe  still 
extant ;  and  he  even  condescended  to  give  lessons  of  philo- 
sophy, in  a  more  public  manner  than  was  perhaps  consistent 
with  the  modesty  of  a  sage  or  the  dignity  of  on  emperor. 
But  his  life  was  the  noblest  commentary  on  the  precepts  of 
Zeno.  lie  was  severe  to  himself,  indulgent  to  the  imper- 
fections of  others,  just  and  beneficent  to  all  mankind.  He 
regretted  that  Avidius  Cassius,  who  excited  rebellion  in 
Syria,  had  disappointed  him,  by  a  voluntary  death,  of  the 
pleasure  of  converting  an  enemy  into  a  friend;  and  he  jus- 
tified the  sincerity  of  that  sentiment,  by  moderating  the  zeal 
of  the  senate  against  the  adherents  of  the  traitor.  War  he 
detested,  as  the  disgrace  and  calamity  of  human  nature ; 
but  when  the  necessity  of  a  just  defence  called  upon  him  to 
take  up  arms,  he  readily  exposed  his  person  to  eight  winter 
campaigns  on  the  frozen  banks  of  the  Danube,  the  severity 
of  which  was  at  last  fatal  to  the  weakness  of  his  constitu- 
tion. His  memory  was  revered  by  a  grateful  posterity;  and 
above  a  century  after  his  death,  many  persons  preserved 
the  image  of  !Marcus  Antoninus  among  those  of  their 
household  gods. 


X CHABACTER   OF   ALFRED. 

The  merit  of  this  prince,  both  in  private  and  public  life, 
may  with  advantage  be  set  in  opposition  to  that  of  any 
monarch  or  citizen,  which  the  annals  of  any  age  or  any 
nation  can  present  to  us.  He  seems,  indeed,  to  be  the  com- 
plete model  of  that  perfect  character,  which,  under  the 
denomination  of  a  sage  or  wise  man,  the  philosophers  have 
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been  fond  of  delineating,  rather  as  a  fiction  of  their  imagi- 
nation, than  in  hopes  of  ever  seeing  it  reduced  to  practice ; 
so  happily  were  all  his  virtues  tempered  together,  so  justly 
were  they  blended,  and  so  powerfully  did  each  prevent  the 
other  from  exceeding  its  proper  bounds.  He  knew  how  to 
conciliate  the  most  enterprising  spirit  with  the  coolest 
moderation;  the  most  obstinate  perseverance  with  the 
easiest  flexibility ;  the  most  severe  justice  with  the  greatest 
lenity ;  the  greatest  vigour  in  command  with  the  greatest 
affability  of  deportment ;  the  highest  capacity  and  inclina- 
tion for  science  with  the  most  shining  talents  for  action. 
His  civil  and  his  military  virtues  are  almost  equally  the 
objects  of  our  admiration,  excepting  only  that  the  former, 
being  more  rare  among  princes,  as  well  as  more  useful,  seem 
chiefly  to  challenge  our  applause.  Nature  also,  as  if  desirous 
that  so  bright  a  production  of  her  skill  should  be  set  in  the 
fairest  light,  had  bestowed  on  him  all  bodily  accomplishments, 
vigour  of  limbs,  dignity  of  shape  and  air,  and  a  pleasant, 
engaging,  and  open  countenance.  Fortune  alone,  by  throw- 
ing him  into  that  barbarous  age,  deprived  him  of  historians 
worthy  to  transmit  his  fame  to  posterity ;  and  we  wish  to 
see  him  delineated  in  more  lively  colours  and  with  more 
particular  strokes,  that  we  may  at  least  perceive  some  of 
those  small  specks  and  blemishes,  from  which,  as  a  man.  It  is 
impossible  he  could  be  entirely  exempted. 


XI. CHABA.CTER   OP    QUEEN   ELIZABETH. 

There  are  few  personages  in  history  who  have  been  more 
exposed  to  the  calumny  of  enemies  and  the  adulation  of 
friends,  than  Queen  Elizabeth ;  and  yet  there  scarce  is  any 
whose  reputation  has  been  more  certainly  determined  by  the 
unanimous  consent  of  posterity.  The  unusual  length  of  her 
administration,  and  the  strong  features  of  her  character, 
were  able  to  overcome  all  prejudices;  and,  obliging  her  ^ 
detractors  to  abate  much  of  their    invectives,  wv^  Ykjex      a 
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admirers  somewhat  of  their  panegyrics,  liave  at  last,  in  spite 
of  political  factions,  and,  what  is  more,  of  religious  animo- 
sities, produced  an  uniform  judgment  with  regard  to  her 
conduct.     Iler  vigour,  her  constancy,  her  magnanimity,  her 
penetration,  vigilance,  and  address,  are  allowed  to  merit  the 
highest  praises,  and  appear  not  to  have  been  surpassed  hy 
any  person  who  ever  filled  a  throne :  a  conduct  less  rigorous, 
less  imperious,  more  sincere,  more  indulgent  to  her  people 
would  have  been  requisite  to  form  a  perfect  character.    By 
the  force  of  her  mind  she  controlled  all  her  more  active 
and  stronger  qualities,  and  prevented  the;m  from  running  into 
excess.     Her  heroism  was  exempted  from  all  temerity,  her 
frugality  from'  avarice,  her  friendship  from  partiality,  her 
enterprise  from  turbulency  and  a  vain  ambition :  she  guarded 
not  herself,  with  equal  care  or  equal  success,  from  lesser 
infirmities  ;  the  rivalship  of  beauty,  the  desire  of  admiration, 
the  jealousy  of  love,  and  the  sallies  of  anger. 

Her  singular  talents  for  government  were  founded  equally 
on  her  temper  and  on  her  capacity.     Endowed  with  a  great 
command  over  herself,  she  soon  obtained  an  uncontrolled 
ascendant  over  the  people ;  and  while  she  merited  all  their 
esteem  by  her  real  virtue,  she  also  engaged  their  afEection 
by  her  pretended  ones.     Few  sovereigns  of  England  suc- 
ceeded to  the  throne  in  more  difficult  circumstances,  and 
none  ever  conducted  the  government  with  such  uniform 
success  and  felicity.    Though  unacquainted  with  the  practice 
of  toleration,  the  true  secret  for  managing  religious  factions, 
she  preserved  her  people,  by  her  superior  prudence,  from 
those  confusions   in    which    theological    controversy    had 
involved  all  the  neighbouring  nations:   and  though  her 
enemies  were  the  most  powerful  princes  of  Europe,  the  most 
active,  the  most  enterprising,  the  least  scrupulous,  she  was 
able,  by  her  vigour,  to  make  deep  impressions  on  their  state  ; 
her  own  greatness,  meanwhile,  remaining  imtouched  and 
unimpaired. 

The  wise  ministers  and  \ix«^yft  -w^xTvot^  -^Vq  ^<:^\sfv^^ 
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during  her  reign  share  the  praise  of  her  success ;  but, 
instead  of  lessening  the  applause  due  to  her,  they  make 
great  addition  to  it.  They  all  owed  their  advancement 
to  her  choice.  They  were  supported  by  her  constancy; 
and,  with  all  their  ability,  they  were  never  able  to  acquire 
an  undue  ascendant  over  her.  In  her  family,  in  her  court, 
in  her  kingdom,  she  remained  equally  mistress.  The  force 
of  the  tender  passions  was  great  over  her,  but  the  force  of 
her  mmd  was  still  superior;  and  the  combat  which  her 
victory  visibly  cost  her,  serves  only  to  display  the  firmness  of 
her  resolution,  and  the  loftiness  of  her  ambitious  sentiments 
The  fame  of  this  princess,  though  it  has  surmounted  the 
prejudices  both  of  faction  and  of  bigotry,  yet  lies  still 
exposed  to  another  prejudice,  which  is  more  durable,  because 
more  natural,  and  which,  according  to  the  different  views 
in  which  we  survey  her,  is  capable  either  of  exalting  beyond 
measure,  or  diminishing  the  lustre  of  her  character.  This 
prejudice  is  founded  on  the  consideration  of  her  sex. 
When  we  contemplate  her  as  a  woman,  we  are  apt  to  be 
struck  with  the  highest  admiration  of  her  qualities  and 
extensive  capacity;  but  we  are  also  apt  to  require  some 
more  softness  of  disposition,  some  greater  lenity  of  temper, 
some  of  those  amiable  weaknesses  by  which  her  sex  is  dis- 
tinguished. But  the  true  method  of  estimating  her  merit  is,  to 
lay  aside  all  these  considerations,  and  to  consider  her  merely 
as  a  rational  being,  placed  in  authority,  and  intrusted  with  the 
government  of  mankind.  We  may  find  it  difficult  to  recon- 
cile our  fancy  to  her  as  a  woman;  but  her  qualities  as  a 
sovereign,  though  with  some  considerable  exceptions,  are  the 
object  of  undisputed  applause  and  approbation. 


XII CHABACTER   OF   MART   QUEEN   OF   SCOTS. 

To  all  the  charms  of  beauty,  and  the  utmost  elegauci^  <i^ 
external  form,  Mary  added  those  accom^Vi^\afeTv\a  "s<\as3oL 
render  tbeJr  impression  irresistible.    PoAi\;e,  aS«^Afc>  vc^svxco. 
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atlng,  sprightly,  and  capable  of  speaking  and  of  wri^ 
vnth  equal  case  and  dignity.  Sudden,  however,  and  violent 
in  all  her  attachments,  because  her  heart  was  warm  and 
unsuspicious.  Impatient  of  contradiction,  because  she  had 
been  accustomed  from  her  infancy  to  be  treated  as  a  queen. 

No  stranger,  on  some  occasions,  to  dissimulation ;  which, 
in  that  perfidious  court  where  she  received  her  education, 
was  reckoned  among  the  necessary  arts  of  government 
Not  insensible  to  flattery,  or  unconscious  of  that  pleasure 
with  which  almost  cvciy  woman  beholds  the  influence  of 
her  own  beauty.  Formed  with  tlus  qualities  that  we  love, 
not  with  the  talents  that  we  admire,  she  was  an  agreeable 
woman  rather  th.in  an  illustrious  queen. 

The  vivacity  of  her  spirit,  not  sufHciently  tempered  with 
sound  judgment,  and  the  warmth  of  her  heart,  which  was 
not  at  all  times  under  the  restraint  of  discretion,  betrayed 
her  boih  into  errors  and  into  crimes.     To  say  that  she  was 
always  unfortunate,  will  not  account  for  that  long  and  almost 
uninterrupted  succession  of  calamities  which  bcfcl  her ;  we 
must  likewise  add,  that  she  was  often  imprudent.      Her 
passion  for  Dandy  was  rash,  youthful,  and  excessive.     And, 
though  the  sudden  transition  to  the  opposite  extreme  was 
tlie  natural  cflect  of  her  ill-itjquited  love,  and  of  his  ingi'a- 
titudc,  insolence,  and  brutality;    yet  neither  these,   nor 
BothwcU's  artful  address  and  important  services,  can  justify 
her  attaclnnent  to  that  nobleman.     Even  the  manners  of  the 
age,  licentious  as  they  v/eixj,  arc  no  apology  for  this  unhappy 
passion ;  nor  can  they  induce  us  to  look  on  that  tragical  and 
ir. famous  scene  which  followed  upon  it,  with  less  abhorrence. 
Humanity  will  draw  a  veil  over  this  part  of  her  character, 
which  it  cannot  approve;  and  may  perhaps  prompt  some  to 
in)2)ute  her  actions  to  her  situation,  more  than  to  her  disposi- 
tions; and  to  lament  the  unhappiness  of  the  former,  rather 
than  accuse  the  pervci'senc^s  of  the  latter.    Mary's  sulferings 
exceed,  both  ir.  degree  and  in  duration,  those  tragicid  dis- 
tresses which  fancy  has  lc\gi£\cOL  \a  ij.x<i*Vi  ^orcovi  ^Tv^i  ^sxsbcw- 
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miseration ;  and  while  we  survey  them,  we  are  apt  altogether 
to  forget  her  frailties :  we  think  of  her  faults  with  less 
indignation  ;  and  approve  of  our  tears,  as  if  they  were  shed 
for  a  person  who  had  attained  much  nearer  to  pure  virtue. 

With  regard  to  the  queen's  person,  a  circumstance  not  to 
be  omitted  in  writing  the  history  of  a  female  reign,  all  con- 
temporary authors  agree  in  ascribing  to  ]Mary  the  utmost 
beauty  of  countenance,  and  elegance  of  shape,  of  which  the 
human  form  is  capable.  Her  hair  was  black,  though, 
according  to  the  fashion  of  that  age,  she  frequently  wore 
borrowed  locks,  and  of  different  colours.  Her  eyes  were  a 
dark  gray,  her  complexion  was  exquisitely  fine,  and  her 
liands  and  arms  remarkably  delicate  both  as  to  shape  and 
colour.  Her  stature  was  of  an  height  that  rose  to  the 
majestic.  She  danced,  she  walked,  and  rode  with  equal 
grace.  Her  taste  for  music  was  just;  and  she  both  sung 
and  played  upon  the  lute  with  uncommon  skill.  Towards 
the  end  of  her  life  she  began  to  grow  fat ;  and  her  long 
confinement,  and  the  coldness  of  the  houses  in  which  she 
was  imprisoned,  brought  on  a  rheumatism,  which  deprived 
her  of  the  use  of  her  limbs.  No  man,  says  Brantome,  ever 
beheld  her  person  without  admiration  and  love,  or  will  read 
her  history  without  sorrow. 


XIII CHARACTER  OF  JAMES  I. 

No  prince,  so  little  enterprising  and  so  inoffensive,  was 
ever  so  much  exposed  to  the  opposite  extremes  of  calumny 
and  flattery,  of  satire  and  panegyric.  And  the  factions 
which  began  in  his  time,  being  still  continued,  have  made 
his  character  be  as  mucli  disputed  to  this  day,  as  is  com- 
monly that  of  princes  who  are  our  contemporaries.  Many 
virtues,  however,  it  must  be  owned,  he  was  possessed  of;  but 
scarce  any  of  them  pure,  or  free  from  the  cont;\^\ow  ^t  ^^js. 
neighbouring  vices.  His  generosity  bordctcii  oxv  ^vcvKx^svwv^ 
his  learning  on  pedantry,  bis  pac'Adc  (WsposvCvoxv  on  \).>3C3\- 
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lanimity,  his  wisdom  on  cunning,   his  fiiendship  on  H 
fancy  and  boyish  fondness.    While  he  imagined  that  he  mi 
only  maintaining  his  own  authority,  he  may  perhaps  be  sos- 
l)ected,  in  a  few  of  his  actions,  and  still  more  of  Ids  prden- 
sions,  to  have  somewhat  encroached  on  the  liberties  of  hu 
people :  while  he  endeavoured,  by  an  exact  neutrality,  to 
acquire  the  good-will  of  all  his  neighbours,  he  was  able  to 
preserve  fully  the  esteem  and  regard  of  none.     His  capacity 
was  considerable ;  but  fitter  to  discourse  on  general  maximi 
than  to  conduct  any  intricate  business :  his  intentions  were 
just ;  but  more  adapted  to  the  conduct  of  private  life,  than 
to  the  government  of  kingdoms.    Awkward  in  his  person 
and  ungainly  in  his  manners,  he  was  ill  qualified  to  command 
respect ;  partial  and  undisceming  in  his  affections,  he  was 
little  fitted  to  acquire  general  love.   Of  a  feeble  temper  more 
than  of  a  frail  judgment;  exposed  to  our  ridicule  from  his 
vanity ;  but  exempt  from  our  hatred  by  his  freedom  fitwm 
pride  and  arrogance.    And  upon  the  whole,  it  may  be  pro- 
nounced of  his  character,  that  all  his  qualities  were  sullied 
with  weakness  and  embellished  by  humanity.     Of  political 
courage  he  certainly  was  destitute ;  and  thence  chiefly  is 
derived  the  strong  prejudice  which  prevails  against  Iiis  per- 
sonal bravery — an  inference,  however,  which  must  be  owned, 
from  general  experience,  to  be  extremely  fallacious. 


XIV THE  FOUR  LEARNED  AGES. 

It  is  a  singular  phenomenon,  and  one  which  has  oflen 
employed  the  speculations  of  curious  men,  that  writers  and 
artists,  most  distinguished  for  their  parts  and  genius,  have 
generally  appeared  in  considerable  numbers  at  a  time. 
Some  ages  have  been  renuirkably  barren  in  them ;  while  at 
other  periods  Nature  seems  to  have  exerted  herself  with 
more  than  ordinary  effort,  and  to  have  poured  them  forth 
with  a  profuse  fertility. 
Various  reasons  have  been  assv^^^  tet  V5ci\^.    ^tgu^  ^< 
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the  moral  causes  are  obvious ;  such  as  favourable  circum- 
stances of  government  and  of  manners,  encouragement 
from  great  men ;  and  emulation  excited  among  the  men  of 
genius. 

But  as  these  have  been  thought  inadequate  to  the  whole 
effect,  physical  causes  have  been  also  assigned ;  and  some 
writers  have  collected  many  observations  on  the  influence 
which  the  air,  the  climate,  and  other  natural  objects  may 
be  supposed  to  have  upon  genius.  But  whatever  the  causes 
be,  the  fact  is  certain,  that  there  have  been  periods  or  ages 
of  the  world  much  more  distinguished  than  others  for  the 
extraordinary  production  of  genius. 

Learned  men  have  marked  out  four  of  these  happy  ages. 
The  first  is  the  Grecian  age,  which  commenced  near  the  time 
of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  and  extended  till  the  time  of 
Alexander  the  Great ;  within  which  period  we  have  Hero- 
dotus, Thucydides,  Xenophon,  Socrates,  Plato,  Aristotle, 
Demosthenes,  -3Eschines,  Lysias,  Isocrates,  Pindar,  -^schy- 
lus,  Euripides,  Sophocles,  Aristophanes,  Menander,  Anacreon 
Theocritus,  Lysippus,  Appelles,  Phidias,  and  Praxiteles. 

The  second  is  the  Roman,  or,  as  it  is  commonly  called, 
the  Augustan  age,  included  nearly  within  the  days  of  Julius 
Caesar  and  Augustus,  affording  us  Catullus,  Lucretius, 
Terence,  Virgil,  Horace,  Tibullus,  Propertius,  Ovid,  Phae- 
drus,  Csesar,  Cicero,  Livy,  Sallust,  Varro,  and  Vitruvius. 

The  third  age  is  that  of  the  restoration  of  learning,  under 
the  Popes  Julius  11.  and  Leo  X.,  when  flourished  Ariosto, 
Tasso,  Sannazarius,  Vida,  Machiavel,  Guicciardini,  Davila, 
Erasmus,  Paul  Jovius,  Michael  Angelo,  Raphael,  Titian, 
Aldus,  and  the  Stephani. 

The  fourth  comprehends  the  age  of  Louis  XIV.  and  Queen 
Anne,  when  there  flourished  in  France,  ComeiUe,  Racine, 
Moliere,  De  Retz,  Fontaine,  Boileau,  Rousseau,  Bossuet, 
Fenelon,  Bourdaloue,  Fontanelle,  Masillon,  Pascal,  Mal^- 
branche,  Bruyere,  and  Bayle ;  and  m  "En^Laxi^,  T>T^^<23a., 
Tope,  Addison,  Prior,  Swift,  Pamell,  AibutWoX.,  Coti^^^^-. 
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Otway,  Young,  Rowe,  Atterbury,  Shaftesbury,  Bolingbroke, 
Tillotson,  Temple,  Boyle,  Locke,  Newton,  and  Clarke. 

Other  ages  of  learning  will  doubtless  be  characterized  by 
posterity,  and  we  may  hope  that  our  own  will  not  be  deenaed 
unworthy  of  such  distinction. 


XY. CHABACTEB  OF  MB.  PITT. 

The  secretary  stood  alone.  Modem  degeneracy  had  not 
reached  him.  Original  and  unaccommodating,  the  features 
of  his  character  had  the  hardihood  of  antiquity.  His  august 
mind  overawed  majesty  itself;  and  one  of  his  sovereigiu 
thought  royalty  so  impaired  in  his  presence,  that  he  con- 
spired to  remove  him,  in  order  to  be  relieved  from  his 
superiority.  No  state  chicanery,  no  narrow  system  of 
vicious  politics,  no  idle  contest  for  ministerial  victories, 
sunk  him  to  the  vulgar  level  of  the  great ;  but,  overbearing, 
persuasive,  and  impracticable,  his  object  was  England,  his 
ambition  was  fame.  Without  dividing,  he  destroyed  party ; 
without  corrupting,  he  made  a  venal  age  unanimous.  France 
sunk  beneath  him.  With  one  hand  he  smote  the  house  of 
Bourbon,  and  wielded  in  the  other  the  democracy  of  England. 
The  sight  of  his  mind  was  infinite  ;  and  his  schemes  were  to 
affect,  not  England,  not  the  present  age  only,  but  Europe 
and  posterity.  Wonderful  were  the  means  by  which  these 
schemes  were  accomplished ;  always  seasonable,  always  ade- 
quate, the  suggestions  of  an  understanding  animated  by 
ardour,  and  enlightened  by  prophecy. 

The  ordinary  feelings  which  make  life  amiable  and  indo- 
lent, were  unknown  to  him.  No  domestic  difficulties,  no 
domestic  weakness,  reached  him ;  but,  aloof  from  the  sordid 
occurrences  of  life,  and  unsullied  by  its  intercourse,  he  came 
occasionally  into  our  system,  to  counsel  and  to  decide. 

A  character  so  exalted,  so  strenuous,  so  various,  so 
authoritative,  astonished  a  corrupt  age;  and  the  treasury 
trembled  at  the  name  oi  Pitt,  OaioM^  «Sl  V«t  <^aaa»&  <i\ 
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venality.  Corruption  imagined,  indeed,  that  slie  had  found 
defects  in  this  statesman,  and  talked  much  of  the  inconsis- 
tency of  his  glory,  and  much  of  the  ruin  of  his  victories ; 
but  the  history  of  his  country,  and  the  calamities  of  the 
enemy,  answered  and  refuted  her. 

Nor  were  his  political  abilities  his  only  talents :  his  elo- 
quence was  an  era  in  the  senate,  peculiar  and  spontaneous, 
familiarly  expressing  gigantic  sentiments  and  instinctive 
wisdom;  not  like  the  torrent  of  Demosthenes,  or  the 
splendid  conflagration  of  Tully;  it  resembled  sometimes 
the  thimder,  and  sometimes  the  music,  of  the  spheres.  Like 
Murray,  he  did  not  conduct  the  understanding  through  the 
painful  subtilty  of  argumentation ;  nor  was  he,  like  Towns- 
end,  for  ever  on  the  rack  of  exertion ;  but  rather  lightened 
upon  the  subject,  and  reached  the  point  by  the  flashings  of 
his  mind,  which,  like  those  of  his  eyes,  were  felt,  but  could 
not  be  followed. 

Upon  the  whole,  there  was  in  this  man  something  that 
could  create,  subvert,  or  reform ;  an  understanding,  a  spirit, 
and  an  eloquence,  to  summon  mankind  to  society,  or  to  break 
the  bonds  of  slavery  asunder,  and  to  rule  the  wildness  of  free 
minds  with  unbounded  authority;  something  that  could 
establish  or  overwhelm  empire,  and  strike  a  blow  in  the 
world  that  should  resound  through  the  universe. 


XVI CHABACTEB  OF  HIM  AS  EARL  OF  CHATHAM. 

His  genius,  like  Burke's,  burned  brightest  at  the  last.  The 
spark  of  liberty,  which  had  lain  concealed  and  dormant, 
buried  under  the  dirt  and  rubbish  of  state  intrigue  and 
vulgar  faction,  now  met  with  congenial  matter,  and  kindled 
up  "  a  flame  of  sacred  vehemence"  in  his  breast.  It  burst 
forth  with  a  fury  and  a  splendour  that  might  have  awed 
the  world,  and  made  kings  tremble.  He  spoke  as  a  man 
should  speak,  because  he  felt  as  a  man  sliowld  &!,q\/\xv  «\sl^ 
circumstances.    He  came  forward  as  t\ie  advoe^X.^  ofNS^o^cV}  ^ 
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as  the  defender  of  the  rights  of  his  fellow-citizens,  as  tlie 
enemy  of  tyranny,  as  the  friend  of  his  country  and  of  man- 
kind. He  did  not  stand  up  to  make  a  vain  display  of  lus 
talents,  but  to  discharge  a  duty,  to  maintain  that  cause 
which  lay  nearest  to  his  heart,  to  preserve  the  ark  of  the 
British  constitution  from  every  sacrilegious  touch,  as  the 
high-priest  of  his  calling,  with  a  pious  zeal.  The  feelmgs 
and  the  rights  of  Englishmen  were  enshrined  in  his  heart ; 
and  with  their  united  force,  braced  every  nerve,  possessed 
every  faculty,  and  communicated  warmth  and  vital  energy 
to  every  part  of  his  being.  The  whole  man  moved  under 
this  impulse.  He  felt  the  cause  of  liberty  as  his  own.  He 
resented  every  injury  done  to  her  as  an  injury  done  to  him- 
self; and  every  attempt  to  defend  it,  as  an  insult  upon  his 
understanding.  He  did  not  stay  to  dispute  about  words, 
about  nice  distinctions,  about  trifling  forms.  He  laughed  at 
the  little  attempts  of  little  retailers  of  logic  to  entan^e  him 
in  senseless  argument.  He  did  not  come  there  as  to  a 
debating  club,  or  law  court,  to  start  questions,  and  hunt 
them  down ;  to  wind  and  unwind  the  web  of  sophistry ;  to 
pick  out  the  threads,  and  untie  every  knot  with  scrupulous 
exactness ;  to  bandy  logic  with  every  pretender  to  &  para- 
dox ;  to  examine,  to  sift  evidence ;  to  dissect  a  doubt,  and 
halve  a  scruple;  to  weigh  folly  and  knavery  in  scales 
together,  and  see  on  which  side  the  balance  preponderated ; 
to  prove  that  liberty,  truth,  virtue,  and  justice  were  good 
things,  or  that  slavery  and  corruption  were  bad  things.  He 
did  not  try  to  prove  those  truths  which  did  not  require  any 
proof,  but  to  make  others  feel  them  with  the  same  force  that 
he  did ;  and  to  tear  off  the  flimsy  disguises  with  which  the 
sycophants  of  power  attempted  to  cover  them.  The  business 
of  an  orator  is  not  to  convince,  but  persuade;  not  to  inform, 
but  to  rouse  the  mind ;  to  build  upon  the  habitual  prejudices 
of  manldnd  (for  reason  of  itself  will  do  nothing),  and  to  add 
feeling  to  prejudice,  and  action  to  feeling. 
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XVII ^THE  CHARACTER  OF  MR.  C.  J.  FOX. 

Mr.  Fox  excelled  all  his  contemporaries  in  the  extent  of  his 
knowledge,  in  the  deamess  and  distinctness  of  his  views,  in 
quickness  of  apprehension,  in  plain,  practical  common  sense, 
in  the  full,  strong,  and  absolute  possession  of  his  subject.  A 
measure  was  no  sooner  proposed,  than  he  seemed  to  have 
an  instantaneous  and  intuitive  perception  of  all  its  various 
bearings  and  consequences ;  of  the  manner  in  which  it  would 
operate  on  the  different  classes  of  society,  on  commerce  or 
agriculture,  on  our  domestic  or  foreign  policy ;  of  the 
difficulties  attending  its  execution ;  in  a  word,  of  all  its 
practical  results,  and  the  comparative  advantages  to  be 
gained,  either  by  adopting  or  rejecting  it.  He  was  inti- 
mately acquainted  with  the  interests  of  the  diflerent  parts  of 
the  community,  with  the  minute  and  complicated  details  of 
political  economy,  with  our  external  relations,  with  the  views, 
the  resources,  and  the  maxims  of  other  states.  He  was  master 
of  all  those  facts  and  circumstances  which  it  was  necessary  to 
know,  in  order  to  judge  fairly,  and  determine  wisely ;  and 
he  knew  them  not  loosely  or  lightly,  but  in  number,  weight, 
and  measure.  He  had  also  stored  his  memory  by  reading 
and  general  study,  and  improved  his  understanding  by  the 
lamp  of  history.  He  was  well  acquainted  with  the  opinions 
and  sentiments  of  the  best  authors,  with  the  maxims  of  the 
most  profound  politicians,  with  the  causes  of  the  rise  and  fall 
of  states,  with  the  general  passions  of  men,  with  the  charac- 
ters of  different  nations,  and  the  laws  and  constitution  of  his 
own  country.  He  was  a  man  of  a  capacious,  powerful,  and 
highly  cultivated  intellect.  No  man  could  know  more  than 
he  knew ;  no  man's  knowledge  could  be  more  sound,  more 
plain  and  useful ;  no  man's  knowledge  could  lie  in  more 
connected  and  tangible  masses ;  no  man  could  be  more  per- 
fectly master  of  his  ideas,  could  reason  upon  them  more 
closely,  or  decide  upon  them  more  impaTtiaVVy.  1^\^  tscltA. 
was  full,  even  to  overflowing.    He  was  go  \i«^>\\>\x«2X^  ^^'&- 
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versant  with  the  most  intricate  and  comprehensive  traini  of 
thought,  or  such  was  the  natural  Tigonr  and  exuberance  of 
bis  mind,  that  he  seemed  to  recall  them  without  any  effort 
His  ideas  quarrelled  for  utterance.  Instead  of  ever  being  at 
a  loss  for  tiiem,  he  was  obliged  rather  to  repress  and  reis 
them  in,  lest  they  should  overwhelm  and  confound,  instead 
of  informing  the  understandings  of  his  hearers.  If  to  this 
we  add  the  ardour  and  natural  impetuosity  of  his  mind,  Im 
quick  sensibility,  his  eagerness  in  th3  defence  of  truth,  and 
his  impatience  of  every  thing  that  looked  like  trick,  or  arti- 
fice, or  affectation,  we  shall  be  able,  in  some  measure,  to 
account  for  the  character  of  his  eloquence.  His  thougfati 
came  crowding  in  too  fast  for  the  slow  and  mechanical  pro- 
cess of  speech.  What  he  saw  in  an  instant,  he  could  only 
express  imperfectly,  word  by  word,  and  sentence  after  sen- 
tence. He  would,  if  he  could,  "  have  bared  his  swelling 
heart,"  and  laid  open  at  once  the  rich  treasures  of  knowledge 
with  which  his  bosom  was  fraught.  It  is  no  wonder,  thai 
this  difference  between  the  rapidity  of  his  feelings,  and  the 
formal  round-about  method  of  commimicating  them,  should 
produce  some  disorder  in  his  frame ;  that  the  throng  of  his 
ideas  should  try  to  overleap  the  narrow  boundaries  which 
confined  them,  and  tumidtuously  break  down  their  prison- 
doors,  instead  of  waiting  to  be  let  out,  one  by  one,  and  fol- 
lowing patiently,  at  due  intervals,  and  with  mock  dignity, 
like  poor  dependents,  in  the  train  of  words ;  that  he  should 
express  himself  in  hurried  sentences,  in  involuntary  excla- 
mations, by  vehement  gestures,  by  sudden  starts  and  bursts 
of  passion.  Every  thing  showed  the  a^tation  of  his  mind. 
His  tongue  faltered,  his  voice  became  almost  suffocated,  and 
his  face  was  bathed  in  tears.  He  was  lost  in  the  magnitude 
of  his  subject.  He  reeled  and  staggered  under  the  load  of 
feeling  which  oppressed  him.  He  rolled  like  the  sea  beaten 
by  a  tempest.  It  was  his  union  of  the  zeal  of  the  patrioti 
with  the  enlightened  knowledge  of  the  statesman,  that  gave 
to  the  eloquence  of  Fox  its  uvotq  l\ia.Tk  ixi»tVay  ^\i&T^  ^^  that 
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warmed,  expanded,  penetrated  every  bosom.  He  relied  on 
the  force  of  truth  and  nature  alone:  the  refinements  of 
philosophy,  the  pomp  and  pageantry  of  the  imagination,  were 
forgotten,  or  seemed  light  and  frivolous ;  the  fate  of  nations, 
the  welfare  of  millions,  hung  suspended  as. he  spoke ;  a  tor- 
rent of  manly  eloquence  poured  from  his  heart,  bore  down 
every  thing  in  its  course,  and  surprised  into  a  momentary 
sense  of  human  feeling,  the  breathing  corpses,  the  wire- 
moved  puppets,  the  stuffed  figures,  the -flexible  machinery, 
"  the  deaf  and  dumb"  things  of  a  court. 


MORAL  AND   DIDACTIC  READINGS.^ 

I. — PIETY  RECOMMENDED  TO  THE  YOUNG. 

What  I  shall  first  recommend  is,  piety  to  God.  With  this 
I  begin,  both  as  the  foundation  of  good  morals,  and  as  a  dis- 
position particularly  graceful  and  becoming  in  youth.  To  be 
void  of  it,  argues  a  cold  heart,  destitute  of  some  of  the  best 
aflfections  which  belong  to  that  age.  Youth  is  the  season  of 
warm  and  generous  emotions.  The  heart  should  then  spon- 
taneously rise  into  the  admiration  of  what  is  great ;  glow 
with  the  love  of  what  is  fair  and  excellent ;  and  melt  at  the  dis- 
covery of  tenderness  and  goodness.  Where  can  any  object  be 
found  so  proper  to  kindle  those  affections  as  the  Father  of 
the  universe,  and  the  Author  of  all  felicity  ?  Unmoved  by 
veneration,  can  you  contemplate  that  grandeur  and  majesty 
which  his  works  everywhere  display  ?  Untouched  hy  gra- 
titude, can  you  view  that  profusion  of  good  which,  in  this 
pleasing  season  of  life,  his  beneficent  hand  pours  around 
you  ?  Happy  in  the  love  and  affection  of  those  with  whom 
you  are  connected,  look  up  to  the  Supreme  Being  as  the 
inspirer  of  all  the  friendship  which  has  ever  been  shown  yoti 
by  others ;  Himself  your  best  and  your  first  friend :  formerly, 
the  supporter  of  your  infancy,  and  the  guide  oi  ^ova  OcS^\- 

^  Generally  speaking,  in  READINGS  OF  THIS  KlWD  t\ie  toTv^ft  ol  NiA«fe 
MCioiiJd  bes^ave  or  serious,  and  the  manner  impressive.  See  notft^^-^.^^- 
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hood ;  now,  the  guardian  of  your  youth,  and  the  hope  of 
your  coming  years.  View  religious  homage  as  a  natural 
expression  of  gratitude  to  Him  for  all  His  goodness.  Con- 
sider it  as  the  service  of  the  God  of  your  fathers ;  of  Him  to 
whom  your  parents  devoted  you :  of  Him  whom,  in  famet 
ages,  your  ancestors  honoured ;  and  by  whom  they  aie  now 
rewarded  and  blessed  in  heaven.  Connected  with  so  maiij 
tender  sensibilities  of  soul,  let  religion  be  with  you,  not  tie 
cold  and  barren  offspring  of  speculation,  but  the  warm  and 
vigorous  dictate  of  the  heart. 


% 


II MODESTY  AKD  DOCIUTT. 

To  piety  join  modesty  and  docility,  reverence  of  yonr 
parents,  and  submission  to  those  who  are  your  superiors  ii 
knowledge,  in  station,  and  in  years.  Dependence  and 
obedience  belong  to  youth.  Modesty  is  one  of  its  chief 
ornaments ;  and  has  ever  been  esteemed  a  presage  of  rising 
merit.  When  entering  on  the  career  of  life,  it  is  your  part 
not  to  assume  the  reins  as  yet  into  your  hands  ;  but  to  com- 
mit yourselves  to  the  guidance  of  the  more  experienced,  and 
to  become  wise  by  the  wisdom  of  those  who  have  gone  before 
you.  Of  all  the  follies  incident  to  youth,  there  are  none 
which  either  deform  its  present  appearance,  or  blast  tlie 
prospect  of  its  future  prosperity,  more  than  self-conceit, 
presumption,  and  obstinacy.  By  checking  its  natural  pro- 
gress in  improvement,  they  fix  it  in  long  immaturity,  and 
frequently  produce  mischiefs  which  can  never  be  repaired. 
Yet  these  are  vices  too  commonly  found  among  the  young. 
Big  with  enterprise,  and  elated  by  hope,  they  resolve  to 
trust  for  success  to  none  but  themselves.  Full  of  their  own 
abilities,  they  deride  the  admonitions  which  are  given  them 
by  their  friends,  as  the  timorous  suggestions  of  age.  Too 
wise  to  learn,  too  impatient  to  deliberate,  too  forward  to  be 
restrained,  they  plunge,  with  preci\)itant  indiscretion,  into 
ibe  midst  of  all  the  dangers  mXi^i  ^\SLOa.\\i^  ^I^e^mw^. 
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III SINCEBITT. 

necessary  to  recommend  to  you  sincerity  and  truth. 

are  the  basis  of  every  virtue.  That  darkness  of 
;ter,  where  we  can  see  no  heart ;  those  foldings  of  art, 
;h  which  no  native  affection  is  allowed  to  penetrate, 
it  an  object  unamiable  in  every  season  of  life,  but  par- 
rly  odious  in  youth.    K,  at  an  age  when  the  heart  is 

when  the  emotions  are  strong,  and  when  nature  is 
ted  to  show  herself  free  and  open,  you  can  already 
and  deceive,  what  are  we  to  look  for  when  you  shall 
ger  hackneyed  in  the  ways  of  men ;  when  interest  shall 
K)mpleted  the  obduration  of  your  heart,  and  experi- 
hall  have  improved  you  in  all  the  arts  of  guile  ?  Dis- 
,tion  in  youth  is  the  forerunner  of  perfidy  in  old  age. 
it  appearance  is  the  fatal  omen  of  growing  depravity 
.ture  shame.  It  degrades  parts  and  learning,  obscures 
9tre  of  every  accomplishment,  and  sinks  you  into  con- 

with  God  and  man.  As  you  value,  therefore,  the 
nation  of  heaven  or  the  esteem  of  the  world,  cultivate 
7e  of  truth.  In  all  your  proceedings  be  direct  and 
:ent.  Ingenuity  and  candour  possess  the  most  power- 
arms  ;  they  bespeak  universal  favour,  and  carry  an 
y  for  almost  every  failing.  The  path  of  truth  is  a 
ind  safe  path ;  that  of  falsehood  is  a  perplexing  maze, 
the  first  departure  from  sincerity,  it  is  not  in  your 
to  stop.    One  artifice  unavoidably  leads  on  to  another, 

the  intricacy  of  the  labyrinth  increases,  you  are  left 
;led  in  your  own  snare.  Deceit  discovers  a  little 
which  stops  at  temporary  expedients,  without  rising 
iprehensive  views  of  conduct.  It  betrays,  at  the  same 
a  dastardly  spirit.     It  is  the  resource  of  one  who 

courage  to  avow  his  designs,  or  to  rest  upon  himself, 
eas  openness  of  character  displays  that  generovsA  V\<^- 
rhich  ought  to  distinguish  youth.    To  aet  o\x\»  m  ^<^ 

with  no  other  principle  than  a  crafty  a\.\«ii\AOTL  V> 
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interest,  betokens  one  who  is  destined  for  creeping  throng 
the  inferior  walks  of  life :  but  to  give  an  early  preference  to 
honour  above  gain,  when  they  stand  in  competitioii ;  to 
despise  every  advantage  which  cannot  be  attained  withoit 
dishonest  arts ;  to  brook  no  meanness,  and  to  stoop  to  no 
dissimulation ;  are  the  indications  of  a  great  mind,  the  pn* 
sages  of  future  eminence  and  distinction  in  life.  At  tk 
same  time,  this  virtuous  sincerity  is  perfectly  comnstent  wid 
the  most  prudent  vigilance  and  caution.  It  is  opposed  to 
cunning,  not  to  true  wisdom.  It  is  not  the  simpUcitj^of  • 
weak  and  improvident,  but  the  candour  of  an  enlarged  vA 
noble  mind ;  of  one  who  scorns  deceit,  because  he  acooonti 
it  both  base  and  unprofitable ;  and  who  seeks  no  disgoiA 
because  he  needs  none  to  hide  him. 


IV BENEVOLENCE  AND  HTJMANITT. 

Youth  is  the  proper  season  for  cultivating  the  benevolent 
und  humane  affections.  As  a  great  part  of  yonr  happintf 
is  to  depend  on  the  connexions  which  yoa  fbxin  vrith  othcn 
it  is  of  high  importance  that  you  acquire  betimes  the  temper 
and  the  manners  which  will  render  such  connexions  oom- 
fbrtable.  Let  a  sense  of  justice  be  the  foundation  of  il 
your  social  qualities.  In  your  most  early  intercourse  with 
the  world,  and  even  in  your  youthiiil  amusements,  let  bo 
unfairness  be  found.  Engrave  on  your  mind  that  saoed 
rule  of  "  doing  in  all  things  to  others  according  as  yoo  wiab 
that  they  should  do  unto  you."  For  this  end,  impress  yoio^ 
selves  with  a  deep  sense  of  the  original  and  natural  equality 
of  men.  Whatever  advantages  of  birth  or  fortune  yoa 
possess,  never  display  them  with  an  ostentatious  svperioritf. 
Leave  the  subordinations  of  rank  to  regulate  the  intercoum 
of  more  advanced  years.  At  present  it  becomes  yon  to  act 
among  your  companions  as  man  with  man.  Remember  how 
unknown  to  you  are  the  vicissitudes  of  the  worid ;  and  how 
often  they,  on  "Whom  ig;aoT«tv\»  «jv^coa\feTii^\iaoQ&'^a«v'^^ 
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once  looked  down  with  scorn,  have  risen  to  be  their  superiors 
in  future  years.  Compassion  is  an  emotion  of  which  you  ought 
never  to  be  ashamed.  Graceful  in  youth  is  the  tear  of  sym- 
pathy, and  the  heart  that  melts  at  the  tale  of  woe.  Let  not 
ease  and  indulgence  contract  your  affections,  and  wrap  you 
up  in  selfish  enjoyment.  Accustom  yourselves  to  think  of 
the  distresses  of  human  life — of  the  solitary  cottage,  the 
dying  parent,  and  the  weeping  orphan.  Never  sport  with 
pain  and  distress  in  any  of  your  amusements,  nor  treat  even 
the  meanest  insect  with  wanton  cruelty. 


V. — HIDUSTBT   AND  APPLICATION. 

Diligence,  industry,  and  proper  improvement  of  time,  are 
material  duties  of  the  young.  To  no  purpose  are  they 
endowed  with  the  best  abilities,  if  they  want  activity  for 
exerting  them.  Unavailing,  in  this  case,  will  be  every 
direction  that  can  be  given  them,  either  for  their  temporal 
or  spiritual  welfare.  In  youth,  the  habits  of  industry  are 
most  easily  acquired ;  in  youth,  the  incentives  to  it  are 
strongest,  from  ambition  and  from  duty,  from  emulation  and 
hope,  and  from  all  the  prospects  which  the  beginning  of  life 
affords.  K,  dead  to  these  calls,  you  already  languish  in 
slothful  inaction,  what  will  be  able  to  quicken  the  more 
sluggish  current  of  advancing  years  ?  Industry  is  not  only 
the  instrument  of  improvement,  but  the  foundation  of 
pleasure.  Nothing  is  so  opposite  to  the  true  enjoyment  of 
life  as  the  relaxed  and  feeble  state  of  an  indolent  mind. 
He  who  is  a  stranger  to  industry  may  possess,  but  he  cannot 
enjoy.  For  it  is  labour  only  which  gives  the  relish  to 
pleasure.  It  is  the  appointed  vehicle  of  every  good  to 
man.  It  is  the  indispensable  condition  of  our  possessing 
a  sound  mind  in  a  sound  body.  Sloth  is  so  inconsistent 
with  both,  that  it  is  hard  to  determine  whethex  \t\^  «.^c^».\j^ 
foe  to  virtue,  or  to  bealib  and  happiness.  Xti«uc^"Vfe«A\\.N&\sL 
itself,  its  effects  are  fsLtsJly  powerfuL     Tko\i^  vX.  «^^^^«x  ^ 
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alowlj-flowing  stream,  yet  it  undermines  all  that  is  stable 
and  flourishing.  It  not  only  saps  the  foundation  of  every 
Tirtue,  but  pours  upon  you  a  deluge  of  crimes  and  evils.  It 
is  like  water,  which  first  putrefies  by  stagnation,  and  then 
sends  up  noxious  vapom^s,  and  fills  the  atmosphere  with  death. 
Fly,  therefore,  from  idleness,  as  the  certain  parent  both  of 
guilt  and  of  ruin.  And  under  idleness  I  include,  not  mere 
inaction  only,  but  all  that  circle  of  trifling  occupations  in 
which  too  many  saunter  away  their  youth;  perpetiudly 
engaged  in  frivolous  society,  or  public  amusements ;  in  the 
labours  of  dress,  or  the  ostentation  of  their  persons.  Is  this 
the  foundation  which  you  lay  for  future  usefulness  and 
esteem?  By  such  accomplishments  do  you  hope  to  recom- 
mend yourselves  to  the  thinking  part  of  the  world,  and  to 
answer  the  expectations  of  your  friends  and  your  country? 
Amusements  youth  requires ;  it  were  vain,  it  were  cruel  to 
prohibit  them.  But,  though  allowable  as  the  relaxation, 
they  are  most  culpable  as  the  business,  of  the  young.  For 
they  then  become  the  gulf  of  time  and  the  poison  of  the 
mind.  They  foment  bad  passions.  They  weaken  the  manly 
powers.  They  sink  the  native  vigour  of  youth  into  con- 
temptible effeminacy. 

Redeeming  your  time  from  such  dangerous  waste,  seek  to 
fill  it  with  employments  which  you  may  review  with  satis- 
faction. The  acquisition  of  knowledge  is  one  of  the  most 
honourable  occupations  of  youth.  The  desire  of  it  discovers 
a  liberal  mind,  and  is  connected  with  many  accomplishments 
and  many  virtues.  But,  though  your  train  of  life  should 
not  lead  you  to  study,  the  course  of  education  always  fur- 
nishes proper  employments  to  a  well-disposed  mind. 
Whatever  you  pursue,  be  emulous  to  excdi.  Generous 
ambition,  and  sensibility  to  praise,  are,  especially  at  your 
age,  among  the  marks  of  virtue.  Think  not  that  any  a£Bu- 
ence  of  fortune,  or  any  elevation  of  rank,  exempts  you  from 
the  duties  of  application  and  indwstcy.  Industry  is  the  law 
of  oar  being;  it  is  the  demand  ot  naXxa^^  oi  t^«»^tl«  vck\  \&. 
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God.  Remember  always,  that  the  years  which  now  pass 
over  your  heads  leave  permanent  memorials  behind  them. 
From  your  thoughtless  minds  they  may  escape;  but  they 
remain  in  the  remembrance  of  God.  They  form  an  important 
part  of  the  register  of  your  life.  They  will  hereafter  bear 
testimony,  either  for  or  against  you,  at  that  day,  when,  for 
all  your  actions,  but  particularly  for  the  employments  of 
youth,  you  must  give  an  account  to  God.  Whether  your 
future  course  is  destined  to  be  long  or  short,  after  this  man- 
ner it  should  commence ;  and,  if  it  continue  to  be  thus  con- 
ducted, its  conclusion,  at  what  time  soever  it  arrives,  will 
not  be  inglorious  or  unhappy. 


VI TEMPERANCE  IN  PLEASURE  RECOMMENDED. 

Let  me  particularly  exhort  youth  to  temperance  in  pleasure. 
Let  me  admonish  them  to  beware  of  that  rock  on  which 
thousands,  from  age  to  age,  continue  to  split.  The  love  of 
pleasure,  natural  to  man  in  every  period  of  his  life,  glows  at 
this  age  with  excessive  ardour.  Novelty  adds  fresh  charms, 
as  yet,  to  every  gratification.  The  world  appears  to  spread 
a  continual  feast ;  and  health,  vigour,  and  high  spirits  invite 
them  to  partake  of  it  without  restraint.  In  vain  we  warn 
them  of  latent  dangers.  Religion  is  accused  of  insufferable 
severity,  in  prohibiting  enjoyment ;  and  the  old,  when  they 
offer  their  admonition,  are  upbraided  with  having  forgot  that 
they  once  were  young.  And  yet,  my  friends,  to  what  do 
the  constraints  of  religion,  and  the  counsels  of  age,  with 
respect  to  pleasure,  amount  ?  They  may  all  be  comprised 
in  a  few  words — not  to  hurt  yourselves,  and  not  to  hurt 
others  by  your  pursuit  of  pleasure.  Within  these  bounds 
pleasure  is  lawful ;  beyond  them  it  becomes  criminal,  because 
it  is  ruinous.  Are  these  restraints  any  other  than  what  a 
wise  man  would  choose  to  impose  upon  himself?  "W^  ^"sSl 
you  not  to  renounce  pleasure,  but  to  enj^o^  \t  m  ^^a.^'R^Vj. 
Instead  of  abridging  it,  we  exhort   you   to    i^Mr^xi*^  \X.   ^"s^ 
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an  extensive  plan.    We  propose  measures  for  securing  its 
possession,  and  for  prolonging  its  dnratkni. 

Consult  your  whole  nature.  Consider  jomselyes  not  onlj 
as  sensitive,  but  as  rational  beings ;  not  only  as  ratioaal,  but 
social;  not  only  as  social,  but  immortaL  Whatever  vidates 
your  natiire  in  any  of  these  respects,  cannot  affi>rd  troe 
pleasure,  any  more  than  that  which  undermines  an  essentiil 
part  of  the  vital  system  can  promote  health.  Far  the  trath 
of  this  conclusion,  we  appeal  not  merely  to  the  aothority  of 
religion,  nor  to  the  testimony  of  the  aged,  bat  to  yourselfei 
and  your  own  experience.  We  ask,  whether  you  have  not 
found,  that,  in  the  course  of  any  excess,  your  plensuie  was 
more  than  compensated  by  succeeding  pain?  Whether, H 
not  from  every  particular  instance,  yet  from  every  habit,  at 
least,  of  improper  gratifications,  there  did  not  spring  some 
thorn  to  wound  you ;  there  did  not  arise  some  consequence 
to  make  you  repent  of  it  in  the  issue  ?  Hovr  long  wfll  yw 
repeat  the  same  round  of  pernicious  folly,  and  tamely  expose 
yourselves  to  be  caught  in  the  same  snare  ?  If  you  have  any 
consideration  or  any  firmness  left,  avoid  temptations,  for 
which  you  have  found  yourselves  unequal,  with  as  much  care 
as  you  would  shun  pestilential  infection.  Break  off  all  con- 
nexions with  the  unprincipled  and  profligate. 

By  the  imprudent  and  unhappy  excesses  of  pleasures  in 
youth,  how  many  amiable  dispositions  are  corrupted  or  de- 
stroyed; how  many  rising  capacities  and  powers  are  sup- 
pressed ;  how  many  flattering  hopes  of  parents  and  friends  are 
totally  extinguished?  Who  but  must  drop  a  tear  over  human 
nature,  when  he  beholds  that  morning  which  arose  so  bright, 
overcast  with  such  untimely  darkness;  that  good  humour 
which  once  captivated  all  hearts,  that  vivacity  which  sparkled 
in  every  company,  those  abilities  which  were  fitted  for 
adorning  the  highest  stations,  all  sacrificed  at  the  shrine  of 
what  is  called  pleasure ;  and  one,  who  was  formed  for  run- 
ning the  fair  career  of  life  in  the  midst  of  )^\iblic  esteem,  cut 
off  by  bia  vices  at  tihe  begjunin^  oi  ^jSa  co\)i^<i,  <»  %\xs^  i<sst  ^^ 
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whole  of  it  into  insignificancy  and  contempt  I  These,  O  sinful 
Pleasure,  are  thy  trophies!  It  is  thus  that,  co-operating 
with  the  foe  of  God  and  man,  thou  degradest  human  honour, 
and  blastest  the  opening  prospects  of  human  Micity. 


Vn. — EDUCATION. 

I  CONSIDER  a  human  soul  without  education  like  marble  in 
the  quarry,  which  shows  none  of  its  inherent  beauties  until 
the  skill  of  the  polisher  fetches  out  the  colours,  makes  the 
surface  shine,  and  discovers  every  ornamental  cloud,  spot, 
and  vein  that  runs  through  the  body  of  it.  Education,  after 
the  same  manner,  when  it  works  upon  a  noble  mind,  draws 
out  to  view  every  latent  virtue  and  perfection,  which  without 
such  helps  are  never  able  to  make  their  appearance. 

If  my  reader  will  give  me  leave  to  change  the  allusion  so 
soon  upon  him,  I  shall  make  use  of  the  same  instance  to 
illustrate  the  force  of  education,  which  Aristotle  has  brought 
to  explain  his  doctrine  of  substantial  forms,  when  he  tells  us 
that  a  statue  lies  hid  in  a  block  of  marble,  and  that  the  art 
of  the  statuary  only  clears  away  the  superfluous  matter,  and 
removes  the  rubbish.  The  figure  is  in  tiie  stone,  the  sculptor 
only  finds  it.  What  the  sculptor  is  to  a  block  of  marble, 
education  is  to  a  human  soul.  The  philosopher,  the  saint, 
or  the  hero,  the  wise,  the  good,  or  the  great  man,  very  often 
lie  hid  and  concealed  in  a  plebeian,  which  a  proper  education 
might  have  disinterred,  and  have  brought  to  light.  I  am, 
therefore,  much  delighted  with  reading  the  accounts  of  savage 
nations,  and  with  contemplating  those  virtues  which  are  wild 
and  uncultivated ;  to  see  courage  exerting  itself  in  fierceness, 
resolution  in  obstinacy,  wisdom  in  cunning,  patience  in  sul- 
lenness  and  despair. 

Men's  passions  operate  variously,  and  appear  in  different 
kinds  of  actions,  according  as  they  are  more  ot  l<^«!&  t^s!(^>s&»^ 
and  swayed  hjr  reason.     When  one  lieaia  o^  ii<&^co«»,VtoSi 
apon  the  death  of  their  masters,  or  upon  0;iaiXk^a\:&  \}sy^\t 
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•crrice,  hang  tbeouelFes  upon  the  next  tree,  as  it  frequently 
happens  in  onr  American  plantations,    who  can  forbeir 
atlmiring  their  fidelity,  though    it  expresses  itself  m  « 
ilri'adful  a  manner  ?     \Miat  might  not  that  sarage  greatnesi 
of  soul,  which  appears  in  these  poor  wretches,  on  many 
occasion^  be  raised  to,  were  it  rightly  coltivated?   Ani 
what  colour  of  excuse  can  there  be  for  the  contempt  witl 
which  we  treat  this  part  of  onr  species  ?     That  "we  dwoH 
not  put  them  upon  the  common  footing  of  hnmanity ;  thatie 
should  only  set  an  insignificant  fine  npon  the  man  who  mo- 
ders  them  ;*  nay,  that  we  should,  as  much  as  in  us  lies,  cot 
them  off  from  the  prospects  of  human  happiness  in  anodis 
world  as  well  as  this,  and  deny  them  that  which  we  lock 
upon  as  the  proper  means  for  attaining  it  ? 

•  •  •  •  •  • 

It  is  therefore*  an  unspeakable  blessing  to  be  bom  in  those 
parts  of  the  world  where  wisdom  and  knowledge  flourish; 
though  it  must  be  confessed  there  are,  even  in  these  parts, 
seyeral  poor  uninstructed  persons,  who  are  but  little  abon 
the  inhabitants  of  those  nations  of  which  E  have  been  here 
speaking ;  as  those  who  have  had  the  advantages  of  a  more 
liberal  education  rise  above  one  another  by  several  diflereot 
degrees  of  perfection.  For  to  return  to  our  statue  in  the 
block  of  marble,  we  see  it  sometimes  only  begun  to  he 
chipped,  sometimes  rough-hewn,  and  but  just  sketched  into 
a  human  fi<rure ;  sometimes  we  see  man  appearino-  dlstinctiv 
in  all  his  limbs  and  features,  sometimes  we  see  the  figure 
wrought  up  to  a  great  elegancy,  but  seldom  meet  vnth  anj 
to  which  the  hand  of  a  Phidias  or  Praxiteles  could  not  give 
several  nice  touches  and  finishes. 


^  It  18  almost  unnecessary  to  observe,  tbat  slavery  no  longer  exists 
in  our  Colonies  ;  and  that  the  noblest  efforts  have  been  made,  and  are 
still  making,  both  by  the  British  Parliament  and  people,  to  amelioiate 
the  condition  of  this  unfortunate  race,  and  to  brinff  them  within  the  pale 
of  Christianity.  The  "  Free  and  enlightened^"  Republic  of  North  America, 
is  almost  the  only  Christian  state  Vn.  -^nYu^^  %\v;«r3  \%  v\i^  VAft-nxw^. 

'See  The  Sptitator,  No.  215,  iox  a  rtA>rj  *va iWa^xa^VAou. 
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Vin LABOUS  AND  EXERCISE. 

BoDiLT  labour  is  of  two  kinds,  either  that  which  a  man  sub- 
mits to  for  his  livelihood,  or  that  which  he  undergoes  for  his 
pleasure.  The  latter  of  them  generally  changes  the  name 
of  labour  for  that  of  exercise,  but  differs  only  from  ordinary 
labour  as  it  rises  from  another  motive. 

A  country  life  abounds  in  both  these  kinds  of  labour,  and 
for  that  reason  gives  a  man  a  greater  stock  of  health,  and 
consequently  a  more  perfect  enjoyment  of  himself,  than  any 
other  way  of  life.  I  consider  the  body  as  a  system  of  tubes 
and  glands,  or  to  use  a  more  rustic  phrase,  a  bundle  of  pipes 
and  strainers,  fitted  to  one  another  after  so  wonderful  a 
manner  as  to  make  a  proper  engine  for  the  soul  to  work 
with.  This  description  does  not  only  comprehend  the  bowels, 
bones,  tendons,  veins,  nerves,  and  arteries,  but  every  muscle 
and  every  ligature,  which  is  a  composition  of  fibres,  that  are 
so  many  imperceptible  tubes  or  pipes  interwoven  on  all  sides 
with  invisible  glands  or  strainers. 

This  general  idea  of  a  human  body,  without  considering 
it  in  the  niceties  of  anatomy,  lets  us  see  how  absolutely 
necessary  labour  is  for  the  right  preservation  of  it.  There 
must  be  frequent  motions  and  agitations,  to  mix,  digest,  and 
separate  the  juices  contained  in  it,  as  well  as  to  clear  and 
cleanse  that  infinitude  of  pipes  and  strainers  of  which  it  is 
composed,  and  to  give  their  solid  parts  a  more  firm  and  lasting 
tone.  Labour  or  exercise  ferments  the  humours,  casts  them 
into  their  proper  channels,  throws  off  redundancies,  and  helps 
nature  in  those  secret  distributions  without  which  the  body 
cannot  subsist  in  its  vigour,  nor  the  soul  act  with  cheerfulness. 

I  might  here  mention  the  effects  which  this  has  upon  all 
the  faculties  of  the  mind,  by  keeping  the  understanding 
clear,  the  imagmation  untroubled,  and  refining  those  spirits 
that  are  necessary  for  the  proper  exertion  of  our  in.teU!W:X,\xs\ 
faculties,  during  the  present  laws  of  union  \)eVwfeea  W5V)\.  «Q^^ 
hod/.    It  Is  to  a  neglect  in  this  particuVar  \Yia.\.  \«^  tox^J^ 
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ascribe  the  spleen  which  is  so  frequent  in  men  of  studious  and 
sedentary  tempers,  as  well  as  the  vapours  to  which  those  of 
the  other  sex  are  so  often  subject. 

Had  not  exercise  been  absolutely  necessary  for  our  well- 
being,  nature  would  not  have  made  the  body  so  proper  for 
it,  by  giving  such  an  activity  to  the  limbs,  and  such  a  pliancy 
to  every  part  as  necessarily  produce  those  compressions, 
extensions,  contortions,  dilatations,  and  all  other  kinds  of 
motions  that  are  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  such  a 
system  of  tubes  and  glands  as  has  been  before  mentioned. 
And  that  we  might  not  want  inducements  to  engage  us  in 
such  an  exercise  of  the  body  as  is  proper  for  its  welfare,  it  is 
so  ordered  that  nothing  valuable  can  be  procured  without  it. 
Not  to  mention  riches  and  honour,  even  food  and  raiment 
are  not  to  be  come  at  without  the  toil  of  the  hands  and 
sweat  of  the  brow.  Providence  furnishes  materials,  but 
expects  that  we  should  work  them  up  ourselves.  The  earth 
must  be  laboured  before  it  gives  its  increase,  and  when  it  is 
forced  iato  its  several  products,  how  many  hands  must  they 
pass  through  before  they  are  fit  for  usel  Manufactures, 
trade,  and  agriculture,  naturally  employ  more  than  nineteen 
parts  of  the  species  in  twenty ;  and  as  for  those  who  are  not 
obliged  to  labour,  by  the  condition  in  which  they  are  born, 
they  are  more  miserable  than  the  rest  of  mankind,  unless 
they  indulge  themselves  in  that  voluntary  labour  which  goes 
by  the  name  of  exercise. 


^ 


IX. — DISCBETION. 

Discretion  does  not  only  show  itself  in  words,  but  in  all 
the  circumstances  of  action ;  and  is  like  an  under-agent  of 
Providence,  to  guide  and  direct  us  in  the  ordinary  concerns 
of  life. 

There  are  many  more  shining  qualities  in  the  mind  of  man, 
but  there  is  none  so  useful  as  discretion ;  it  is  this  indeed 
which  gives  a  value  to  all  the  rest,  which  sets  them  at  work 
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in  their  proper  times  and  places,  and  turns  them  to  the 
advantage  of  the  person  who  is  possessed  of  them.  Without 
it,  learning  is  pedantry,  and  wit  impertinence :  virtue  itself 
looks  like  weakness ;  the  best  parts  only  qualify  a  man  to 
be  more  sprightly  in  errors,  and  active  to  his  own  prejudice. 

Nor  does  discretion  only  make  a  man  the  master  of  his  own 
parts,  but  of  other  men's.  The  discreet  man  finds  out  the 
talents  of  those  he  converses  with,  and  knows  how  to  apply 
them  to  proper  uses.  Accordingly,  if  we  look  into  particular 
communities  and  divisions  of  men,  we  may  observe  that  it  is 
the  discreet  man,  not  the  witty,  nor  the  learned,  nor  the 
brave,  who  guides  the  conversation  and  gives  measures  to 
the  society.  A  man  with  great  talents,  but  void  of  discre- 
tion, is  like  Polyphemus  in  the  fable,  strong  and  blind, 
endued  with  an  irresistible  force,  which  for  want  of  sight  is 
of  no  use  to  him. 

Though  a  man  has  all  other  perfections^  and  wants  discre- 
tion, he  will  be  of  no  great  consequence  in  the  world ;  but  if 
he  has  this  single  talent  in  perfection,  and  but  a  common 
share  of  others,  he  may  do  what  he  pleases  in  his  particular 
station  of  life. 

At  the  same  time  I  think  discretion  the  most  useful  talent 
a  man  can  be  master  of;  I  look  upon  cunning  to  be  the 
accomplishment  of  little,  mean,  ungenerous  minds.  Discre- 
tion points  out  the  noblest  ends  to  us,  and  pursues  the  most 
proper  and  laudable  methods  of  attaining  them.  Cunning 
has  only  private  selfish  aims,  and  sticks  at  nothing  which 
may  make  them  succeed.  Discretion  has  large  and  extended 
views,  and  like  a  well-formed  eye,  commands  a  whole  horizon. 
Cunning  is  a  kind  of  shcM^t-sightedness,  that  discovers  the 
minutest  objects  which  are  near  at  hand,  but  is  not  able  to 
discern  things  at  a  distance.  Discretion,  the  more  it  is  dis- 
covered, gives  a  greater  authority  to  the  person  who  pos- 
sesses it.  Cunning,  when  it  is  once  detected,  loses  its  force, 
and  makes  a  man  incapable  of  bringing  about  even  those 
events  which  he  might  have  done,  had  he  passed  only  for  a 
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plain  man.  Discretion  is  the  perfection  of  reason,  and  a 
guide  to  us  in  all  the  duties  of  life :  cunning  is  a  kind  of 
instinct,  that  only  looks  out  after  our  immediate  interest  and 
welfare.  Discretion  is  only  found  in  men  of  strong  sense 
and  good  understandings :  cunning  is  often  to  be  met  with 
in  brutes  themselves,  and  in  persons  who  are  the  fewest 
removes  from  them.  In  short,  cunning  is  only  the  mimic  of 
discretion,  and  may  pass  upon  weak  men  in  the  same  manner 
as  vivacity  is  often  mistaken  for  wit,  and  gravity  for  wisdom. 


X ^TBUTH  AND  SINCEllITY. 

Truth  and  sincerity  have  all  the  advantages  of  appearance* 
and  many  more.  If  the  show  of  any  thing  be  good  for  any 
thing,  I  am  sure  the  reality  is  better;  for  why  does  any 
man  dissemble,  or  seem  to  be  that  which  he  is  not,  but 
because  he  thinks  it  good  to  have  the  qualities  he  pretends 
to  ?  For  to  counterfeit  and  to  dissemble  is,  to  put  on  the 
appearance  of  some  real  excellency.  Now  the  best  way  for 
a  man  to  seem  to  be  any  thing,  is  really  to  be  what  he  would 
seem  to  be.  Besides,  it  is  often  as  troublesome  to  support 
the  pretence  of  a  good  quality  as  to  have  it ;  and  if  a  man 
have  it  not,  it  is  most  likely  he  will  be  discovered  to  want  it, 
and  then  all  his  labour  to  seem  to  have  it  is  lost.  There  is 
something  unnatural  in  painting,  which  a  skilful  eye  will 
easily  discern  from  native  beauty  and  complexion. 

It  is  hard  to  personate  and  act  a  part  long ;  for  where 
truth  is  not  at  the  bottom,  nature  will  always  be  endeavour- 
ing to  return,  and  will  betray  herself  at  one  time  or  other. 
Therefore  if  any  man  think  it  convenient  to  seem  good,  let 
him  be  so  indeed,  and  then  his  goodness  will  appear  to  every 
one's  satisfaction;  for  truth  is  convincing,  and  carries  its 
own  light  and  evidence  along  with  it,  and  will  not  only 
commend  us  to  every  man's  conscience,  but,  which  is  much 
more,  to  God,  who  searcheth  our  hearts.  So  that  upon  all 
accounts  sincerity  is  true  madom.    '^wrtivcvjJia.TVj  ^&  xa  ^^t 
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affairs  of  this  world,  integrity  hath  many  advantages  over 
aU  the  artificial  modes  of  dissimulation  and  deceit.  It  is 
much  the  plainer  and  easier,  much  the  safer  and  more  secure 
way  of  dealing  in  the  world ;  it  has  less  of  trouble  and 
difficulty,  of  entanglement  and  perplexity,  of  danger  and 
hazard  in  it ;  it  is  the  shortest  and  nearest  way  to  our  end, 
carrying  us  thither  in  a  straight  line,  and  will  hold  out  and 
last  longest.  The  arts  of  deceit  and  cunning  continually 
grow  weaker  and  less  effectual  and  serviceable  to  those  that 
practise  them ;  whereas  integrity  gains  strength  by  use,  and 
the  more  and  longer  any  man  practiseth  it,  the  greater 
service  it  does  him,  by  confirming  his  reputation,  and 
encouraging  those  with  whom  he  hath  to  do,  to  repose  the 
greatest  confidence  in  him,  which  is  an  unspeakable  advan- 
i&sQ  in  business  and  the  afiairs  of  life. 

A  dissembler  must  always  be  upon  his  guard,  and  watch 
himself  carefully,  that  he  do  not  contradict  his  own  preten- 
sions ;  for  he  acts  an  unnatural  part,  and  therefore  must  put 
a  continual  force  and  restraint  upon  himself.  Whereas  he 
that  acts  sincerely  hath  the  easiest  task  in  the  world ; 
because  he  follows  nature,  and  so  is  put  to  no  trouble  and 
care  about  his  words  and  actions ;  he  needs  not  invent  any 
pretences  beforehand,  nor  make  excuse  afterwards,  for  any 
thing  he  has  said  or  done. 

But  insincerity  is  very  troublesome  to  manage;  a  hypo- 
crite hath  so  many  things  to  attend  to,  as  make  his  life  a 
very  perplexed  and  intricate  thing.  A  liar  hath  need  of  a 
good  memory,  lest  he  contradict  at  one  time  what  he  said 
at  another :  but  truth  is  always  consistent  with  itself,  and 
needs  nothing  to  help  it  out ;  it  is  always  near  at  hand,  and 
sits  upon  our  lips ;  whereas  a  lie  is  troublesome,  and  needs 
a  great  many  more  to  make  it  good. 

Add  to  dl  this,  that  sincerity  is  the  most  compendious 
wisdom,  and  an  excellent  instrument  for  the  speedy  despatch 
of  business.    It  creates  confidence  in  tYioae  nt^\3A.^^  V^  \<^ 
with,  saves  the  labour  of  many  inquiries,  aad\snxvvi&  ^(yfiao.^* 
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to  an  issue  in  few  words.  It  is  like  travelling  in  a  plain 
beaten  road,  which  commonly  brings  a  man  sooner  to  his 
joumev's  end  than  by-ways,  in  which  men  often  lose  them- 
selves. In  a  word,  whatsoever  convenience  may  be  thought 
to  be  in  falsehood  and  dissimulation,  it  is  soon  over ;  but 
the  inconvenience  of  it  is  perpetual,  because  it  brings  a  man 
under  an  everlasting  jealousy  and  suspicion,  so  that  he  is 
not  believed  when  he  speaks  truth,  nor  trusted  when  perhaps 
he  means  honestly.  When  a  man  hath  once  forfeited  the 
reputation  of  his  integrity,  nothing  will  then  serve  his  turn, 
neither  truth  nor  falsehood. 

Indeed,  if  a  man  were  only  to  deal  in  the  world  for  a  day, 
and  .should  never  have  occasion  to  converse  more  with  man- 
kind, never  more  need  their  good  opinion  or  good  word,  it 
were  then  no  great  matter  (as  far  as  respects  the  affairs  of 
this  .world)  if  he  spent  his  reputation  all  at  once,  and  ven- 
tured it  at  one  throw.  But  if  he  be  to  continue  in  the 
world,  and  would  have  the  advantage  of  reputation  whilst 
he  is  in  it,  let  him  make  use  of  truth  and  sincerity  in  all  his 
words  and  actions,  for  nothing  but  this  will  hold  out  to  the 
end.  All  other  arts  may  fail ;  but  truth  and  integrity  will 
carry  a  man  through,  and  bear  him  out  to  the  last. 


XI ON  DIGNITY  OF  MANNERS. 

There  is  a  certain  dignity  of  manners  absolutely  necessary, 
to  make  even  the  most  valuable  character  either  respected 
or  respectable. 

Horse-play,  romping,  frequent  and  loud  fits  of  laughter, 
jokes,  waggery,  and  indiscriminate  familiarity,  will  sink  both 
merit  and  knowledge  into  a  degree  of  contempt.  They 
compose  at  most  a  merry  ftllow ;  and  a  merry  fellow  was 
never  yet  a  respectable  man.  Indiscriminate  familiarity 
either  offends  your  superiors,  or  else  dubs  you  their  depen- 
dent, and  led  captain.  It  gives  your  inferiors  just,  but 
troublesome  and  improper  claims  of  equality.     A  joker  is 
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near  akin  to  a  bufibon;  and  neither  of  them  is  the  least 
related  to  wit.  Whoever  is  admitted  or  sought  for  in  com- 
panj,  upon  any  other  account  than  that  of  his  merit  and 
manners,  is  never  respected  there,  but  only  made  use  of. 
We  will  have  such  a  one,  for  he  sings  prettily ;  we  will  invite 
such  a  one  to  a  ball,  for  he  dances  well ;  we  will  have  such 
a  one  at  supper,  for  he  is  always  joking  and  laughing  ;  we 
win  ask  another,  because  he  plays  deep  at  all  games,  or 
because  he  can  drink  a  great  deal.  These  are  all  vilifying 
distinctions,  mortifying  preferences,  and  exclude  all  ideas 
of  esteem  and  regard.  Whoever  is  had  (as  it  is  called)  in 
company  for  the  sake  of  any  one  thing  singly,  is  singly  that 
thing,  and  will  never  be  considered  in  any  other  light ;  con- 
sequently never  respected,  let  his  merits  be  what  they  will. 

This  dignity  of  manners,  which  I  recommend  so  much  to 
you,  is  not  only  as  different  from  pride,  as  true  courage  is 
from  blustering,  or  true  wit  from  joking,  but  is  absolutely 
inconsistent  with  it ;  for  nothing  vilifies  and  degrades  more 
than  pride.  The  pretensions  of  the  proud  man  are  oftener 
treated  with  sneer  and  contempt,  than  with  indignation :  as 
we  offer  ridiculously  too  little  to  a  tradesman,  who  asks 
ridiculously  too  much  for  his  goods  ;  but  we  do  not  haggle 
with  one  who  only  asks  a  just  and  reasonable  price. 

Abject  flattery  and  indiscriminate  assentation  degrade, 
as  much  as  indiscriminate  contradiction  and  noisy  debate 
disgust.  But  a  modest  assertion  of  one's  own  opinion,  and  a 
complaisant  acquiescence  in  other  people's,  preserve  dignity. 

Vulgar,  low  expressions,  awkward  motions  and  address, 
vilify,  as  they  imply  either  a  very  low  turn  of  mind,  or  low 
education,  and  low  company. 

Frivolous  curiosity  about  trifles,  and  a  laborious  attention 
to  the  little  objects,  which  neither  require  nor  deserve  a 
moment's  thought,  lower  a  man ;  who  from  thence  is  thought 
(and  not  unjustly)  incapable  of  greater  matters.  Cardinal 
de  Retz  very  sagaciously  marked  out  Cardinal  Chigi  for  a 
little  mind,  from  the  moment  that  he  told  him  he  had  written 
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three  years  with  the  same  pen,  and  that  it  was  an  excellent 
good  one  still. 

A  certain  degree  of  exterior  seriousness  in  looks  and 
motions  gives  dignity,  without  excluding  wit  and  decent 
cheerfulness,  whidi  are  always  serious  themselves.  A  con- 
stant smirk  upon  the  face,  and  a  whiffling  activity  of  the 
body,  are  strong  indications  of  futility.  Whoever  is  in  a 
}iurry,  shows  that  the  thing  he  is  about  is  too  big  for  him. 
Haste  and  hurry  are  very  different  things. 

I  have  only  mentioned  some  of  those  things  which  may, 
and  do,  in  the  opinion  of  the  world,  lower  and  sink  characters, 
in  other  reelects  valuable  enough;  but  I  have  taken  no 
notice  of  tihose  that  affect  and  sink  the  moral  characters. 
They  are  sufficiently  obvious.  A  man  who  has  patiently 
been  kicked,  may  as  well  pretend  to  courage,  as  a  man 
blasted  by  vices  and  crimes,  to  dignity  of  any  kind.  But  an 
exterior  decency  and  dignity  of  manners  will  even  keep  such 
a  man  longer  from  sinking,  than  otherwise  he  would  be :  of 
such  consequence  is  decorum,  even  though  affected  and 
put  on ! 

XII. ON  VULGARITY. 

A  VULGAR,  ordinary  way  of  thinking,  actmg,  or  speaking, 
implies  a  low  education,  and  a  habit  of  low  company.  Young 
people  contract  it  at  school,  or  among  servants,  with  whom 
they  are  too  often  used  to  converse ;  but,  after  they  fi^equent 
good  company,  they  must  want  attention  and  observation 
very  much,  if  they  do  not  lay  it  quite  aside.  And  indeed  if 
they  do  not,  good  company  will  be  very  apt  to  lay  them 
aside.  The  various  kinds  of  vulgarisms  are  incite:  I  cannot 
pretend  to  point  them  out  to  you;  but  I  will  give  some 
samples,  by  which  you  may  guess  at  the  rest. 

A  vulgar  man  is  captious  and  jealous ;  eager  and  impetu- 
ous about  trifles.  He  suspects  himself  to  be  slighted,  thinks 
•very  thing  that  is  said  meant  at  him :  if  the  company  bap* 
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pen  to  langh,  he  is  persuaded  tney  laugh  at  him ;  he  grows 
angry  and  testy;  says  something  very  impertinent,  and 
draws  himself  into  a  scrape,  by  showing  what  he  calls  a 
proper  spirit,  and  asserting  himself.  A  well-bred  man  does 
not  suppose  himself  to  be  either  the  sole  or  principal  object 
of  the  thoughts)  looks,  or  words  of  the  company ;  and  never 
suspects  that  he  is  either  slighted  or  laughed  at,  unless  he  is 
conscious  that  ,he  deserves  it.  And  if  (which  very  seldom 
happens)  the  company  is  absurd  or  ill-bred  enough  to  do 
either,  he  does  not  care  twopence,  unless  the  insult  be  so 
gross  and  plain  as  to  require  satisfaction  of  another  kind. 
As  he  is  above  trifles,  he  is  never  vehement  and  eager  about 
them ;  and  wherever  they  are  concerned,  rather  acqtiiesces 
than  wrangles.  A  vulgar  man's  conversation  always  savours 
strongly  of  the  lowness  of  his  education  and  company.  It 
turns  chiefly  upon  his  domestic  afiairs,  his  servants,  the 
excellent  order  be  keeps  in  his  own  family,  and  the  little 
anecdotes  of  the  neighbourhood;  all  which  he  relates  with 
emphasis,  as  interesting  matters.     He  is  a  man  gossip. 

Vulgarism  in  language  is  the  next  and  distinguishing 
characteristic  of  bad  company,  and  a  bad  education.  A 
man  of  fashion  avoids  nothing  with  more  care  than  this. 
Proverbial  expressions  and  trite  sayings  are  the  flowers  of 
the  rhetoric  of  a  vulgar  man.  Would  he  say,  that  men 
difler  in  their  tastes;  he  both  supports  and  adorns  that 
opinion,  by  the  good  old  saying,  as  he  respectfully  calls  it, 
that  "  what  is  one  man's  meat  is  another  man's  poison."  If 
anybody  attempts  being  smart,  as  he  calls  it,  upon  him ;  he 
gives  them  tit  for  tat,  ay,  that  he  does.  He  has  always 
some  favourite  word  for  the  time  being ;  which,  for  the  sake 
of  using  often,  he  commonly  abuses.  Such  as,  vastly  angry, 
vastly  kind,  vastly  handsome,  and  tastly  ugly.  Even  his 
pronunciation  of  proper  words  carries  the  mark  of  the  beast 
along  with  it.  He  calls  the  earth  yearth ;  he  is  obleeged, 
not  obliged  to  you.  He  goes  to  wards  and  not  towards  such 
a  ^ace.    He  sometimes  aflects  hard  words,  by  way  of  omai 
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ment,  which  he  always  mangles.  A  well-bred  man  never 
has  recourse  to  proverbs,  and  vulgar  aphorisms ;  uses  neither 
favourite  words  nor  hard  words;  but  takes  great  care  to  speak 
very  correctly  and  grammatically,  and  to  pronounce  pro- 
perly ;  that  is,  according  to  the  usage  of  the  best  companies. 
An  awkward  address,  ungraceful  attitudes  and  actions,  and 
a  certain  left-handedness  (if  I  may  use  the  word),  loudly  pro- 
claim low  education  and  low  company ;  for  it  is  impossible 
to  suppose  that  a  man  can  have  frequented  good  company, 
without  having  caught  something,  at  least,  of  their  air  and 
motions.  A  new-raised  man  is  distinguished  in  a  regiment 
by  his  awkwardness  ;  but  he  must  be  impenetrably  dull,  if, 
in  a  month  or  two*s  time,  he  cannot  perform  at  least  the 
common  manual  exercise,  and  look  like  a  soldier.  The  very 
accoutrements  of  a  man  of  fashion  are  grievous  encumbrances 
to  a  vulgar  man.  He  is  at  a  loss  what  to  do  with  his  hat 
when  it  is  not  upon  his  head ;  his  cane  (if  unfortunately  he 
wears  one)  is  at  perpetual  war  with  every  cup  of  tea  or  coffee 
he  drinks ;  destroys  them  first,  and  then  accompanies  them 
in  their  fall.  His  sword  is  formidable  only  to  his  own  lejrs, 
which  would  possibly  carry  him  fast  enough  out  of  the  way 
of  any  sword  but  his  own.  His  clothes  fit  him  so  ill,  and  con- 
strain him  so  much,  that  he  seems  rather  their  prisoner  than 
their  proprietor.  He  presents  himself  in  company,  like  a 
criminal  in  a  court  of  justice  ;  his  very  air  condemns  him  ; 
and  people  of  fashion  will  no  more  connect  themselves  with 
the  one,  than  people  of  character  will  with  the  other.  This 
repulse  drives  and  sinks  him  into  low  company — a  gulf  from 
whence  no  man,  after  a  certain  age,  ever  emerged. 


XIII ON  GOOD  BREEDING. 


k 


A  FRIEND  of  yours  and  mine  has  very  justly  defined  good 
breeding  to  be,  "  the  result  of  much  good  sense,  some  good 
nature,  and  a  little  Felf-denial  for  the  sake  of  others,  and 
with  a  view  to  obtain  the  same  indulgence  from  them." 


w 
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Taking  this  for  granted  (as  I  think  it  cannot  be  disputed), 
it  is  astonishing  to  me,  that  anybody,  who  has  good  sense 
land  good  nature,  can  essentially  fail  in  good  breeding.  As 
to  the  modes  of  it,  indeed,  they  vary  according  to  persons, 
places,  and  circumstances ;  and  are  only  to  be  acquired  by 
observation  and  experience ;  but  the  substance  of  it  is  every- 
where and  eternally  the  same.  Good  manners  are,  to  par- 
ticular societies,  what  good  morals  are  to  society  in  general — 
their  cement,  and  their  security.  And,  as  laws  are  enacted 
to  enforce  good  morals,  or  at  least  to  prevent  the  ill  effects 
of  bad  ones ;  so  there  are  certain  rides  of  civility  universally 
implied  and  received,  to  enforce  good  manners,  and  punish 
bad  ones.  And  indeed  there  seems  to  me  to  be  less  differ- 
ence, both  between  the  crimes  and  punishments,  than  at  first 
one  would  imagine.  The  immoral  man,  who  invades  another's 
property,  is  justly  hanged  for  it ;  and  the  ill-bred  man,  who, 
by  his  ill  manners,  invades  and  disturbs  the  quiet  and  com- 
forts of  private  life,  is  by  common  consent  as  justly  banished 
society.  Mutual  complaisance,  attentions,  and  sacrifices  of 
little  conveniences,  are  as  natural  an  implied  compact 
between  civilized  people,  as  protection  and  obedience  are 
between  kings  and  subjects ;  whoever,  in  either  case,  violates 
that  compact,  justly  forfeits  all  advantages  arising  from  it. 
For  my  own  part,  I  really  think,  that  next  to  the  conscious- 
ness of  doing  a  good  action,  that  of  doing  a  civil  one  is  the 
most  pleasing;  and  the  epithet  which  I  should  covet  the 
most,  next  to  that  of  Aristides,  would  be  that  of  well  bred. 
Thus  much  for  good  breeding  in  general :  I  will  now  con- 
sider some  of  the  various  modes  and  degrees  of  it. 

Very  few,  scarcely  any,  are  wanting  in  the  respect  which 
they  should  show  to  those  whom  they  acknowledge  to  be 
infinitely  their  superiors;  such  as  crowned  heads,  princes, 
and  public  persons  of  distinguished  and  eminent  posts.  It 
is  the  manner  of  showing  that  respect  which  is  different. 
The  man  of  fashion  and  of  the  world,  expresses  it  in  its  full 
extent ;  but  naturally,  easily,  and  without  concern  •,  -vW^^-asL 
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a  man,  who  is  not  used  to  keep  good  company,  expresses  it 
awkwardly ;  one  sees  that  he  is  not  used  to  it,  and  that  it 
costs  him  a  great  deal ;  but  I  never  saw  the  worst-bred  man 
living,  guilty  of  lolling,  whistling,  scratching  his  head,  and 
such  like  indecencies,  in  company  that  he  respected.  In 
such  companies,  therefore,  the  only  point  to  be  attended  to 
is,  to  show  that  respect,  which  everybody  means  to  show,  in 
an  easy,  unembarrassed,  and  graceful  manner.  This  is  what 
observation  and  experience  must  teach  you. 

In  mixed  companies,  whoever  is  admitted  to  make  part  of 
them  is,  for  the  time  at  least,  supposed  to  be  upon  a  footing 
of  equality  with  the  rest ;  and,  consequently,  as  there  is  no 
one  principal  object  of  awe  and  respect,  people  are  apt  to 
take  a  greater  latitude  in  their  behaviour,  and  to  be  less 
upon  their  guard ;  and  so  they  may,  provided  it  be  within 
certain  bounds,  which  are  upon  no  occasion  to  be  trans- 
gressed. But,  upon  these  occasions,  though  no  one  is  entitled 
bO  distinguished  marks  of  respect,  every  one  claims,  and  very 
justly,  every  mark  of  civility  and  good  breeding.  Ease  is 
allowed,  but  carelessness  and  negligence  are  strictly  for- 
bidden. If  a  man  accosts  you,  and  talks  to  you  ever  so 
dully  or  frivolously,  it  is  worse  than  rudeness,  it  is  brutality, 
to  show  him,  by  a  manifest  inattention  to  what  he  says, 
that  you  think  him  a  fool  or  a  blockhead,  and  not  worth 
hearing.  It  is  much  more  so  with  regard  to  women,  who, 
of  whatever  rank  they  are,  are  entitled,  in  consideration  of 
their  sex,  not  only  to  an  attentive,  but  an  officious  good 
breeding  jfrom  men.  Their  little  wants,  likings,  dislikes, 
preferences,  antipathies,  and  fancies,  must  be  officiously 
attended  to,  and,  if  possible,  guessed  at  and  anticipated  by 
a  well-bred  man.  You  must  never  usurp  to  yourself  those 
conveniences  and  gratifications  which  are  of  common  right ; 
such  as  the  best  places,  the  best  dishes,  &c. ;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  always  decline  them  yourself,  and  offer  them  to 
others ;  who,  in  their  turns,  will  offer  them  to  you  ;  so  that, 
upon  the  whole,  you  will,  in  your  turn,  enjoy  your  share  of 
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tke  common  right.  It  would  be  endless  for  me  to  enumerate 
all  the  particular  instances  in  which  a  well-bred  man  shows 
his  good  breeding  in  good  company ;  and  it  would  be  inju- 
rious to  you  to  suppose,  that  your  own  good  sense  will  not 
point  them  out  to  you ;  and  then  your  own  good  nature  will 
recommend,  and  your  self-int«rest  enforce  the  practice. 

There  is  a  third  sort  of  good  breeding,  in  which  people 
are  the  most  apt  to  fail,  from  a  very  mistaken  notion  that 
they  cannot  fail  at  all.  I  mean  with  regard  to  one's  most 
familiar  friends  and  acquaintances,  or  those  who  really  are 
our  inferiors ;  and  there,  imdoubtedly,  a  greater  degree  ol 
ease  is  not  only  allowed,  but  proper,  and  contributes  much 
to  the  comforts  of  a  private,  social  life.  But  ease  and  free- 
dom have  their  bounds,  which  must  by  no  means  be  violated. 
A  certain  degree  of  negligence  and  carelessness  becomes 
injurious  and  insulting,  from  the  real  or  supposed  in&riority 
of  the  persons ;  and  that  delightful  liberty  of  conversation 
among  a  few  friends  is  soon  destroyed,  as  liberty  oflen  has 
been,  by  being  carried  to  licentiousness.  But  example 
explains  things  best,  and  I  will  put  a  pretty  strong  case. 
Suppose  you  and  me  alone  together;  I  believe  you  will 
allow  that  I  have  as  good  a  right  to  unlimited  freedom  in 
your  company,  as  either  you  or  I  can  possibly  have  in  any 
other ;  and  I  am  apt  to  believe,  too,  that  you  would  indulge 
me  in  that  freedom  as  far  as  anybody  would.  But,  not- 
withstanding this,  do  you  imagine  I  should  think  there 
were  no  bounds  to  that  freedom  ?  I  assure  you,  I  should 
not  think  so ;  and  I  take  myself  to  be  as  much  tied  down 
by  a  certain  degree  of  good  manners  to  you,  as  by  other 
degrees  of  them  to  other  people.  The  most  familiar  and 
intimate  habitudes,  connexions,  and  friendships,  require  a 
degree  of  good  breeding,  both  to  preserve  and  cement 
them.  The  best  of  us  have  our  bad  sides ;  and  it  is  as 
imprudent  as  it  is  ill  bred,  to  exhibit  them.  I  shall  not 
use  ceremony  with  you ;  it  would  be  misplaced  between 
us :   but  I  shall  certainly  observe  that  degree  of  good 
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breeding  with  you,  •which  is,  in  the  first  place,  decent,  and 
which,  I  am  sure,  is  absolutely  necessaiy  to  make  us  like 
one  another's  company  long. 


XIV. — GENTLENESS  OF  MANNERS  WITH  FIRMNESS  OF  MIND. 

I  MENTIONED  to  you  somc  time  ago  a  sentence,  which  I  would 
most  earnestly  wish  you  always  to  retain  in  your  thoughts, 
and  observe  in  your  conduct ;  it  is  suaviter  in  modo,  fortiter 
in  re,  I  do  not  know  any  one  rule  so  unexccptionably 
useful  and  neccssar}'-  in  every  part  of  life. 

The  suaviter  in  modo  alone  would  degenerate  and  sink 
into  a  mean,  timid  complaisance  and  passiveness,  if  not 
supported  and  dignified  by  the  fortiter  in  re ;  which  would 
also  run  into  impetuosity  and  brutality,  if  not  tempered  and 
softened  by  the  suaviter  in  modo :  however,  they  are  seldom 
united.  The  warm  choleric  man,  with  strong  animal  spirits, 
despises  the  suaviter  iii  modo,  and  thinks  to  carry  all  before 
him  by  the  fortiter  in  re.  He  may  possibly,  by  great 
accident,  now  and  then  succeed,  when  he  has  only  weak  and 
timid  people  to  deal  with ;  but  his  general  fate  will  be,  to 
shock,  ofiend,  be  hated,  and  fail.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
cunning  crafty  man  thinks  to  gain  all  his  ends  by  the 
suaviter  in  modo  only ;  he  becomes  all  things  to  all  men ;  ke 
seems  to  have  no  opinion  of  his  own,  and  servilely  adopts 
the  present  opinion  of  the  present  person;  he  insinuates 
himself  only  into  the  esteem  of  fools,  but  is  soon  detected, 
and  surely  despised  by  everj'body  else.  The  wise  man 
(who  diflfers  as  much  from  the  cunning  as  from  the  choleric 
man)  alone  joins  the  suaviter  in  modo  with  iha  fortiter  in  re. 

If  you  are  in  authority,  and  have  a  right  to  command, 
your  commands  delivered  suaviter  in  modo  will  be  willingly, 
cheerfully,  and  consequently  well  obc}'ed ;  whereas,  if  given 
only  fortiter,  that  is  brutally,  they  will  rather,  as  Tacitus 
says,  be  interpreted  than  executed.  For  my  own  part,  if  I 
bade  my  footman  bring  me  a  glass  of  wine  in  a  rough  insult- 
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ing  manner,  I  should  expect,  tLat  in  obeying  me,  he  would 
contrive  to  spill  some  of  it  upon  me ;  and  I  am  sure  I  should 
deserve  it.  A  cool  steady  resolution  should  show,  that 
where  you  have  a  right  to  command,  you  will  be  obeyed ; 
but  at  the  same  time,  a  gentleness  in  the  manner  of  enforcing 
that  obedience  should  make  it  a  cheerful  one,  and  soften,  as 
much  as  possible,  the  mortifying  consciousness  of  mferiority. 
If  you  are  to  ask  a  favour,  or  even  to  solicit  your  due,  you 
must  do  it  suaviter  in  modo,  or  you  will  give  those  who  have 
a  mind  to  refuse  you  either,  a  pretence  to  do  it,  by  resenting 
the  manner ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  you  must,  by  a  steady 
perseverance  and  decent  tenaciousness,  show  the  fortiter 
in  re.  In  short,  this  precept  is  the  only  way  I  know  in  the 
world  of  being  loved  without  being  despised,  and  feared 
without  being  hated.  It  constitutes  the  dignity  of  character, 
which  every  wise  man  must  endeavour  to  establish. 

If  therefore  you  find  that  you  have  a  hastiness  in  your 
temper,  which  unguardedly  breaks  out  into  indiscreet  saUies, 
or  rough  expressions,  to  either  your  superiors,  your  equals, 
or  your  inferiors,  watch  it  narrowly,  check  it  carefully,  and 
call  the  suaviter  in  modo  to  your  assistance:  at  the  first 
impulse  of  passion  be  silent,  till  you  can  be  soft.  Labour 
even  to  get  the  command  of  your  countenance  so  well,  that 
those  emotions  may  not  be  read  in  it — a  most  unspeakable 
advantage  in  business  I  On  the  other  hand,  let  no  compli- 
ance, no  gentleness  of  temper,  no  weak  desire  of  pleasing  on 
your  part,  no  wheedling,  coaxing,  or  flattery  on  other 
people's,  make  you  recede  one  jot  from  any  point  that 
reason  and  prudence  have  bid  you  pursue ;  but  return  to 
the  charge,  persist,  persevere,  and  you  will  find  most  things 
attainable  that  are  possible.  A  yielding,  timid  meekness,  is 
always  abused  and  insulted  by  the  unjust  and  unfeeling; 
but  meekness,  when  sustained  by  i\iQ  fortiter  in  re,  is  always 
respected,  commonly  successful.  In  your  friendships  and 
connexions,  as  well  as  in  your  enmities,  this  rule  is  particu- 
larly useful:   let  your  firmness  and  vigour  preserve  axv<l 
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invite  attachments  to  you  •  but,  at  the  same  time,  let  your 
manner  hinder  the  enemies  of  your  £riendj  and  dependents 
from  becoming  yours ;  let  your  enemies  be  disarmed  by  the 
gentleness  of  your  manner,  but  let  them  feel,  at  the  same 
time,  the  steadiness  of  your  just  resentment ;  for  there  is  a 
great  difference  between  bearing  malice,  which  is  always 
ungenerous,  and  a  resolute  self-defence,  which  is  always 
prudent  and  justifiable. 

I  conclude  with  this  observation,  that  gentleness  of  man- 
ners, with  firnmess  of  mind,  is  a  short,  but  full  description  of 
human  perfection,  on  this  side  of  religious  and  moral  duties. 


XV ON  STUDY. 


Studies  serve  for  delight,  for  ornament,  and  for  ability. 
The  chief  use  for  delight  is  in  privateness  and  retirinc^ ;  for 
ornament,  is  in  discourse ;  and  for  ability,  is  in  the  judg- 
ment and  disposition  of  business.  For  expert  men  can 
execute,  and  perhaps  judge  of  particulars  one  by  one ;  but 
the  general  counsels,  and  the  plots,  and  marshalling  of 
affairs,  come  best  from  those  that  are  learned.  To  spend 
too  much  time  in  studies  is  sloth ;  to  use  them  too  xnudi  for 
ornament  is  affectation ;  to  make  judgment  wholly  by  their 
rules  is  the  humour  of  a  scholar.  They  perfect  nature,  and 
are  perfected  by  experience ;  for  natural  abilities  are  like 
natural  plants,  that  need  pruning  by  duty;  and  studies 
themselves  do  give  forth  directions  too  much  at  large,  except 
they  be  bounded  in  by  experience.  Crafty  men  oontemn 
studies,  simple  men  admire  them,  and  wise  men  use  than ; 
for  they  teach  not  their  own  use,  but  that  is  a  wisd(m 
without  them,  and  above  them,  won  by  observation.  Bead 
not  to  contradict  and  confute,  nor  to  believe  and  take  foi 
granted,  not  to  find  talk  and  discourse,  but  to  weigh  and 
consider.  Some  books  are  to  be  tasted,  others  to  be  swal- 
lowed, and  some  few  to  be  chewed  and  digested:  that  is, 
some  books  are  to  be  read  only  in  parts ;  others  to  be  read,* 
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but  not  curiously;  and  some  few  to  be  read  wholly,  and 
with  diligence  and  attention.  Some  books  also  may  be  read 
by  deputy,  and  extracts  made  of  them  by  others ;  but  that 
should  be  only  in  the  less  important  arguments,  and  the 
meaner  sorts  of  books ;  else  distilled  books  are  like  common 
distilled  waters,  flashy  things.  Reading  maketh  a  1^  man ; 
conference  a  ready  man;  and  writing  an  exact  man.  And 
therefore,  if  a  man  write  little,  he  had  need  have  a  great 
memory;  if  he  confer  little,  he  had  need  have  a  present 
wit ;  and  if  he  read  little,  he  had  need  have  much  cunning 
to  seem  to  know  that  he  doth  not. 


XYI WESTMINSTER  ABBET. 

When  I  am  in  a  serious  humour,  I  very  often  walk  by 
myself  in  Westminster  Abbey,  where  the  gloominess  of  the 
place,  and  the  use  to  which  it  is  applied,  with  the  solemnity 
of  the  building,  and  the  condition  of  the  people  who  lie  in 
it,  are  apt  to  fill  the  mind  with  a  kind  of  melancholy,  or 
rather  thoughtfulness,  that  is  not  disagreeable.  I  yesterday 
passed  the  whole  afternoon  in  the  churchyard,  the  cloisters, 
and  the  church,  amusing  myself  with  the  tombstones  and 
inscriptions  that  I  met  with  in  those  several  regions  of  the 
dead.  Most  of  them  recorded  nothing  else  of  the  buried 
person,  but  that  he  was  bom  upon  one  day,  and  died  upon 
another ;  the  whole  history  of  his  life  being  comprehended 
in  those  two  circumstances,  that  are  common  to  all  mankind. 
I  could  not  but  look  upon  these  registers  of  existence, 
whether  of  brass  or  marble,  as  a  kind  of  satire  upon  the 
departed  persons,  who  had  left  no  other  memorial  of  them, 
but  that  they  were  bom,  and  that  they  died. 

Upon  my  going  into  the  church,  I  entertained  myself  with 
the  digging  of  a  grave,  and  saw  in  every  shovelful  of  it  that 
was  thrown  up,  the  fragment  of  a  bone  or  skull,  intermixed 
with  a  kind  of  fresh  mouldering  earth,  that  some  time  or 
other  had  a  place  in  the  composition  of  a  bxicmasi  \^o^^  < 
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Upon  this  I  began  to  consider  with  myself  what  innumerable 
multitudes  of  people  lay  confused  together  under  the  pave- 
ment of  that  ancient  cathedral;  how  men  and  women, 
friends  and  enemies,  priests  and  soldiers,  monks  and  pre- 
bendaries, were  crumbled  amongst  one  another,  and  blended 
together  in  the  same  common  mass ;  how  beauty,  strength, 
and  youth,  with  old  age,  weakness,  and  deformity,  lay  imdis- 
tinguished  in  the  same  promiscuous  heap  of  matter. 

After  having  thus  surveyed  this  great  miagazine  of  mor- 
tality, as  it  were  in  the  lump,  I  examined  it  more  particularly, 
by  the  accounts  which  I  found  on  several  of  the  monuments 
that  are  raised  in  every  quarter  of  that  ancient  fabric. 
Some  of  them  were  covered  with  such  extravagant  epitaphs, 
that  if  it  were  possible  for  the  dead  person  to  be  acquainted 
with  them,  he  would  blush  at  the  praises  which  his  friends 
have  bestowed  upon  him.  There  are  others  so  excessively 
modest,  that  they  deliver  the  character  of  the  person  departed 
in  Greek  or  Hebrew,  and  by  that  means  are  not  understood 
once  in  a  twelvemonth.  In  the  poetical  quarter  I  found 
there  were  poets  who  had  no  monuments,  and  monuments 
which  had  no  poets.  I  observed  indeed  that  the  present 
war  had  filled  the  church  with  many  of  these  uninhabited 
monuments,  which  bad  been  erected  to  the  memory  of  per- 
sons whose  bodies  were  perhaps  buried  in  the  plains  of 
Blenheim,  or  in  the  bosom  of  the  ocean. 

I  know  that  entertainments  of  this  nature  are  apt  to  raise 
dark  and  dismal  thoughts  in  timorous  minds,  and  gloomy 
imaginations;  but,  for  my  own  part,  though  I  am  alwaj'S 
serious,  I  do  not  know  what  it  is  to  be  melancholy ;  and  can 
therefore  take  a  view  of  Nature  in  her  deep  and  solemn 
scenes,  with  the  same  pleasure  as  in  her  most  gay  and 
delightful  ones.  By  this  means  I  can  improve  myself  with 
those  objects  which  others  consider  with  terror.  When  I 
look  upon  the  tombs  of  the  great,  every  emotion  of  envy 
dies  in  me ;  when  I  read  the  epitaphs  of  the  beautiful, 
every  inordinate  desire  goes  out ;  when  I'  meet  with  the 
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grief  of  parents  upon  a  tombstone,  my  heart  melts  with 
compassion ;  when  I  see  the  tomb  of  the  parents  themselves, 
I  consider  the  vanity  of  grieving  for  those  whom  we  must 
quickly  follow;  when  I  see  kings  lying  by  those  who 
deposed  them :  when  I  consider  rival  wits  placed  side  by 
side,  or  the  holy  men  that  divided  the  world  with  their  con- 
tests and  disputes,  I  reflect,  with  sorrow  and  astonishment, 
on  the  little  competitions,  factions,  and  debates  of  mankind ; 
when  I  read  the  several  dates  of  the  tombs,  of  some  that 
died  yesterday,  and  some  six  hundred  years  ago,  I  consider 
that  great  day  when  we  shall  all  of  us  be  contemporaries, 
tmd  make  our  appearance  together. 


XVII. — REMARKS  ON  THE  SWIFTNESS  OF  TIME. 

The  natural  advantages  which  arise  from  the  position  of  the 
earth  that  we  inhabit,  with  respect  to  the  other  planets, 
afford  much  employment  to  mathematical  speculation,  by 
which  it  has  been  discovered,  that  no  other  conformation  of 
the  system  could  have  given  such  commodious  distributions 
of  light  and  heat,  or  imparted  fertility  and  pleasure  to  so 
great  a  part  of  a  revolving  sphere 

It  may  be  perhaps  observed  by  the  moralist,  with  equal 
reason,  that  our  globe  seems  particularly  fitted  for  the 
residence  of  a  being,  placed  here  only  for  a  short  time,  whose 
task  is  to  advance  himself  to  a  higher  and  happier  state  of 
existence,  by  unremitted  vigilance  of  caution,  and  activity 
of  virtue.  ^ 

The  duties  requir€(fl  of  man  are  such  as  human  nature 
does  not  willingly  perform,  and  such  as  those  are  inclined 
to  delay  who  yet  intend  some  time  to  fulfil  them.  It  was 
therefore  necessary  that  this  universal  reluctance  should  be 
counteracted,  and  the  drowsiness  of  hesitation  wakened  into 
resolve ;  that  the  danger  of  procrastination  should  be  always 
in  view,  and  the  fallacies  of  security  be  hourly  detected. 

To  this  end  all  the  appearances  of  nature  uniformly  con- 
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spire.  Whatever  we  see  on  every  ade,  reminds  tu  of  the 
lapse  of  time  and  the  flux  of  life.  The  day  and  night  suc- 
ceed each  other,  the  rotation  of  seasons  diversifies  the  year, 
the  sun  rises,  attains  the  meridian,  declines  and  sets ;  and 
the  moon  every  night  changes  its  form. 

The  day  has  been  considered  as  an  image  of  the  year,  and 
theyearastherepresentation  of  life.  The  morning  answers 
to  the  spring,  and  the  spring  to  childhood  and  youth.  The 
noon  corresponds  to  the  summer,  and  the  summer  to 
the  strength  of  manhood.  The  evening  is  an  emblem  of 
autumn,  and  autumn  of  declining  life.  The  night,  with  its 
silence  and  darkness,  shows  the  winter,  in  which  all  the 
powers  of  vegetation  are  benumbed ;  and  the  winter  points 
out  the  time  when  life  shall  cease,  with  its  hopes  and 
pleasures. 

He  that  is  carried  forward,  however  swiftly,  by  a  motion 
equable  and  easy,  perceives  not  the  change  of  place  but  by 
the  variation  of  objects.  If  the  whed  of  life,  which  rolb 
thus  silently  along,  passed  on  through  undistinguidiable 
uniformity,  we  should  never  mark  its  approaches  to  the  end 
of  the  course.  If  one  hour  were  like  another ;  if  the  pas- 
sage of  the  sun  did  not  show  that  the  day  is  wasting ;  if 
the  change  of  seasons  did  not  impress  upon  us  the  flight  of 
the  year,  quantities  of  duration  equal  to  da3rB  and  yeai's 
would  glide  unobserved.  If  the  parts  of  time  were  not 
variously  coloured,  we  should  never  discern  their  departure 
or  succession,  but  should  live  thoughtless  of  the  past,  and 
careless  of  the  future,  without  wilUjand  perhaps  withont 
power,  to  compute  the  periods  of  ift,  or  to  compare  the 
time  which  is  already  lost  with  that  which  may  probably 
remain. 

But  the  course  of  time  is  so  visibly  mariced,  that  it  is  even 
observed  by  tht^'passage,  and  by  nations  who  have  raised 
their  minds  very  little  above  animal  instinct:  there  are 
human  beings,  whose  language  does  not  supply  them  with 
words  by  which  they  can  number  five,  but  I  have  road  of 
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none  tliat  have  not  names  for  day  and  night,  for  summer 
and  winter. 

Yet  it  is  certain  that  these  admonitions  of  nature,  however 
forcible,  however  importunate,  are  too  often  vain ;  and  that 
many,  who  mark  with  such  accuracy  the  course  of  time, 
appear  to  have  little  sensibility  of  the  decline  of  life.  Every 
man  has  something  to  do  which  he  neglects :  every  man  has 
faults  to  conquer  which  he  delays  to  combat. 

So  little  do  we  accustom  ourselves  to  consider  the  effects 
of  time,  that  things  necessary  and  certain  often  surprise  us 
like  unexpected  contingences.  We  leave  the  beauty  in  her 
bloom,  and,  after  an  absence  of  twenty  years,  wonder,  on  our 
return,  to  find  her  faded.  We  meet  those  whom  we  left 
children,  and  can  scarcely  persuade  ourselves  to  treat  them 
as  men.  The  traveller  visits  in  age  those  countries  through 
which  he  rambled  in  his  youth,  and  hopes  for  merriment  at 
the  old  place.  The  man  of  business,  wearied  with  unsatis- 
factory prosperity,  retires  to  the  town  of  his  nativity,  and 
expects  to  play  away  the  last  years  with  the  companions  of 
his  childhood,  and  recover  youth  in  the  fields  where  he  once 
was  young. 

From  this  inattention,  so  general  and  ^o  mischievous,  let 
it  be  every  man's  study  to  exempt  himself.  Let  him  that 
desires  to  see  others  happy,  make  haste  to  give  while  his 
gift  can  be  enjoyed,  and  remember  that  every  moment  of 
delay  takes  away  something  from  the  value  of  his  benefac- 
tion. And  let  him  who  proposes  his  own  happiness,  reflect, 
that  while  he  forms  lus  purpose  the  day  rolls  on,  and  "  the 
liight  Cometh,  when  Mo  man  can  work." 


XVIU DISCONTENT  THE  COMMON  LOT  OP  AIX  MANKIND. 

Such  is  the  emptiness  of  human  enjoyfcpBnt,  that  we  are 
always  impatient  of  the  present.  Attainment  is  followed 
by  neglect,  and  possession  by  disgust.  Few  moments  are 
more  pleasing  than  those  in  which  the  mind  is  concerting 
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measures  for  a  new  undertaking.  From  the  first  liint  that 
wakens  the  fancy,  to  the  hour  of  actual  execution,  all  is 
improvement  and  progress,  triumph  and  felicity.  Every 
hour  brings  additions  to  the  original  scheme,  suggests  some 
new  expedient  to  secure  success,  or  discovers  consequential 
advantages  not  hitherto  foreseen.  While  preparations  are 
made  and  materials  accumulated,  day  glides  after  day 
through  Elysian  prospects,  and  the  heart  dances  to  the  song 
of  hope. 

Such  is  the  pleasure  of  projecting,  that  many  content 
themselves  with  a  succession  of  visionary  schemes,  and  wear 
out  their  allotted  time  in  the  calm  amusement  of  contriving 
what  they  never  attempt  or  hope  to  execute. 

Others,  not  able  to  feast  their  imagination  with  pure  ideas, 
advance  somewhat  nearer  to  the  grossness  of  action,  with 
great  diligence  collect  whatever  is  requisite  to  their  design, 
and,  after  a  thousand  researches  and  consultations,  are 
snatched  away  by  death,  as  they  stand  waiting  for  a  proper 
opportunity  to  begin. 

If  there  were  no  other  end  of  life,  than  to  find  some  ade- 
quate solace  for  eveiy  day,  I  know  not  whether  any  condi- 
tion could  be  preferred  to  that  of  the  man  who  involves 
himself  in  his  own  thoughts,  and  never  suffers  experience  to 
show  him  the  vanity  of  speculation;  for  no  sooner  are  notions 
reduced  to  practice,  than  tranquillity  and  confidence  forsake 
the  breast;  everv  dav  brinfjs  its  task,  and  often  without 
bringing  abilities  to  perform  it:  difficulties  embarrass,  uncer- 
tainty perplexes,  opposition  retards,  ceBfure  exasperates,  or 
neglect  depresses.  "We  proceed,  because  we  have  begun ; 
we  complete  our  design,  that  the  labour  already  spent  may 
not  be  in  vain  :  but  as  expectation  gradually  dies  away,  the 
jray  smile  of  alacrity  disappears,  we  are  necessitated  to 
implore  severer  powers,  and  trust  the  event  to  patience  and 
constancy. 

"When  once  our  labour  has  begun,  the  comfort  that  enables 
us  to  endure  it  is  tAie  YTOs\iee\,oi  \\a  ^Tv^i^ict  xi^axi^h  in 
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,^very  long  work  there  are  some  joyous  intervals  of  self- 
applause,  when  the  attention  is  recreated  by  unexpected 
facility,  and  the  imagination  soothed  by  incidental  excel- 
lences not  comprised  in  the  first  plan,  yet  the  toil  with 
which  performance  struggles  after  idea,  is  so  irksome  and 
disgusting,  and  so  frequent  is  the  necessity  of  resting  below 
that  perfection  which  we  imagined  within  our  reach,  that 
seldom  any  man  obtains  more  firom  his  endeavours  than  a 
painful  conviction  of  his  defects,  and  a  continual  resuscitation 
of  desires  which  he  feels  himself  unable  to  gratify. 

So  certainly  is  weariness  and  vexation  the  concomitant 
of  our  undertakings,  that  every  man,  in  whatever  he  is 
engaged,  consoles  himself  with  the  hope  of  change.  He  that 
has  made  his  way  by  assiduity  and  vigilance  to  public  em- 
plo}'ment,  talks  among  his  friends  of  nothing  but  the  delight 
of  retirement :  he  whom  the  necessity  of  solitary  application 
secludes  from  the  world,  listens  with  a  beating  heart  to  its 
distant  noises,  longs  to  mingle  with  living  beings,  and 
resolves,  when  he  can  regulate  his  hours  by  his  own  choice, 
to  take  his  fill  of  merriment  and  diversions,  or  to  display  his 
abilities  on  the  universal  theatre,  and  enjoy  the  pleasures  of 
distinction  and  applause.  '"< 

Every  desire,  however  innocent  or  natural,  grows  danger- 
ous, as  by  long  indulgence  it  becomes  ascendant  in  the  mind. 
When  we  have  been  much  accustomed  to  consider  any  thing 
as  capable  of  giving  happiness,  it  is  not  easy  to  restrain  our 
ardour,  or  to  forbear  some  precipitation  in  our  advances  and 
irregularity  in  our  ^lU'suits.  He  that  has  long  cultivated 
the  tree,  watched  l^e  swelling  bud  and  opening  blossom* 
and  pleased  himself  with  computing  how  much  every  sun 
and  shower  added  to  its  growth,  scarcely  st;ays  till  the  fruit 
has  obtained  its  maturity,  but  defeats  his#im  cares  by  eager- 
ness to  reward  them.  When  we  have  Siligently  laboured 
for  any  purpose,  we  are  willing  to  believe  that  we  have 
attained  it,  and,  because  we  have  already  doii<&  ixvaO^^  \ao 
•uddenJ/  conahule  that  no  more  is  to  be  done. 


i 
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All  attraction  is  increased  by  the  approach  of  the  attract-  ^ 
ing  body.  We  never  find  ourselves  bo  desirous  to  finish,  as 
in  the  latter  part  of  our  work,  or  so  impatient  of  delay,  as 
when  we  know  that  delay  cannot  be  long.  Part  of  this 
unseasonable  importunity  of  discontent  may  be  justly  im- 
puted to  languor  and  weariness,  which  must  always  oppress 
us  more  as  our  toil  has  been  longer  continued;  but  the 
greater  part  usually  proceeds  firom  fi:^uent  contemplation 
of  that  ease  which  we  now  consider  as  near  and  certain, 
and  which,  when  it  has  once  flattered  our  hopes,  we  cannot 
suffer  to  be  longer  withheld. 


XIX THE  PRESENT  LIFE  TO  BE  CONSIDERED  ONLT  AS  IT  MAT 

CONDUCE  TO  THE  HAPPINESS  OF  A  FUTURE  ONE. 

Shoui4X>  a  spirit  of  superior  rank,  who  is  a  stranger  to 
human  nature,  accidentally  alight  upon  the  earth,  and  take 
a  survey  of  its  inhabitants,  what  woxild  his  notions  of  us  be? 
Would  not  he  think,  that  we  are  a  species  of  beings  made 
for  quite  different  ends  and  purposes  than  what  we  really 
are  ?  Must  not  he  imagine  that  we  are  placed  in  this  world 
to  get  riches  and  honours  ?  Would  not  he  think  that  it  was 
our  duty  to  toil  after  wealth,  and  station,  and  title  ?  Nay, 
would  not  he  believe  we  were  forbidden  poverty  by  threats 
of  eternal  punishment,  and  enjoined  to  pursue  our  pleasuies 
under  pain  of  damnation  ?  He  would  certainly  imagine  that 
we  were  influenced  by  a  scheme  of  duties  quite  opposite 
to  those  which  are  indeed  prescribedKto  us.  And  truly, 
according  to  such  an  imagination,  he  must  conclude  that  we 
are  a  species  of  the  most  obedient  creatures  in  the  universe ; 
that  we  are  constant  to  our  duty,  and  that  we  keep  a  steady 
eye  on  the  end  for-which  we  were  sent  hither. 

But  how  great  would  be  his  astonishment,  when  he  learned 
that  we  were  beings  not  destined  to  exist  in  this  world  above 
threescore  and  ten  years ;  and  that  the  greatest  part  of  this 
busy  species  fall  ^ort  eveo  of  that  age  1    Qpr  would  he  be 
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lost  in  horror  and  admiration,  when  he  should  know  that  this 
set  of  creatures,  who  lay  out  all  their  endeavours  for  this 
life,  which  scarce  deserves  the  name  of  existence ;  when,  I 
say,  he  should  know  that  this  set  of  creatures  are  to  exist  to 
all  eternity  in  another  life,  for  which  they  make  no  prepara- 
tions ?  Nothing  can  be  a  greater  disgrace  to  reason,  than 
that  men,  who  are  persuaded  of  these  two  different  states  of 
being,  should  be  perpetually  employed  in  providing  for  a  life 
of  threescore  and  ten  years,  and  neglecting  to  make  provision 
for  that,  which,  after  many  myriads  of  years,  will  be  still 
new,  and  still  beginning ;  especially  when  we  consider  that 
our  endeavours  for  making  ourselves  great,  or  rich,  or 
honourable,  or  whatever  else  we  place  our  happiness  in,  may, 
after  all,  prove  unsuccessful ;  whereas,  if  we  constantly  and 
sincerely  endeavour  to  make  ourselves  happy  in  the  other 
life,  we  are  sure  that  our  endeavours  will  succeed,  and  that 
we  shall  not  be  disappointed  of  our  hope. 

The  following  question  is  started  by  one  of  the  school- 
men :  Supposing  the  whole  body  of  the  earth  were  a  great 
ball  or  mass  of  the  finest  sand,  and  that  a  single  grain  or 
particle  of  this  sand  should  be  annihilated  every  thousaftd 
years :  supposing,  then,  that  you  had  it  in  your  choice  to 
be  happy  all  the  while  this  prodigious  mass  of  sand  was  con- 
suming by  this  slow  method  till  there  was  not  a  grain  of  it 
left,  on  condition  you  were  to  be  miserable  for  ever  after  ; 
or  supposing  that  you  might  be  happy  for  ever  after,  on 
condition  that  you  would  be  miserable  till  the  whole  mass 
of  sand  were  thus  annihilated  at  the  rate  of  one  sand  in  a 
thousand  years :  which  of  these  two  cases  would  you  make 
your  choice  ? 

It  must  be  confessed  in  this  case,  so  many  thousands  of 
years  are  to  the  imagination  as  a  kind  of  eternity,  though  in 
reality  they  do  not  bear  so  great  a  proportion  to  that  dura- 
tion which  is  to  follow  them,  as  a  unit  does  to  the  greatest 
number  which  yoti  can  put  together  in  figures,  or  as  one  of 
those  sands  to  tW  supposed  heap.  Eeason  therf^CoT^  \j^<%  \\.%^ 
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without  any  manner  of  hesitation,  which  would  be  the  better 
part  in  this  choice.  However,  as  I  have  before  intimated, 
our  reason  might  in  such  a  case  be  so  overset  by  the  imagina- 
tion, as  to  dispose  some  persons  to  sink  under  the  considera- 
tion  of  the  great  length  of  the  first  part  of  this  duration,  and 
of  the  great  distance  of  that  second  duration,  which  is  to 
succeed  it.  The  mind,  I  say,  might  give  itself  up  to  that 
happiness  which  is  at  hand,  considering  that  is  so  very  near, 
and  that  it  would  last  so  very  long.  But  when  the  choice 
we  actually  have  before  us  is  this,  whether  we  will  choose  to 
be  happy  for  the  space  of  only  threescore  and  ten  years,  nay, 
perhaps,  of  only  twenty  or  ten  years,  I  might  say  of  only 
a  day  or  an  hour,  and  miserable  to  aU  eternity ;  or,  on  the 
contrary,  miserable  for  this  short  term  of  years,  and  happj 
for  a  whole  eternity ;  what  words  are  sufficient  to  express 
that  folly  and  want  of  consideration  which  in  such  a  case 
makes  a  wrong  choice  ? 

I  here  put  the  case  even  at  the  worst,  by  supposing  (what 
seldom  happens)  that  a  course  of  virtue  makes  ns  miserable 
in  this  life ;  but  if  we  suppose  (as  it  generally  happens)  that 
virtue  will  make  us  more  happy,  even  in  this  life,  than  a 
contrary  course  of  vice ;  how  can  we  sufficiently  admire  the 
stupidity  or  madness  of  those  persons  who  are  capable  of 
making  so  absurd  a  choice  I 

Every  wise  man,  therefore,  will  consider  this  life  only  as 
it  may  conduce  to  the  happiness  of  the  other,  and  cheerfully 
sacrifice  the  pleasures  of  a  few  years  t^  those  of  an  etemit}-. 


XX ON  THE  KNOWLEDGE  OF  THE  WORLD. 

Nothing  has  so  much  exposed  men  of  learning  to  contempt 
and  ridicule,  as  their  ignorance  of  things  which  are  known 
to  all  but  themselves.  Those  who  have  been  taught  to  con- 
sider the  institutions  of  the  schools  as  giving  the  last  perfec- 
tion to  human  abilities,  are  surprised  to  see  men  imnkkd 
with  study,  yet  wanting  to  be  instructed  in  the  miiuite 
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circumstances  of  propriety,  or  the  necessary  forms  of  daily 
transactions;  and  quickly  shake  off  their  reverence  for 
modes  of  education,  ivhich  they  find  to  produce  no  ability 
above  the  rest  of  mankind. 

Books,  says  Bacon,  can  never  teach  the  use  of  books. 
The  student  must  learn  by  commerce  with  mankind  to 
reduce  his  speculations  to  practice,  and  acconunodate  his 
knowledge  to  the  purposes  of  life. 

It  is  too  common  for  those  who  have  been  bred  to 
scholastic  professions,  and  passed  much  of  their  time  in 
academies  where  nothing  but  learning  confers  honours,  to 
disregard  every  other  qualification,  and  to  imagine  that 
they  shall  find  mankind  ready  to  pay  homage  to  their  know- 
ledge, and  to  crowd  about  them  for  instruction.  They 
therefore  step  out  from  their  cells  into  the  open  world  with 
all  the  confidence  of  authority  and  dignity  of  importance ; 
they  look  round  about  them  at  once  with  ignorance  and 
scorn  on  a  race  of  beings  to  whom  they  are  equally  unknown 
and  equally  contemptible,  but  whose  manners  they  must 
imitate,  and  with  whose  opinions  they  must  comply,  if  they 
desire  to  pass  their  time  happily  amongst  them. 

To  lessen  that  disdain  with  which  scholars  are  inclined  to 
look  on  the  common  business  of  the  world,  and  the  unwilling- 
ness with  which  they  condescend  to  learn  what  is  not  to  be 
found  in  any  system  of  philosophy,  it  may  be  necessary  to 
consider  that,  though  admiration  is  excited  by  abstruse 
researches  and  remote  discoveries,  yet  pleasure  is  not  given, 
nor  affection  conciliated,  but  by  softer  accomplishments,  and 
qualities  more  easily  communicable  to  those  about  us.  He  that 
can  only  converse  upon  questions,  about  which  only  a  small 
part  of  mankind  has  knowledge  sufiicient  to  make  them 
curious,  must  lose  his  days  in  unsocial  silence,  and  live  in 
the  crowd  of  life  without  a  companion.  He  that  can  only 
be  useful  on  great  occasions,  may  die  without  exerting  his 
abilities,  and  stand  a  helpless  spectator  of  a  thousand  vexa- 
tions which  vkt  away  happiness,  and  which  nothixi.%^  v^ 
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required  to  remove  but  a  little  dexterity  of  conduct  anc 
readiness  of  expedients. 

No  degree  of  knowledge  attainable  hy  man  is  able  to  se 
him  above  the  want  of  hourly  assistance,  or  to  extinguisl 
the  desire  of  fond  endearments,  and  tender  officiousness 
and  therefore,  no  one  should  think  it  unnecessary  to  lean 
those  arts  by  which  friendship  may  be  gained.  Kindness  i 
preserved  by  a  constant  reciprocation  of  benefits  or  inter 
change  of  pleasures ;  but  such  benefits  only  can  be  bestowed 
as  others  are  capable  of  receiving,  and  such  pleasures  onl 
imparted,  as  others  are  qualified  to  enjoy. 

By  this  descent  from  the  pinnacles  of  art  no  honour  wil 
be  lost ;  for  the  condescensions  of  learning  are  always  ovei 
paid  by  gratitude.  An  elevated  genius  employed  in  littl 
things  appears,  to  use  the  simile  of  Longinus,  like  the  sun  ii 
his  evening  declination,  he  remits  his  splendour  but  retaio 
his  magnitude,  and  pleases  more  though  he  dazzles  less. 


XXI THE  PULNETABT  AND  TERRESTRIAI.  WORLDS. 

To  US,  who  dwell  on  its  surface,  the  earth  is  by  far  the  mos 
extensive  orb  that  our  eyes  can  anywhere  behold :  it  is  als* 
clothed  with  verdure,  distinguished  by  trees,  and  adome< 
with  a  variety  of  beautiful  decorations ;  whereas,  to  a  spec 
tator  placed  on  one  of  the  planets,  it  wears  a  uniform  aspect 
looks  all  luminous,  and  no  larger  than  a  spot.  To  beingi 
who  dwell  at  still  greater  distances,  it  entirely  disappears 
That  which  we  call  alternately  the  morning  and  the  eveninc 
star — as  in  one  part  of  the  orbit  she  rides  foremost  in  th( 
procession  of  night ;  in  the  other,  ushers  in  and  anticipates 
the  dawn — is  a  planetary  world ;  which,  with  the  five  others 
that  so  wonderfully  vary  their  mystic  dance,  are  in  them- 
selves dark  bodies,  and  shine  only  by  reflection ;  have  fields, 
and  seas,  and  skies  of  their  own;  are  fiimished  with  all 
accommodations  for  animal  subsistence,  and  are  supposed  to 
A  be  the  abodes  of  intellectual  life :  all  which,  together  with 

^ 
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our  earthly  habitation,  are  dependent  on  that  grand  dis- 
penser of  divine  munificence,  the  sun ;  receive  their  light 
from  the  distribution  of  his  rays,  and  derive  their  comfort 
from  his  benign  agency. 

The  sun,  which  seems  to  perform  its  daily  stages  through 
the  sky,  is,  in  this  respect,  fixed  and  immovable j;  it  is  the 
great  axle  of  heaven,  about  which  the  globe  we  inhabit,  and 
other  more  spacious  orbs,  wheel  their  stated  courses.  The 
sun,  though  seemingly  smaller  than  the  dial  it  illuminates, 
is  abundantly  lai^er  than  this  whole  earth,  on  which  so 
many  lofty  mountains  rise,  and  such  vast  oceans  roll.  A 
line  extending  from  side  to  side,  through  the  centre  of  that 
resplendent  orb,  would  measure  more  than  eight  hundred 
thousand  miles :  a  girdle  formed  to  go  round  its  circumfe- 
rence, would  require  a  length  of  millions.  Were  its  solid 
contents  to  be  estimated,  the  account  would  overwhelm  our 
understanding,  and  be  almost  beyond  the  power  of  language 
to  express.  Are  we  startled  at  these  reports  of  philosophy  ? 
Are  we  ready  to  cry  out,  in  a  transport  of  surprise,  "How 
mighty  is  the  Being  who  kindled  such  a  prodigious  fire ;  and 
keeps  alive,  from  age  to  age,  such  an  enormous  mass  of 
flame  1"  Let  us  attend  our  philosophic  guides,  and  we  shall 
be  brought  acquainted  with  speculations  more  enlarged  and 
more  inflaming. 

This  sun,  with  all  its  attendant  planets,  is  but  a  very  little 
part  of  the  grand  machine  of  the  imiverse:  every  star, 
though  in  appearance  no  bigger  than  the  diamond  that 
glitters  upon  a  lady's  ring,  is  really  a  vast  globe,  like  the  sun 
in  size  and  in  glory ;  no  less  spacious,  no  less  luminous,  than 
the  radiant  source  of  day.  So  that  every  star  is  not  barely 
a  world,  but  the  centre  of  a  magnificent  system ;  has  a  reti- 
nue of  worlds,  irradiated  by  its  beams,  and  revolving  round 
its  attractive  influence ;  all  which  are  lost  to  our  sight  in 
immeasurable  wilds  of  ether.  That  the  stars  appear  like  so 
many  diminutive,  and  scarcely-distinguishable  points,  is 
owing  to  their  immense  and  inconceivable  distance.    Im- 
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mense  and  inconceivable  indeed  it  is :  «nce  a  ball,  discharsed 
from  a  cannon,  and  fljing  with  unabated  rapidity,  must 
travel,  at  this  impetuous  rate,  almost  seven  hundred  thoU' 
sand  years,  before  it  could  reach  the  nearest  of  these  twink- 
ling luminaries. 

While,  beholding  this  vast  expanse,  I  learn  my  own  ex- 
treme meanness,  and  also  discover  the  abject  littleness 
of  all  terrestrial  things.  What  is  the  earth,  with  all  bar 
ostentatious  scenes,  compared  with  this  astonishingly  graod 
furniture  of  the  skies  ?  What,  but  a  dim  speck,  hardly  per- 
ceivable in  the  map  of  the  universe  ?  It  is  observed  by  a 
very  judicious  writer,  that,  if  the  sun  himself,  which  en- 
lightens this  part  of  the  creation,  were  extinguished,  and  all 
the  host  of  planetary  worlds,  which  move  about  him,  were 
annihilated,  they  would  not  be  missed  by  an  eye  that  can 
take  in  the  whole  compass  of  nature,  any  more  than  a  gram 
of  sand  upon  the  sea-shore.  The  bulk  of  which  they  con- 
sist, and  the  space  which  they  occupy,  are  so  exceedingly 
little  in  comparison  of  the  whole,  that  their  loss  wodd 
scarcely  leave  a  blank  in  the  immensity  of  Clod's  works.  If 
then,  not  our  globe  only,  but  this  whole  system,  be  so  very 
diminutive,  what  is  a  kingdom  or  a  country  ?  What  are  a 
few  lordships,  or  the  so-much  admired  patrimonies  of  those 
who  are  styled  wealthy  ?  When  I  measure  them  with  my 
own  little  pittance,  they  swell  into  proud  and  bloated  dimen- 
sions ;  but,  when  I  take  the  universe  for  my  standard,  how 
scanty  is  their  size  I  how  contemptible  their  figure  I  Ther 
shrink  into  pompous  nothings. 


XXn THE  PLEASUBES  OP  SCIENCB. 

To  pass  our  time  in  the  study  of  the  sciences,  has,  in  all 
ages,  been  reckoned  one  of  the  most  dignified  and  happy  of 
human  occupations ;  and  the  name  of  philosopher,  or  lover 
of  wisdom,  is  given  to  him  who  leads  such  a  life.  But  it  is 
by  no  means  necessary  that  a  man  should  do  nothing  else 
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than  study  known  truths,  and  explore  new,  in  order  to  earn 
this  high  title.  Some  of  the  greatest  philosophers,  in  all 
ages,  have  be^n  engaged  in  the  pursuits  of  active  life ;  and 
he  who,  in  whatever  station  his  lot  may  be  cast,  prefers  the 
refined  and  elevating  pleasures  of  knowledge,  to  the  low 
gratification  of  the  senses,  richly  deserves  the  name  of  a 
Philosopher. 

It  is  easy  to  show  that  there  is  a  positive  gratification 
resulting  from  the  study  of  the  sciences.  If  it  be  a  pleasure 
to  gratify  curiosity — ^to  know  what  we  are  ignorant  of — to 
have  our  feelings  of  wonder  called  forth ;  how  pure  a  delight 
of  this  very  kind  does  natural  science  hold  out  to  its  students ! 
Recollect  some  of  the  extraordinary  discoveries  of  mechanical 
philosophy.  Observe  the  extraordinary  truths  which  optical 
science  discloses.  Chemistry  is  not  behind  in  its  wonders  ; 
and  yet  these  are  trifling  when  compared  to  the  prodigies 
which  astronomy  opens  to  our  view :  the  enormous  masses 
of  the  heavenly  bodies ;  their  immense  distances ;  their  count- 
less numbers ;  and  their  motions,  whose  swiftness  mocks  the 
uttermost  efibrts  of  the  imagination-  Then,  if  we  raise  our 
view  to  the  structure  of  the  heavens,  we  are  again  gratified 
with  tracing  accurate,  but  most  unexpected  resemblances. 
Is  it  not  in  the  highest  degree  interesting  to  find  that  the 
power  which  keeps  the  earth  in  its  shape,  and  in  its  path 
wheeling  round  the  sun,  extends  over  all  the  other  worlds 
that  compose  the  universe,  and  gives  to  each  its  proper  place 
and  motion ;  that  the  same  power  keeps  the  moon  in  her 
path  round  the  earth ;  that  the  same  power  causes  the  tides 
upon  our  earth,  and  the  peculiar  form  of  the  earth  itself; — 
and  that,  after  all,  it  is  the  same  power  which  makes  a  stone 
fall  to  the  ground  ?  To  leam  these  things,  and  to  reflect 
upon  them,  produces  certain  as  well  as  pure  gratification. 

We  are  raised,  by  science,  to  an  understanding  of  the  infi- 
nite wisdom  and  goodness,  which  the  Creator  has  displayed 
in  all  his  works.  Not  a  step  can  we  take  in  any  direction 
without  perceiving  the  most  extraordinary  traces  of  design  ; 
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and  the  skill  everywhere  conspicuous,  is  calculated,  in  so 
vast  a  proportion  of  instances,  to  promote  the  happiness  of 

living  creatures — and  especially  of  ourselves ^that  we  feel 

no  hesitation  in  concluding,  if  we  knew  the  whole  scheme  of 
Providence,  every  part  would  appear  to  be  in  harmony  with 
a  plan  of  absolute  benevolence.  Independently,  however, 
of  this  most  consoling  inference,  the  deUght  is  inexpressible 
of  being  able  to  follow,  as  it  were  with  our  eyes,  the  marvel-  j 
lous  works  of  the  Great  Architect  of  nature,  and  to  trace  the 
unbounded  power  and  exquisite  skill  which  are  exhibited  in 
the  most  minute,  as  well  as  in  the  mightiest  parts  of  hfl 
system. 


XXin.— DEPENDENCE  ON  PBOVIDENCB. 

Kegabd  the  world  with  cautious  eye. 
Nor  raise  your  expectations  high  ; 
See  that  the  balanced  scale  be  such. 
You  neither  fear  nor  hope  too  much. 
For  disappointment's  not  the  thing  • 
'Tis  pride  and  passion  point  the  sting. 
Life  is  a  sea  where  storms  must  rise : 
'Tis  folly  talks  of  cloudless  skies ; 
He  who  contracts  his  swelling  sail. 
Eludes  the  fury  of  the  gale. 

Be  stiU,  nor  anxious  thoughts  employ ; 
Distrust  embitters  present  joy ; 
On  God  for  all  events  depend ; 
You  cannot  want  when  God's  your  friend. 
Weigh  well  your  part,  and  do  your  best ; 
Leave  to  your  Maker  all  the  rest. 
The  hand  which  form'd  thee  in  the  womb» 
Guides  from  the  cradle  to  the  tomb. 

Can  the  fond  mother  slight  her  boy ; 
Can  she  forget  her  prattling  joy  ?, 
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Say,  then,  shall  sov'reign  love  desert 
The  humble  and  the  honest  heart  ? 
Heav'n  may  not  grant  thee  all  thy  mind. 
Yet  say  not  thou  that  heay*n*8  unkind. 
God  is  alike  both  good  and  wise. 
In  what  he  grants,  and  what  denies : 
Perhaps,  what  Goodness  gives  to-day. 
To-morrow  Goodness  takes  away. 

You  say  that  troubles  intervene ; 
That  sorrows  darken  half  the  scene. 
True, — and  this  consequence  you  see. 
The  world  was  ne*er  designed  for  thee. 
You're  like  a  passenger  below, 
That  stays,  perhaps,  a  night  or  so ; 
But  still  his  native  country  lies 
Beyond  the  bound'ries  of  the  skies. 

Of  heav'n  ask  virtue,  wisdom,  health ; 
But  never  let  thy  pray'r  be  wealth. 
If  food  be  thine  (though  little  gold), 
And  raiment  to  repel  the  cold ; 
Such  as  may  nature's  wants  suffice. 
Not  what  from  pride  and  folly  rise ; 
If  soil  the  motions  of  thy  soul. 
And  a  calm  conscience  crowns  the  whole ; 
Add  but  a  friend  to  all  this  store. 
You  can't,  in  reason,  wish  for  more ; 
And  if  kind  heav'n  this  comfort  brings, 
'Tis  more  than  heav'n  bestows  on  kings. 


XXIY. — ADVICE  TO  A  RECKLESS  YOUTH. 

Leabn  to  be  wise,  and  practise  how  to  thrive. 
That  would  I  have  you  do :  and  not  to  spend 
Your  coin  on  every  bauble  that  you  fancy. 
Or  every  foolish  brain  that  humours  you, 
I  would  not  have  you  to  invade  each  place. 
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Nor  thrust  yourself  on  all  societies. 

Till  men's  affections,  or  your  own  desert. 

Should  worthily  invite  you  to  your  rank. 

He  that  is  so  respectless  in  his  courses. 

Oil  sells  his  reputation  at  cheap  market. 

Nor  would  I  you  should  melt  away  yourself 

In  flashing  finery,  lest,  while  you  afifect 

To  make  a  blaze  of  gentry  to  the  world, 

A  little  puff  of  scorn  extinguish  it. 

And  you  be  left  like  an  unsavoury  snuff. 

Whose  property  is  only  to  offend. 

I'd  have  you  sober,  and  contain  yourself; 

Not  that  your  sail  be  bigger  than  your  boat  • 

But  moderate  your  expenses  now  Tat  first) 

As  you  may  keep  the  same  proportion  still. 

Nor  stand  so  much  on  your  gentility. 

Which  is  an  airy,  and  mere  borrow'd  thing. 

From  dead  men's  dust  and  bones ;  and  none  of  yoi 

Except  you  make,  or  hold  it. 


XXV. — VEAL  WOBUJTT. 

Search  we  the  springs, 
And  backward  trace  the  principles  of  things : 
There  shall  we  find  that  when  the  world  began, 
One  common  mass  compos'd  the  mould  of  man ; 
One  paste  of  flesh  on  all  degrees  bestow'd  • 
And  kneaded  up  alike  with  moist'ning  blood. 
The  same  Almighty  pow'r  inspir'd  the  frame 
With  kindled  life,  and  form'd  the  souls  the  same. 
The  faculties  of  intellect  and  will, 
Dispens'd  with  equal  hand,  dispos'd  with  equal  skill; 
Like  liberty  indidg'd,  with  choice  of  good  or  ill. 
Thus  bom  alike,  from  Virtue  first  began 
The  diff'rence  that  distinguish'd  man  from  man. 
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He  claim'd  no  title  from  descent  of  blood. 
But  tliat  which  made  him  noble,  made  him  good. 
Warm'd  with  more  particles  of  heavenly  flame, 
He  wing'd  his  upward  flight,  and  soar'd  to  fame ; 
The  rest  remain'd  below,  a  tribe  without  a  name. 
This  law,  though  custom  now  diverts  the  course. 
As  nature's  institute,  is  yet  in  force, 
Uncancell'd,  though  diflhs'd:  and  he  whose  mind 
Is  virtuous,  is  alone  of  noble  kind ; 
Though  poor  in  fortune,  of  celestial  race : 
And  he  commits  the  crime,  who  calls  him  base. 


XXVI ^THE  GOD  OP  NATURE. 

Look  abroad, 
And  tell  me,  shall  we  to  blind  chance  ascribe 
A  scene  so  wonderful,  so  fair  and  good  ? 
Shall  we  no  further  search  than  sense  will  lead. 
To  find  the  glorious  cause  which  so  delights 
The  eye  and  ear,  and  scatters  everywhere 
Ambrosial  perfumes  ?     Is  there  not  a  hand 
Which  operates  unseen,  and  regulates 
The  vast  machine  we  tread  on  ?    Yes,  there  is ; 
Who  first  created  the  great  world,  a  work 
Of  deep  construction,  complicately  wrought. 
Wheel  within  wheel ;  though  all  in  vain  we  strive 
To  trace  remote  effects  through  the  thick  maze 
Of  movements  intricate,  confused,  and  strange, 
Up  to  the  great  Artificer  who  made 
And  guides  the  whole.  What  if  we  see  him  not  ? 
No  more  can  we  behold  the  busy  soul 
Which  animates  ourselves.    Man  to  himself 
Is  all  a  miracle.    I  cannot  see 
The  latent  cause,  yet  such  I  know  there  is. 
Which  gives  the  body  motion,  nor  can  tell 
By  what  strange  impulse  the  so  ready  limb 
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Performs  the  purposes  of  will.     How  then 
Shalt  thou  and  I,  who  cannot  span  ourselves, 
In  this  our  narrow  vessel  comprehend 
The  being  of  a  GocJ  I 


XXVII ASPIBATIOMS  ATTEB  THE  INMNITE. 

Sat,  why  was  man  so  eminently  raised 

Amid  the  vast  creation ;  why  ordained 

Through  life  and  death  to  dart  his  piercing  eye. 

With  thoughts  beyond  the  limit  of  his  frame  ; 

But  that  the  Omnipotent  might  send  him  forth 

In  sight  of  mortal  and  immortal  powers. 

As  on  a  boundless  theatre,  to  run 

The  great  career  of  justice ;  to  exalt 

His  generous  aim  to  all  diviner  deeds ; 

To  chase  each  partial  purpose  from  his  breast ; 

And  through  the  mists  of  passion  and  of  sense. 

And  through  the  tossing  tide  of  chance  and  pain. 

To  hold  his  course  unfaltering,  while  the  voice 

Of  truth  and  virtue,  up  the  steep  ascent 

Of  nature,  calls  him  to  his  high  reward. 

The  applauding  smile  of  heaven  ?     Else  wherefore  burns 

In  mortal  bosoms  this  unquenched  hope. 

That  breathes  from  day  to  day  sublimer  things. 

And  mocks  possession  ?  wherefore  darts  the  mind 

With  such  resistless  ardour  to  embrace 

Majestic  forms ;  impatient  to  be  free. 

Spuming  the  gross  control  of  wilful  might ; 

Proud  of  the  strong  contention  of  her  toils ; 

Proud  to  be  daring  ?  who  but  rather  turns 

To  heaven's  broad  fire  his  unconstrained  view. 

Than  to  the  glimmering  of  a  waxen  flame  ? 

Who  that,  from  alpine  heights,  his  labouring  eye 

Shoots  round  the  wide  horizon,  to  survey 

Kilos  or  Ganges  rolling  his  bright  wave 
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Through  mountains,  plains,  through  empires  black  with  shade. 

And  continents  of  sand,  will  turn  his  gaze 

To  mark  the  windings  of  a  scanty  rill 

That  murmurs  at  his  feet  ?     The  high-bom  soul 

Disdains  to  rest  her  heaven-aspiring  wing 

Beneath  its  native  quarry.     Tired  of  earth 

And  this  dimnal  scene,  she  springs  alofl 

Through  fields  of  air ;  pursues  the  flying  storm  ; 

Rides  on  the  volleyed  lightning  through  the  heavens ; 

Or,  yoked  with  whirlwinds  and  the  northern  blast. 

Sweeps  the  long  tract  of  day.     Then  high  she  soars 

The  blue  profound,  and,  hovering  round  the  sun, 

Beholds  him  pouring  the  redundant  stream 

Of  light ;  beholds  his  unrelenting  sway 

Bend  the  reluctant  planets  to  absolve 

The  fated  rounds  of  time.     Thence  far  effused. 

She  darts  her  swiftness  up  the  long  career 

Of  devious  comets ;  through  its  burning  signs 

Exulting  measures  the  perennial  wheel 

Of  nature,  and  looks  back  on  all  the  stars. 

Whose  blended  lights,  as  with  a  milky  zone. 

Invest  the  orient.     Now,  amazed  she  views 

The  empyreal  waste,  where  happy  spirits  hold. 

Beyond  this  concave  heaven,  their  calm  abode ; 

And  fields  of  radiance,  whose  unfading  light 

Has  travelled  the  profound  six  thousand  years. 

Nor  yet  arrives  in  sight  of  mortal  things. 

Even  on  the  bamers  of  the  world,  untired 

She  meditates  the  eternal  depth  below; 

Till  half  recoiling,  down  the  headlong  steep 

She  plunges;  soon  overwhelmed  and  swallowed  up  ^ 

In  that  immense  of  being.     There  her  hopes 

Rest  at  the  fated  goal.    For  from  the  birth 

Of  mortal  man,  the  sovereign  Maker  said. 

That  not  in  humble  nor  in  brief  delight, 

Not  in  the  fading  echoes  of  renowDt  '  '  i 
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Power's  purple  robes,  nor  pleasnre's  flowery  lap, 
The  soul  should  find  enjoyment :  but  from  these 
Turning  disdainful  to  an  equal  goodf 
Through  all  the  ascent  of  things  enlarge  her  yiew* 
Till  every  bound  at  length  should  disappear, 
And  infinite  perfection  dose  the  scene. 


XXTEU HUMAN  LIFB. 

The  lark  has  sung  his  carol  in  the  sky  9 

The  bees  have  hummed  their  noontide  lullaby ; 

Still  in  the  vale  the  village-bells  ring  round. 

Still  in  Llewellyn-hall  the  jests  resound ; 

For  now  the  caudle-cup  is  circling  there, 

Kow,  glad  at  heart,  the  gossips  breathe  their  prayer, 

And,  crowding,  stop  the  cradle  to  admire 

The  babe,  the  sleeping  imago  of  his  sire. 

A  few  short  years — and  then  these  sounds  shall  hi 
The  day  again,  and  gladness  fill  the  vale ; 
So  soon  the  child  a  youth,  the  youth  a  man. 
Eager  to  run  the  race  his  fathers  ran, 
Then  the  huge  ox  shall  yield  the  broad  sirloin ; 
The  ale,  now  brewed,  in  floods  of  amber  shine : 
And,  basking  in  the  chimney's  ample  blaze, 
'Mid  many  a  tale  told  of  his  boyish  days. 
The  nurse  shall  cry,  of  aU  her  ills  beguiled, 
•*  'Twas  on  these  knees  he  sate  so  oft  and  smiled." 

And  soon  again  shall  music  swell  the  breeze ! 
Soon,  issuing  forth,  shall  glitter  through  the  trees 
Vestures  of  nuptial  white ;  and  hymns  be  sung. 
And  violets  scattered  round ;  and  old  and  young, 
In  every  cottage-porch  with  garlands  green. 
Stand  still  to  gaze,  and,  gazing,  bless  the  scene  1 
While  her  dark  eyes  declining,  by  his  side 
Moves  in  her  virghi-veil  the  gentk  bride< 
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And  once,  alas  1  nor  in  a  distant  hour, 
Another  voice  shall  come  from  yonder  tower ; 
When  in  dim  chambers  long  black  weeds  are  seen, 
And  weeping's  heard  where  only  joy  has  been ; 
When  by  his  children  borne,  and  fix)m  his  door 
Slowly  departing  to  return  no  more. 
He  rests  in  holy  earth  with  them  that  went  before. 

And  such  is  Human  Life ; — so  gliding  on, 
It  glimmers  like  a  meteor,  and  is  gone  1 
Yet  is  the  tale,  brief  though  it  be,  as  strange. 
As  full  methinks  of  "vvild  and  wondrous  change. 
As  any  that  the  wandering  tribes  require. 
Stretched  in  the  desert  round  their  evening  fire ; 
As  any  sung  of  old  in  hall  or  bower 
To  minstrel-harps  at  midnight's  witching  hour  I 


XXIX. THE  PRESENT  CONDITION  OF  MAN  VINDICATED. 

Heav'n  from  all  creatures  hides  the  book  of  Fate, 

All  but  the  page  prescrib'd,  their  present  state ; 

From  brutes  what  men,  from  men  what  spirits  know, 

Or  who  could  suffer  being  here  below  ? 

The  lamb  thy  riot  dooms  to  bleed  to-day. 

Had  he  thy  reason,  would  he  skip  and  play  ? 

Pleas'd  to  the  last,  he  crops  the  flow'ry  food. 

And  licks  the  hand  just  rais'd  to  shed  his  blood. 

O  blindness  to  the  future  I  kindly  given. 

That  each  may  fill  the  circle  mark'd  by  Heav'n  ; 

Who  sees  with  equal  eye,  as  Grod  of  all, 

A  hero  perish,  or  a  sparrow  fall  • 

Atoms  or  systems  into  ruin  hurl'd, 

And  now  a  bubble  burst,  and  now  a  world. 

Hope  humbly  then,  with  trembling  pinions  soar ; 
Wait  the  great  teacher,  Death ;  and  God  adore. 
What  future  bliss,  he  gives  not  thee  to  know, 
But  gives  that  Hope  to  be  thy  blessing  no^. 
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Hope  springs  eternal  in  the  JinwiflTt  breast ; 
Man  never  is,  but  always  to  be  blest : 
The  soul,  uneasy  and  confin*d  fix>m  home, 
Kests  and  expatiates  in  a  life  to  come. 

Lo,  the  poor  Indian  I  whose  untutor'd  mind 
Sees  God  in  clouds,  and  hears  him  in  the  irind ; 
His  soul  proud  Science  never  taught  to  stray 
Far  as  the  solar  walk,  or  milky  way  ; 
Yet  simple  ISTature  to  his  hope  has  giv*n. 
Behind  the  cloud-topp'd  hill,  an  humbler  heav'n : 
Some  safer  world  in  depth  of  woods  embrac'd, 
Some  happier  island  in  the  wat'ry  waste. 
Where  slaves  once  more  their  native  land  behold, 
No  fiends  torment,  nor  Christians  thirst  for  gold. 
To  be  contents  his  natural  desire. 
He  asks  no  angel's  wing,  no  seraph's  fire : 
But  thinks,  admitted  to  that  equal  sky. 
His  faithful  dog  shall  bear  him  company. 

Go,  wiser  thou  1  and  in  thy  scale  of  sense. 
Weigh  thy  opinion  against  Providence ; 
Call  imperfection  what  thou  fanciest  such. 
Say,  here  he  gives  too  little — ^there  too  much  t 
Destroy  all  creatures  for  thy  sport  or  gust. 
Yet  cry,  if  man's  unhappy,  God's  unjust ; 
If  man  alone  engross  not  Heav'n's  high  care, 
Alone  made  perfect  here,  inunortal  there : 
Snatch  from  his  hand  the  balance  and  the  rod, 
Rejudge  his  justice,  be  the  god  of  GrOJ>. 
In  pride,  in  reas'ning  pride,  our  error  lies  ; 
All  quit  their  sphere,  and  rush  into  the  skies. 
Pride  still  is  aiming  at  the  blest  abodes. 
Men  would  be  angels,  angels  would  be  gods. 
Aspiring  to  be  gods,  if  angels  fell. 
Aspiring  to  be  angels,  men  rebel : 
And  who  but  wishes  to  invert  the  laws 
Of  ORDER,  sins  against  th*  Eternal  Cause. 
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XXX ON  HAPPINESS. 

O  Happiness  1  our  being's  end  and  aim  I 

Good,  Pleasure,  Ease,  Content !  whate*er  thy  name  i 

That  something  still  which  prompts  th*  eternal  sigh, 

For  which  we  bear  to  live,  and  dare  to  die ; 

Which  still  so  near  us,  yet  beyond  us  lies, 

O'erlook'd,  seen  double,  by  the  fool  and  wise. 

Plant  of  celestial  seed !  if  dropp'd  below, 

Say,  in  what  mortal  soil  thou  deign'st  to  grow  ? 

Fair  op*ning  to  some  court's  propitious  shine. 

Or  deep  with  diamonds  in  the  flaming  mine  ? 

Twin'd  with  the  wreaths  Parnassian  laurels  yield. 

Or  reap'd  in  iron  harvests  of  the  field  ? 

Where  grows  ? — where  grows  it  not  ?  If  vain  our  toil. 

We  ought  to  blame  the  culture,  not  the  soil : 

Fix'd  to  no  spot  is  happiness  sincere, 

'Tis  nowhere  to  be  found,  or  everywhere ; 

*Tis  never  to  be  bought,  but  always  free, 

And,  fled  from  monarchs,  St.  John !  dwells  with  thee. 

Ask  of  the  leam'd  the  way  ?  the  learn'd  are  blind ; 
This  bids  to  serve,  and  that  to  shun  mankind : 
Some  place  the  bliss  in  action,  some  in  ease, 
Those  call  it  Pleasure,  and  Contentment  these : 
Some  sunk  to  beasts,  find  pleasure  end  in  pain. 
Some,  swell'd  to  gods,  confess  ev*n  Virtue  vain : 
Or  indolent,  to  each  extreme  they  fall. 
To  trust  in  ev'ry  thing,  or  doubt  of  all. 

Take  Nature's  path,  and  mad  Opinion's  leave. 
All  states  can  reach  it,  and  all  heads  conceive ; 
Obvious  her  goods,  in  no  extreme  they  dwell ; 
There  needs  but  thinking  right,  and  meaning  well ; 
And  mourn  our  various  portions  as  we  please. 
Equal  is  common  sense,  and  common  ease. 

Kemember,  man,  "  the  Universal  Cause 
Acts  not  by  partial  but  by  gen'ral  laws  ;'* 
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And  makes  what  happiness  we  justly  call 
Subsist,  not  in  the  good  of  one,  but  all. 
Each  has  his  share :  and  who  would  more  obtam 
Shall  find  the  pleasure  pays  not  half  the  piun. 

Order  is  Heav'n's  first  law ;  and  this  confess'd. 
Some  are,  and  must  be,  greater  than  the  rest ; 
More  rich,  more  wise :  but  who  infers  from  hence 
That  such  are  happier,  shocks  all  common  sense. 

Condition,  circumstance,  is  not  the  thing ; 
Bliss  is  the  same  in  subject  or  in  king. 
Fortune  her  gifts  may  variously  dispose. 
And  these  be  happy  called,  unhappy  those ; 
But  Heav*n*s  just  balance  equal  will  appear. 
While  those  are  plac'd  in  hope,  and  these  in  fear : 
Not  present  good  or  ill  the  joy  or  curse. 
But  future  views  of  better  or  of  worse. 
Oh,  sons  of  earth !  attempt  ye  still  to  rise. 
By  mountains  pil'd  on  mountains,  to  the  skies  ? 
Ileav'n  still  with  laughter  the  vain  toil  surveys. 
And  buries  madmen  in  the  heaps  they  raise. 

Know,  all  the  good  that  individuals  find. 
Or  God  and  Nature  meant  to  mere  mankind. 
Reason's  whole  pleasure,  all  the  joys  of  sense. 
Lie  in  three  words.  Health,  Peace,  and  Competence. 
But  health  consists  with  temperance  alone  ; 
And  Peace,  O  Virtue  I  Peace  is  all  thy  own. 


XXXI POLONIUS'S  ADVICE  TO  HIS  SON. 

These  few  precepts  in  thy  memory 

Look  thou  character.     Give  thy  thoughts  no  tongue, 

Nor  any  unproportioned  thought  his  act. 

Be  thou  familiar,  but  by  no  means  vulgar. 

The  friends  thou  hast,  and  their  adoption  tried. 

Grapple  them  to  thy  soul  with  hooks  of  steel ; 

But  do  not  dull  thy  palm  with  entertainment 
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Of  each  new-hatclied  unfledged  comrade.     Beware 

Of  entrance  to  a  quarrel ;  but,  being  in, 

Bear  it  that  the  opposer  may  beware  of  thee. 

Give  every  man  thine  ear,  but  few  thy  voice : 

Take  each  man*s  censure  but  reserve  thy  judgment. 

Costly  thy  habit  as  thy  purse  can  buy, 

But  not  expressed  in  fancy ;  rich,  not  gaudy  ; 

For  the  apparel  oft  proclaims  the  man : 

Neither  a  borrower  nor  a  lender  be ; 

For  loan  oft  loses  both  itself  and  friend  ; 

And  borrowing  dulls  tbe  edge  of  husbandry. 

This  above  all — To  thine  own  self  be  true ; 

And  it  must  follow,  as  the  night  the  day, 

Thou  canst  not  then  be  false  to  any  man. 


XXXn INDUSTRY. 

Train  up  thy  children,  England  1  in  the  way 
Of  righteousness,  and  feed  them  with  the  bread 
Of  wholesome  doctrine.   Where  hast  thou  thy  mine« 

But  in  their  industry  ? 
Thy  bulwarks  where  but  in  their  breast  ? 

Thy  might  but  in  their  arms  ? 
Shall  not  their  numbers  therefore  be  thy  wealth. 
Thy  strength,  thy  power,  thy  safety,  and  thy  pride  ? 

Oh,  grief  then,  grief  and  shame, 

Ifin  this  flourishing  land 
There  should  be  dwellings  where  the  new-bom  babe 
Doth  bring  unto  its  parent's  soul  no  joy ! 

Where  squalid  poverty 

Receives  it  at  its  birth. 

And  on  her  wither*d  knees 
Gives  it  the  scanty  food  of  discontent  I 

Note. — ^The  majority  of  the  Examples  under  the  head  of  **  Promu- 
jOus  Exercises  in  Reading,^*  are  of  a  Moral  or  Didactic  character, 
le  learner  should  refer,  m  particular,  to  Nos.  96  and  118. 
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P.ZI-irxI r.iUS  OR  DEVOTIOXAL  KEADD^GS.^ 

I. — EXH  .'ZTATIl'V    TO   TOUTH    TO    CXUTITATH    A  DBTOIIOUl  i 


I  EvRMLsTLT  -arVo,  IIU.:  I  CC-:ild  indace  all  TOOIIg  paiQBiti| 
'i.v^:  r-Lj::L.  :f  -rTer}'  g!:omy  and  repolsiTe  %wm'^*^' 
::■  :'T>r'..  :Li:  i:  iz^si  cot  ccLjii: — as  some  would  &miepia(i 
:: — in  grav-  a-i  silesm  lo-iia.  and  a  sanctified  demeiiioB 
or  :n  in  adc-Jtci  ron-ices*  for  l^ng  sermons  and  lonf  pnjCB: 
r  ::  :i.i:.  ]:r:j.-trly  unJemocd,  it  is — and  t^ptf^allj-  €nr  A 
y-"'^ — a  chccrrul  and  Ughtsonie  spirit,  springing  up  niti' 
rally  in  p'ire  and  innocent  hearts,  whose  affectionate  oooi- 
diT.:-*:  In  tLe  unlrerial  Father  is  not  yec  alloyed  with  fin 
cr  weakcnel  bv  diiirus:.     Would  vou  have  within  roc 
besoms  that  pe:ice,  which  the  world  can  neither  give  tf 
take  away  ?     Would  yea  possess  a  soorce  of  the  purest  td 
sTveetest  pleasures?     Would  you  have  that  richest  of  iB 
blf^asings — a  disposition  to  relish,  in  their  highest  per&ctkii 
all  the  innocent  and  rational  enjoyments  of  life  ?     Let  v 
conjure  you  to  cherbh  a  spirit  of  deTOtion-— a  aimple-hetrtei 
fervent,  and  affectionate  piety.     Accustom  yomsel'ves  t0 
conceive  of  God,  as  a  merciful  and  gradbns  parent— gcd- 
tinually  looking  down  upon  you  with  the  tenderest  concezVi 
and  inviting  you  to  be  good,  only  that  yon  may  become 
everlastingly  happy.     Consider  yourselves  as  placed  upoD 
earth  for  the  express  purpose  of  doing  the  will  of  Grod;  and 
remember,  if  this  be  your  constant  object — ^whatever  trials, 
disappointments,  and  sorrows  you  may  be  doomed  to  expe- 
rience— you  will  be  sustained  under  them  all  by  the  noblest 
consolations.     With  the  view  of  keeping  up  a  peipetnal 
sense  of  your  dependence  on  Grod.  never  omit  to  seek  him 
habitually  in  prayer,  and  to  connect  the  thought  of  Hiiu 
with  all  that  is  afiecting  and  impressive  in  the  events  of  your 

1  It  is  almost  unneceuary  to  oVncr^e,  \\va^  Sxk.'&eAAJav^  ^  ^Hukino, 
t/"      umer  sboold  be  impxesd^e,  vnd  \^«  \aua  ^«so\K»vaai. 
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lives — ^with  all  that  is  stupendous,  and  vast,  and  beautiful  in 
-*  the  productions  of  his  creative  power  and  skill.  Whatever 
excites  you — ^whatever  interests  you — ^whatever  in  the  world 
0-  of  nature,  or  the  world  of  man,  strikes  you  as  new  and 
extraordinary — prefer  it  all  to  God :  discover  in  it  some  token 
^  of  his  providence,  some  proof  of  his  goodness ;  convert  it 
jy.  into  some  £resh  occasion  of  praising  and  blessing  his  holy 
:^  and  venerable  name.  Do  not  regard  the  exercises  of  devo- 
tion  as  a  bare  duty,  which  have  a  merit  in  themselves,  how- 
ever they  are  performed ;  but  recur  to  them,  as  a  privilege 
and  a  happiness,  which  ennobles  and  purifies  your  nature, 
and  binds  you  by  the  holiest  of  ties  to  the  greatest  and  best 
of  all  beings. 

When  you  consider  what  God  is,  and  what  he  has  done — 
when  you  cast  your  eyes  over  the  broad  field  of  creation, 
which  he  has  replenished  with  so  many  curious  and  beautiful 
objects ;  or  raise  them  to  the  brilliant  canopy  of  heaven, 
where  other  worlds  and  systems  of  worlds  beam  upon  the 
wondering  view — when  day  and  night,  and  summer  and 
winter,  and  seed-time  and  harvest — ^when  the  things  nearest 
to  you,  and  most  familiar  to  you,  the  very  structure  of  your 
own  bodily  frame,  and  that  principle  of  conscious  life  and 
intelligence  which  glows  within  you — all  speak  to  you  of 
God,  and  call  upon  your  awakened  hearts  to  tremble  and 
adore : — ^when  to  a  Being  thus  vast — ^thus  awful — you  are 
permitted  to  approach  in  prayer, — ^when  you  are  encouraged 
to  address  him  by  the  endearing  appellation  of  a  Father  in 
heaven ;  and,  with  all  the  confidence  and  ingenuousness  of 
afiectionate  children,  to  tell  him  your  wants  and  your  fears, 
to  implore  his  forgiveness,  and  earnestly  to  beseech  him  for  a 
continuance  of  his  mercies : — you  cannot,  my  young  friends, 
if  you  have  any  feeling — any  seriousness  about  you,  regard 
the  exercises  of  devotion  as  a  task ;  but  must  rejoice  in  it, 
as  an  unspeakable  privilege,  to  hold  direct  intercourse  wvt\i 
that  great  and  good  Being — that  unseexv,  "bxiXi  -voxwes^ai 
Spirit,  to  whose  presence   all  things  m  "Viea'veiL  «u\A  <scl 
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earth  bear  witness,  and  in  whom  we  all  live,  and  move,  and 
have  our  being.  Thus  excite  and  cherish  the  spirit  of  devo- 
tion :  whenever  any  thing  touches  your  hearts,  or  powerfully 
appeals  to  your  moral  feelings,  give  way  to  the  religioTis 
impulse  of  the  occasion,  and  send  up  a  silent  prayer  to  the 
Power  who  heareth  in  secret.  And,  in  your  daily  addresses 
to  God,  do  not  confine  yourselves  to  any  stated  form  of  words 
which  may  be  repeated  mechanically,  without  any  concur- 
rence either  of  the  heart  or  of  the  head ;  but,  after  haviog 
reviewed  the  mercies  of  your  particular  condition— after 
having  collected  your  thoughts,  and  endeavoured  to  ascer- 
tain the  wants  and  weaknesses  of  your  character — give 
utterance,  in  the  simple  and  unstudied  language  which  comes 
spontaneously  to  the  lips,  to  all  those  emotions  of  gratitude 
and  holy  fear,  of  submission  and  trust,  which  cannot  fail  to 
arise  in  your  hearts,  when  you  have  previously  reflected 
what  you  are,  and  find  yourselves  alone  in  the  presence  of 
an  Almighty  God. 

Beloved  friends,  yours  is  the  time  to  cultivate  this  pure, 
this  heavenly  frame  of  mind.  You  have  as  yet  known  God 
only  in  his  countenance  of  love ;  you  have  felt  his  presence 
only  in  the  communications  of  his  loving-kindness  and  tender 
mercy.  Your  hearts  are  as  yet  strangers  to  the  fear  of 
habitual  guilt;  but  swell,  with  a  holy,  trembling  joy,  to 
think,  that  He  who  made  heaven  and  earth  is  your  Grod  and 
Father, — that  He  who  controls  the  course  of  nature,  and 
rules  the  destinies  of  nations,  is  not  immindful  even  of  you. 
Seize,  then,  oh  seize  this  precious,  this  golden  period  of 
existence  I  improve  it,  while  it  is  yours ;  for,  believe  me,  it 
will  never  return  again.  When  the  heart  has  once  been 
alienated  from  Grod — when  guilt  has  once  polluted  it— though 
repentance  and  reformation  may  at  length  bind  up  its  broken 
peace,  it  will  never  more  experience  that  warmth  and  ful- 
ness of  affectionate  confidence — that  entire  and  unhesitating 
trust  in  the  Father  of  mercies,  which  belong  only  to  pure 
and  innocent  minds. 
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11 ON  THE  CITATION  OF  THE  WORLD. 

Before  the  sun  and  the  moon  had  begun  their  course,  before 
the  sound  of  the  human  voice  was  beard,  or  the  name  of 
man  was  known ;  "  in  the  beginning  God  created  the  heaven 
and  the  earth."  To  a  beginning  of  the  world  we  are  led 
back  by  every  thing  that  now  exists;  by  all  history,  all 
records,  all  monuments  of  antiquity.  In  tracing  the  trans- 
actions of  past  ages,  we  arrive  at  a  period,  which  clearly 
indicates  the  infancy  of  the  human  race.  We  behold  the 
world  peopled  by  degrees.  We  ascend  to  the  origin  of  all 
those  useful  and  necessary  arts,  without  the  knowledge  of 
which  mankind  could  hardly  subsist.  We  discern  society 
and  civilization  arising  from  rude  beginnings  in  every  comer 
of  the  earth ;  and  gradually  advancing  t^  the  state  in  which 
we  now  find  them:  all  which  afford  plain  evidence  that 
there  was  a  period  when  mankind  began  to  inhabit  and 
cultivate  the  earth.  What  is  very  remarkable,  the  most 
authentic  chronology  and  history  of  most  nations  coincide 
with  the  account  of  Scripture,  and  make  the  period,  during 
which  the  world  has  been  inhabited  by  the  race  of  men,  not 
to  extend  beyond  six  thousand  years.  But,  though  there 
was  a  period  when  this  globe,  with  all  that  we  see  upon  it, 
did  not  exist,  we  have  no  reason  to  think  that  the  wisdom 
and  power  of  the  Almighty  were  then  without  exercise  or 
employment.  Boundless  is  the  extent  of  his  dominions. 
Other  globes  and  worlds,  enlightened  by  other  suns,  may 
then  have  occupied — they  still  appear  to  occupy — the 
immense  regions  of  space.  Numberless  orders  of  beings,  to 
us  unknown,  people  the  wide  extent  of  the  universe,  and 
afford  an  endless  variety  of  objects  to  the  ruling  care  of  the 
great  Father  of  all.  At  length,  in  the  course  and  progress 
of  his  government,  there  arrived  a  period,  when  this  earth 
was  to  be  called  into  existence.  When  the  signal  moment, 
predestined  from  all  eternity,  was  come,  the  I)^\Vj  «iq^^  ydl 
Ids  might,  and  with  a  word  created  the  'wotV^.    "^V^  «si^ 
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illustrions  moment  was  that,  when  from  non-existence  taere 
sprang  at  once  into  being  this  nighty  globe,  on  whidi  bo 
many  millions  of  creatures  now  dwelll  No  preparatorj 
measures  were  required.  No  long  circuit  of  means  was 
employed.  "  He  spake,  and  it  was  done ;  he  commanded, 
and  it  stood  fast.  The  earth  was"  at  first  "  without  fonn 
and  void:  and  darkness  was  upon  the  &ce  of  the  deep." 
The  Almighty  surveyed  the  dark  abyss ;  and  fixed  boundi 
to  the  several  divisions  of  nature.  He  said  "  Let  there  be 
light,  and  there  was  light."  Then  appeared  the  sea  and  the 
dry  land.  The  mountains  rose ;  and  the  rivers  flowed.  The 
sun  and  moon  began  their  course  in  the  skies.  Herbs  and 
plants  clothed  the  ground.  The  air,  the  earth,  and  the 
water  were  stored  with  their  respective  inhabitants.  At 
last  man  was  mad^  after  the  image  of  God.  He  appeared, 
walking  with  countenance  erect,  and  received  his  Creatoi'i 
benediction  as  Lord  of  this  new  world.  The  Almighty 
beheld  his  work  when  it  was  finished,  and  pronounced  it 
good.  Superior  beings  saw  with  wonder  this  new  accession 
to  existence.  "  The  morning  stars  sang  together ;  and  all 
the  sons  of  God  shouted  for  joy." 


m ON  ouB  8Ayioun*8  pheaching. 

Both  out  Divine  Master's  matter  and  his  manner  were 
infinitely  beyond  any  thing  the  world  ever  heard  before. 
He  did  not,  like  the  heathen  philosophers,  entertain  his 
hearers  with  dry  metaphysical  discourses  on  the  nature  of 
the  supreme  good,  and  the  several  divisions  and  subdivisions 
of  virtue ;  nor  did  he,  like  the  Jewish  rabbis,  content  him- 
self with  dealing  out  ceremonies  and  traditions,  with  dis- 
coursing on  mint  and  cummin,  and  estimating  the  breadth 
of  a  phylactery.  But  he  drew  off  their  attention  from  these 
trivial  and  contemptible  things  to  the  greatest  and  the 
noblest  objects — ^the  existence  of  one  supreme  Almighty 
Being,  the  creator,  preserver,  and  governor  of  the  universe; 
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the  first  fpraistion  of  man ;  his  fall  from  original  innocence ; 
the  canseqiient  corruption  and  depravity  of  hia  nkture ;  the 
remedy  provided  for  him  by  the  goodness  of  our  Maker,  and 
the  death  of  our  Redeemer ;  the  nature  of  that  divine 
religi<m  which  he  himself  came  to  reveal  to  maakind;  the 
purity  of  heart,  and  sanctity  of  life,  which  he  required;:  the 
commanications  of  God's  Holy  Spirit  to  assist  ous  ov^ 
feeble  endeavours  here ;  and  a  crown  of  immortal  glory  to 
recompense  us  hereafter.  The  morality  he  taught  was  the 
purest,  the  soundest,  the  sublimest,  the  most  perfect,  that 
had  ever  before  entered  into  the  imagination,  or  proceeded 
from  the  lips,  6£  man.  And  this  he  delivered  in  a  manner  the 
most  striking  and  impressive ;  in  short,  sententious,  solemn, 
important,  ponderous  rules  and  maxims,  or  in  familiar, 
natural,  affecting  sunilitudes  and  parables.  He  showed 
also  a  most  consummate  knowledge  of  the  human  heart,  and 
dragged  to  light  all  its  artifices,  subtleties,  and  evasions.  He 
discovered  every  thought,  as  it  arose  in  the  mind.  He 
detected  every  irregular  desire,  before  it  ripened  into  action. 
He  manifested,  at  the  same  time.,  the  most  perfect  impar- 
tiality. He  had  no  respect  of  persons.  He  reproved  vice  in 
every  station  wherever  he  found  it,  with  the  same  freedom 
and  boldness ;  and  he  added  to  the  whole  the  weight — ^the 
irresistible  weight — of  his  own  example.  He,  and  he  only, 
of  all  the  sons  of  men,  acted  up  in  every  the  minutest 
instance,  to  what  he  taught ;  and  his  life  exhibited  a  perfect 
portrait  of  his  religion.  But  what  completed  the  whole  was, 
that  he  taught,  as  the  Evanjgelist  expresses  it,  "  with  autho- 
rity,"— with  the  authority  of  a  divine  teacher.  The  ancient 
philosophers  could  do  nothing  more  than  give  good  advice 
to  their  followers ;  they  had  no  means  of  enforcing  that 
advice:  but  our  great  Lawgiver's  precepts  are  all  divine 
commands.  He  spoke  in  the  name  of  God :  he  called  him- 
self the  Son  of  God.  He  spoke  in  a  tone  of  superiority  and 
authority,  which  no  one  before  had  the  courage  or  the  right 
to  assume;  and,  finally,  he  enforced  every  thing  he  tau^t 
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by  the  most  solemn  and  awful  sanctions — hy  a  promise  of 
eternal  felicity  to  those  who  obeyed  him,  and  a  denuncialion 
of  the  most  tremendous  punishment  to  those  who  rejected 
him.  These  were  the  circumstances  which  gave  our  blessed 
Lord  the  authority  with  which  he  spake.  No  wonder  then 
that  **■  the  people  were  astonished  at  his  doctrines,"  and  that 
they  all  declared  *'  he  spake  as  never  man  spake.*' 


IT. — GOD  THE  AUTHOR  OF  NATUB£. 

There  lives  and  works 
A  soul  in  all  things,  and  that  soul  is  God, 
The  beauties  of  the  wilderness  are  His, 
That  make  so  gay  the  solitary  place 
Where  no  eyes  see  them.    And  the  fairer  forms 
That  cultivation  glories  in  are  His. 
He  sets  the  bright  procession  on  its  way. 
And  marshals  all  the  order  of  the  year ; 
He  marks  the  bounds  which  winter  may  not  pass. 
And  blunts  his  pointed  fury ;  in  its  case, 
Russet  and  rude,  folds  up  the  tender  germ. 
Uninjured,  with  inimitable  art ; 
And,  ere  one  flowery  season  fades  and  dies. 
Designs  the  blooming  wonders  of  the  next. 
The  Lord  of  all,  himself  through  all  diffused. 
Sustains,  and  is  the  life  of  all  that  lives. 
Nature  is  but  a  name  for  an  effect. 
Whose  cause  is  God.     One  spirit,  His 
Who  wore  the  plaited  thorns  with  bleeding  brows. 
Rules  universal  Nature !     Not  a  flower 
But  shows  some  touch,  in  freckle,  streak,  or  stain, 
Of  his  unrivalled  pencil.     He  inspires 
Their  balmy  odours,  and  imparts  their  hues, 
And  bathes  their  eyes  with  nectar,  and  includes. 
In  grains  as  countless  as  the  sea-side  sands. 
The  forms  with  wbicla  He  aprtnl^ea  «Sl\3£v&  ^ax\5a.. 
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Happy  who  walks  with  Him !  whom,  what  he  findi, 
Of  flavour,  or  of  scent,  in  fruit  or  flower, 
Or  what  he  views  of  beautiful  or  grand 
In  Nature,  from  the  broad  majestic  oak 
To  the  green  blade  that  twinkles  in  the  sun, 
Prompts  with  remembrance  of  a  present  God  I 


V ^THB  DYING  CHBISTIAH  TO  HIS  SOUL. 

ViTAii  spark  of  heavenly  flame  1 
Quit,  oh,  quit  this  mortal  frame  I 
Trembling,  hoping,  lingVing,  flying ; 
Oh,  the  pain,  the  bliss  of  dying] 
Cease,  fond  Nature,  cease  thy  strife, 
And  let  me  languish  into  life  I 

Hark !  they  whisper — angels  say, 
**  Sister  spirit,  come  away  1" 
What  is  this  absorbs  me  quite ; 
Steals  my  senses,  shuts  my  sight ; 
Drowns  my  spirits,  draws  my  breath  ? 
Tell  me,  my  soul,  can  this  be — death  ? 

The  world  recedes  1  it  disappears ! 
Heaven  opens  to  my  eyes ! — ^my  ears 

With  sounds  seraphic  ring ! 
Lend,  lend  your  wings  1  I  mount  I  I  fly 
O  Grave  I  where  is  thy  victory  ? 

O  Death  1  where  is  thy  sting? 


VI HTMN  TO  THE  CREATOR. 

These  are  thy  glorious  works.  Parent  of  good ! 
Almighty  1     Thine  this  universal  frame, 
Thus  wondrous  fair:  Thyself  how  woiiCccovx'a^«ii\ 
Unspeakable!  who  sitt*st  above  these "VieauNeii^ 
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To  118  invisible,  or  dimly  seen 

In  these  thy  lowest  works ;  yet  these  declare 

Thy  goodness  beyond  thought,  and  power  divina 

Speak,  ye  who  best  can  tell,  ye  sons  of  light. 

Angels  ;  for  ye  behold  him,  and  with  songs 

And  choral  83^mphonies,  day  without  night, 

Circle  his  throne  rejoicing ;  ye  in  heaven. 

On  earth,  join  all  ye  creatures,  to  extol 

Him  first,  him  last,  him  midst,  and  without  end. 

Fairest  of  stars,  last  in  the  train  of  night. 

If  better  thou  belong  not  to  the  dawn. 

Sure  pledge  of  day,  that  crown'st  the  smiling  mom 

With  thy  bright  circlet,  praise  him  in  thy  sphere. 

While  day  arises,  that  sweet  hour  of  prime. 

Thou  sun,  of  this  great  world  both  eye  and  soul. 

Acknowledge  him  thy  greater ;  sound  his  praise 

In  thy  eternal  course,  both  when  thou  climb'st. 

And  when  high  noon  hast  gained,  and  when  thou  faU'st 

Moon,  that  now  meet'st  the  orient  sun,  now  fliest. 

With  the  fix'd  stars,  fix'd  in  their  orb  that  flies; 

And  ye  five  other  wandering  fires,  that  move 

In  mystic  dance  not  without  song,  resound 

His  praise,  who  out  of  darkness  call'd  up  light. 

Air,  and  ye  elements,  the  eldest  birth 

Of  Nature's  womb,  that  in  quaternion  run 

Perpetual  circle,  multiform ;  and  mix 

And  nourish  all  things ;  let  your  ceaseless  diange 

Vary  to  our  Great  Maker  still  new  praise. 

Ye  mists  and  exhalations,  that  now  rise 

From  hill  or  steaming  lake,  dusky  or  gray, 

Till  the  sun  paint  your  fleecy  skirts  with  gold, 

In  honour  to  the  world's  Great  Author  rise  ; 

Whether  to  deck  with  clouds  the  uncolonr'd  sky. 

Or  wet  the  thirstv^^Ui  with  falling  showers, 

Bising  or  faUigd^^Vkpoe  his  praise. 

His  praise,  jjg  ^fcom  four  quarters  blow. 
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Breathe  soft  or  loud ;  and,  wave  your  tops,  ye  pines. 
With  every  plant,  in  sign  of  worship  wave. 
Fountains,  and  ye  that  warble,  as  ye  flow, 
Melodious  murmurs,  warbling  tune  his  praise. 
Join  voices,  all  ye  living  souls :  ye  birds. 
That  singing  up  to  heaven-gate  ascend, 
Bear  on  your  wings  and  in  your  notes  his  praise. 
Ye  that  in  waters  glide,  and  ye  that  walk 
The  earth,  and  stately  tread,  or  lowly  creep ; 
"Witness  if  I  be  silent,  mom  or  even. 
To  hill  or  valley,  fountain  or  fresh  shade. 
Made  vocal  by  my  song,  and  taught  his  praise. 
Hail,  Universal  Lord,  be  bounteous  still 
To  give  us  only  good ;  and  if  the  night 
Hath  gathered  aught  of  evil,  or  conceal'd, 
Disperse  it,  as  now  light  dispels  the  dark. 


VII MISSIONARY  HYMN. 

From  Greenland's  icy  mountains. 

From  India's  coral  strand. 
Where  Afric*s  sunny  fountains 

Roll  down  their  golden  sand ; 
From  many  an  ancient  river. 

From  many  a  palmy  plain, 
They  call  us  to  deliver 

Their  land  from  error  s  chain. 

What  though  the  spicy  breezes 

Blow  soft  on  Ceylon's  isle. 
Though  ev'ry  prospect  pleases. 

And  only  man  is  vile ; 
In  vain,  with  lavish  kindness. 

The  gifts  of  Grod  are  strown. 
The  heathen,  in  his  blindness. 

Bows  down  to  wood  and  stone* 
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Shall  we,  whose  souls  are  lighted 

By  wisdom  from  on  high  ; 
Shall  we,  to  man  benighted. 

The  lamp  of  light  deny  ? 
Salvation  I  oh,  salvation  1 

The  joyful  sound  proclaim. 
Till  each  remotest  nation 

Has  learned  Messiah's  name. 

Waft,  waft,  ye  winds,  His  story. 

And  you,  ye  waters,  roll. 
Till,  like  a  sea  of  glory. 

It  spreads  from  pole  to  pole : 
Till  o'er  our  ransom'd  nature. 

The  Lamb  for  sinners  slain, 
Kedeemer,  King,  Creator, 

In  bliss  returns  to  reign ! 


VIII. HEAVEN. 

Tffls  world  is  all  a  fleeting  show. 

For  man's  illusion  given . 
The  smiles  of  joy,  the  tears  of  wo. 
Deceitful  shine,  deceitful  flow ; 

There's  nothing  true  but  heaven ! 

And  false  the  light  on  glory's  plume, 

As  fading  hues  of  even ; 
And  love,  and  hope,  and  beauty's  bloom. 
Are  blossoms  gather'd  for  the  tomb ; 

There's  nothing  bright  but  heaven ! 

Poor  wanderers  of  a  stormy  day. 

From  wave  to  wave  we're  driven ; 
And  fancy's  flash,  and  reason's  ray. 
Serve  but  to  light  the  troubled  way ; 
There's  iiot\ung  c?Xm.\wX\i'e.w'iTi\ 
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IZ. — DE8TBUCTI0N  OF  SENNACHEBIB'S  HOST  AT  JEBU8ALUM. 

The  Assyrian  came  down  like  a  wolf  on  the  fold, 
And  his  cohorts  were  gleaming  in  purple  and  gold ; 
And  the  sheen  of  their  spears  was  like  stars  on  the  sea. 
When  the  blue  wave  rolls  nightly  on  deep  Galilee. 

Like  the  leaves  of  the  forest,  when  summer  is  green. 
That  host,  with  their  banners,  at  sunset  were  seen : 
Like  the  leaves  of  the  forest,  when  autumn  hath  blown. 
That  host,  on  the  morrow,  lay  withered  and  strown 

For  the  angel  of  death  spread  his  wings  on  the  blast, 
And  breathed  in  the  face  of  the  foe  as  he  passed : 
And  the  eyes  of  the  sleepers  waxed  deadly  and  chill, 
-And  their  hearts  but  once  heaved,  and  for  ever  grew  still ! 

And  there  lay  the  steed,  with  his  nostril  all  wide, 
But  through  it  there  rolled  not  the  breath  of  his  pride : 
And  the  foam  of  his  gasping  lay  white  on  the  turf, 
And  cold  as  the  spray  of  the  rock-beating  surf. 

And  there  lay  the  rider  distorted  and  pale. 
With  the  dew  on  his  brow,  and  the  rust  on  his  mail ; 
The  tents  were  all  silent,  the  banners  alone. 
The  lances  unlifted,  the  trumpet  unblown. 

And  the  widows  of  Ashur  are  loud  in  their  wail. 
And  the  idols  are  broke  in  the  temple  of  Baal; 
And  the  might  of  the  Gentile,  unsmote  by  the  sword. 
Hath  melted  like  snow  in  the  glance  of  the  Lord ! 


PATHETIC    PIECES. 

I. — ^THE  8TOBT  OF  L£  FEVBE. 


It  was  some  time  in  the  summer  of  that  year  in  which  Den- 
dermond  was  taken  by  the  Allies ;  when  my  uncle  Toby  was 
one  evening  getting  his  supper,  with  Trim  sitting  behind 
him  at  a  small  sideboard — ^I  say  sitting — ^fox  in  coTi^v\<€t%)AiKscv 
of  the  Cojporal'a  lame  knee  (wliich  Boiiie\\m&^  ^«^^  Va&. 

2  K 
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exquisite  pain),  when  my  unde  Toby  dined  or  supped  alooe 
he  would  never  suffer  the  Corporal  to  stand ;  and  the  poor 
fellow's  veneration  for  his  master  was  such,  that,  with  a  pro> 
per  artillery,  my  uncle  Toby  could  have  taken  Dendermond 
'ts(>lf  with  less  trouble  than  he  was  able  to  gain  this  pomt 
over  him ;  for  many  a  time  when  my  uncle  Toby  supposed 
the  Corporal's  leg  was  at  rest,  he  would  look  back  and  detect 
him  standing  behind  him  with  the  most  dutiful  respect :  this 
bred  more  little  squabbles  betwixt  them  than  all  other  caosei 
for  five  and  twenty  years  together. 

He  was  one  evening  sitting  thus  at  his  supper,  when  ihe 
landlord  of  a  little  inn  in  the  village  came  into  the  parlour 
with  an  empty  phial  in  his  hand,  to  beg  a  glass  or  two  of 
sack :  'Tis  for  a  poor  gentleman — ^I  think  of  the  army— said 
the  landlord,  who  has  been  taken  ill  at  my  house  four  days  ago, 
and  has  never  held  up  his  head  since,  or  had  a  desire  to  taste 
any  thing,  till  just  now,  that  he  has  a  fancy  for  a  glass  ci 
sack  and  a  thin  toast, — I  think,  says  he,  taking  his  hand  Cram 
his  forehead,  it  would  comfort  me. 

If  I  could  neither  beg,  borrow,  nor  buy  such  a  thin^ 
added  the  landlord,  I  would  almost  steal  it  for  the  poor 
gentleman,  he  is  so  ill.  I  hope  he  will  still  mend,  continued 
he ;  we  are  all  of  us  concerned  for  him. 

Thou  art  a  good-natured  soul,  I  wiU  answer  for  thee, 
cried  my  uncle  Toby ;  and  thou  shalt  drink  the  poor  gentle 
man's  health  in  a  glass  of  sack  thyself,  and  take  a  couple  of 
bottles,  with  my  service,  and  tell  him  he  is  heartily  welcome 
to  them,  and  to  a  dozen  more,  if  they  will  do  him  good. 

Though  I  am  persuaded,  said  my  uncle  Toby,  as  the  land- 
lord shut  the  door,  he  is  a  very  compassionate  fellow.  Trim,  k 
yet  I  cannot  help  entertaining  a  high  opinion  of  his  guest  ' 
too ;  there  must  be  something  more  than  common  in  him, 
that  in  so  short  a  time  should  win  so  much  upon  the  affec- 
tions of  his  host.  And  of  his  whole  family,  added  the  Cor- 
poral ;  for  they  are  all  concerned  for  him.  Step  after  him,  said 
my  uncle  Toby«-'do,  Trim — and  ask  if  he  knows  his  name 
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I  have  quite  forgot  it,  truly,  said  the  landlord,  coining 
back  into  the  parlour  with  the  Corporal ;  but  I  can  ask  his 
son  again.  Has  he  a  son  with  him  then  ?  said  my  uncle 
Toby.  A  boy,  replied  the  landlord*  of  about  eleven  or 
twelve  years  of  age ;  but  the  poor  creature  has  tasted 
almost  as  little  as  his  father ;  he  does  nothing  but  mourn 
and  lament  for  him  night  and  day :  he  has  not  stirred  from 
the  bedside  these  two  days. 

My  uncle  Toby  laid  down  his  knife  and  fork,  and  thrust 
his  plate  from  before  him,  as  the  landlord  gave  him  the 
account;  and  Trim,  without  being  ordered,  took  away, 
without  saying  one  word,  and  in  a  few  minutes  after  brought 
him  his  pipe  and  tobacco. 

Trim  1  said  my  uncle  Toby,  I  have  a  project  in  my  head, 
as  it  is  a  bad  night,  of  wrapping  myself  up  warm  in  my 
roquelaure,  and  paying  a  visit  to  this  poor  gentleman. 
Your  honour's  roquelaure,  replied  the  Corporal,  has  not  once 
been  had  on  since  the  night  before  your  honour  received 
your  wound,  when  we  mounted  guard  in  the  trenches  befon^ 
the  gate  of  St.  ^Nicholas ;  and  besides,  it  is  so  cold  and  rainy 
a  night,  that  what  with  the  roquelaure,  and  what  with  the 
weather,  it  will  be  enough  to  give  your  honour  your  death. 
I  fear  so,  replied  m^  uncle  Toby  ;  but  I  am  not  at  rest  in 
my  mind,  Trim,  amte  the  account  the  landlord  has  given 
me.  I  wish  I  had  not  known  so  much  of  this  affair,  added 
my  uncle  Toby,  or  that  I  had  known  more  of  it.  How  shall 
we  manage  it  ?  Leave  it,  an't  please  your  honour  to  me, 
quoth  the  Corporal;  I'U  take  my  hat  and  stick,  and  go  to 
the  house  and  reconnoitre,  and  act  accordingly ;  and  I  will 
bring  your  honour  a  fuU  account  in  an  hour.  Thou  shalt 
go.  Trim,  said  my  uncle  Toby;  and  here's  a  shilling  for 
thee  to  drink  with  his  servant.  I  shall  get  it  all  out  of  him, 
said  the  Corporal,  shutting  the  door. 

It  was  not  till  my  uncle  Toby  had  knocked  the  ashes  out 
of  his  third  pipe  that  Corporal  Trim  returned  from  the  inn, 
and  gave  him  the  following  account : — 
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I  despaired  at  first,  said  the  Corporal,  of  being  able  to 
bring  back  your  honour  any  kind  of  intelligence  concerning 
the  poor  sick  lieutenant.  Is  he  in  the  aim j,  then  ?  said  my 
uncle  Toby.  He  is,  said  the  CorporaL  And  in  "what  re^ 
ment  ?  said  my  uncle  Toby.  Til  tell  your  honour,  replied 
the  Corporal,  every  thing  straightforward,  as  I  learned  it 
Then,  Trim,  Til  fill  another  pipe,  said  my  uncle  Toby,  and  not 
interrupt  thee ;  so  sit  down  at  thy  ease.  Trim,  in  the  windofff- 
seat,  and  begin  thy  story  again.  The  Corporal  made  his  old 
bow,  which  generally  spoke  as  plain  as  a  bow  could  speik 
it,  "  Your  honour  is  good ;"  and  having  done  that,  he  Hi 
down,  as  he  was  ordered,  and  began  the  story  to  my  undi 
Toby  over  again  in  pretty  near  the  same  words. 

I  despaired  at  first,  said  the  Corporal,  of  being  able  to 
bring  back  any  intelligence  to  your  honour,  about  da 
lieutenant  and  his  son ;  for  when  I  asked  where  his  ser?aiik 
was,  from  whom  I  made  m3r8elf  sure  of  knowing  every  thing 
which  was  proper  to  be  asked, — (That's  a  right  distinctioB, 
Trim,  said  my  uncle  Toby,) — ^I  was  answered,  an*t  pleiM 
your  honour,  that  he  had  no  servant  with  him :  that  he  had 
come  to  the  inn  with  hired  horses;  which,  upon  finding 
himself  unable  to  proceed  (to  join,  I  suppose,  the  regiment), 
he  had  dismissed  the  morning  after  1m  came.  If  I  get 
better,  my  dear,  said  he,  as  he  gave  his  ^urse  to  his  son  to 
pay  the  man,  we  can  hire  horses  firom  hence.  But,  alas! 
the  poor  gentleman  will  never  get  from  hence,  said  the  land- 
lady to  me — ^for  I  heard  the  dead  watch  all  night  long;  and 
when  he  dies,  the  youth,  his  son,  will  certainly  die  witli 
him — for  he  is  broken-hearted  already. 

I  was  hearing  this  account,  continued  the  Corporal,  when 
the  youth  came  into  the  kitchen,  to  order  the  thin  toast  the 
landlord  spoke  of; — ^but  I  will  do  it  for  my  father  myselC 
said  the  youth.  Fray,  let  me  save  you  the  trouble,  yomig 
gentleman,  said  I,  taking  up  a  fork  for  the  purpose,  and 
ofiering  him  my  chair  to  sit  down  upon  by  the  fire,  uliilst  I 
did  it.    I  believe,  sir,  said  he,  very  modestly,  I  can  pleass 
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him  best  myself.  I  am  sure,  said  I,  his  honour  will  not  like 
the  toast  the  worse  for  being  toasted  by  an  old  soldier.  The 
youth  took  hold  of  my  hand,  and  instantly  burst  into  tears. 
Poor  youth  I  said  my  uncle  Toby ;  he  has  been  bred  up  from 
an  infant  in  the  army,  and  the  name  of  a  soldier,  Trim, 
sounded  in  his  ears  like  the  name  of  a  friend :  I  wish  I  had 
him  here. 

I  never  in  the  longest  march,  said  the  Corporal,  had  so 
great  a  mind  to  my  dinner,  as  I  had  to  cry  with  him  for 
company.  What  could  be  the  matter  with  me,  an*  please 
your  honour  ?  Nothing  in  the  world,  Trim,  said  my  uncle 
Toby,  blowing  his  nose,  but  that  thou  art  a  good-natured 
feUow. 

When  I  gave  him  the  toast,  continued  the  Corporal,  I 
thought  it  was  proper  to  tell  him  I  was  Captain  Shandy's 
servant,  and  that  your  honour  (though  a  stranger)  was 
extremely  concerned  for  his  father ;  and  that  if  there  was 
any  thing  in  your  house  or  cellar, — (And  thou  mightst  have 
added  my  purse  too,  said  my  uncle  Toby), — he  was  heartily 
welcome  to  it.  He  made  a  very  low  bow  (which  was  meant 
to  your  honour),  but  no  answer — for  his  heart  was  full — so 
he  went  up  stairs  with  the  toast.  I  warrant  you,  my  dear, 
said  I,  as  I  openedSe  kitchen  door,  your  father  will  be  well 
again.  Mr.  Yorick's  curate  was  smoking  a  pipe  by  the 
kitchen  fire,  but  said  not  a  word,  good  or  bad,  to  comfort 
the  youth.  I  thought  it  wrong,  added  the  Corporal.  I 
think  so  too,  said  my  uncle  Toby. 

When  the  lieutenant  had  taken  his  glass  of  sack  and  toast, 
he  felt  himself  a  little  revived,  and  sent  down  into  the 
kitchen,  to  let  me  know,  that  in  about  ten  minutes  he  should 
be  glad  if  I  would  step  up  stairs.  I  believe,  said  the  land- 
lord, he  is  going  to  say  his  prayers — for  there  was  a  book 
laid  upon  the  chair  by  his  bedside,  and  as  I  shut  the  door, 
I  saw  his  son  take  up  a  cushion. 

I  thought,  said  the  curate,  that  you  gentlemen  of  the 
army,  Mr.  Trim,  never  said  your  prayers  at  all.    1  \ift»x^ 
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the  poor  gentleman  say  his  prayers  last  night,  said  the  land- 
lady, very  deyouUy,  and  with  my  own  ears,  or  I  coold  nol 
have  believed  it.    Are  you  sure  of  it  ?  replied  the  cmtte. 
A  soldier,  an'  please  your  reverence,  siud  I,  prays  is  oftes 
(of  his  own  accord)  as  a  parson ;  and  when  he  is  fightmg  fir 
his  king,  and  for  his  own  life,,  and  for  his  honour  too,  he  bii 
the  most  reason  to  pray  to  God  of  any  one  in  the  whole  worii 
Twas  well  said  of  thee.  Trim,  said  my  unde  Toby.    Bat 
when  a  soldier,  said  I,  an'  please  your  reverence*  has  heei 
standing  for  twelve  hours  together,  in  the  trenches,  up  to 
his  knees  in  cold  wat.er,  or  engaged,  said   I,  for  moatli 
together  in  long   and  dangerous  marches;  harassed,  per 
haps,   in  his  rere  to-day;    harassing    others   to-morrow; 
detached  here;   countermanded  there;  resting  this  ni^ 
out  upon  his  arms ;  beat  up  in  his  shirt  the  next ;  benumbei 
in  his  joints ;  perhaps  without  straw  in  his  tent  to  kneel  oi; 
he  must  say  his  prayers  how  and  when  he  can.     I  beliereb 
said  I — for  I  was  piqued,  quoth  the  Corporal,  for  the  r^ 
tation  of  the  army — ^I  believe,  an'  please  your  reyereaeei 
said  I,  that  when  a  soldier  gets  time  to  pray,  he  prays  ai 
heartily  as  a  parson,  though  not  with  all  his  fuss  and  hypo- 
crisy.    Thou  shouldst  not  have  said  that.  Trim,  said  my 
uncle  Toby,  for  God  only  knows  who  is  a  hypocrite,  tnd 
who  is  not.     At  the  great  and  general  review  of  us  all.  Cat- 
poral,  at  the  day  of  judgment  (and  not  tiU  then),  it  will  be 
seen  who  have  done  their  duties  in  this  world,  and  who  hate 
not ;  and  we  shall  be  advanced.  Trim,  accordingly.     I  hope 
we  shall,  said  Trim.    It  is  in  the  Scripture,  said  my  nnde 
Toby ;  and  I  will  show  it  thee  to-morrow.     In  the  mean* 
time  we  may  depend  upon  it.  Trim,  for  our  comfort,  said 
my  uncle  Toby,  that  God  Almighty  is  so  good  and  just  t 
governor  of  the  world,  that  if  we  have  but  done  our  duties 
in  it,  it  will  never  be  inquired  into,  whether  we  have  done 
them  in  a  red  coat  or  a  black  one.    I  hope  not,  said  the 
Corporal.    But  go  on,  Trim,  said  my  unde  Toby»  with  thy 
story. 
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When  I  went  up,  continued  the  Corporal,  into  the  lieute- 
nant's room,  which  I  did  not  do  till  the  expiration  of  the 
ten  minutes,  he  was  lying  in  his  bed,  with  his  head  raised 
upon  his  hand,  with  his  elbow  upon  the  pillow,  and  a  clean 
white  cambric  handkerchief  beside  it :  the  youth  was  just 
stooping  down  to  take  up  the  cushion,  upon  which  I  supposed 
he  had  been  kneeling — the  book  was  laid  upon  the  bed — and 
as  he  rose,  in  taking  up  the  cushion  with  one  hand,  he 
reached  out  his  other  to  take  the  book  away  at  the  same 
time.     Let  it  remain  there,  my  dear,  said  the  lieutenant. 

He  did  not  offer  to  speak  to  me,  till  I  had  walked  up  close 
to  his  bedside.  If  you  are  Captain  Shandy's  servant,  said 
he,  you  must  present  my  thanks  to  your  master,  with  my 
little  boy's  thanks  alonsj  with  them,  for  his  courtesy  to  me — 
if  he  was  of  Levens's,  said  the  lieutenant. — I  told  him  your 
honour  was.  Then,  said  he,  I  served  three  campaigns  with 
him  in  Flanders,  and  remember  him ;  but  'tis  most  likely,  as 
I  had  not  the  honour  of  any  acquaintance  with  him,  that  he 
knows  nothing  of  me.  You  will  tell  him,  however,  that  the 
person  his  good-nature  has  laid  under  obligations  to  him,  is 
one  Le  Fevre,  a  lieutenant  in  Angus's — ^but  he  knows  me 
not,  said  he,  a  second  time,  musing ;  possibly  he  may  know 
my  story,  added  ht ;  pray  tell  the  captain,  I  was  the  ensign 
at  Breda,  whose  wife  was  most  unfortimately  killed  with  a 
musket-shot,  as  she  lay  in  my  arms  in  my  tent.  I  remember 
the  story,  an't  please  your  honour,  said  I  very  well.  Do 
you  80  ?  said  he,  wiping  his  eyes  with  his  handkerehief ;  then 
well  may  I.  In  saying  this,  he  drew  a  little  ring  out  of  his 
bosom,  which  seemed  tied  with  a  black  ribbon  about  his 
neck,  and  kissed  it  twice.  Here,  Billy,  said  he.  The  boy 
Hew  across  the  room  to  the  bedside,  and  falling  down  upon  his 
knee,  took  the  ring  in  his  hand,  and  kissed  it  too — ^then 
kissed  his  father,  and  sat  down  upon  the  bed  and  wept. 

I  wish,  said  my  uncle  Toby,  with  a  deep  sigh ;  I  wish. 
Trim,  I  was  asleep. 

Your  honour,  replied  the  Corporal,  is  too  much  concerned. 
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Shall  I  pour  your  honour  out  a  glass  of  sack  to  your  pipe? 
Do,  Trim,  said  mjr  uncle  Toby. 

I  remember,  said  my  imcle  Toby,  sighing  agidn,  the  tbaq 
of  the  ensign  and  his  Tvife ;  and  particuloi'ly  well  that  he  u 
well  as  she,  upon  some  account  or  other  (I  forget  what),  im 
universally  pitied  by  the  whole  regiment ;  but  fini^  tk 
story.  Tis  finished  already,  said  the  Corporal,  for  I  cooU 
stay  no  longer,  so  wished  his  honour  a  good  night ;  young 
Le  Fevre  rose  from  ofif  the  bed,  and  saw  me  to  the  bottn 
of  the  stairs  ;  and  as  we  went  down  together,  told  me,  tiief 
had  come  from  Ireland,  and  were  on  their  route  to  join  the 
regiment  in  Flanders.  But,  alasl  said  the  Corporal,  the 
lieutenant^s  last  day's  march  is  over.  Then  what  is  to 
become  of  his  poor  boy  ?  cried  my  uncle  Toby. 

Thou  hast  lefl  this  matter  short,  said  my  uncle  Toby  to 
the  Corporal,  as  he  was  putting  him  to  bed  ;  and  I  will  tefl 
thee  what.  Trim,  in  the  first  place,  when  thou  madest  u 
offer  of  my  services  to  Le  Fevre — as  sickness  and  traveUing 
are  both  expensive,  and  thou  knewcst  ho  was  but  a  poor 
lieutenant,  with  a  son  to  subsist  as  well  as  himself  out  of  hii 
pay — ^that  thou  didst  not  make  an  offer  to  him  of  my  pane; 
because,  had  he  stood  in  need,  thou  knowest.  Trim,  he  had 
been  as  welcome  to  it  as  myself.  Your  honour  knows,  said 
the  Corporal,  I  had  no  orders.  True,  quoth  my  uncle  Toby; 
thou  didst  very  right.  Trim,  as  a  soldier,  but  certainly  Yerj 
wrong  as  a  man. 

In  the  second  place,  for  which,  indeed,  thou  hast  the  same 
excuse,  continued  my  uncle  Toby,  when  thou  offeredst  him 
whatever  was  in  my  house,  thou  shouldst  have  offered  iiiw» 
my  house  too :  a  sick  brother  officer  should  have  the  best 
quarters.  Trim  ;  and  if  we  had  him  with  us,  we  could  tend 
and  look  to  him.  Thou  art  an  excellent  nurse  thyself.  Trim ; 
and  what  with  thy  care  of  him,  and  the  old  woman's,  and 
his  boy's,  and  mine  together,  we  might  recruit  him  again  at 
once,  and  set  him  upon  his  legs. 

In  a  fiirtni|^t  or  three  weeks,  added  my  uncle  Toby, 
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Biniling,  he  might  march.  He  will  never  mairch,  an*t  please 
your  honour,  in  this  world,  said  the  Corporal.  He  will 
inarch,  said  my  uncle  Toby,  rising  up  from  the  side  of  the 
bed,  with  one  shoe  off.  An't  please  your  honour,  said  the 
Corporal,  he  will  never  march  but  to  his  grave.  He  shall 
inarch  cried  my  uncle  Toby,  marching  the  foot  which  had  a 
shoe  on,  though  without  advancing  an  inch ;  he  shall  march 
to  his  regiment.  He  cannot  stand  it,  said  the  Corporal.  He 
shall  be  supported,  said  my  uncle  Toby.  He'll  drop  at  last, 
said  the  Corporal ;  and  what  will  become  of  his  boy  ?  He 
shall  not  drop,  said  my  uncle  Toby,  firmly.  A-well-a-day, 
do  what  we  can  for  him,  said  Trim,  maintaining  his  point, 
the  poor  soul  will  die.    He  shall  not  die,  by  ■  cried 

m.y  uncle  Toby. 

The  ACCUSING  SPIRIT,  which  flew  up  to  Heaven's  thanccpy 
with  the  oath,  blushed  as  he  gave  it  in ;  and  the  recording 
ANOEL,  as  he  wrote  it  down,  dropped  a  tear  upon  the  word, 
and  blotted  it  out  for  ever. 

My  uncle  Toby  went  to  his  bureau,  put  his  purse  into  his 
pocket,  and  having  ordered  the  Corporal  to  go  early  in  the 
morning  for  a  physician,  he  went  to  bed  and  fell  asleep. 

The  sun  looked  bright  the  morning  after  to  every  eye  in 
the  village  but  Le  Fevre's  and  his  afflicted  son's ;  the  hand 
of  death  pressed  heavy  upon  his  eyelids,  and  hardly  coidd 
the  wheel  at  the  cistern  turn  round  its  circle,  when  my  uncle 
Toby,  who  had  got  up  an  hour  before  his  wonted  timet 
entered  the  lieutenant's  room,  and  without  preface  or 
apology,  sat  himself  down  upon  the  chair  by  the  bedside, 
and  independently  of  all  modes  and  customs,  opened  the 
curtain  in  the  manner  an  old  friend  and  brother  officer  would 
have  done  it,  and  asked  him  how  he  did ;  how  he  had  rested 
in  the  night ;  what  was  his  complaint ;  where  was  his  pain ; 
and  what  he  could  do  to  help  him ;  and  without  giving  him 
time  to  answer  any  one  of  the  inquiries,  went  on  and  told 
him  of  the  little  plan  which  he  had  been  concerting  with  the 
Corporal  the  night  before  for  him. 
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You  shall  go  home  directly.  Lie  Fevre,  said  my  nsde 
Toby,  to  my  house ;  and  we'll  send  for  a  doctor  to  seeiduit's 
the  matter ;  and  we'll  have  an  apothecary ;  and  the  Gaiponl 
shall  be  your  nurse,  and  I'll  be  your  servant,  Le  Ferre. 

There  was  a  frankness  in  my  uncle  Toby not  the  efid 

of  familiarity,  but  the  cause  of  it — which  let  yoa  at  obb 
into  his  soul,  and  showed  you  the  goodness  of  his  nature;  fe 
thid,  there  was  something  in  his  looks,  and  voice,  and  mi- 
ner, superadded,  which  eternally  beckoned  to  the  nnfortiiDili 
to  coino  and  take  shelter  under  him ;  so  that  before  fly 
uncle  Toby  had  half  finished  the  kind  offers  he  was  nuiki^ 
to  the  father,  had  the  son  insensibly  pressed  up  dose  to  Ui 
knees,  and  had  taken  hold  of  the  breast  of  his  coat,  andvtf 
pulling  it  towards  him.  The  blood  and  spirits  of  Le  Fem 
which  were  waxing  cold  and  slow  within  him,  and  veti 
retreating  to  their  last  citadel,  rallied  back ;  the  film  ftnook 
his  eyes  for  a  moment ;  he  looked  up  wistfully  in  my  vak 
Toby's  face,  then  cast  a  look  upon  his  boy.  Nature  insUitH 
ebbed  again ;  the  film  returned  to  its  place ;  the  pulse  tA- 
tered — stopped — went  on — throbbed —  stopped  ttffk'^ 
moved — stopped ;  shall  I  go  on?     No. 

All  that  is  necessary  to  be  added  is  as  foUows  :—. 

That  my  uncle  Toby,  with  young  Le  Fevre  in  his  hii4 
attended  the  poor  lieutenant,  as  chief  mourners,  to  his  giave- 

When  my  uncle  Toby  had  turned  every  thing  into  mooefi 
and  settled  all  accounts  betwixt  the  agent  of  the  regimctf 
and  Le  Fevre,  and  betwixt  Le  Fevre  and  all  mankind,  that 
remained  nothing  more  in  my  uncle  Toby's  hands  than  tf 
old  regimental  coat  and  a  sword ;  so  that  my  unde  Tobf 
found  little  or  no  opposition  from  the  world  in  taking 
administration.  The  coat  my  uncle  Toby  gave  the  GorponL 
Wear  it.  Trim,  said  my  uncle  Toby,  as  long  as  it  wiD  hoM 
together,  for  the  sake  of  the  poor  lieutenant.  And  thii> 
said  my  unde  Toby,  taking  up  the  sword  in  his  hand,  and 
drawing  it  out  of  the  scabbard  as  he  spoke ;  and  thiii 
Le  Fevre,  111  save  for  thee ;  *tis  all  the  fortune,  continued 
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my  unde  Toby,  hanging  it  up  upon  a  crook,  and  pointing  to 
it ;  *tis  all  the  fortune,  my  dear  Le  Fevre,  which  Grod  has 
left  thee ;  but  if  he  has  given  thee  a  heart  to  fight  thy  way 
with  it  into  the  world,  and  thou  dost  it  like  a  man  of  honour, 
*tis  enough  for  us. 

As  soon  as  my  uncle  Toby  had  laid  a  foundation,  he  sent 
him  to  a  public  school,  where,  excepting  Whitsuntide  and 
Christmas,  at  which  times  the  Corporal  was  punctually  de- 
spatched for  him,  he  remained  to  the  spring  of  the  year 
seventeen ;  when  the  stories  of  the  Emperor's  sending  his 
army  into  Hungary  against  the  Turks  kindlii^  a  spark  of 
fire  in  his  bosom,  he  left  his  Greek  and  Latin  without  leave, 
and  throwing  himself  upon  his  knees  before  my  uncle  Toby, 
begged  his  father's  sword,  and  my  unde  Toby's  leave  along 
with  it,  to  go  and  try  his  fortune  under  Eugene.  Twice 
did  my  uncle  Toby  forget  his  wound,  and  cry  out,  Le  Fevre  1 
I  will  go  with  thee,  and  thou  shalt  fight  beside  me.  And 
twice  he  laid  his  hand  upon  his  side,  and  hung  down  his 
head  in  sorrow  and  disconsolation. 

My  uncle  Toby  took  down  the  sword  firom  the  crook  where 
it  had  hung  untoudied  ever  since  the  lieutenant's  death,  and 
delivered  it  to  the  corporal  to  brighten  up ;  and  having 
detained  Le  Fevre  a  single  fortnight  to  equip  him,  and  con- 
tract for  his  passage  to  Leghorn,  he  put  the  sword  into  his 
hand.  If  thou  art  brave,  Le  Fevre,  said  my  uncle  Toby, 
this  will  not  fail  thee  ;  but  Fortune,  said  he,  musing  a  little. 
Fortune  may.  And  if  she  does,  added  my  uncle  Toby, 
embracing  him,  come  back  again  to  me,  Le  Fevre,  and  we 
will  shape  thee  another  course. 

The  greatest  injury  could  not  have  oppressed  the  heart  oi 
Le  Fevre  more  than  my  uncle  Toby's  paternal  kindness. 
He  parted  from  my  uncle  Toby  as  the  best  of  sons  from  the 
best  of  fathers ;  both  dropped  tears ;  and  as  my  uncle  Toby 
gave  him  his  last  kiss,  he  slipped  sixty  guineas,  tied  up  in 
an  old  purse  of  his  father's,  in  which  was  his  mother's  ring, 
into  his  hand,  and  bid  God  bless  him. 
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U. — ^RETVO  AKD  ALSTS. 

Beyno ^The  wind  and  rain  are  over.    Calm  is  the  noon  of 

day.  The  clouds  arc  divided  in  heaven.  Orer  tho  green 
hiU  flies  the  inconstant  sun.  Red,  through  the  stony  vale, 
comes  down  the  stream  of  the  hill.  Sweet  are  thy  murman, 
O  stream  1  hut  more  sweet  is  tho  voice  I  hear.  It  is  the 
voice  of  Alpin,  the  son  of  song,  mourning  for  the  dead. 
Bent  is  his  head  of  age,  and  red  his  tearful  eye.  Alpin 
thou  son  of  song,  why  alone  on  the  silent  hill?  Whr 
complainest  thou  as  a  hlast  in  the  wood,  as  a  wave  on  the 
lonely  shore  ? 

Alpin My  tears,  O  Reyno !  are  for  the  dead,  my  voice 

for  the  inhabitants  of  the  grave.  Tall  thou  art  on  the  hilL 
fair  among  the  sons  of  the  plain.  But  thou  shalt  fall  like 
Morar ;  and  the  mourner  shall  sit  on  thy  tomb.  The  hilb 
shall  know  thee  no  more.  Thy  bow  shall  lie  in  the  hall 
unstrung.  Thou  wert  swift,  O  Morar  1  as  a  roe  on  the  hiU, 
terrible  as  a  meteor  of  fire.  Thy  wrath  was  as  the  storm— 
thy  sword,  in  battle,  as  lightning  in  the  field.  Thy  voice 
was  like  a  stream  after  rain,  like  thunder  on  distant  hills. 
Many  fell  by  thy  arm ;  they  were  consumed  in  the  flames 
of  thy  wrath.  But  when  thou  didst  return  from  war,  how 
peaceful  was  thy  brow  I  Thy  face  was  like  the  sun  after 
rain ;  like  the  moon  in  the  silence  of  night ;  calm  as  the 
breast  of  the  lake,  when  the  loud  wind  is  hushed  into  repose. 
Ifarrow  is  thy  dwelling  now ;  dark  the  place  of  thine  abode. 
With  three  steps  I  compass  thy  grave,  O  thou  who  wast  so 
great  before  I  Four  stones,  with  their  heads  of  moss,  are 
the  only  memorial  of  thee.  A  tree,  with  scarce  a  leaf — long 
grass  whistling  in  the  wind — mark  to  the  hunter's  eye  the 
grave  of  the  mighty  Morar.  Morar,  thou  art  low  Indeed  I 
thou  hast  no  mother  to  mourn  thee ;  no  maid  with  her  tears 
of  love ;  dead  is  she  that  brought  thee  forth ;  fallen  is  the 
daughter  of  Morglan  I  Who,  on  hb  stafif,  is  this  ?  who  this, 
whose  head  is  white  with  age,  whose  eyes  are  galled  with 
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tears,  who  quakes  at  every  step  ?  It  is  thy  father,  O  Morar ! 
tlie  father  of  no  son  but  thee.  Weep,  thou  father  of  Morar  1 
weep ;  but  thy  son  heareth  thee  not.  Deep  is  the  sleep  of 
the  dead,  low  their  pillow  of  dust.  No  more  shall  he  hear 
thy  voice,  no  more  awake  at  thy  calL  When  shall  it  be 
mom  in  the  grave,  to  bid  the  slumberer  awake  ?  Farewell ! 
thou  bravest  of  men  1  thou  conqueror  in  the  field ;  but  the 
field  shall  see  thee  no  more;  nor  the  gloomy  wood  be 
lightened  with  the  splendour  of  thy  steel.  Thou  hast  left 
no  son ;  but  the  song  shall  preserve  thy  name. 


UI. — ^THB  BEGGAB  8  PETITION. 

Pitt  the  sorrows  of  a  poor  old  man, 
Whose  trembling  limbs  have  borne  him  to  your  door. 

Whose  days  are  dwindled  to  the  shortest  span, 
Oh,  give  relief  1  and  Heav'n  will  bless  your  store. 

These  tatter'd  clothes  my  poverty  bespeak, 
These  hoary  locks  proclaim  my  lengthen'd  years ; 

And  many  a  furrow  in  my  grief- worn  cheek 
Has  been  the  channel  to  a  fiood  of  tears. 

Yon  house,  erected  on  the  rising  ground, 
With  tempting  aspect  drew  me  from  my  road ; 

For  Plenty  there  a  residence  has  found. 
And  Grandeur  a  magnificent  abode. 

Hard  is  the  fate  of  the  infirm  and  poor  1 
Here  as  I  crav'd  a  morsel  of  their  bread, 

A  pamper'd  menial  drove  me  from  the  door, 
To  seek  a  shelter  in  an  humbler  shed. 

Oh  1  take  me  to  your  hospitable  dome  1 
Keen  blows  the  wind,  and  piercing  is  the  cold  1 

Short  is  my  passage  to  the  friendly  tomb. 
For  I  am  poor  and  miserably  old. 
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Should  I  reyeal  tlie  sonroes  of  my  grief. 
If  soft  humanity  e'er  touch'd  your  breast. 

Your  hands  would  not  withhold  the  kind  rdief, 
And  tears  of  pity  would  not  be  repress'd. 

Heav'n  sends  misfortunes,  why  should  we  repine  ? 
•Tis  Heav'n  has  brought  me  to  the  state  you  see ; 

And  your  condition  may  be  soon  like  min^ 
The  child  of  sorrow  and  of  misery. 

A  little  farm  was  my  paternal  lot. 
Then,  like  the  lark,  I  sprightly  hail'd  the  mom ; 

But  ah  I  oppression  forced  me  from  my  cot. 
My  cattle  died,  and  blighted  was  my  com. 

My  daughter,  once  the  comfort  of  my  age, 
Lur'd  by  a  villain  from  her  native  home. 

Is  cast  abandon'd  on  the  world's  wide  stage. 
And  doom'd  in  scanty  poverty  to  roam. 

My  tender  wife,  sweet  soother  of  my  care ! 
Struck  with  sad  anguish  at  the  stem  decree. 

Fell,  lingVing  fell,  a  victim  to  despair. 
And  left  the  world  to  wretchedness  and  me. 

Pity  the  sorrows  of  a  poor  old  man. 
Whoso  trembling  limbs  have  borne  him  to  your  door, 

Whose  days  are  dwindled  to  the  shortest  span, 
Ohl  give  relief!  and  Heav'n  will  bless  your  store. 


i 


IV ^THB  GRAVE  OP  ANNA. 

I  WISH  I  was  where  Anna  lies. 
For  I  am  sick  of  ling'ring  here ; 

And  ev*ry  hour  affection  cries, 
Gro  and  partake  her  humble  bier. 

I  wish  I  could  I  For  when  she  died, 
I  lost  my  all ;  and  life  has  proved 

Since  that  sad  hour  a  dreary  void^ 
A  waste  unlovely  and  unloved. 
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But  wlio,  when  I  am  turned  to  cla7, 

Shall  duly  to  her  grave  repair, 
And  pluck  the  ragged  moss  away. 

And  weeds  that  have  "  no  business  there  '" 

And  who  with  pious  hands  shall  bring 
The  flowers  ^e  cherished,  snowdrops  cold. 

And  violets  that  unheeded  spring, 
To  scatter  o'er  her  hallowed  mould  ? 

And  who,  while  memory  loves  to  dwell 

Upon  her  name  for  ever  dear. 
Shall  feel  his  heart  with  passion  swell. 

And  pour  the  bitter,  bitter  tear  ? 

I  did  it ;  and  would  fate  allow, 

Should  visit  still,  should  still  deplore — 

But  health  and  strength  have  lefl  me  now 
And  I,  alas  1  can  weep  no  more. 

Take  then,  sweet  maid  I  this  simple  strain. 

The  last  I  offer  at  thy  shrine ; 
Thy  grave  must  then  undecked  remain. 

And  all  thy  memory  fade  with  mine. 

And  can  thy  soft  persuasive  look. 
Thy  voice  that  might  with  music  vie. 

Thy  air  that  every  gazer  took. 
Thy  matchless  eloquence  of  eye ; 

Thy  spirits  frolicsome  as  good, 

Thy  courage  by  no  ills  dismayed. 
Thy  patience  by  no  wrongs  subdued. 

Thy  gay  good-humour,  can  they  fade  ? 


V ^HOPB  BEYOND  TH£  GBAVE. 

Tis  night,  and  the  landscape  is  lovely  no  more : 
I  mourn ;  but,  ye  woodlands,  I  mourn  not  for  you ; 

For  mom  is  approaching,  your  charms  to  restore, 
Perfum'd  with  fresh  fragrance,  and  glittering  with  dew. 
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Nor  yet  for  the  ravage  of  winter  I  moam ; 

Kind  nature  the  embryo  blossom  -mil  isave ; 
But  when  shall  spring  visit  the  mouldering  um  I 

Oh,  when  shall  day  dawn  on  the  night  of  the  grave! 

Twas  thus  by  the  glare  of  false  science  betray'd. 

That  leads,  to  bewilder  j  and  dazzles,  to  bHnd ; 
My  thoughts  wont  to  roam,  from  shade  onward  to  shade, 

Destruction  before  me,  and  sorrow  behind. 
Oh,  pity,  great  Father  of  light,  then  I  cried,  \ 

Thy  creature  who  fain  would  not  wander  from  theei 
Lo,  humbled  in  dust,  I  relinquish  my  pride : 

From  doubt  and  from  darkness  thou  only  canst  free. 

And  darkness  and  doubt  are  now  flying  away  • 

No  longer  I  roam  in  conjecture  forlorn : 
So  breaks  on  the  traveller,  faint  and  astray. 

The  bright  and  the  balmy  effulgence  of  mom. 
See  Truth,  Love,  and  Mercy,  in  triumph  descending. 

And  nature  all  glowing  in  Eden*s  first  bloom  I 
On  the  cold  cheek  of  Death  smiles  and  roses  are  blendmg, 

And  Beauty  immortal  awakes  from  the  tomb. 


VI ON  THE  MISERIES  OP  HUMAN  1.11^. 

Ah  !  little  think  the  gay  licentious  proud. 

Whom  pleasure,  pow'r,  and  affluence  surround  • 

They,  who  their  thoughtless  hours  in  giddy  mirth 

And  wanton,  often  cruel,  riot  waste ; 

Ah  I  little  think  they,  while  they  dance  along. 

How  many  feel,  this  very  moment,  death. 

And  all  the  sad  variety  of  pain : 

How  many  sink  in  the  devouring  flood. 

Or  more  devouring  flame.     How  many  bleed. 

By  shameful  variance  betwixt  man  and  man. 

How  many  pine  in  want,  and  dungeon  glooms. 

Shut  from  the  common  air,  and  common  use 
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Of  their  own  limbs.    How  many  drink  the  cup 
Of  baleful  grief,  or  eat  the  bitter  bread 
Of  misery.     Sore  pierc'd  by  wintry  winds, 
How  many  shrink  into  the  sordid  hut 
Of  cheerless  poverty.    How  many  shake 
With  all  the  fiercer  tortures  of  the  mind, 
Unbounded  passion,  madness,  guilt,  remorse ; 
Whence,  tumbling  headlong  from  the  height  of  life. 
They  furnish  matter  for  the  tragic  Muse. 
Ev'n  in  the  vale,  where  Wisdom  loves  to  dwell, 
With  Friendship,  Peace,  and  Contemplation  join*d. 
How  many  rack'd  with  honest  passions  droop 
In  deep  retir'd  distress.     How  many  stand 
Around  the  deathbed  of  their  dearest  friends, 
And  point  the  parting  anguish.     Thought  fond  man 
Of  these,  and  all  the  thousand  nameless  illsj 
That  one  incessant  struggle  render  Ufe, 
One  scene  of  toil,  of  suff 'ring,  and  of  fate, 
Vice  in  his  high  career  would  stand  appall'd, 
And  heedless  rambling  Impulse  learn  to  think ; 
The  conscious  heart  of  Charity  would  warm. 
And  her  wide  wish  Benevolence  dilate ; 
The  social  tear  would  rise,  the  social  sigh ; 
And  into  clear  perfection,  gradual  bliss, 
Kefining  still,  the  social  passions  work. 


Vll ELEGY  ON  THE  DEATH  OP  AN  UNFORTUNATE  LADY. 

What  beck'ning  ghost  along  the  moonlight  shade 
Invites  my  steps,  and  points  to  yonder  glade  ? 
'Tis  she !  but  why  that  bleeding  bosom  gor'd  ? 
Why  dimly  gleams  the  visionary  sword  ? 

But  thou,  false  guardian  of  a  charge  too  good, 
Thou,  mean  deserter  of  thy  brother's  blood ! 
See  on  those  ruby  lips  the  trembling  breath, 
Those  cheeks  now  fading  at  the  blast  of  death : 


i 
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Cold  is  that  breast  which  warmed  the  world  befcffe, 

And  those  love-darting  eyes  must  roll  no  moie. 

Thus,  if  Eternal  Justice  rules  the  ball* 

Thus  shall  your  wives,  and  thus  jour  duldien  M: 

On  all  the  line  a  sudden  vengeance  waits. 

And  frequent  hearses  shall  bemege  your  gates. 

There  passengers  shall  stand,  and  pointing  say, 

(While  the  long  fun'rals  blacken  all  the  way,) 

Lo !  these  were  they,  whose  souls  the  Furies  steel'iJ, 

And  curs'd  with  hearts  unknowing  how  to  yield. 

Thus  unlamented  pass  the  proud  away. 

The  gaze  of  fools,  and  pageant  of  a  day  I 

So  perish  all,  whose  breasts  ne'er  leam'd  to  glow 

For  others'  good,  or  melt  at  others'  woe. 

What  can  atone  (oh,  ever-injur'd  shade  I) 

Thy  fate  unpitiod,  and  thy  rites  unpaid  ? 

"No  jfriend's  complaint,  no  kind  domestic  tear, 

Pleas'd  thy  pale  ghost,  or  grac'd  thy  mournful  bier. 

By  foreign  hands  thy  dying  eyes  were  dos'd. 

By  foreign  hands  thy  decent  limbs  composed. 

By  foreign  hands  thy  humble  grave  adom'd. 

By  strangers  honour'd,  and  by  strangers  mourn'd  1 

What  though  no  friends  in  sable  weeds  appear. 

Grieve  for  an  hour,  perhaps,  then  mourn  a  year ; 

And  bear  about  the  mockery  of  woe 

To  midnight  dances,  and  the  public  show  ? 

What  though  no  weeping  Loves  thy  ashes  grace, 

Nor  polish'd  marble  emulate  thy  face  ? 

What  though  no  sacred  earth  allow  thee  room, 

Nor  haUow'd  dirge  be  mutter'd  o'er  thy  tomb  ? 

Yet  shall  thy  grave  with  rising  flow'rs  be  dress'd. 

And  the  green  turf  lie  lightly  on  thy  breast : 

There  shall  the  morn  her  earliest  tears  bestow. 

There  the  first  roses  of  the  year  shall  blow : 

While  angels  with  their  silver  wings  o'ershade 

The  ground,  now  sacred  by  thy  relics  made. 
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So  peaceful  rests,  without  a  stone,  a  naiiie, 
"What  once  Iiad  beauty,  titles,  wealth,  and  fame. 
How  lov'd,  how  honoured  once,  avails  thee  not> 
To  whom  related,  or  by  whom  begot ; 
A  heap  of  dust  alone  remains  of  thee, 
'Tis  all  thou  art,  and  all  the  proud  shall  bfe  I 

Poets  themselves  must  fall  like  those  they  sung. 
Deaf  the  prais'd  ear,  and  mute  the  tuneful  tongue. 
Ev'n  he,  whose  soul  now  melts  in  mournful  lays, 
Shall  shortly  want  the  gen'rous  tear  he  pays ; 
Then  from  his  closing  eyes  thy  form  shall  part. 
And  the  last  pang  shall  tear  thee  from  his  heart ; 
Life's  idle  business  at  one  gasp  be  o'er, 
The  Muse  forgot,  and  thou  belov'd  no  more  I    * 
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Vin WOLSET  AND  CROMWEIX.  ^ 

Wol Farewell,  a  long  farewell  to  all  my  greatness  1 

lliis  is  the  state  of  man :  to-day  he  puts  forth 

'J  he  tender  leaves  of  hope ;  to-morrow  blossoms. 

And  bears  his  blushing  honours  thick  upon  him ; 

Tlie  third  day  comes  a  frost,  a  killing  frost. 

And  when  he  thinks,  good  easy  man,  fuU  surely 

His  greatness  is  a  rip'ning,  nips  his  shoot ; 

And  then  he  falls,  as  I  do,     I  have  ventur'd. 

Like  little  wanton  boys,  that  swim  on  bladders. 

These  many  summers  in  a  sea  of  glory ; 

But  far  beyond  my  depth :  my  high-blown  pride 

At  length  broke  under  me ;  and  now  has  left  me, 

WeAry  and  old  with  service,  to  the  mercy  ^ 

Of  a  rude  stream,  that  must  for  ever  hide  me. 

Vain  pomp  and  glory  of  the  world,  I  hate  y6 ! 

I  feel  my  heart  new-open'd.     Oh,  how  wretched' 

Is  that  poor  man  that  hangs  on  princes*  favours  I  • 

There  is,  betwixt  that  smile  he  would  aspire  to,  . 

That  sweet  aspect  of  princes,  and  his  ruin,  '    j 
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More  pangs  and  fears  than  war  or  women  luive ; 
And  Yfhen  he  falls,  he  falls  like  Lucifer, 
Never  to  hope  again. — {^Enter  CromwellJ} 
Why,  how  now,  Cromwell  ? 

Crom I  have  no  power  to  speak,  sir. 

Wol — What,  amaz'd 
At  my  misfortunes  ?     Can  thy  spirit  wonder 
A  great  man  should  decline  ? 

Crom How  does  your  Grace  ? 

Wol ^Why,  well ; 

Xever  so  truly  happy,  my  good  Cromwell. 

I  know  myself  now,  and  I  feel  within  me 

A  peace  above  all  earthly  dignities ; 

A  still  and  quiet  conscience.    The  King  has  cnr'd  me, 

I  humbly  thank  his  Grace ;  and,  from  these  shoulders^ 

These  ruin'd  pillars,  out  of  pity  taken 

A  load  would  sink  a  navy,  too  much  honour. 

Oh,  'tis  a  burden,  Cromwell,  'tis  a  burden 

Too  heavy  for  a  man  that  hopes  for  heav'n ! 

Go  get  thee  from  me,  Cromwell ; 

I  am  a  poor  fall'n  man,  unworthy  now 

To  be  thy  lord  and  master.     Seek  the  Bang, 

(That  sun  I  pray  may  never  set,)  IVe  told  him 

What,  and  how  true  thou  art ;  he  will  advance  thee ; 

Some  little  memory  of  me  will  stir  him 

(I  know  his  noble  nature)  not  to  let 

Thy  hopeful  service  perish  too.    Good  Cromwell, 

Neglect  him  not ;  make  use  now  and  provide 

For  thine  own  future  safety. 

Crom,—^  my  Lord  1  t 

Must  I  then  leave  you  ?    Must  I  needs  forego 
So  good,  so  noble,  and  so  true  a  master  P 
Bear  witness  aU  that  have  not  hearts  of  iron, 
Witii  what  a  sorrow  Cromwell  leaves  his  lord. 
The  King  shall  have  my  service,  but  my  pray*n 
For  ever,  and  for  ever,  sLall  be  yours. 
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Wol Cromwell,  I  did  not  think  to  shed  a  tear 

In  all  my  miseries,  but  thou  hast  forced  me, 

Out  of  thy  honest  truth,  to  play  the  woman — 

Let's  dry  our  eyes  ;  and  thus  far  hear  me,  Cromwell, 

And  when  I  am  forgotten,  as  I  shall  be,  i' 

And  sleep  in  dull  cold  marble,  where  no  mention 

Of  me  must  more  be  heard,  say  then  I  taught  thee ; 

Say  Wolsey,  that  once  rode  the  waves  of  glory. 

And  sounded  all  the  depths  and  shoals  of  honour, 

Found  thee  a  way,  out  of  his  wreck,  to  rise  in  ; 

A  sure  and  safe  one,  though  thy  master  missed  it. 

Mark  but  my  fall,  and  that  which  ruined  me : 

Cromwell,  I  charge  thee  fling  away  ambition ; 

By  that  sin  fell  the  angels ;  how  can  man  then 

(Though  th'  image  of  his  Maker)  hope  to  win  by  *t? 

Love  thyself  last ;  cherish  those  hearts  that  hate  thee ; 

Corruption  wins  not  more  than  honesty. 

Still  in  thy  right  hand  carry  gentle  peace. 

To  silence  envious  tongues.     Be  just,  and  fear  not. 

Let  all  the  ends  thou  aim'st  at  be  thy  country's, 

Thy  God's  and  Truth's ;  then  if  thou  fall'st,  O  Cromwell, 

Thou  fall'st  a  blessed  martyr ! 

Lead  me  in,  and  take  an  inventory  of  all  I  have, 

To  the  last  penny,  'tis  th§  King's.     My  robe. 

And  my  integrity  to  Heav'n,  are  all  • 

I  dare  now  call  my  own.     O  Cromwell,  Cromwell, 

Had  I  but  serv'd  my  God  with  half  the  zeal 

I  serv'd  my  King,  he  would  not  in  mine  age 

Haf  e  left  me  naked  to  mine  enemies  ! 

'ir 

IX ON  THE  DEATH  OF  HENBT  KIBKE  WHITE. 

Unhappy  White  I  while  life  was  in  its  spring, 
And  thy  young  muse  just  wav'd  her  joyous  wing 
The  spoiler  swept  that  soaring  lyre  away,     * 
Which  else  had  sounded  an  immortal  lay. 
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Oh !  what  a  noble  heart  was  here  undone. 
When  Science  self  destroy*d  her  fayonrite  son  I 
Yes,  she  too  mach  indalg*d  thy  fond  pursuit, 
8he  sowed  the  seeds,  but  Death  has  reap*d  the  fruit 
^'^as  thine  own  genius  gave  the  final  blow. 
And  help'd  to  plant  the  wound  that  laid  thee  low: 
So  the  struck  eagle,  stretch'd  upon  the  plain, 
No  more  through  rolling  clouds  to  soar  again, 
View'd  his  own  feather  on  the  fatxd  dart. 
And  wing'd  the  shaft  that  quiver'd  in  his  heart : 
Keen  were  his  pangs,  but  keener  far  to  feel 
He  nursed  the  pinion  which  impell'd  the  steel ; 
While  the  same  plumage  that  had  warmed  his  nest 
Drank  the  last  life-drop  of  his  bleeding  breast. 


X. — UNHAPPY  CLOSE  OP  LIPE. 

IIow  shocking  must  thy  summons  be,  O  Death  I 
To  him  that  is  at  ease  in  his  possessions  ; 
Who  counting  on  long  years  of  pleasure  here. 
Is  quite  unfumish'd  for  the  world  to  come ! 
In  that  dread  moment,  how  the  frantic  soul 
Raves  round  the  walls  of  her  clay  tenement ; 
Runs  to  each  avenue,  and^shrieks  for  help ; 
But  shrieks  in  vain !     How  wishfully  she  looks 
On  all  she's  leaving,  now  no  longer  hers  I 
A  little  longer;  yet  a  little  longer ; 
Oh,  might  she  stay  to  wash  away  her  stains  ; 
And  fit  her  for  her  passage !    Mournful  eight !  • 
Her  ve*y  eyes  weep  blood ;  and  ev*ry  groan 
She  heaves  is  big  with  horror.    But  the  foe. 
Like  a  staunch  murd*rer,  steady  to  his  purpose. 
Pursues  her  close  through  ev'ry  lane  of  life ; 
Nor  misses  once  the  track ;  but  presses  on. 
Till  foro'd  at  last  to  the  tremendous  verge. 
At  once  she  sinks  to  everlasting  ruin. 
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HUMOROUS,  SATIRICAL,  AND  COMIC  PIECES. 

I. ON  FEMAIiE  OBATOBT. 

We  are  told  by  some  ancient  authors,  that  Socratj^was 
instructed  in  eloquence  by  a  woman,  whose  name,  ir^  am 
not  mistaken,  was  Aspasia.  I  have  indeed  very  often  looked 
upon  that  art  as  the  most  proper  for  the  female  sex ;  and  I 
think  the  universities  would  do  well  to  consider  whether 
they  should  not  fill  the  rhetoric  chairs  with  she-professors. 

It  has  been  said  in  the  praise  of  some  men,  that  they  could 
talk  whole  hours  together  upon  any  thing ;  but  it  must  be 
owned,  to  the  honour  of  the  other  sex,  that  there  are  many 
among  them  who  can  talk  whole  hours  together  upon  nothing. 
I  have  known  a  woman  branch  out  into  a  long  extempore 
dissertation  upon  the  edging  of  a  petticoat,  and  chide  her 
servant  for  breaking  a  china  cup,  in  all  the  figures  of  rhetoric. 

Were  women  admitted  to  plead  in  courts  of  judicature,  I 
am  persuaded  they  would  carry  the  eloquence  of  the  bar  to 
greater  heights  than  it  has  yet  arrived  at.  J£  any  one  doubts 
this,  let  him  but  be  present  at  those  debates  which  frequently 
arise  among  the  ladies  of  the  British  fishery.* 

The  first  kind,  therefore  of  female  orators  which  I  shall 
take  notice  of,  are  those  who  are  employed  in  stirring  up 
the  passions ;  a  part  of  rhetoric  in  which  Socrates's  wife  had 
perhaps  made  a  greater  proficiency  than  his  above-mentiotied 
teacher. 

The  second  kind  of  female  orators  are  those  who  deal  in 
invectives,  and  who  are  commonly  known  by  the  name  of 
the  Censorious.  The  imagination  and  elocution  of  this  set 
of  rhetoricians  is  wonderful.  With  what  a  n^ency  of  inven- 
tion, and  copiousness  of  expression,  will  they  enlarge  upon 
every  little  slip  in  the  behaviour  of  another !  With  how 
many  different  circumstances,   and  with  what  variety  of 

i  The  writer  means  the  Fishwomen  of  Billingsgate. 
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phrases,  will  they  tell  over  the  same  story  I  I  hare  known 
an  old  lady  make  an  unhappy  marriage  the  sahject  of  t 
month's  conversation.  She  blamed  the  bride  in  one  jdace, 
pitied  her  in  another,  laughed  at  her  in  a  third,  wondered  at 
her  in  a  fourth,  was  angry  with  her  in  a  fifth ;  and,  in  short, 
wore  out  a  pair  of  coach-horses  in  expressing  her  oonoen 
for  her.  At  length,  after  having  quite  exhausted  the  sub- 
ject on  this  side,  she  made  a  visit  to  the  new-married  ptlr, 
praised  the  wife  for  the  prudent  choice  she  had  made,  told 
her  the  unreasonable  reflections  which  some  malicious  peopk 
had  cast  upon  her,  and  desired  that  they  noiight  be  h^ 
acquainted.  The  censure  and  approbation  of  this  kind  of 
women  are  therefore  only  to  be  considered  as  helps  to 
discourse. 

A  third  kind  of  female  orators  may  be  comprehended 
under  the  word  Gossips.  Mrs.  Fiddle-Faddle  is  perfectly 
accomplished  in  this  sort  of  eloquence ;  she  launches  out  into 
descriptions  of  christenings,  runs  divisions  upon  a  head-dress, 
knows  every  dish  of  meat  that  is  served  up  in  her  ndgb- 
bourhood,  and  entertains  her  company  a  whole  aflemoon 
together  with  the  wit  of  her  little  boy,  before  he  is  able  to 
speak. 

The  Coquette  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  fourth  kind  of 
female  orator.  To  give  herself  the  liu-ger  field  for  discourse. 
she  hates  and  loves  in  the  same  breath,  talks  to  her  lap-dog 
or  parrot,  is  uneasy  in  all  kinds  of  weather,  and  in  every 
part  of  the  room ;  she  has  false  quarrels  and  feigned  obliga- 
tions to  all  the  men  of  her  acquaintance :  sighs  when  she  is 
not  sad,  and  laughs  when  she  is  not  merry.  The  Coquette  is 
in  particular  a  great  mistress  of  that  part  of  oratory  which 
is  called  action;  and  indeed  seems  to  speak  for  no  other 
purpose  but  as  it  gives  her  an  opportunity  of  stirring  a  limb, 
<»r  varying  a  feature,  of  glancing  her  eyes,  or  playing  with 
her  fan. 

As  for  newsmongers,  politicians,  mimics,  storytellers,  with 
other  characters  of  that  nature,  which  give  birth  to  loquacity. 
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they  are  as  commonly  found  among  the  men  as  the  women ; 
for  which  reason  I  shall  pass  them  over  in  silence. 

I  have  often  been  puzzled  to  assign  a  cause  why  women 
should  have  this  talent  of  a  ready  utterance  in  so  much 
greater  perfection  than  men.  I  have  sometimes  fancied  that 
they  have  not  a  retentive  power,  or  the  faculty  of  suppress- 
ing their  thoughts  as  men  have ;  but  that  they  are  neces- 
sitated to  speak  every  thing  they  think ;  and  if  so,  it  would 
perhaps  furnish  a  very  strong  argument  to  the  Cartesians 
for  the  supporting  of  their  doctrine,  that  the  soul  always 
thinks.  But  as  several  are  of  opinion,  that  the  fair  sex.  are 
not  altogether  strangers  to  the  art  of  dissembling  and  con- 
cealing their  thoughts,  I  have  been  forced  to  relinquish  that 
opinion :  and  have  therefore  endeavoured  to  seek  after  some 
better  reason.  In  order  to  do  it,  a  friend  of  mine,  who  is  an 
excellent  anatomist,  has  promised  me,  by  the  first  oppor- 
tunity, to  dissect  a  woman's  tongue,  and  to  examine  whether 
there  may  not  be  in  it  certain  juices  which  render  it  so  won- 
derfully voluble  or  flippant ;  or  whether  the  fibres  may  not 
be  made  up  of  a  finer  or  more  pliant  thread ;  or  whether 
there  are  not  in  it  some  particular  muscles  which  dart  it  up 
and  down  by  such  sudden  glances  and  vibrations;  or 
whether,  in  the  last  place,  there  may  not  be  some  certain 
undiscovered  channels  running  from  the  head  and  the  heart 
to  this  little  instrument  of  loquacity,  and  conveying  into  it 
a  perpetual  affluency  of  animal  spirits.  Nor  must  I  omit 
the  reason  which  Hudibras  has  given,  why  those  who  can 
talk  on  trifles  speak  with  the  greatest  fluency ;  namely,  that 
the  tongue  is  like  a  race-horse,  which  runs  the  faster  the  less 
weight  it  carries. 

"Which  of  these  reasons  soever  may  be  looked  upon  as  the 
most  probable,  I  think  the  Irishman's  thought  was  very 
natural,  who  after  some  hours*  conversation  with  a  female 
orator,  told  her,  that  he  believed  her  tongue  was  very  glad 
when  she  was  asleep,  for  that  it  had  not  a  moment's  rest  all 
the  while  she  was  awake. 
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That  excellent  old  ballad  of  the  Wi&  of  Batk  Ins  tk 
following  remarkable  lines : — 

I  Ihink,  qnoih  Thofmai,  womeii'fl  tongoea 
Of  Mpen  leftTes  are  made. 

And  Ovid,  though  in  the  description  of  a  Terj  bartitros 
circamstancc,  tells  us,  that  when  the  tongae  of  a  bentHil 
female  was  cut  out,  and  thrown  upon  the  groond,  it  ooidd 
not  forbear  muttering  even  in  that  posture. 

If  a  tongue  could  be  talking  without  a  month,  what  ooiU 
it  have  done  when  it  had  all  its  oi^ans  of  speech,  and  aooon- 
l>lices  of  sound  about  it  ?  I  might  here  mention  the  stoff 
of  the  pippin-woman,  had  I  not  some  reason  to  look  npontf 
as  fabulous. 

I  must  confess  I  am  so  wonderfully  charmed  with  Ae 
music  of  this  little  instrument^  that  I  would  bj  no  meiu 
discourage  it.  All  that  I  aim  at  by  this  dissertation  is,  to 
cure  it  of  several  disagreeable  notes,  and  in  particnlir  d 
those  little  jarrings  and  dissonances  which  arise  from  anger, 
censoriousness,  gossiping,  and  coquetry.  In  short,  I  wooM 
always  have  it  tuned  by  good-nature,  truth,  discretion,  vA 
sincerity. 

II ^AWKWARDNESS  IN  COMPANY. 

AVhen  an  awkward  fellow  first  comes  into  a  room,  he 
attempts  to  bow;  and  his  sword,  if  he  vrears  one,  geU 
between  his  legs,  and  nearly  throws  him  down.  Confbsed 
and  ashamed,  he  stumbles  to  the  upper  end  of  the  rooooi 
and  seats  himself  in  the  very  place  where  he  should  not 
lie  there  begins  playing  with  his  hat,  which  he  presently 
drops ;  and,  recovering  his  hat,  he  lets  fall  his  cane ;  and. 
in  picking  up  his  cane,  down  goes  his  hat  again.  Thus  'tis 
a  considerable  time  before  he  is  adjusted. 

When  his  tea  or  coffee  is  handed  to  him,  he  spreads  hii 
handkerchief  upon  his  knees,  scalds  his  mouth,  dxope  either 
the  cup  or  saucer,  and  spills  the  tea  or  coffee  in  his  lap.  At 
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dinner,  he  seats  himself  upon  the  edge  of  the  chair,  at  so 
great  a  distance  from  the  table,  that  he  frequently  drops  his 
meat  between  his  plate  and  his  mouth ;  he  holds  his  knife, 
fork,  and  spoon,  differently  from  other  people ;  eats  with  his 
knife,  to  the  manifest  danger  of  his  mouth ;  and  "piokB  his 
teeth  with  his  fork. 

If  he  is  to  carve,  he  cannot  hit  the  joint ;  but,  in  labour- 
ing to  cut  through  the  bone,  splashes  the  sauce  oyer  every- 
body's  clothes.  He  generally  daubs  himself  all  over ;  his 
elbows  are  in  the  next  person's  plate ;  and  he  is  up  to  the 
knuckles  in  soup  and  grease.  If  he  drinks,  'tis  with  his 
mouth  full,  interrupting  the  whole  company  with,  "  To  your 
good  health,  sir,"  and  "My  service  to  you :"  perhaps  coughs 
in  his  glass,  and  besprinkles  the  whole  table. 

He  addresses  the  company  by  improper  titles,  as,  sir  for 
my  lord ;  mistakes  one  name  for  another ;  and  tells  you  of 
Mr.  What-d'ye-call-him,  or  You-know-who,  Mrs.  Thingum, 
What*s-her-name,  or  How-d'ye-call-her.  He  begins  a  story ; 
but  not  being  able  to  finish  it,  breaks  off  in  the  middle, 
vrifh. — **  I've  forgot  the  rest." 


Ill RECEIPT  TO  MAKE  AN  EPIC  POEM. 

For  the  fable.  Take  out  of  any  old  poem,  history-book, 
romance,  or  legend,  (for  instance,  "  Geoffry  of  Monmouth," 
or  "  Don  Belianis  of  Greece,")  those  parts  of  the  story  which 
afford  most  scope  for  long  descriptions.  Put  these  pieces 
together,  and  throw  all  the  adventures  into  one  tale.  Then 
take  a  hero,  whom  you  may  choose  for  the  sound  of  his 
name,  and  put  him  into  the  midst  of  these  adventures.  There 
let  him  work  for  twelve  books ;  at  the  end  of  which  you  may 
take  him  out  ready  to  conquer,  or  to  marry :  it  being  neces- 
sary, that  the  conclusion  of  an  epic  poem  he  fortuTiate. 

For  the  machines.  Take  of  deities,  male  and  female,  as 
many  as  you  can  use.  Separate  them  into  two  eqtuil  parts, 
and  keep  Jupiter  in  the  middle.    Let  Juno  put  him  in  a 
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fjrmejit,  and  Venus  mollify  him.  Remember  an  all  occmom 
to  make  use  of  volatile  Mercuiy.  If  yon  hare  need  of  dak 
draw  them  £rom  Milton ;  and  extract  your  spirits  fiw 
Tasso.  When  you  cannot  extricate  yonr  hero  by  anjjbiia 
means,  or  yourself  by  your  udts^  seek  relief  from  the  ^ 
and  the  gods  will  hdp  you  out  of  the  scrape  immediatdi' 
This  b  according  to  the  direct  prescription  of  Horace,  in  Ui 
"  Art  of  Poetry." 

Nee  deus  intenit,  nisi  dignns  vindice  nodas 
luciderit. 

That  is  to  say,  a  poet  has  no  occasion  to  be  at  a  loss,  when 
the  gods  arc  always  ready  at  a  call. 

For  the  descriptions,  as  a  tempest,  for  instance.  Tike 
Eurus,  Zephyrus,  Auster,  and  Boreas,  and  cast  them  togetlier 
ill  07ie  verse.  Add  to  these,  of  rain,  ligfUning,  and  ikwdff 
''the  loudest  you  can  get)  quantum  sufficit.  Mix  yoff 
clouds  and  billows,  till  they /oam;  and  ^^tcA^n  your  descrip- 
tion here  and  there  with  a  quicksand,  JBrew  your  tempot 
well  in  your  head,  before  you  set  it  a  blowing. 

For  a  battle.  Pick  half  a  dozen  large  hand/tils  of  imagei 
f)f  your  lions,  bears,  and  other  quarrelsome  animals,  from 
IIonuT's  ''  Iliad,"  with  a  spice  or  two  from  Virgil.  If  th«e 
n?main  an  overplus,  lay  them  by  for  a  skirmish  in  an  odd 
episode,  or  so.  Season  it  well  with  similes,  and  it  thU  make 
an  excellent  battle. 

For  a  burning  town,  if  you  choose  to  have  one,  old  Troy 
is  ready  burned  to  your  hands. 


IV. — ON  PEDANTRY. 

Pedantet,  in  the  common  sense  of  the  word,  means  an  absurd 
ostentation  of  learning,  and  stiffness  of  phraseology,  proceed- 
ing from  a  misguided  knowledge  of  books,  and  a  total 
ignorance  of  men. 

But  I  have  often  thought,  that  we  might  extend  its  signi- 
fication a  good  deal  farther ;  and,  in  general,  apply  it  to 
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that  failing,  which  disposes  a  person  to  obtrude  upon  others 
subjects  of  conversation  relating  to  his  own  business,  studies, 
or  amusements. 

In  this  sense  of  the  phrase,  we  should  find  pedants  in 
every  character  and  condition  of  life.  Instead  of  a  black 
coat  and  plain  shirt,  we  should  often  see  pedantry  appear 
in  an  embroidered  suit  and  Brussels  lace ;  instead  of  being 
bedaubed  with  snuff,  we  should  find  it  breathing  perfumes ; 
and,  in  place  of  a  book-worm,  crawling  through  the  gloomy 
cloisters  of  an  university,  we  should  mark  it  in  the  state  of  a 
gilded  butterfly,  buzzing  through  the  gay  region  of  the 
drawing-room. 

Robert  Daisy,  Esq.,  is  a  pedant  of  this  last  kind.  When 
he  tells  you  that  his  ruffles  cost  twenty  guineas  a  pair ;  that 
his  buttons  were  the  first  of  the  kind,  made  by  one  of  the 
most  eminent  artists  in  Birmingham ;  that  his  buckles  were 
procured  by  means  of  a  friend  at  Paris,  and  are  the  exact 
pattern  of  those  worn  by  the  Comte  d*Artois ;  that  the  loop 
of  his  hat  was  of  his  own  contrivance,  and  has  set  the  fashion 
to  half  a  dozen  of  the  finest  fellows  in  town ;  when  he  des- 
cants on  all  these  particulars,  with  that  smile  of  self-com- 
placency which  sits  for  ever  on  his  cheek,  he  is  as  much  a 
pedant  as  his  quondam  tutor,  who  recites  verses  from  Pindar, 
tells  stories  out  of  Herodotus,  and  talks  for  an  hour  on  the 
energy  of  the  Greek  particles. 

But  Mr.  Daisy  is  struck  dumb  by  the  approach  of  his 
brother,  Sir  Thomas,  whose  pedantry  goes  a  pitch  higher, 
and  pours  out  all  the  intelligence  of  France  and  Italy,  whence 
the  young  baronet  is  just  returned,  after  a  tour  of  fifteen 
months  over  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  continent.  Talk  of 
music,  he  cuts  you  short  with  the  history  of  the  first  singer 
at  Naples ;  of  painting,  he  runs  you  down  with  a  description 
of  the  gallery  at  Florence ;  of  architecture,  he  overwhelms 
you  with  the  dimensions  of  St.  Peter's,  or  the  great  church 
at  Antwerp ;  or,  if  you  leave  the  province  of  art  altogether, 
and  introduce  the  name  of  a  river  or  hill,  he  instantly  deluges 
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you  with  the  Hhine,  or  makes  you  dizzy  with  the  ho^  of 
iEtna  or  Mont  Blanc. 

Miss  will  have  no  difficulty  of  owning  her  great  aimt  to 
be  a  pedant,  when  she  talks  all  the  time  of  dinner  on  the 
composition  of  the  pudding,  or  the  seasoning  of  the  minoe- 
pies;  or  enters  into  a  disquisition  on  the  figure  of  the 
damask  tablecloth,  with  a  word  or  two  on  the  thrift  of 
making  one's  own  linen :  but  the  young  lady  will  be  sur- 
prised when  I  inform  her,  that  her  own  history  of  Itft 
Thursday's  assembly,  with  the  episode  of  Lady  Di*s  feather, 
and  the  digression  to  the  qualities  of  Mr.  Frizzle,  the  haor- 
dresser,  was  also  a  piece  of  downright  pedantry. 

Mrs.  Caudle  is  guilty  of  the  same  weakness,  when  she 
recounts  the  numberless  witticisms  of  her  daughter  Emmji 
describes  the  droll  figure  her  little  Bill  made  yesterday  at 
trying  on  his  first  pair  of  breeches,  and  informs  us  tliit 
Bobby  has  got  seven  teeth,  and  is  just  cutting  an  ei^th, 
though  he  will  be  but  nine  months  old  next  Wednesday,  at 
six  o'clock  in  the  evening.  Nor  is  her  pedantry  less  dis- 
gusting, when  she  proceeds  to  enumerate  the  virtues  and 
good  qualities  of  her  husband ;  though  this  last  species  is  bo 
uncommon,  that  it  may,  perhaps,  be  admitted  into  conven*- 
tion  for  the  sake  of  novelty. 

There  is  pedantry  in  every  disquisition,  however  masterly 
it  may  be,  that  stops  the  general  conversation  of  the  com- 
pany. When  Silius  delivers  that  sort  of  lecture  he  is  apt 
to  get  into,  though  it  is  supported  by  the  most  extensive 
information  and  the  clearest  discernment,  it  is  still  pedantry; 
and,  while  I  admire  the  talents  of  Silius,  I  cannot  help  being 
uneasy  at  his  exhibition  of  them.  In  the  course  of  this  dis- 
sertation, the  farther  a  man  proceeds,  the  more  he  seems 
to  acquire  strength  and  inclination  for  the  progress.  Last 
night,  afler  supper,  Silius  began  upon  Protestantism,  pro- 
ceeded to  the  Irish  rebellion,  went  through  the  Revolution, 
drew  the  character  of  King  William,  repeated  anecdotes  of 
Schomberg,  and  ended  at  a  quarter  past  twelve,  by  deliueat* 
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ing  the  course  of  the  Boyne,  in  half  a  bumper  of  port,  upon 
my  best  table;  which  river,  happening  to  overflow  its 
banks,  did  infinite  damage  to  my  cousin  S(^y's  white  satin 
petticoat. 

In  short,  every  thing,  in  this  sense  of  the  word,  is  pedantry 
which  tends  to  destroy  that  equality  of  conversation  which 
is  necessary  to  the  perfect  ease  and  good-humour  of  the 
company.  Every  one  would  be  struck  with  the  unpoliteness 
of  that  person's  behaviour,  who  should  help  himself  to  a 
whole  plate  of  peas  or  strawberries  which  some  friend  had 
sent -him  for  a  rarity  in  the  beginning  of  the  season.  Now, 
conversation  is  one  of  those  good  things  of  which  our  guests 
or  companions  are  equally  entitled  to  a  share,  as  of  any 
other  constituent  part  of  the  entertainment;  and  it  is  as 
essential  a  want  of  politeness  to  engross  the  one  as  to  mono- 
polize the  other. 

Besides,  it  unfortunately  happens,  that  we  are  very  inade- 
quate judges  of  the  value  of  our  own  discourse,  or  the  rate 
at  which  the  dispositions  of  our  company  will  incline  them 
to  hold  it.  The  reflections  we  make,  and  the  stories  we  tell, 
are  to  be  judged  of  by  others,  who  may  hold  a  very  different 
opinion  of  their  acuteness  or  their  humour.  It  will  be  pru- 
dent therefore  to  consider,  that  the  dish  we  bring  to  this 
entertainment,  however  pleasing  to  our  own  taste,  may  prove 
but  moderately  palatable  to  those  we  mean  to  treat  with  it ; 
and  that  to  every  man,  as  well  as  ourselves  (except  a  few 
very  humble  ones),  his  own  conversation  is  the  plate  of  peas 
or  strawberries. 


V ON  HUMAN  GRANDEUR. 


An  alehouse-keeper,  near  Islington,  who  had  long  lived  at 
the  sign  of  the  French  King,  upon  the  commencement  of  the 
last  war,  pulled  down  his  old  sign,  and  put  up  that  of  the 
Queen  of  Hungary.  Under  the  influence  of  her  red  face 
and  golden  sceptre  he  continued  to  sell  ale,  till  she  was  no 
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longer  the  fayonrite  of  his  ciutomers ;  he  duuiged  her 
therefore,  some  time  ago,  for  the  King  of  Prussia,  who  may 
probably  be  changed,  in  torn,  for  the  next  great  man  that 
shall  be  set  up  for  vulgar  admiration. 

In  this  manner  the  great  are  dealt  out,  one  after  the  other, 
to  the  gazing  crowd.  When  we  have  sufficiently  wondered 
at  one  of  them,  he  is  taken  in,  and  another  exhibited  in  hk 
room,  who  seldom  holds  his  station  long ;  for  the  mob  are 
ever  pleased  with  variety. 

I  must  own,  I  have  such  an  indifferent  opinion  of  the  vul- 
gar, that  I  am  ever  led  to  suspect  that  merit  which  raises 
their  shout ;  at  least  I  am  certain  to  find  those  great,  and 
sometimes  good  men,  who  find  satisfaction  in  such  acclama- 
tions, made  worse  by  it ;  and  history  has  too  frequently 
taught  me,  that  the  head  which  has  grown  this  day  giddy 
with  the  roar  of  the  million,  has,  the  very  next,  been  fixed 
upon  a  pole. 

There  is  scarce  a  village  in  Europe,  and  not  one  univer- 
sity, that  is  not  furnished  with  its  little  great  men.  The 
head  of  a  petty  corporation,  who  opposes  the  designs  of  a 
I>rince,  who  would  tyrannically  force  his  subjects  to  save 
their  best  clothes  for  Sundays ;  the  puny  pedant,  who  finds 
one  undiscovered  quality  in  the  polypus,  or  describes  an 
unheeded  process  in  the  skeleton  of  a  mole,  and  whose  mind, 
like  his  microscope,  perceives  nature  only  in  detail;  the 
rhymer,  who  makes  smooth  verses,  and  paints  to  our  imagi- 
nation when  he  should  only  speak  to  our  hearts ;  all  equally 
fancy  themselves  walking  forward  to  immortality,  and  desire 
the  crowd  behind  them  to  look  on.  The  crowd  takes  them 
at  their  word.  Patriot,  philosopher,  and  poet  are  shouted 
in  their  train.  **  Where  was  there  ever  so  much  merit  seen  ? 
no  times  so  important  as  our  own  I  Ages  yet  unborn  shall 
gaze  with  wonder  and  applause!"  To  such  music  the 
important  pigmy  moves  forward,  bustling  and  swelling,  and 
aptly  compared  to  a  puddle  in  a  storm. 

I  have  lived  to  see  great  patriots,  who  once  had  crowds 
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hallooing  after  them  wherever  they  went,  who  were  be- 
praised  by  the  newspapers — those  echoes  of  the  voice  of  the 
vulgar, — and  yet  they  have  long  sunk  into  merited  obscurity, 
with  scarce  even  an  epitaph  left  to  flatter.  A  few  years 
ago  the  herring-fishery  employed  all  Grub-street;  it  was 
the  topic  in  every  coffee-house,  and  the  burden  of  every 
ballad.  We  were  to  drag  up  oceans  of  gold  from  the  bottom 
of  the  sea ;  we  were  to  supply  all  Europe  with  herrings  upon 
our  own  terms.  At  present  we  hear  no  more  of  all  this. 
We  have  fished  up  very  little  gold  that  I  can  learn  •  nor  do 
we  furnish  the  world  with  herrings  as  was  expected.  Let  us 
wait  but  a  few  years  longer,  and  we  shall  find  all  our  expec- 
tations— a  herring-fishery. 


VI. — LADY  LIULTCBAFT  S  RETINUE. 

In  the  first  place,  her  ladyship  has  a  pampered  coachman, 
with  a  red  face,  and  cheeks  that  hang  down  like  dew-laps. 
He  evidently  domineers  over  her  a  little,  with  respect  to  the 
fat  horses ;  and  only  drives  out  when  he  thinks  proper,  and 
when  he  thinks  it  will  be  **  good  for  the  cattle." 

She  has  a  favourite  page  to  attend  upon  her  person — a 
handsome  boy  of  about  twelve  jrears  of  age,  but  a  mis- 
chievous varlet,  very  much  spoiled,  and  in  a  fair  way  to  be 
a  good-for-nothing. 

He  is  dressed  in  green,  with  a  profusion  of  gold  cord  and 
gilt  buttons  about  his  clothes.  She  always  has  one  or  two 
attendants  of  the  kind,  who  are  replaced  by  others  as  soon 
as  they  grow  to  fourteen  years  of  age.  She  has  brought 
two  dogs  with  her  also,  out  of  a  number  of  pets  which  she 
maintains  at  home.  One  is  a  fat  spaniel,  called  Zephyr — 
though  heaven  defend  me  from  such  a  zephyr  I  He  is  fed  out 
of  shape  and  comfort ;  his  eyes  are  nearly  strained  out  of  his 
head ;  he  wheezes  with  corpulency,  and  cannot  walk  without 
great  difliculty.  The  other  is  a  little,  old,  gray-muzzled 
curmudgeon,  with  an  unhappy  eye,  that  kindles  like  a  coaX^ 
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if  you  only  look  at  him  *  His  nose  turns  np ;  his  n 
drawn  into  wrinkles,  so  as  to  show  his  teeth ;  in  s 
has  altogether  the  look  of  a  dog  £u*  gone  in  misai 
and  totally  sick  of  the  world.  When  he  walks,  he 
tail  curled  up  so  tight,  that  it  seems  to  lift  his  feet  i 
ground ;  and  he  seldom  makes  use  of  moie  than  tl 
at  a  time,  keeping  the  other  drawn  up  as  a  resem 
last  wretch  is  called  Beauty ! 

These  dogs  are  full  of  elegant  ailments  unknown  t 
dogs ;  and  are  petted  and  nursed  by  Lady  Lillyci 
the  tenderest  kindness.  They  are  pamper^  and  1 
delicacies  by  their  fellow  minion,  the  page;  hi 
stomachs  are  often  weak  and  out  of  order,  so  th 
cannot  eat ;  though  I  have  now  and  then  seen  the  m 
them  a  mischievous  pinch,  or  thwack  over  the  hea 
his  mistress  was  not  by.  They  have  cushions  fi 
express  use,  on  which  they  lie  before  the  fire,  and 
apt  to  shiver  and  moan,  if  there  is  the  least  draught 
When  any  one  enters  the  room,  they  make  a  most 
meal  barking  that  is  absolutely  deafening.  They  a 
lent  to  all  the  other  dogs  of  the  establishment.  Th< 
noble  stag-hound,  a  great  favourite  of  the  squire's,  y 
privileged  visitor  to  the  parlour ;  but  the  moment  he 
his  appearance,  these  intruders  fly  at  him  with  furiou 
and  I  have  admired  the  sovereign  indifference  and  cc 
with  which  he  seems  to  look  down  upon  his  puny  ass 
When  her  ladyship  drives  out,  these  dogs  are  genera 
ried  with  her  to  take  the  air ;  when  they  look  out  < 
window  of  the  carriage,  and  bark  at  all  vulgar  ped 
dogs.  These  dogs  are  a  continual  source  of  miseiy 
nousehold ;  as  they  are  always  in  the  way,  they  evei 
and  then  get  their  toes  trod  on,  and  then  there  is  a  j 
on  their  part,  and  a  lamentation  on  the  part  of  thei 
tress,  that  fills  the  room  with  clamour  and  confusion. 

Lastly,  there  is    her   ladyship's  waiting-woman, 
Hannah,  a  prim,  pragmatical  old  maiden,  whose  evei^ 
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and  look  smacks  of  verjuice.  She  is  the  very  opposite  to 
her  mistress,  for  the  one  hates,  and  the  other  loves,  all  man- 
kind. How  they  first  came  together  I  cannot  imagine ;  but 
they  have  lived  together  for  many  years ;  and  the  abigail's 
temper  being  tart  and  encroaching,  and  her  ladyship's  easy 
and  yielding,  the  former  has  got  the  complete  upper  hand, 
and  tyrannizes  over  the  good  lady  in  secret.  Lady  Lillycraft 
now  and  then  complains  of  it,  in  great  confidence,  to  her 
friends,  but  hushes  up  the  subject  immediately,  if  Mrs. 
Hannah  makes  her  appearance.  Indeed,  she  has  been  so 
accustomed  to  be  attended  by  her,  that  she  thinks  she  could 
not  do  without  her ;  and  the  one  great  study  of  her  life  is,  to 
keep  Mrs.  Hannah  in  good  humour  by  little  presents  and 
kindnesses. 

Master  Simon  has  a  most  devout  abhorrence,  mingled  with 
awe,  for  this  ancient  spinster.  He  told  me  the  other  day,  in 
a  whisper,  that  she  was  a  cursed  brimstone — in  fact,  he  added 
another  epithet,  which  I  would  not  repeat  for  the  world.  I  . 
have  remarked,  however,  that  he  is  always  extremely  civil  to 
her  when  they  meet. 


Vn CONTEST  BETWEEN  THE  EYES  AND  THE  NOSE. 

Between  Nose  and  Eyes  a  strange  contest  arose, 

The  spectacles  set  them  unhappily  wrong ; 
The  point  in  dispute  was,  as  all  the  world  knows, 

To  which  the  said  spectacles  ought  to  belong. 

So  the  Tongue  was  the  lawyer,  and  argued  the  cause 
With  a  great  deal  of  skill,  and  a  wig-full  of  learning ; 

While  chief  baron  Ear  sat  to  balance  the  laws, 
So  famed  for  his  talent  in  nicely  discerning. 

"  In  behalf  of  the  Nose,  it  will  quickly  appear. 
And  your  Lordship,"  he  said,  "will  undoubtedly  find. 

That  the  Nose  has  had  spectacles  always  in  wear, 

Which  amounts  to  possession  time  out  of  mind."  i 
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Then,  hoMing  the  flpectades  np  to  the 

"  Tour  Lordship  observes  tfaej  are  made  witik  a  stnddl 
As  wide  as  the  ridge  of  the  Nose  is ;  in  sIum^ 

Designed  to  sit  dose  to  it,  just  like  a  saddle. 

**  Again,  would  your  Lordship  a  moment  sappoae— 
*Tis  a  case  that  has  happen'd,  and  maj  be 

That  the  visage  or  countenance  had  not  a  Noae, 
Pray,  who  would,  or  who  could  wear  spectadea  then? 

"  On  the  whole,  it  appears,  and  my  argument  shows. 
With  a  reasoning  the  Court  will  never  condemn. 

That  the  spectacles  plainly  were  made  for  the  Nose, 
And  the  Kose  was  as  plainly  intended  for  them." 

Then  shifting  his  side,  as  a  lawyer  knows  how. 

He  pleaded  again  in  behalf  of  the  Eyes  ; 
But  what  were  his  arguments  few  people  know. 

For  the  Court  did  not  think  they  were  equally  wise. 

So  his  Lordship  decreed,  with  a  grave  solemn  tone. 

Decisive  and  clear  without  one  t^or  but. 
That  whenever  the  Nose  put  his  Spectacles  on 

By  day-light  or  candle-light — Eyes  should  be  shut. 


Vni ^THB  NEWCASTLE  APOTHECART. 

A  MAN  in  many  a  country  town  we  know 
Professing  openly  with  Death  to  wrestle  • 

Entering  the  field  against  the  grimly  fbe, 
Arm'd  with  a  mortar  and  a  pestle. 

Yet  some  affirm,  no  enemies  they  are ; 
But  meet  just  like  prize-fighters  in  a  fair. 
Who  first  shake  hands  before  they  box. 
Then  give  each  other  plaguy  knocks. 
With  all  the  love  and  kindness  of  a  brother. 
So  (many  a  suffering  patient  saith) 
Though  the  apothecary  fights  with  Death, 
Still  ihey're  sworn  friends  to  one  another. 
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A  member  of  this  .S)soulapian  line, 
Liyed  at  Newcastle-upon-Tyne : 
No  man  could  better  gild  a  pill ; 

Or  make  a  bill ; 
Or  mix  a  draught,  or  bleed,  or  blister ; 
Or  draw  a  tooth  out  of  your  head ; 
Or  chatter  scandal  by  your  bed ; 

Or  spread  a  plaster. 

His  fame  full  six  miles  round  the  country  ran, 

In  short,  in  reputation  he  was  soltts  f 
All  the  old  women  call'd  him  **  a  fine  man  1" 

His  name  was  Bolus. 
Benjamin  Bolus,  though  in  trade, 

(Which  oftentimes  will  genius  fetter) 
Read  works  of  fancy,  it  is  said. 

And  cultivated  the  Belles-lettres, 

And  why  should  this  be  thought  so  odd  ? 

Can't  men  have  taste  that  cure  a  phthisic  ? 
Of  poetry  though  patron  god, 

Apollo  patronizes  physic. 
Bolus  loved  verse ;  and  took  so  much  delight  in't. 
That  his  prescriptions  he  resolved  to  write  in't : 
No  opportunity  he  e'er  let  pass 

Of  writing  the  directions  on  his  labels, 
In  dapper  couplets — like  Gay*s  Fables, 
Or  rather  like  the  lines  in  Hudibras, 

Apothecary's  verse  I — and  where's  the  treason  ? 

'Tis  simple  honest  dealing ; — not  a  crime ; 
When  patients  swallow  physic  without  reason. 

It  is  but  fair  to  give  a  little  rhyme. 
He  had  a  patient  lying  at  death's  door, 
Some  three  miles  &om  the  town — ^it  might  be  four ; 

To  whom  one  evening  Bolus  sent  an  article— 
In  pharmacy,  that's  call'd  cathartical :  A 
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And  on  the  label  of  die  staff 
He  wrote  this  verse. 
Which  one  should  think  was  dear  enough 
And  terse: 
'*  When  taken. 

To  he  well  shaken.** 

Next  morning  early,  Bolus  rose ; 
And  to  the  patient's  house  he  goes 

Upon  his  pad. 
Who  a  vile  trick  of  stumbling  had : 
It  was  indeed  a  very  sorry  hack ; 
But  that's  of  course : 
For  what's  expected  from  a  horse. 
With  an  apothecary  on  his  back  ? 

Bolus  arrived,  and  gave  a  doubtful  tap. 
Between  a  single  and  a  double  rap. 

Knocks  of  this  kind 
Are  given  by  gentlemen  who  teach  to  dance ; 

By  fiddlers,  and  by  opera-singers ; 
One  loud,  and  then  a  little  one  behind. 

As  if  the  knocker  fell  by  chance 
Out  of  their  fingers. 

The  servant  let  him  in  with  dismal  face. 
Long  as  a  courtier's  out  of  place — 

Portending  some  disaster : 
John's  countenance  as  rueful  look'd  and  grim. 
As  if  the  apothecary  had  physic'd  him. 

And  not  his  master. 

"  Well,  how's  the  patient  ?"  Bolus  said. 

John  shook  his  head. 
"  Indeed  ? — ^hum  I — ^ha ! — that's  very  odd, 
He  took  the  draught  ?"— John  gave  a  nod. 
Well — how? — ^Whatthen? — Speak  out,  you  dune 
Why  then,"  says  John,"  we  shook  him  once.** 
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•*  Shook  him! — how?"  Bolus  stammer'd out. 

"  We  jolted  him  about." 
**  Zounds  I  shake  a  patient,  man — a  shake  won*t  do.** 
"  No,  sir,  and  so  we  gave  him  two/' 
'*  Two  shakes  1 — odds  curse  I 
Twould  make  the  patient  worse." 
*•  It  did  so,  sir — and  so  a  third  we  tried." 
"  Well,  and  what  then  ?" — "  Then,  sir,  my  master  died !" 


IX. LODGINGS  FOR  SINGUB  GENTLEMEN. 

Who  has  e'er  been  in  London,  that  overgrown  place. 
Has  seen  "  Lodgings  to  Let"  stare  him  full  in  the  face : 
Some  are  good,  and  let  dearly ;  while  some,  *tis  well  known, 
Are  so  dear,  and  so  bad,  they  are  best  let  alone. 

Will  Waddle,  whose  temper  was  studious  and  lonely. 
Hired  lodgings  that  took  Single  Gentlemen  only ; 
But  Will  was  so  fat,  he  appear'd  like  a  tun, 
Or  like  two  single  gentlemen  roU'd  into  one. 

He  enter'd  his  rooms,  and  to  bed  he  retreated  ; 
But  all  the  night  long  he  felt  fever'd  and  heated; 
And,  though  heavy  to  weigh,  as  a  score  of  fat  sheep. 
He  was  not,  by  any  means,  heavy  to  sleep. 

Next  night  'twas  the  same !  and  the  next  1  and  the  next ! 
He  perspired  like  an  ox  ;  he  was  nervous  and  vex'd. 
Week  pass'd  after  week,  till  by  weekly  succession. 
His  weakly  condition  was  past  all  expression. 

In  six  months  his  acquaintance  began  much  to  doubt  him ; 
For  his  skin,  "  like  a  lady's  loose  gown,"  himg  about  him ! 
So  he  sent  for  a  doctor,  and  cried,  like  a  ninny, 
**  I  have  lost  many  pounds — make  me  well — there's  a  guinea." 

The  doctor  look'd  wise : — "  A  slow  fever,"  he  sjdd ; 

Prescribed  sudorifics — and  going  to  bed. 

•*  Sudorifics  in  bed,"  exclaim'd  Will,  "  are  humbugs ! 

I've  enough  of  them  there,  without  paying  for  drugs  I"  A 
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Will  kicked  out  the  doctor;  bat,  when  01  indeed. 
E'en  dismissing  the  doctor  don't  always  raoceed  ; 
So,  calling  his  host,  be  said — **  Snr,  do  joa  know, 
I'm  the  fat  Single  Grentleman,  six  months  ago? 

'*  Look  ye,  landlord,  I  think,"  argued  WDl  with  a  grin, 
*'  Tiiat  with  honest  intentions  you  first  took  me  in  : 
But  from  the  first  night — and  to  say  it  I'm  bold^— 
I've  been  so  very  hot,  that  I'm  sure  I've  caught  cold!" 

Quoth  the  landlord, — "  Till  now,  I  ne'er  had  a  dispute ; 
I've  let  lodgings  ten  years, — ^I'm  a  baker  to  boot ; 
In  airing  your  sheets,  sir,  my  wife  is  no  sloven ; 
And  your  bed  is  immediately — over  my  oven.** 

"  The  oven !  1  !"saysWiIl.— Says  the  host,  "Why  this  passion? 
In  that  excellent  bed  died  three  people  of  fashion ! 
"Why  so  crusty,  good  sir  ?  " — "  Zounds ! "  cried  Will  in  a  taking 
"  Who  would  not  be  crusty,  with  half  a  year's  baking  f 

Will  paid  for  his  rooms : — cried  the  host,  with  a  sneer, 
"  Well,  I  see  you  have  been  going  away  half  a  year." 
"  Friend,  we  can't  well  agree ;  yet  no  quarrel,"  WiQ  said 
**  J5ut  I'd  rather  not  perish,  while  you  make  your  bread" 
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X ADDRESS  TO  THE  MUMMY  IN  BELZONl's  EXHIBITION. 

And  thou  liast  walk'd  about  (how  strange  a  story  I) 
In  Thebes's  streets  three  thousand  years  ago. 

When  the  Memnonium  was  in  all  its  glory. 
And  time  had  not  begun  to  overthrow 

Those  temples,  palaces,  and  piles  stupendous. 

Of  which  the  very  ruins  are  tremendous. 

Speak !  for  thou  long  enough  hast  acted  dummy. 
Thou  hast  a  tongue — come  let  us  hear  its  time ; 

Thou'rt  standing  on  thy  legs,  above  ground.  Mummy ! 
Bevisiting  the  glimpses  of  the  moon. 
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!N'ot  like  tbin  ghosts  or  disembodied  creatures. 

But  with  thy  bones  and  flesh,  and  limbs  and  features. 

Tell  US — for  doubtless  thou  canst  recollect — 
To  whom  should  we  assign  the  Sphinx's  fame  ? 

Was  Cheops  or  Cephrenes  architect 
Of  either  pyramid  that  bears  his  name  ? 

Is  Pompey's  pillar  really  a  misnomer? 

Had  Thebes  a  hundred  gates,  as  sung  by  Homer  ? 

Perchance  that  yery  hand,  now  pinion'd  flat, 
Has  hob-a-nobb'd  with  Pharaoh  glass  to  glass ; 

Or  dropp'd  a  halfpenny  in  Homer's  hat. 
Or  doflfd  thine  own  to  let  Queen  Dido  pass, 

Or  held,  by  Solomon's  own  invitation, 

A  torch  at  the  great  Temple's  dedication. 

I  need  not  ask  thee  if  that  hand,  when  arm  d. 
Has  any  Eoman  soldier  maul'd  and  knuckled. 

For  thou  wert  dead  and  buried  and  embalm'd. 
Ere  Komulus  and  Remus  had  been  suckled ; — 

Antiquity  appears  to  have  begun 

Long  after  thy  primeval  race  was  run. 

Sin3e  first  thy  form  was  m  this  box  extended. 
We  have,  above  ground,  seen  some  strange  mutations ; 

The  Koman  empire  has  begun  and  ended, 
New  worlds  have  risen — we  have  lost  old  nations, 

And  countless  kings  have  into  dust  been  humbled, 

WTiile  not  a  fragment  of  thy  flesh  has  crumbled. 

Didst  thou  not  hear  the  pother  o'er  thy  head. 
When  the  great  Persian  conqueror,  Cambyses, 

March'd  armies  o'er  thy  tomb  with  thundering  tread, 
O'erthrew  Osiris,  Orus,  Apis,  Isis, 

And  shook  the  Pyramids  with  fear  and  wonder, 

When  the  gigantic  Memnon  fell  asunder? 
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If  the  tomb's  secrets  may  not  be  confess'd. 
The  nature  of  thy  private  life  unfold : 

A  heart  has  throbb'd  beneath  that  leathern  breast, 
And  tears  adown  that  dusty  cheek  have  roll'd:— 

Have  children  climb'd  those  knees  and  kiss'd  that  face? 

What  was  thy  name  and  station,  age  and  race  ? 

Statue  of  flesh — immortal  of  the  dead  I 

Imperishable  type  of  evanescence ! 
Posthumous  man,  who  quitt'st  thy  narrow  bed. 

And  standest  undecayed  within  our  presence. 
Thou  wilt  hear  nothing  till  the  judgment  morning, 
When  the  great  trump  shall  thrill  thee  with  its  warning. 

Why  should  this  worthless  tegument  endure. 

If  its  undying  guest  be  lost  for  ever  ? 
Oh !  let  us  keep  the  soul  embalm'd  and  pure 

In  living  virtue,  that  when  both  must  sever, 
Although  corruption  may  our  firame  consume. 
The  immortal  spirit  in  the  skies  may  bloom. 


XI THE  WELX.  OF  ST.  KETN£. 

A  WELL  there  is  in  the  west  country. 
And  a  clearer  one  never  was  seen ; 

There  is  not  a  wife  in  the  west  country. 
But  has  heard  of  the  well  of  St.  Keyne, 

An  oak  and  an  elm  tree  stand  beside. 
And  behind  does  an  ash-tree  grow ; 

And  a  willow  fix>m  the  bank  above. 
Droops  to  the  water  below. 

A  traveller  came  to  the  well  of  St.  Keyne, 

Joyfully  he  drew  nigh ; 
For  from  cock-crow  he  had  been  travellings 

And  there  was  not  a  cloud  in  the  sky. 
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He  drank  of  the  water  so  cool  and  clear, 

For  thirsty  and  hot  was  he  ; 
And  he  sat  down  upon  the  bank. 

Under  the  wiUow-tree. 

There  came  a  man  from  the  neighbouring  toim. 

At  the  well  to  fill  his  pail ; 
On  the  well-side  he  rested  it. 

And  he  bade  the  stranger  hail. 

"  "Now,  art  thou  a  bachelor,  stranger  ?**  quoth  he ; 
•*  For  an  if  thou  hast  a  wife. 
The  happiest  draught  thou  hast  drank  this  day. 
That  ever  thou  didst  in  thy  life. 

*'  Or  has  thy  good  woman,  if  one  thou  hast. 
Ever  here  in  Cornwall  been  ? 
For  an  if  she  have,  I'll  venture  my  life. 
She  has  drank  of  the  Well  of  St.  Keyne." 

"  I  have  left  a  good  woman  who  never  was  here," 

The  stranger  he  made  reply ; 
"  But  that  my  draught  should  be  better  for  that, 

I  pray  you  answer  me  why.** 

"  St.  Keyne,"  quoth  the  Comishman,  "  many  a  time 
Drank  of  this  crystal  well ; 
And  before  the  angel  summon'd  her. 
She  laid  on  the  water  a  spell. 

"  K  the  husband  of  this  gifted  well 
Shall  drink  before  his  wife, 
A  happy  man  henceforth  is  he. 
For  he  shall  be  master  for  life. 

**  But  if  the  wife  should  drink  of  it  first, 
God  help  the  husband  then  !'* 
The  stranger  stoop'd  to  the  well  of  St.  Keyne, 
And  drank  of  the  water  again. 
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"  Yon  drank  of  the  irell,  I  wairant^ 
He  to  the  Comiahman  said ; 
But  the  Comishman  smiled  as  the  vKrvngpr  qiake. 
And  sheepishly  shook  his  head. 


"  I  hasten'd  as  soon  as  the  wedding  was  A**f»^ 
And  leflt  my  wife  in  the  porch ; 
But  i'  faith  she  had  been  wiser  than  I, 
For  she  took  a  bottle  to  church." 


XU THE  MARCH  OF  ISTSI^UBCT. 

Oh  I  learning's  a  very  fine  thing. 

As  also  is  wisdom  and  knowledge. 
For  a  man  is  as  great  as  a  king. 

If  he  has  but  the  airs  of  a  college. 
And  now-a-days  all  must  admit. 

In  LEARNING  wc'rc  woudrously  favoured. 
For  you  scarce  o'er  your  window  can  spit. 

But  some  learned  man  is  beslaver'd ! 

We'll  all  of  us  shortly  be  doom'd 

To  part  with  our  plain  understanding. 
For  INTELLECT  now  has  assumed 

An  attitude  truly  commanding ! 
All  ranks  are  so  dreadfully  wise. 

Common  sense  is  set  quite  at  defiance. 
And  the  child  for  its  porridge  that  cries« 

Must  cry  in  the  language  of  science. 

The  Weaver  it  surely  becomes, 
To  talk  of  his  web's  involution, 

For  doubtless  the  hero  of  thrums 
Is  a  member  of  some  institution ; 

He  speaks  of  supply  and  demand. 
With  the  airs  of  a  great  legislator. 

And  almost  can  tell  you  ofi*-hand, 
k  That  the  smaller  is  less  than  the  greater ! 
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The  Blacksboth  'midst  cinders  and  smoke, 

Whose  visage  is  one  of  the  dimmest, 
His  furnace  profoundly  will  poke. 

With  the  air  of  a  practical  chemist; 
Poor  Vulcan  has  recently  got 

A  lingo  that's  almost  historic. 
And  can  tell  you  that  iron  is  hot. 

Because  it  is  fill'd  with  caloric  1 

The  Mason,  in  book-learned  tone. 

Describes  in  the  very  best  grammar 
The  resistance  that  dwells  in  the  stone. 

And  the  power  that  resides  in  the  hammer ; 
For  the  son  of  the  trowel  and  hod 

Looks  as  big  as  the  frog  in  the  fable, 
While  he  talks  in  a  jargon  as  odd    " 

As  his  brethren,  the  builders  of  Babel ! 

The  Cobbler  who  sits  at  your  gate 

Now  pensively  points  his  hog's  bristle. 
Though  the  very  same  cobbler  of  late 

O'er  his  work  used  to  sing  and  to  whisUe ; 
But  cobbling's  a  paltry  pursuit 

For  a  man  of  polite  education— 
His  works  may  be  trod  imder  foot. 

Yet  he's  one  of  the  k»rds  of  creation  I 


Oh !  learning's  a  very  fine  tMng  I 

It  almost  is  treason  to  doubt  it- 
Yet  many  of  whom  I  could  sing, 

Perhaps  might  as  well  be  without  it  I 
And  without  it  my  days  I  will  pass, 

For  to  me  it  was  ne'er  worth  a  dollar. 
And  I  don't  wish  to  look  like  an  ass 

By  trying  to  talk  like  a  scholab  I 
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SPECIMENS  OF  ANCIENT  AND  MODERN 

ELOQUENCE. 

I ^DEMOSTHENES  AGAINST  PHIUP. 

AVhen  I  compare,  Athenians,  the  speeches  of  some  amongst 
us  with  their  actions,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  reconcile  what  I  see 
with  what  I  hear.  Their  protestations  are  full  of  zeal  against 
the  public  enemy ;  but  their  measures  are  so  inconsistent, 
that  all  their  professions  become  suspected.  By  confounding 
you  with  a  variety  of  projects,  they  perplex  your  resolutions ; 
and  lead  you  from  executing  what  is  in  your  power,  by 
engaging  you  in  schemes  not  reducible  to  practice. 

*Tis  true,  there  was  a  time,  when  we  were  powerful 
enough,  not  only  to  defend  our  own  borders,  and  protect 
our  allies,  but  even  to  invade  Philip  in  his  own  dominions. 
Yes,  Athenians,  there  was  such  a  juncture ;  I  remember  it 
well.  But,  by  neglect  of  proper  opportunities,  we  are  no 
longer  in  a  situation  to  be  invaders :  it  will  be  well  for  us. 
if  we  can  provide  for  our  own  defence,  and  our  allies. 
Never  did  any  conjuncture  require  so  much  prudence  as 
this.  However,  I  should  not  despair  of  seasonable  remedies, 
had  I  the  art  to  prevail  with  you  to  be  unanimous  in  right 
measures.  The  opportunities  which  have  so  often  escaped  us, 
have  not  been  lost  through  ignorance  or  want  of  judgment, 
but  through  negligence  or  treachery — J£  I  assume,  at  this 
time,  more  than  ordinary  liberty  of  speech,  I  conjure  you  to 
suffer  patiently  those  truths  which  have  no  other  end  but  your 
own  good.  You  have  too  many  reasons  to  be  sensible  how 
much  you  have  suffered  by  hearkening  to  sycophants.  I  shall, 
therefore,  be  plain  in  laying  before  you  the  grounds  of  past 
miscarriages,  in  order  to  correct  you  in  your  future  conduct. 

You  may  remember,  it  is  not  above  three  or  four  years 
since  we  had  the  news  of  Philip's  laying  siege  to  the  fortress 
of  Juno  in  Thrace.  It  was,  as  I  think,  in  October  we  re- 
ceived this  intelligence.  We  voted  an  immediate  supply  of 
threescore  talents j  foxtj^maw  QS.^«i^<£c<i  ordered  to  sea; 
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and  so  zealous  we  were,  that,  preferring  the  necessities  of 
state  to  our  veiy  laws,  our  citizens  above  the  age  of  five  and 
forty  years  were  commanded  to  serve.  What  followed? 
A  whole  year  was  spent  idly  without  any  thing  done ;  and 
it  was  but  in  the  third  month  of  the  following  year,  a  little 
after  the  celebration  of  the  feast  of  Ceres,  that  Charedemus 
set  sail,  furnished  with  no  more  than  five  talents,  and  ten 
galleys  not  half-manned  !  _ 

A  nmiour  was  spread,  that  Philip  was  sick.  That  rumour 
was  followed  by  another,  that  Philip  was  dead.  And  then, 
as  if  all  danger  died  with  him,  you  dropped  your  preparations : 
whereas,  then,  then  was  your  time  to  push  and  be  active ; 
then  was  your  time  to  secure  yourselves,  and  confound  him 
at  once.  Had  your  resolutions,  taken  with  so  much  heat, 
been  as  warmly  seconded  by  action,  you  had  then  been  as 
terrible  to  Philip,  as  Philip,  recovered,  is  now  to  you.  "  To 
what  purpose,  at  this  time,  these  reflections  ?  What  is  done 
cannot  be  undone." — But,  by  your  leave,  Athenians,  though 
past  moments  are  not  to  be  recalled,  past  errors  may  be 
repeated.  Have  we  not,  now,  a  fresh  provocation  to  war  ? 
Let  the  memory  of  oversights,  by  which  you  have  suffered 
so  much,  instruct  you  to  be  more  vigilant  in  the  present 
danger.  If  the  Olynthians  are  not  instantly  succoured,  and 
with  your  utmost  efforts,  you  become  assistants  to  Philip, 
and  serve  him  more  effectually  than  he  can  help  himself. 

It  is  not,  surely,  necessary  to  warn  you,  that  votes  alone 
can  be  of  no  consequence.  Had  your  resolutions,  of  them- 
selves, the  virtue  to  compass  what  you  intend,  we  should  not 
see  them  multiply  every  day,  as  they  do,  and  upon  every 
occasion,  with  so  Uttle  effect ;  nor  would  Philip  be  in  a  con- 
dition to  brave  and  affront  us  in  this  manner.  Proceed, 
then,  Athenians,  to  support  your  deliberations  with  vigour. 
You  have  heads  capable  of  advising  what  is  best ;  you  have 
judgment  and  experience  to  discern  what  is  right ;  and  you 
have  power  and  opportuni  y  to  execute  what  you  determine. 
Wliat  time  so  proper  for  action  ?    What  occasion  so  happy  ?     M 
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And  when  can  you  hope  for  such  another,  if  this  be  ne^ficted? 
Has  not  Fbilip,  contrary  to  all  treaties,  insulted  yoa  in 
llirace?  Does  he  not  at  this  instant  straiten  and  inmdeyDor 
confederates  whom  yoa  hare  solemly  sworn  to  protect?  Ii 
he  not  an  implacable  enemy  ?  a  faithleas  ally  ?  the  nmupcr  I 
of  provinces,  to  which  he  has  no  title  or  pretence  ?  a  stianger  ? 
a  barbarian?  a  tyrant?  and.  indeed,  what  is  he  not? 

Obscr\'o,  I  beseech  yon,  men  of  Athens,  howdi£ferent  yoor 
conduct  appears,  from  the  practices  of  your  ancestors.   Hkt 
w<>rc  friends  to  truth  and  plain  dealing,  and  detested  flatterr 
and  servile  compliance.    By  unanimous  consent,  they  ooo* 
tinned  arbiters  of  all  Greece,  for  the  space  of  forty-five  yem. 
without  interruption :   a  public  fund,  of  no  1^  thfrn  ta 
thousand  talents,  was  ready  for  any  emei^ncy :  they  ex-    J 
(>rcised  over  the  kings  of  Macedon  that  authority  which  u    - 
due  to  barbarians ;  obtained,  both  by  sea  and  land,  in  their 
own  persons,  frequent  and  signal  yictories ;  and  by  their 
noble  exploits,  transmitted  to  posterity  an  immortal  Tasaaatj 
of  their  virtue,  superior  to  the  reach  of  malice  and  detraction. 
It  is  to  them  we  owe  that  great  number  of  public  edifioei* 
by  which  the  city  of  Athens  exceeds  all  the  rest  of  the  world 
in  beauty  and  magnificence.    It  is  to  them  we  owe  so  miny 
stately  temples,  so  richly  embellished,  but,  above  all,  adorned 
with  the  spoils  of  vanquished  enemies.     But,  visit  their  own 
private  habitations ;  visit  the  houses  of  Aristides,  Miltiades, 
or  any  other  of  those  patriots  of  antiquity ;  you  will  find 
nothing,  not  the  least  mark  or  ornament,  to  distinguish  tHff" 
from  their  neighbours.    They  took  part  in  the  govemmaBt, 
not  to  enrich  themselves,  but  the  public ;  they  had  no  scheme 
or  ambition,  but  for  the  public :  nor  knew  any  interest,  but 
the  public.    It  was  by  a  dose  and  steady  application  to  the 
general  good  of  their  country,  by  an  exemplary  piety  towards 
the  immortal  gods,  by  a  strict  faith  and  religious  honesty, 
betwixt  man  and  num.  and  a  moderation  always  unifiinn 
and  of  a  piece,  they  established  that  reputation  which  n* 
mains  to  this  day,  and  will  last  to  utmost  posterity. 
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Such,  O  men  of  Athens  I  were  yonr  ancestors :  so  glorious 
in  the  eye  of  the  world ;  so  bountiful  and  munificent  to  their 
coimtrj ;  so  sparing,  so  modest,  sq  self-denying  to  themselves. 
What  resemblance  can  we  find,  in  the  present  generation,  of 
these  great  mee  ?     At  a  time,  when  your  ancient  competitors 
have  left  you  a  clear  stage ;  when  the  Lacedemonians  are 
disabled;  the  Thebans  employed  in  troubles  of  their  own  ; 
when  no  other  state  whatever  is  in  a  condition  to  rival  or 
molest  you ;  in  short,  when  you  are  at  full  liberty ;  when 
you  have  the  opportunity  and  the  power  to  become,  once 
more,  the  sole  arbiters  of  Greece ;  you  permit,  patiently, 
whole  provinces  to  be  wrested  firom  you;   you  lavish  the 
public  money  in  scandalous  and  obscure  uses;  you  suifur 
your  allies  to  perish  in  time  of  peace,  whom  you  preserved 
in  time  of  war ;  and,  to  sum  up  all,  you  yourselves,  by  your 
mercenary  court,  and  servile  resignation  to  the  will  and 
pleasure  of  designing,  insidious  leaders,  abet,  encourage,  and 
strengthen  the  most  dangerous  and  formidable  of  your 
enemies.    Tes,  Athenians,  I  repeat  it,  you  yourselves  aie 
the  contrivers  of  your  own  ruin.     Lives  there  a  man 
who  has  confidence  enough  to  deny  it  ?  let  him  arise  and 
assign,  if  he  can,  any  other  cause  of  the  success  and  pros- 
perity of  Philip.     "But,"  you  reply,  "what  Athens  may 
have  lost  in  reputation  abroad,  she  has  gained  in  splendour 
at  home.    Was  there  ever  a  greater  appearance  of  pros- 
perity ;  a  greater  face  of  plenty  ?    Is  not  the  city  enlarged  ? 
Are  not  the  streets  better  paved,  houses  repaired  and  beau- 
tified ?**    Away  with  such  trifles  1  shall  I  be  paid  with 
counters  ?    An  old  square  new  vamped  up  1  a  fountain  1  an 
aqueduct!   Are  these  acquisitions  to  boast  of?   Cast  your 
eyes  upon  the  magistrate,  under  whose  ministry  you  boast 
these  precious  improvements.  Behold  the  despicable  creature 
raised,  all  at  once,  from  dirt  to  opulence ;  from  the  lowest 
obscurity  to  the  highest  honours.    Have  not  some  of  these 
upstarts  built  private  houses  and  seats  vicing  with  the  most 
sumptuous  of  our  public  palaces?  And  how  have  their 
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fortunes  and  their  power  increased,  but  as  the  Common- 
wealth has  been  ruined  and  impoYerished 

To  what  are  we  to  impute  these  disorders ;  and  to  wkfc 
cause  assign  the  decay  of  a  state  so  powerful  and  floorishing 
in  past  times  ?  The  reason  is  plain.  The  servant  is  now 
become  the  master.  Tlie  magistrate  was  then  subsenrient 
to  the  people  ;  punishments  and  rewards  were  properties  of 
the  people;  all  honours,  and  dignities,  and  preferment!^ 
were  disposed  hy  the  voice  and  favour  of  the  people ;  hot 
the  magistrate,  now,  has  usurped  the  right  of  the  peoplft 
and  exercises  an  arbitrary  authority  over  his  ancient  aod 
natural  lord.  You  miserable  people !  the  meanwhile,  witboat 
money,  without  friends ;  from  being  the  ruler  are  beoooe 
the  servant ;  from  being  the  master,  tne  dependent :  lu^ 
that  these  governors,  into  whose  hands  you  have  this 
resigned  your  own  power,  are  so  good  and  so  gracious  as  tt 
continue  your  poor  allowance  to  see  plays. 

Believe  me,  Athenians,  if,  recovering  from  this  lethaigr, 
you  would  assume  the  ancient  freedom  and  spirit  of  jom 
fathers ;  if  you  would  be  your  own  soldiers  and  your  on 
commanders,  confiding  no  longer  your  affairs  in  foreign  tf 
mercenary  hands ;  if  you  would  charge  yourselves  with  yo* 
own  defence,  employing  abroad,  for  the  public,  what  yoi 
waste  in  unprofitable  pleasures  at  home ;  the  world  mi^ 
once  more,  behold  you  making  a  figure  worthy  of  AtheniiiU 
"  You  would  have  us  then  (you  say)  do  service  in  our  anniei. 
in  our  own  persons ;  and,  for  so  doing,  you  would  have  Hot 
pensions  we  receive  in  time  of  peace  accepted  as  pay  in  tims 
of  war.     Is  it  thus  we  are  to  understand  you  ?"     Yes,  Athe- 
nians, 'tis  my  plain  meaning.   I  would  make  it  a  standing  ruki 
that  no  piTSon,  great  or  little,  should  be  the  betto*  for  the 
publi(^  money,  who  should  grudge  to  employ  it  for  the  public 
service.     Are  we  in  peace?  the  public  is  charged  with  your 
subsistence.     Are  we  in  war,  or  under  a  necessity,  as  at  this 
time,  to  enter  into  a  war  ?  let  your  gratitude  oblige  you  to 
accept,  as  pay,  in  defence  of  your  benefactors,  what  you  re-  1 
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oeive  in  pe&oe,  as  mere  bounty.  Thus,  irithout  any  inno- 
vation ;  without  altering  or  abolishing  any  thing,  but  per- 
nicious novelties,  introduced  for  the  encouragement  of  sloth 
and  idleness ;  by  converting  only,  for  the  future,  the  same 
funds,  for  the  use  of  the  serviceable^  which  are  spent,  at 
present,  upon  the  unprofitable ;  you  may  be  well  served  in 
your  armies ;  your  troops  regulaiiy  paid ;  justice  duly  ad- 
ministered; the  public  revenues  reformed  and  increased; 
and  every  member  of  the  Commonwealth  rendered  useful  to 
his  country,  according  to  his  age  and  ability,  without  any 
further  burden  to  the  state. 

This,  O  men  of  Athens !  is  what  my  duty  prompted  me  to 
xepresent  to  you  upon  this  occasion.  May  the  gods  inspire 
you  to  determine  upon  such  measures,  as  may  be  most  ex- 
pedient, for  the  particular  and  general  good  of  our  country  I 


U CICERO  AGAINST  VERBES. 

The  time  is  come,  Fathers,  when  that  which  has  long  been 
inshed  &r,  towards  allajring  the  envy  your  order  has  been 
subject  to,  and  removing  the  imputations  against  trials,  is 
effectually  put  in  our  power.  An  opinion  has  long  prevailed, 
not  only  here  at  home,  but  likewise  in  foreign  countries,  both 
dangerous  to  you,  and  pernicious  to  the  state — that  in 
prosecutions  men  of  wealth  are  always  safe,  however  clearly 
convicted.  There  is  now  to  be  brought  upon  his  trial  before 
you,  to  the  confusion,  I  hope,  of  the  propagators  of  this 
slanderous  imputation,  one  whose  life  and  actions  condemn 
bim  in  the  opinion  of  all  impartial  persons ;  but  who,  accord- 
ing to  his  own  reckoning,  and  declared  dependence  upon  his 
riches,  is  already  acquitted ;  I  mean  Caius  Verres.  I  demand 
justice  of  you,  Fathers,  upon  the  robber  of  the  public  treasury, 
the  oppressor  of  .Asia  Minor  and  Pamphylia,  the  invader  of 
the  lights  and  privileges  of  Romans,  the  scourge  and  curse 
of  Sicily.  J£  that  sentence  is  passed  upon  him  which  his 
crimes  deserve,  your  authority,  Fathers,  will  be  venerable 
and  sacred  in  the  eyes  of  the  public ;  but  if  his  great  riches 
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should  bias  you  in  his  &y(nir,  I  shall  still  gain  one  pomi^ 
to  make  it  apparent  to  all  the  world*  that  what  was  wmtbg 
in  this  case  was  not  a  criminal  nor  a  proeecator,  but  jiu^ 
and  adequate  punishment. 

To  pass  over  the  shameful  irregularities  of  bis  yontli,  ifbd 
does  his  qusestorship,  the  first  public  emploTment  he  hdd, 
what  does  it  exhibit,  but  one  continued  scene  of  viUaiuei? 
Cneius  Carbo  plundered  of  the  public  money  by  his  om 
treasurer,  a  consul  stripped  and  betrayed,  an  army  deserts' 
and  reduced  to  want,  a  province  robbed,  the  civil  and  relig^ 
rights  of  a  people  violated.  The  employment  he  held  ii 
Asia  Minor  and  Pamphylia,  what  did  it  prodaoe  but  the  nn 
of  those  countries  ?  in  which  houses,  cities,  and  temples  i*CR 
robbed  by  him.  What  was  his  conduct  in  his  pnetorriif 
here  at  home  ?  Let  the  plundered  temples,  and  public  woib 
neglected  that  he  might  embezzle  the  money  intended  lor 
carr}'ing  them  on,  bear  witness.  How  did  he  discharge  tba 
office  of  a  judge  ?  Let  those  who  suffered  by  bis  injmtieB 
answer.  But  his  prsetorship  in  Sicily  crowns  all  his  mAi 
of  wickedness,  and  finishes  a  lasting  monument  of  his  infimf' 
The  mischiefs  done  by  him  in  that  unhappy  country,  dsffH 
the  three  years  of  his  iniquitous  administration,  are  isA 
that  many  years  under  the  wisest  and  best  of  prsston  lil 
not  be  sufficient  to  restore  things  to  the  condition  in  wlni^  i 
he  found  them :  for  it  is  notorious,  that,  during  the  time  if 
his  tyranny,  the  Sicilians  neither  enjoyed  the  protectifliiflf 
their  own  original  laws,  of  the  regulations  made  for  tiNrI 
benefit  by  the  Roman  senate  upon  their  coming  under  di 
protection  of  the  Commonwealth,  nor  of  the  natural  td\ 
unalienable  rights  of  men.  His  nod  has  decided  all  cssiC 
in  Sicily  for  these  three  years.  And  his  dedsions  hitt 
violated  all  law,  all  precedent,  all  right.  The  sums  he  W 
by  arbitrary  taxes  and  unheard-of  impositions,  extorted  ton 
the  industrious  poor,  are  not  to  be  computed.  The  mo^l 
faithful  allies  of  the  Commonwealth  have  been  treated  nl 
enemies.  Ilom8aid\Ax«i^V«^^,'^at&^^^>\sR«si'vwltodei<i 
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with  tortures.  The  most  atrocious  criminals,  for  money, 
have  been  exempted  from  the  deserved  punishments ;  and 
men  of  the  most  unexceptionable  characters  condemned  and 
banished  unheard.  The  harbours,  though  sufficiently  forti- 
fied, and  the  gates  of  strong  towns,  opened  to  pirates  and 
savagers.  The  soldiery  and  sailors  belonging  to  a  province 
under  the  protection  of  the  Commonwealth,  starved  to  death. 
Whole  fleets,  to  the  great  detriment  of  the  provinces,  suffered 
to  perish.  The  ancient  monuments  of  either  Sicilian  or 
Roman  greatness,  the  statutes  of  heroes  and  princes,  carried 
off;  and  the  temples  stripped  of  the  images.  Having,  by 
his  iniquitous  sentences,  filled  the  prisons  with  the  most 
industrious  and  deserving  of  the  people,  he  then  proceeded 
to  order  numbers  of  Boman  citizens  to  be  strangled  in  the 
gaols ;  so  that  the  exclamation,  "  I  am  a  citizen  of  Home  V 
which  has  often,  in  the  most  distant  regions,  and  among  the 
most  barbarous  people,  been  a  protection,  was  of  no  service 
to  them ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  brought  a  speedier  and  more 
severe  punishment  upon  them. 

I  ask  now,  Verres,  what  you  have  to  advance  against  this 
charge  ?  Will  you  pretend  to  deny  it  ?  Will  you  pretend 
that  any  thing  false,  that  even  any  thing  aggravated,  is 
iJleged  against  you  ?  Had  any  prince,  or  any  state,  com- 
mitted the  same  outrage  against  the  privilege  of  Boman 
citizens,  should  we  not  think  we  had  sufficient  ground  for 
declaring  immediate  war  against  them  ?  What  punishment 
ought,  then,  to  be  inflicted  upon  a  tyrannical  and  wicked 
praetor,  who  dared,  at  no  greater  distance  than  Sicily,  within 
flight  of  the  Italian  coast,  to  put  to  the  infamous  death  of 
crucifixion  that  unfortunate  and  innocent  citizen  Fublius 
Gavius  Cosanus,  only  for  his  having  asserted  his  privilege  of 
citizenship,  and  declared  his  intention  of  appealing  to  the 
justice  of  his  country  against  a  cruel  oppressor,  who  had 
unjustly  confined  him  in  prison  at  Syracuse,  whence  he  ha^ 
just  made  his  escape?  The  unhappy  man,  «cc!te,<&\i^<\  ^s^  V^ 
was  going  to  embark  for  his  native  conxitrj,\a\sta\x^aX»\i^Qt.^  .^ 
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the  wicked  pnetor.  With  eyes  darting  fury,  and  a  oounte- 
nancc  distorted  with  cruelty,  he  orders  the  helpless  Yictiin  of 
his  rage  to  be  stripped,  and  rods  to  be  brought ;  aociunif 
him,  but  without  the  least  shadow  of  evidenoe,  or  eren  of 
suspicion,  of  having  come  to  Sicily  as  a  spy.  It  was  in  Ym 
that  the  unhappy  man  cried  out,  **  I  am  a  Roman  citiieii:  I 
have  served  under  Lucius  Pretius,  who  is  now  at  Panormiiik 
and  will  attest  my  innocence."  The  blood-thirsty  pnstor, 
deaf  to  all  he  could  urge  in  his  own  defence,  ordered  ths 
infamous  punishment  to  be  inflicted.  Thus,  Fathers,  was  lo 
innocent  Roman  citizen  publicly  mangled  with  scoorging; 
whilst  the  only  words  he  uttered  amidst  his  cruel  sufferings 
were,  "  I  am  a  Roman  citizen  I"  With  these  he  hoped  to 
defend  himself  from  violence  and  infamy.  But  of  so  little 
service  was  this  privilege  to  him,  that  while  he  was  tlioi 
asserting  his  citizenship,  the  order  was  given  for  his  execution 
— for  his  execution  upon  the  cross  I 

0  liberty  I  O  sound  once  delightful  to  every  Roman  eirl 
O  sacred  privilege  of  Roman  citizenship!  once  saci^ed!  nov 
trampled  upon  I  But  what  then ! — ^Is  it  come  to  this  ?  SbiS 
an  inferior  magistrate,  a  governor,  who  holds  his  whole  power 
of  the  Roman  people,  in  a  Roman  province,  within  sight  of 
Italy,  bind,  scourge,  torture  with  fire  and  red-hot  plates  of 
iron,  and  at  last  put  to  the  infamous  death  of  the  cross,  t 
Roman  citizen  ?  Shall  neither  the  cries  of  innocence,  expiring 
in  agony,  nor  the  tears  of  pitying  spectators,  nor  the  majestj 
of  the  Roman  Commonwealth,  nor  the  fear  of  the  justice  of 
his  country,  restrain  the  licentious  and  wanton  cruelty  of  t 
monster,  who,  in  confidence  of  his  riches,  strikes  at  the  root 
of  liberty,  and  sets  mankind  at  defiance  ? 

1  conclude^  with  expressing  my  hopes,  that  your  wisdom 
and  justice.  Fathers,  will  not,  by  suffering  the  atrocious  and 
unexampled  insolence  of  Caius  Yerres  to  escape  the  due 
punishment,  leave  room  to  apprehend  the  danger  of  a  total 
•nbversion  of  authority,  and  introduction  of  general  anarchy 
ctiid  confusion. 
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ni EXTBACT  FBOM  A  SPEECH  OF  LORD  MANSFIELD.* 

If  I  have  ever  supported  the  king's  measures ;  if  I  have 
ever  afibrded  any  assistance  to  government ;  if  I  have  dis- 
charged my  duty  as  a  public  or  private  officer,  by  endeavour- 
ing to  preserve  pure  and  perfect  the  principles  of  the  con- 
stitution ;  maintaining  unsullied  the  honour  of  the  courts  of 
justice,  and  by  an  upright  administration  o^  to  give  due  effect 
to,  the  laws ;  I  have  hitherto  done  it  without  any  other  gift 
or  reward,  than  that  most  pleasing  and  most  honourable  one, 
the  conscientious  conviction  of  doing  what  is  right.  I  do 
not  affect  to  scorn  the  opinion  of  mankind ;  I  wish  earnestly 
for  popularity ;  but  I  will  tell  you  how  I  will  obtain  it :  I 
will  have  the  popularity  vrhich  follows,  and  not  that  which  is 
run  after,  'Tis  not  the  applause  of  a  day,  'tis  not  the  huzzas 
of  thousands,  that  can  give  a  moment's  satisfaction  to  a 
rational  being  ;  that  man's  mind  must,  indeed,  be  a  weak  one, 
and  his  ambition  of  a  most  depraved  sort,  who  can  be  capti- 
vated by  such  wretched  allurements,  or  .satisfied  with  such 
momentary  gratifications.  I  say  with  the  Boman  orator,  and 
can  say  it  with  as  much  truth  as  he  did,  "  Ego  hoc  animo 
semper  fui  ut  invidiam  virtute  partam,  gloriam  non  infamiam 
putarem."f  But  threats  have  been  carried  farther ;  personal 
violence  has  been  denounced,  unless  public  humour  be  com- 
plied with.  I  do  not  fear  such  threats ;  I  don't  believe  there 
is  any  reason  to  fear  them ;  it  is  not  the  genius  of  the  worst 
of  men,  in  the  worst  of  times,  to  proceed  to  such  shocking 
extremities ;  but  if  such  an  event  should  happen,  let  it  be 
so ;  even  such  an  event  might  be  productive  of  wholesome 
effects;  such  a  stroke  might  rouse  the  better  part  of  the 
nation  from  their  lethargic  condition,  to  a  state  of  activity. 


*  In  the  debate  on  Wilkes*s  Outlawry,  in  which  he  wag  accused  of 
braving  the  popular  opinion. 

•jr  The  meaning  is — ^my  mind  is  so  constitated,  that  I  have  always  re- 
garded odimn.incurred  in  the  discharge  of  my  du^  as  glory,  not  as 
infamy. 
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to  assert  and  execute  the  law,  and  punish  the  daring  and 
impious  hands  which  had  yiolated  it ;  and  those  who  now 
supinely  behold  the  danger  which  threatena  all  liberty  froa 
tlie  most  abandoned  licentiousness,  might  by  such  an  erat 
l)c  awakened  to  a  sense  of  their  situation,  as  drunken  ma 
arc  often  shamed  into  sobriety.  If  the  security  of  oar  pep- 
sons  and  property,  of  all  we  hold  dear  or  yaluable,  ii  to 
<lepend  upon  the  caprice  of  a  giddy  multitude,  or  to  be  it 
the  disposal  of  a  mob ;  if,  in  compliance  with  the  hnmoon. 
and  to  appease  the  clamours  of  these,  all  dvil  and  polideil 
institutions  are  to  be  disregarded  or  oyerthrown ;  a  life 
somewhat  more  than  sixty  is  not  worth  preserving  at  sock 
a  price,  and  he  can  never  die  too  soon,  who  lays  down  hii  life 
in  support  and  vindication  of  the  policy,  the  govemmeBl; 
and  the  constitution  of  his  country. 


IV EXTRACT  FBOM  A  SPEECH  OF  LORD  MANSFIELD.* 

I  COME  now  to  speak  upon  what,  indeed,  I  would  have  gbdl; 
avoided,  had  I  not  been  particularly  pointed  at  for  the  put 
I  have  taken  in  this  bill.  It  has  been  said  by  a  noble  M 
on  my  lefl  hand,  that  I  likewise  am  running  the  race  of  popu- 
larity. If  the  noble  lord  means,  hy  popularity,  that  applanie 
bestowed  by  afler  ages  on  good  and  virtuous  actions,  I  hin 
long  been  struggling  in  that  race ;  to  what  purpose  aU-trying 
time  can  alone  determine :  but  if  the  noble  lord  means  that 
mushroom  popularity  that  is  raised  without  merit,  and  lost 
without  a  crime,  he  is  much  mistaken  in  his  opinion.  I  defy 
the  noble  lord  to  point  out  a  single  action  of  my  li£e,  what 
the  popularity  of  the  times  ever  had  the  smallest  influence 
on  my  determinations.  I  thank  God  I  have  a  more  perma- 
nent and  steady  rule  for  my  conduct, — ^the  dictates  of  my 
own  breast.    Those  that  have  foregone  that  pleasing  adviser, 


*  In  the  debate  on  the  Bill  for  the  further  preventing  the  deliqri  of 
jostice  by  reason  of  Privilege  of  Parliament.  In  this  debate  he  irai 
accused  of  courti-  g  the  popumr  opinion. 
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j}  and  given  np  their  mind  to  be  the  slaTe  of  every  popular 
?-|  impulse,  I  sincerely  pity :  I  pity  them  still  more,  if  their  vanity 
j^  leads  them,  to  mistake  the  shouts  of  a  mob  for  the  trumpet 
^1  of  fame.    Experience  might  inform  them,  that  many  who 
^  have  been  saluted  with  the  huzzas  of  a  crowd  one  day,  have 
^  received  their  execrations  the  next ;  and  many,  who,  by  the 
^  popularity  of  their  times,  have  been  held  up  as  spotless 
^.  patriots,  have,  nevertheless,  appeared  upon  the  historian's 
^  page,  when  truth  has  triumphed  over  delusion,  the  assassins 
^    of  liberty.    Why  then  the  noble  lord  can  think  I  am  am- 
^   bitious  of  present  popularity,  that  echo  of  folly,  and  shadow 
r^   of  renown,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  determine.     Besides,  I  do  not 
^   know  that  the  bill  now  before  your  lordships  will  be  popular : 
^   it  depends  much  upon  the  caprice  of  the  day.    It  may  not 
be  popular  to  compel  people  to  pay  their  debts ;  and,  in  that 
case,  the  present  must  be  a  very  unpopular  bill.    It  may 
not  be  popular  either,  to  take  away  any  of  the  privileges 
^    of  parliament ;  for  I  very  well  remember,  and  many  of  your 
c    lordships  may  remember,  that  not  long  ago  the  popular  cry 
i    was  for  the  extension  of  privilege ;  and  so  far  did  they  carry 
L     it  at  that  time,  that  it  was  said  that  the  privilege  protected 
members,  even  in  criminal  actions ;  nay,  such  was  the  power 
of  popular  prejudices  over  weak  minds,  that  the  very  decisions 
of  some  of  the  courts  were  tinctured  with  that  doctrine.     It 
-was  undoubtedly  an  abominable  doctrine ;  I  thought  so  then, 
and  think  so  still :  but,  nevertheless,  it  was  a  popular  doctrine, 
and  came  immediately  from  those  who  are  called  the  friends 
of  liberty;  how  deservedly  time  will  show.    True  liberty, 
in  my  opinion,  can  only  exist  when  justice  is  equally  admi- 
nistered to  all ;  to  the  king,  and  to  the  beggar.    Where  is 
the  justice  then,  or  where  is  the  law,  that  protects  a  member 
of  parliament  more  than  any  other  man,  from  the  punishment 
due  to  his  crimes  ?    The  laws  of  this  country  allow  of  no 
place   or  employment  to  be  a  sanctuary  for  crimes ;  and 
where  I  have  the  honour  to  sit  as  judge,  neither  royal  favour 
nor  popular  applause  shall  ever  protect  the  guilty. 
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y MB.  HORACE  WAXf  OI.E  IN  REPROOF  OF  MH-  PTR.* 

Sir.  I  was  unwilling  to  interrupt  the  course  of  this  debate 
while  it  was  carried  on  with  calmness  and  decency,  by  bm 
who  do  not  suffer  the  ardour  of  opposition  to  ckmd  their 
reason,  or  transport  them  to  such  expressions  as  the  dignitf 
of  this  assembly  does  not  admit.  I  have  hitherto  defemJ 
to  answer  the  gentleman  who  declaimed  agunst  the  bill  iviA 
such  fluency  of  rhetoric,  and  such  vehemence  of  gestoie; 
who  charged  the  advocates  for  tlie  expedients  now  propoiel 
with  having  no  regard  for  any  interest  but  their  own,  and 
with  making  laws  only  to  consume  paper ;  and  threatened 
them  with  the  defection  of  their  adherents,  and  the  loaof 
their  influence,  upon  this  new  discovery  of  their  folly  an^ 
their  ignorance.  Nor,  sir,  do  I  now  answer  him  for  any  other 
purpose,  than  to  remind  hun  how  little  the  clamours  of  lag^ 
and  pctulancy  of  invectives  contribute  to  the  purposes  fir 
which  this  assembly  is  called  together ;  how  little  the  fr 
covery  of  truth  is  promoted,  and  the  security  of  the  nit^ 
established,  by  pompous  diction  and  theatrical  emotkR 
Formidable  sounds  and  furious  declamations,  confident  tt* 
Kertions  and  lofty  periods,  may  affect  the  young  and  i^Bt 
perienced ;  and  perhaps  the  gentleman  may  have  contndd 
his  habits  of  oratory,  by  conversing  more  with  those  of  !■» 
own  age,  than  with  such  as  have  had  more  opportunitiei  6^ 
acquiring  knowledge,  and  more  successful  methods  of  ootf' 
municating  their  sentiments.  If  the  heat  of  his  temper,  •( 
would  suffer  him  to  attend  to  those  whose  age  and  lone  » 
quaintance  with  business  give  them  an  indisputable  right  ti 
deference  and  superiority,  he  would  learn  in  time,  to  reaiF 
rather  than  to  declaim,  and  to  prefer  justice  of  argumeiL 
and  an  accurate  knowledge  of  facts,  to  sounding  epithets  aid 
splendid  superlatives,  which  may  disturb  the  imagination  ftr 
a  moment,  but  leave  no  lasting  impression  on  the  mind.  Be 


*  Ahi«rw«c^>2tL«^aaX'£^»^^^St*s3bw^ 
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would  leam,  sir,  that  to  accuse  and  to  prove  are  very  different ; 
and  that  reproaches,  unsupported  by  evidence,  a£fect  only  the 
character  of  him  that  utters  them.  EiLCursions  of  fancy  and 
flights  of  oratory  are  indeed  pardonable  in  young  men,  but 
in  no  other ;  and  it  surely  would  contribute  more,  even  to 
the  purpose  for  which  some  gentlemen  appear  to  speak  (that 
of  depreciating  the  conduct  of  the  administration),  to  prove 
the  inconveniences  and  injustice  of  this  bill,  than  barely  to 
assert  them,  with  whatever  magnificence  of  language,  or 
appearance  of  zeal,  honesty,  or  compassion. 


VI. — MB.  prrr's  reply. 


Sir,  the  atrocious  crime  of  being  a  young  man,  which  the 
honourable  gentleman  has  with  such  spirit  and  decency 
charged  upon  me,  I  shall  neither  attempt  to  palliate  nor  deny ; 
but  content  myself  with  wishing  that  I  may  be  one  of  those 
Irhose  follies  may  cease  with  t^err  youth,  and  not  of  that 
number  who  are  ignorant  in  spite  of  experience.  Whether 
jouth  can  be  imputed  to  any  man  as  a  reproach,  I  will  not, 
sir,  assume  the  province  of  determining;  but,  surely  age 
may  become  justly  contemptible,  if  the  opportunities  which 
it  brings  have  passed  away  without  improvement,  and  vice 
appears  to  prevail  when  the  passions  have  subsided.  The 
-wiBtch  who,  after  having  seen  the  consequences  of  a  thousand 
errors,  continues  still  to  blunder,  and  whose  age  has  only 
added  obstinacy  to  stupidity,  is  surely  the  object  of  either 
abhorrence  or  contempt,  and  deserves  not  that  his  gray  hairs 
should  secure  him  from  insult.  Much  more,  sir,  is  he  to  be 
abhorred,  who,  as  he  has  advanced  in  age,  has  receded  from 
virtue,  and  becomes  more  wicked  with  less  temptation ;  who 
prostitutes  himself  for  money  which  he  cannot  enjoy,  and 
spends  the  remains  of  his  life  in  the  ruin  of  his  country.  But 
youth,  sir,  is  not  my  only  crime :  I  have  been  accused  of 
acting  a  theatrical  part — A  theatrical  part  may  elthecYrcc^^ 
some  peculiarities  o£  gesture,  or  dlssimuVa^Aoxi  oi  xcr^  "e^ 
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sentiments,  and  an  adoption  of  the  opinions  and  languge  of 
another  man. 

In  the  first  sense,  sir,  the  charge  is  too  trifling  to  bee» 
futed,  and  deserves  only  to  be  mentioned  to  be  despised.  I 
am  at  liberty,  like  every  other  man  to  use  my  own  langmgii 
and  though,  perhaps,  I  may  have  some  ambition  to  pleM 
this  gentleman,  I  shall  not  lay  myself  under  any  resbii^ 
or  very  solicitously  copy  his  diction  op  his  mien,  howew 
matured  by  age  or  modelled  by  experience.  But  if  any  on 
shall,  by  charging  me  with  theatrical  behaviour,  imp^tbt  I 
I  utter  any  sentiments  but  my  own,  I  shall  treat  him  tf  t  | 
calumniator  and  a  villain ;  nor  shall  any  protection  flhdter 
him  from  the  treatment  he  deserves.  I  shall,  on  audi  tf 
occasion,  without  scruple,  trample  upon  all  those  forms  vtt 
which  wealth  and  dignity  intrench  themselves,  nor  shsUiBf 

thing  but  age  restrain  my  resentment ; age,  which  al«qi  I 

brings  one  privilege,  that  of  being  insolent  and  supeidliofl  | 
without  punishment.  But  with  regard,  sir,  to  those  lAm 
I  have  offended,  I  am  of  opinion,  that  if  I  h€ui  acted  a  bo^ 
rowed  part,  I  should  have  avoided  their  oensure :  the  M 
that  has  offended  them  is  the  ardour  of  conviction,  and  tU 
zeal  for  the  service  of  my  country,  which  neither  hope  nor  6v 
shall  influence  me  to  suppress.  I  will  not  sit  unconcentft 
while  my  liberty  is  invaded,  nor  look  in  silence  upon  poUk 
robbery.  I  will  exert  my  endeavours,  at  whatever  hazard,  to 
repel  the  aggressor,  and  drag  the  thief  to  justice,  whoertf 
may  protect  him  in  his  villany,  and  whoever  may  partake  cf 
his  plunder. 


VII SPEECH  OF  LOBD  CHATHAM  AGAINST  THB  AlOBICiX 

WAB,  AND  THB  EMPLOYMENT  OF  THB  INDIANB  DT  IT. 

I  CANNOT,  my  Lords,  I  will  not,  join  in  congratulation  on 
misfortune  and  disgrace.  This,  my  Lords,  is  a  periloos  and 
tremendous  momesit.  It  ^  x^ov.  «b  ^ss\&  Cot:  adulation :  the 
smoothness  o£  ^Mxsrj  ^iooitfA.  «a??^  x^a  \sv  ^Qsaa  xsa^^ggij^.  %s^ 
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awful  crisis.    It  is  now  necessary  to  instruct  the  throne  in 
^    the  language  of  truth.    We  must,  if  possible,  dispel  the 
delusion  and  darkness  which  envelop  it,  and  display,  in  its 
^    full  danger  and  genuine  colours,  the  ruin  which  is  brought 
F    to  our  doors.    Can  ministers  still  presume  to  expect  support 
'     in  their  infatuation?  Can  parliament  be  so  dead  to  its  di^ty 
'     and  duty,  as  to  give  their  support  to  measures  thus  obtruded 
and  forced  upon  them  ?    Measures,  my  Lords,  which  have 
•     reduced  this  late  flourishing  empire  to  scorn  and  contempt  I 
'      **  But  yesterday,  and  Britain  might  have  stood  against  the 
world ;  now,  none  so  poor  as  to  do  her  reverence." — ^The 
^     people,  whom  we  at  first  despised  as  rebels,  but  whom  we 
'    now  acknowledge  as  enemies,  are  abetted  against  us,  sup- 
-    plied  with  every  military  store,  have  their  interest  consulted, 
f    and  their  ambassadors  entertained,  by  our  inveterate  enemy — 
I    and  ministers  do  not,  and  dare  not,  interpose  with  dignity 
i    or  effect.    The  desperate  state  of  our  army  abroad  is  in  part 
If.    known.     No  man  more  highly  esteems  and  honours  the 
9     British  troops  than  I  do ;  I  know  their  virtues  and  their 
i     Talour ;  I  know  they  can  achieve  any  thing  but  impossi- 
bilities ;  and  I  know  that  the  conquest  of  British  America  is 
an  impossibility.  You  cannot,  my  Lords,  you  cannot  conquer 
America.    What  is  your  present  situation  there  ?    We  do 
not  know  the  worst ;  but  we  know  that  in  three  campaigns 
we  have  done  nothing  and  sufiered  much.    You  may  swell 
every  expense,  accumulate  every  assistance,  and  extend  your 
traffic  to  the  shambles  of  every  Grerman  despot:  your  attempts 
will  be  for  ever  vain  and  impotent — doubly  so,  indeed,  from 
this  mercenary  aid  on  which  you  rely,  for  it  irritates,  to  an 
incurable  resentment,  the  minds  of  your  adversaries,  to  over- 
run them  with  the  mercenary  sons  of  rapine  and  plunder, 
devoting  them  and  their  possessions  to  the  rapacity  of  hireling 
cruelty.    K  I  were  an  American  as  I  am  an  Englishman, 
while  a  foreign  troop  was  landed  in  my  country,  I  never 
would  lay  down  my  arms — never ^  never,  ueuer ! 
Ba^  my  Lords,  who  is  the  man  tl[iat,  Va  aAdi^i^oxi  V^  ^^ 
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disgraccf  and  mifchiefs  of  the  war,  haa  dared  to  antliom 
and  associate  to  our  arms  the  tomahawk  and  acalpmg^knifc 
of  the  sayagc  f — to  call  into  cirilized  alliance,  the  wiM  tad 
inhuman  inhabitants  of  the  woods  ? — to  del^ato  to  the  inflt 
ciless  Indian  the  defence  of  disputed  rigfata.  and  to  wage  tic 
horrors  of  his  barbarous  war  against  our  brethren?    Mj 
I^rds,  these  enormities  cry  aloud  for  redress  and  pumshmenl 
But,  my  Lonls,  this  barbarous  measure  has  been  defended, 
not  only  on  the  principles  of  policy  and  necessity,  but  ibo 
on  those  of  morality ;  "  for  it  is  perfectly  allowable,"  san 
Lord  Suffolk,  "  to  use  all  the  means  which  Grod  and  nature 
have  put  into  our  hands.**    I  am  astonished,  I  am  ahodsi 
to  hear  such  principles  confessed ;  to  hear  them  avowed  m 
this  House,  or  in  tliis  countiy.    My  Lords,  I  did  not  intend tD 
encroach  so  much  on  your  attention,  but  I  cannot  xeprea 
my  indignation — ^I  feel  myself  impelled  to  speak.     My  Lonhi 
we  are  called  upon  as  members  of  this  House^  as  men,  ai 
Christians,  to  protest  against  such  horrible  barbarity  1— 
"  That  God  and  nature  have  put  into  our  hands  1*'    'WbC 
ideas  of  God  and  nature  that  noble  lord  may  entertain,! 
know  not ;  but  I  know  that  such  detestable  principles  an 
equally  abhorrent  to  religion  and  humanitj.      Whatl  to 
attribute  the  sacred  sanction  of  God  and  nature  to  the  mai- 
saci'cs  of  the  Indian  scalping-knife  1  to  the  cannibal  savage. 
torturing,  murdering,  devouring,  drinking  the  blood  of  hii 
mangled  victims  1      Such  notions  shock  every-  precept  of 
morality,  every  feeling  of  humanity,  every  sentiment  o( 
honour.     These  abominable  principles,  and  this  more  abomi- 
nable avowal  of  them,  demand  the  most  decisive  indignation. 
I  call  upon  that  Bight  Reverend,  and  this  most  Learned 
Bench,  to  vindicate  the  religion  of  their  God,  to  support  the 
justice  of  their  country.   I  call  upon  the  Bishops  to  interpose 
the  unsullied  sanctily  of  their  lawn ;  upon  the  Judges  to  in- 
terpose the  purity  of  their  ermine,  to  save  us  from  this  pol- 
lution. I  coll  upon  the  honour  of  your  Lordships  to  reverenoe 
the  dignity  of  your  atvcestoc^,  ^xA  \a  t^tAaaxi  -^Qur  own.    I 
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y.    call  upon  the  spirit  and  humanity  of  my  country,  to  vindicate 
yi   the  national  character.     I  inyokb  the  genius  of  the  con- 

STITUTION  ! 

My  Lords,  I  am  old  and  weak,  and  at  present  unable  to 
say  more ;  but  my  feelings  and  indignation  were  too  strong 
to  have  said  less.  I  could  not  have  slept  this  night  in  my 
bed,  nor  even  reposed  my  head  upon  my  pillow,  without 
giving  vent  to  my  eternal  abhorrence  of  such  enormous  and 
preposterous  principles. 


Vin QUARBEL  BETWEEN  FLOOD  AND  GRATTAN. 

[In  a  debate  in  the  Irish  Parliament,  October  28, 1783,  on  a  Resolution 
for  declaring  that  the  condition  of  the  kingdom  required  every  practicable 
letrenchment  consistent  with  the  honour  and  Eufety  of  the  state,  Mr. 
Grattan  made  some  strong  personal  allusions  to  Mr.  Flood,  who  sup- 
ported the  Resolution,  accusmg  him  particularly  of  having  affected  an 
indisposition,  and  being  guilty  of  apostacy.  Mr.  Flood  rose,  and  replied 
in  these  words : — ] 

"  The  right  honourable  member  can  have  no  doubt  of  the 
propriety  of  my  saying  a  word  in  reply  to  what  he  has  de- 
livered. Every  mAiber  of  the  House  can  bear  witness  of 
the  infirmity  I  mentioned,  and  therefore  it  required  but  little 
candour  to  make  a  nocturnal  attack  upon  that  infirmity. 
But  I  am  not  afraid  of  the  right  honourable  member :  I  will 
meet  him  anywhere,  or  upon  any  ground,  by  night  or  by 
day.  I  should  stand  poorly  in  my  own  estimation  and  in  my 
ooantry's  opinion,  if  I  did  not  stand  far  above  him.  I  do  not 
come  here  dressed  in  a  rich  wardrobe  of  words  to  delude  the 
people.  I  am  not  one  who  has  promised  repeatedly  to  bring 
in  a  Bill  of  Kights,  yet  does  not  bring  in  that  bill,  or  permit 
any  other  person  to  do  it.  I  am  not  one  who  threatened  to 
impeach  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  King's  Bench,  and  afler- 
wards  shrunk  from  the  charge.  I  am  not  one  who  would 
come  at  midnight,  and  attempt  a  vote  of  this  House  to  stifle 
the  people,  which  my  egregious  folly  had  raised  against  me. 
I  am  not  the  gentleman  who  subsists  upon  youx  ^<q^c^q'>qx^. 
I  am  not  thq  mendicant  patriot  wbio  'waa  "ViOivx^X.  Vj  \»a 
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country  for  a  sum  of  money,  and  then  sold  my  country  for 
prompt  payment.^  I  never  was  bought  hj  the  people,  nor 
ever  sold  by  them.  The  gentleman  says  he  never  aposto* 
tized ;  but  I  say  I  never  changed  my  principles.  Let  every 
man  say  the  same,  and  let  the  people  believe  it  if  they  can. 

"  I  have  now  done,  and  give  me  leave  to  say,  if  the  gentle- 
man enters  oflen  into  this  kind  of  colloquy  with  me,  he  w31 
not  have  much  to  boast  of  at  the  end  of  the  session.'' 

Mr.  Grattan. — '*  In  respect  to  the  House,  I  conld  wish  to 
avoid  personality,  but  I  must  request  liberty  to  explain  acme 
circumstances  alluded  to  by  the  honourable  member."  [After 
making  this  explanation,  he  proceeded.]  '*It  is  not  tibe 
slander  of  the  bad  tongue  of  a  bad  character  that  can  defkme 
me.  I  maintain  my  reputation  in  public  and  in  privats 
life ;  no  man  who  has  not  a  bad  character  can  say  I  e?a 
deceived  him ;  no  country  has  called  me  cheat.  I  will  aop- 
posc  a  public  character — a  man  not  of  com*se  in  the  Hoom^ 
but  who  formerly  might  have  been  here.  I  will  suppose  it 
was  his  constant  practice  to  abuse  every  man  who  diflered 
from  him,  and  to  betray  every  man  who  trusted  him.  I  iviD 
suppose  him  active ;  I  will  begin  from  his  cradle,  and  dinde 
his  life  into  three  stages.  In  the  first  he  was  intempente; 
in  the  second,  corrupt ;  and  in  the  third,  seditious.  SappON 
him  a  great  egotist ;  his  honour  equal  to  his  oath ;  and  I  iril 
stop  him,  and  say, '  Sir,  your  talents  are  not  so  great  as  yoir 
life  is  infamous ;  you  were  silent  for  years,  and  you  wen 
silent  for  money ;  when  afiairs  of  consequence  to  ^e  natios 
were  debating,  you  might  be  seen  passing  by  these  doors  lib 
a  guilty  spirit  just  waiting  for  the  moment  of  putting  the 
question,  that  you  might  pop  in  and  give  yonr  venal  vote; 
or  you  might  be  seen  hovering  over  the  dome  like  an  ill' 
omened  bird  of  night,  with  sepulchral  notes,  with  cadaverov 
aspect,  and  broken  beak,t  ready  to  stoop  and  pounce  npo> 

•Alluding  to  the  grant  of  £100,000  to  Mr.  Ghrattan  for  his  pablii 
I     leryices,  the  half  of  which  sum  he  accepted. 

*(■  Alluding  to  a  peivmslL  ^«(l««^>  oi llLt  .¥W^  %. 
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your  prey.  You  can  be  trusted  by  no  man ;  the  people 
cannot  trust  you ;  the  ministers  cannot  trust  you ;  you  deal 
out  the  most  impartial  treachery  to  both;  you  tell  the 
nation  it  is  ruined  by  other  men,  when  it  is  sold  by  yourself; 
you  fled  from  the  Embargo  Bill ;  you  fled  from  the  Mutiny 
Bill ;  you  fled  from  the  Sugar  Bill.  I  therefore  tell  you  in 
the  face  of  your  country,  before  all  the  world,  and  to  your 
very  beard,  you  are  not  an  honest  man.*" 

Mr.  Flood — **  I  have  heard  very  extraordinary  language 
indeed,  and  I  challenge  any  man  to  say  that  any  thing  half 
80  imwarrantable  was  ever  uttered  in  this  House.  The  right 
honourable  gentleman  set  out  with  declaring  he  did  not  wish 
to  use  personality ;  and  no  sooner  had  he  opened  his  mouth, 
than  forth  issued  all  the  venom  that  ingenuity  and  disap- 
pointed vanity  for  two  years  brooding  over  corruption,  has 
been  able  to  produce.  But  taint  my  public  character  it  can- 
not ;  four  and  twenty  years  employed  in  your  service  has 
established  that ;  and  as  to  my  private,  let  that  be  learned 
from  my  friends,  from  those  under  my  own  roof.  To  these 
I  appeal,  and  this  appeal  I  boldly  make  with  an  utter  con- 
tempt of  insinuations,  false  as  they  are  illiberal." 

[Mr.  Flood  was  proceeding,  when  the  Speaker  rose,  and  called  for  the 
nipport  of  the  House  to  keep  the  gentlemen  in  order. 

MT,  John  Burke  then  moved,  that  the  gentlemen  should  be  made  to 
promise  that  nothing  farther  should  pass  hetween  them ;  and  this  being 
resolved,  the  House  was  cleared.  But  in  the  meantime,  both  Mr.  Flood 
and  Mr.  Grattan  had  disappeared.*] 


•Next  mominff  Mr.  Flood  and  Mr,  Grattan  were  broueht  in  enstody 
ftefore  Lord  Chief  Justice  Annaly,  who  hound  them  both  over  to  keep 
tixe^  peace,  in  reco^izances  of  £20,000  each.  They  had,  attended  by 
their  respective  fnends,  almost  reached  the  ground  appointed  for  a 
■•erious  interview,  when  they  were  arrested  by  officers  whom  the  magis- 
trates had  despatched  after  them. 

.  The  follovring  epigrammatic  dialogue  appeared  shortly  after  in  the 
pnbUc  prints : — 

Question, — Say,  what  has  given  to  Flood  a  mortal  wound.' 

Answer. — Grattan's  obtaining  fifty  thousand  pound. 

Question. — Can  Flood  forgive  an  injury  so  sore? 

Answer. — Yea,  if  the j  give  him  fifty  thouaand  moi^. 
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IX.— 'BURKE'S  PA!TEGTBIC  ok  THB  SLOQUKSIGS  or  ""■ 

IIb  has  this  day  surprised  the  thonauids  who  hnni 
rapture  on  his  accents,  by  such  an  smj  o£  talents,  a 
exhibition  of  capacity,  such  a  display  of  powen^  ai  i 
paralleled  in  the  annals  of  oratory — a  display  t*iii^  ic 
the  highest  honour  on  himself — lustre  upon  letters— z 
upon  parliament — glory  upon  the  country.  Of  aU  nx 
rhetoric,  of  every  kind  of  excellence  that  Kjm?  been  wit 
or  recorded,  either  in  ancient  or  modem  times ;  whate" 
acuteness  of  the  bar,  the  dignity  of  the  senate,  the  s 
of  the  judgment-seat,  and  the  sacred  morality  of  the  t 
have  hitherto  furnished,  nothing  has  equalled  what  w 
this  day  heard  in  Westminster  Hall.  No  holy  seer  of  re 
no  statesman,  no  orator,  no  man  of  any  literary  desa 
whatever,  has  come  up,  in  the  one  instance,  to  the 
sentiments  of  morality ;  or  in  the  other,  to  that  van 
knowledge,  force  of  imagination,  propriety  and  vivai 
allusion,  beauty  and  elegance  of  diction,  strength  and  co 
ness  of  style,  pathos,  and  sublimity  of  conception,  to 
we  this  day  listened,  with  ardour  and  admiration. 
poetry  up  to  eloquence,  there  is  not  a  species  of  compo 
of  which  a  complete  and  perfect  specimen  might  not| 
that  single  speech,  be  culled  and  collected. 


X. — LOBD  BROUGHAM  ON  NEGBO  8LATEBT. 

I  TRUST  that,  at  length,  the  time  is  come,  when  parlii 
will  no  longer  bear  to  be  told,  that  slave-owners  are  th< 
law-givers  on  slavery:  no  longer  suder  our  voice  U 
across  the  Atlantic,  in  empty  warnings  and  fruitless  ox 
Tell  me  not  of  rights — ^talk  not  of  the  property  of  the  pi 
in  his  slaves.  I  deny  his  right — I  acknowledge  noi 
property.  The  principles,  the  feelings  of  our  common  na 
rise  in  rebellioTi  ag;a^t>  \t>.  B^  the  appeal  made  to 
understanding  oTlot\l^^ia«s^»>^^^^D^KStfsfc^B^^^^«sa|^_ 
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rejects  it !  In  vain  you  tell  me  of  laws  that  sanction  such 
a  claim !  There  is  a  law,  above  all  the  enactments  of  human 
codes — the  same,  throughout  the  world — the  same,  in  all 
times :  such  as  it  was,  before  the  daring  genius  of  Colmnbus 
pierced  the  night  of  ages,  and  opened  to  one  world  the 
sources  of  power,  wealth,  and  knowledge ;  to  -another,  all 
utterable  woes, — such  is  it  at  this  day :  it  is  the  law  written 
by  the  finger  of  God  on  the  heart  of  man ;  and  by  that  law, 
unchangeable  and  eternal — awhile  men  despise  fraud,  and 
loathe  repine,  and  hate  blood — they  shall  reject,  with  indig- 
nation, the  wild  and  guilty  fantasy,  that  man  can  hold  pro- 
perty in  man  I 

In  Tain  you  appeal  to  treaties — ^to  covenants  between 

nations.    The  covenants  of  the  Almighty,  whether  the  old 

covenant  or  the  new,  denounce  such  unholy  pretensions. 

;  To  these  laws  did  they  of  old  refer,  who  msdntained  the 

1  African  trade.    Such  treaties  did  they  cite — and  not  untruly ; 

j  for,  by  one  shameful  compact,  you  bartered  the  glories  of 

g  Blenheim  for  the  traffic  in  blood.    Yet,  in  despite  of  law 

and  of  treaty,  that  infernal  traffic  is  now  destroyed,  and  its 

•  votaries  put  to  death  like  other  pirates.     How  came  this 

g  change  to  pass  ?    Kot,  assuredly,  by  parUament  leading  the 

g  way :  but  the  country  at  length  awoke ;  the  indignation  of 

the  people  was  kindled  ;  it  descended  in  thunder,  and  smote 

the  traffic,  and  scattered  its  guilty  profits  to  the  winds.    Now, 

then,  let  the  planters  beware — ^let  their  assemblies  beware — 

let  the  government  at  home  beware — let  the  parliament 

beware  I     The  same  country  is  once  more  awake — awake  to 

the  condition  of  negro  slavery  ;  the  same  indignation  kindles 

in  the  bosom  of  the  same  people ;  the  same  cloud  is  gathering, 

that  annihilated  the  slave  trade ;  and  if  it  shall  descend  again, 

they  on  whom  its  crash  may  fall,  will  not  be  destroyed  before 

^  t  have  warned  them ;  but  I  pray,  that  their  destruction  may 

turn  away  from  us  the  more  terrible  judgments  of  Grod  I 


'i^^ 
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Br££CH£S  AND  DIALOGUES  FROM  SHAKSFSABE. 

I.^-HAKLET*8  DISTRUCTIOlCfl  TO  THE  PIiATEBS. 

Speak  the  speech,  I  pray  you,  as  I  pronoimoed  it  to  joi^ 
trippingly  on  the  tongue.  But  if  you  mouth  it,  as  msnycf 
our  players  do,  I  had  as  lief  the  town-crier  had  spoka  ny 
lines.  And  do  not  saw  the  air  too  much  with  your  hui 
thus ;  but  use  all  gently ;  for  in  the  very  tonent*  tempem 
and  as  I  may  say,  whirlwind  of  your  passion,  you  must  ac- 
quire and  beget  a  temperance  that  may  give  it  smoothnai 
Oh !  it  offends  me  to  the  soul,  to  hear  a  robustious  periwig- 
pated  fellow  tear  a  passion  to  tatters,  to  very  rags,  to  spit 
the  ears  of  the  groundlings ;  who  (for  the  most  part)  m 
capable  of  nothing  but  inexphcable  dumb  show  and  iioi>: 
I  would  have  such  a  fellow  whipped  for  o'erdoing  Tennaguiti 
it  out-herods  Herod.    Pray  you,  avoid  it. 

Be  not  too  tame  neither;  but  let  your  own  discretioa  te 
our  tutor.  Suit  the  action  to  the  word,  the  word  to  tk 
action,  with  this  special  observance,  that  you  o'erstepnotik 
modesty  of  nature ;  for  any  thing  so  oyerdone  is  from  the  pff' 
pose  of  playing ;  whose  end,  both  at  the  first  and  now,  was  mi 
is,  to  hold,  as  'twere,  the  mirror  up  to  nature ;  to  show  tiitie 
her  own  feature,  scorn  her  own  image,  and  the  very  age  isi 
body  of  the  time  his  form  and  pressure.  Now  this  overdone 
or  come  tardy  off,  though  it  make  the  unskilful  laugh,  cannot 
but  make  the  judicious  grieve ;  tlie  censure  of  one  of  wbid 
must,  in  your  allowance,  o'erweigh  a  whole  theatre  of  othc» 
Oh  1  there  be  players  that  I  have  seen  play,  and  heard  othoi 
praise,  and  that  highly  (not  to  speak  it  profanely),  that  ne- 
ther having  the  accent  of  Christian,  nor  the  gait  of  Chrisdai,  I 
Pagan,  nor  man,  have  so  strutted  and  bellowed,  that  I  have  I 
thought  some  of  Nature's  journeymen  had  made  men,  and  I 
not  made  them  well,  they  imitated  humanity  so  abominsbly.  I 
And  let  those  that  play  your  clowns,  speak  no  more  tluv  I 
is  let  down  for  them.*.  Cot  these  be  of  them  that  will  them- 1 
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selves  laugh,  to  set  on  some  quantit j  of  barren  iq>ectatoxs  to 
laugh  too ;  though,  in  the  meantime,  some  necessary  ques- 
tion of  the  play  be  then  to  be  considered: — ^that's  villanous; 
and  shows  a  most  pitiful  ambition  in  the  fool  that  uses  it. 


II. — CASSIUS  INCITING  BBUTUS  TO  CONSPIBB  AGAINST  CiCSAB. 

JBru. — What  means  this  shouting  ? — I  do  fear  the  people 
Choose  Caesar  for  their  king. 

Cas — ^Ay,  do  you  fear  it  ? 
Then  must  I  think  you  would  not  have  it  80» 

JBru, — ^I  would  not,  Cassius ;  yet  I  love  him  well : — 
But  wherefore  do  you  hold  me  here  so  long : 
What  is  it  that  you  would  impart  to  me  ? 
If  it.be  aught  toward  the  general  good, 
Set  honour  in  one  eye,  and  death  i'  the  other. 
And  I  will  look  on  both  indififerently : 
For,  let  the  gods  so  speed  me,  as  I  love 
The  name  of  honour  more  than  I  fear  death. 

Cas — ^I  know  that  virtue  to  be  in  you,  Brutus, 
As  well  as  I  do  know  your  outward  favour. — 
Well,  honour  is  the  subject  of  my  story. 
I  cannot  tell  what  you  and  other  men 
Think  of  this  life ;  but,  for  my  single  selC 
I  had  as  lief  not  be,  as  live  to  be 
In  awe  of  such  a  thing  as  I  myself. 
I  was  bom  free  as  Caesar ;  so  were  you : 
We  both  have  fed  as  well;  and  we  can  both 
Endure  the  winter's  cold  as  well  as  he : 
For  once,  upon  a  raw  and  gusty  day, 
The  troubled  Tyber  chafing  with  his  sbores, 
Caesar  said  to  me,  "  Dar'st  thou,  Cassius,  now» 
Leap  in  with  me  into  this  angry  flood. 
And  swim  to  yonder  point  ?" — ^Upon  the  word. 
Accoutred  as  I  was,  I  plunged  in, 
And  bade  him  follow:  bo  indeed  lie  ^d. 


\ 
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The  torrent  roar'd ;  and  we  did  buffet  it 

With  lusty  sinews,  throwing  it  aside. 

And  stemming  it  with  hearts  of  controTersT 

But  ere  we  could  airiye  the  point  propoeed, 

CflBsar  cried,  "  Help  me,  Cassius,  or  I  sink." 

I,  as  iBneas,  our  great  ancestor. 

Did  from  the  flames  of  Troy,  upon  his  shoulder. 

The  old  Anchises  bear,  so,  from  the  waves  of  Tiber, 

Did  I  the  tired  CsBsar :  and  this  man 

Is  now  become  a  god ;  and  Cassius  is 

A  wretched  creature,  and  must  bend  his  body 

If  Csesar  carelessly  but  nod  on  him. 

He  had  a  fever  when  he  was  in  Spain, 

And  when  the  fit  was  on  him,  I  did  mark 

How  he  did  shake :  *tis  true  this  god  did  shake  ; 

EUs  cowazd  lips  did  from  their  colour  fly ; 

And  that  same  eye,  whose  bend  doth  awe  the  world, 

Did  lose  its  lustre :  I  did  hear  him  groan; 

Ay,  and  that  tongue  of  his,  that  bade  the  Romans 

Mark  him,  and  write  his  speeches  in  their  books. 

Alas  I  it  cried,  "  Give  me  some  drink,  Titinius^" 

As  a  sick  girl.    Ye  gods,  it  doth  amaze  me, 

A  man  of  such  a  feeble  temper  should 

So  get  the  start  of  the  majestic  world. 

And  bear  the  palm  alone. 

Bru Another  general  shout  I 

I  do  believe  that  these  applauses  are 

For  some  new  honours  that  are  heap'd  on  Caesar. 

Cos. — Why,  man,  he  doth  bestride  the  narrow  worid 
Like  a  Colossus ;  and  we,  petty  men. 
Walk  under  his  huge  legs,  and  peep  about, 
To  find  ourselves  dishonourable  graves. 
Men  at  some  time  are  masters  of  their  fates ; 
The  fault,  dear  Brutus,  is  not  in  our  stars, 
But  in  ouTselvea,  1i!b.BL\.  nt^  «c«i  xwA^^iiiv^. 
BnituB,  and  C»8ar '.    ^SR\\aX^w^^\5(<^Na.^QtaX^i«ft»> 
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Why  should  that  name  be  sounded  more  than  yours  ? 
Write  them  together,  yours  is  as  fair  a  name ; 
Sound  them,  it  doth  become  the  mouth  as  well; 
Weigh  them;  it  is  as  heavy;  conjure  with  *em, 
Brutus  will  start  a  spirit,  as  well  as  CsBsar. 
Now,  in  the  names  of  all  the  gods  at  once. 
Upon  what  meat  doth  this  our  Caesar  feed, 
That  he  is  grown  so  great  ?    Age,  thou  art  shamed  r 
Bome,  thou  hast  lost  the  breed  of  noble  bloods ! 
When  w^it  there  by  an  age,  since  the  great  flood, 
But  it  was  fam'd  with  more  than  with  one  man  ? 
When  could  they  say,  till  now,  that  talked  of  Rome, 
That  her  wide  walls  encompass'd  but  one  man  ? 
Oh !  you  and  I  have  heard  our  fathers  say. 
There  was  a  Brutus  once,  that  would  have  brook'd 
The  eternal  devil  to  keep  his  state  in  Rome, 
As  easily  as  a  king. 

Bru ^That  you  do  love  me,  I  am  nothing  jealous; 

What  you  would  work  me  to,  I  have  some  aim : 
How  I  have  thought  of  this,  and  of  these  times, 
I  shall  recount  hereafter ;  for  this  present, 
I  would  not — so  with  love  I  might  entreat  you — 
Be  any  further  moved.     What  you  have  said, 
I  will  consider ;  what  you  have  to  say, 
I  will  with  patience  hear ;  and  find  a  time 
Both  meet  to  hear  and  answer  such  high  things. 


UI BRUTUS  ON  THE  DEATH  OF  CiESAA. 

Romans,  countrymen,  and  lovers  I  hear  me  for  my  cause ; 
and  be  silent  that  you  may  hear.  Believe  me  for  mine 
honour;  and  have  respect  to  mine  honour  that  you  may 
believe.  Censure  me  in  your  wisdom;  and  awake  your 
senses,  that  you  may  the  better  judge.  If  there  be  an^ 
in  this  assembly,  any  dear  friend  of  C»aM?a»\o  \Ssii'V%a:j> 
that  Brutas's  love  to  Ccesar  was  no  leaa  tlbaxi  \3^    ^»  ^iaw^» 
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tliat  friend  demand  why  Brutus  rose  against  Ccesar,  this  b 
my  answer :  not  that  I  loved  Caesar  less,  but  that  I  lored 
Rome  more.  Had  you  rather  Ceesar  were  living,  and  & 
all  slaves;  than  that  Oesar  were  dead  to  live  all  freonen? 
As  Caesar  loved  me,  I  weep  for  him ;  as  he  was  fortunate,  I 
rejoice  at  it ;  as  he  was  valiant,  I  honour  him ;  but  as  he  wis 
ambitious,  I  slew  him  !  There  are  tears  for  his  love,  joy  ftr 
his  fortune,  honour  for  his  valour,  and  death  for  his  ambition  I 
Who's  here  so  base,  that  would  be  a  bondman  ?  if  any,  speakl 
for  him  have  I  oiTeuded.  Who's  here  so  rude,  that  would 
not  be  a  Roman  ?  if  any,  speak !  for  him  have  I  ofiended. 
Who's  here  so  vile,  that  will  not  love  his  country  ?  if  inj, 
speak  1  for  him  have  I  offended 1  pause  for  a  rejdy. 

None  ?  then  none  have  I  offended  1  I  have  done  no  more 
to  Caesar,  than  you  should  do  to  Brutus.  The  question  of 
his  death  is  enrolled  in  the  Capitol ;  his  glory  not  extenuated 
wherein  he  was  worthy ;  nor  his  offences  enforced,  for  which 
he  suffered  death. 

Here  comes  his  body,  mourned  by  Mark  Antony ;  who, 
though  he  had  no  hand  in  his  death,  shall  receive  the  benefit 
of  his  dying,  a  place  in  the  Commonwealth  ?  as,  which  of  yoD 

shall  not  ? — With  this  I  depart ^that  as  I  slew  my  belt 

lover  for  the  good  of  Rome,  I  have  the  same  da^rger  fix 
myself,  when  it  shall  please  my  country  to  need  my  death. 


i 


IT ^ATITONT'S  OSATION  oyer  CiBSAR's  BODT. 

Friends,  Romans,  countrymen  I  lend  me  your  ears ; 

I  come  to  bury  Caesar,  not  to  praise  him. 

The  evil  that  men  do  lives  after  them ; 

The  good  is  oh  interred  with  their  bones : 

So  let  it  be  with  Caesar  1    The  noble  Bnitas 

Hath  told  you  Caesar  was  ambitious; 

If  it  were  so,  it  was  a  grievous  fault ; 

And  grievously  hath  Caesar  answered  it ! 

Here,  under  leave  oi  BcuVia  ^sA  V^^  t«KX« 
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(For  Brutus  is  an  honourable  man ; 
So  are  they  all — all  honourable  men ;) 
Come  I  to  speak  in  CsBsar's  funeraL 

He  was  my  friend,  faithful  and  just  to  me: 
But  Brutus  says  he  was  ambitious ; 
And  Brutus  is  an  honourable  man. 
He  hath  brought  many  captives  home  to  Borne, 
Whose  ransoms  did  the  general  coffers  fill : 
Did  this  in  Cassar  seem  ambitious  ? 
When  that  the  poor  have  cried,  CsBsar  hath  wept : 
Ambition  should  be  made  of  sterner  stuff: 
Yet  Brutus  says  he  was  ainbitious ; 
And  Brutus  is  an  honourable  man. 
Tou  all  did  see,  that,  on  the  Lupercal, 
I  thrice  presented  him  a  kingly  crown. 
Which  he  did  thrice  refuse — was  this  ambition  ? 
Yet  Brutus  says  he  was  ambitious ; 
And,  sure,  he  is  an  honourable  man. 
I  speak,  not  to  disprove  what  Brutus  spoke ; 
But  here  I  am  to  speak  what  I  do  know. 
You  all  did  love  him  once ;  not  without  cause : 
What  cause  withholds  you  then  to  mourn  for  him  ? 
O  judgment !  thou  art  fled  to  brutish  beasts. 
And  men  have  lost  their  reason — Bear  with  me ; 
My  heart  is  in  the  coflin  there  with  CsBsar; 
And  I  must  pause  till  it  come  back  to  me. 

But  yesterday,  the  word  of  CsBsar  might 
Have  stood  against  the  world ;  now  lies  he  there. 
And  none  so  poor  to  do  him  rev'rence. 

0  Masters  1  if  I  were  disposed  to  stir 
Your  hearts  and  minds  to  mutiny  and  rage, 

1  should  do  Brutus  wrong,  and  Cassius  wrong  ; 
Who,  you  all  know,  are  honourable  men : 

I  will  not  do  them  wrong;  I  rather  choose 
To  wrong  the  dead,  to  wrong  myself,  and  '^00^ 
Than  I  will  wrong  Buck  honoorable  nieii. 
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But  here's  a  parchment  wiih  the  seal  of  CSoBsar: 

I  found  it  in  his  closet,  'tis  his  will  1 
Let  but  the  commons  hear  this  testament, 
(Which,  pardon  me,  I  do  not  mean  to  read,) 
And  they  would  go  and  kiss  dead  CsBsar's  wonnds 
And  dip  their  napkins  in  his  sacred  blood ; 
Yea,  beg  a  hair  of  him  for  memory. 
And,  dying,  mention  it  within  their  wills. 
Bequeathing  it  as  a  rich  legacy 
Unto  their  issue ! 

If  you  have  tears  prepare  to  shed  them  now. 
You  all  do  know  this  mantle  I  I  remember 
The  first  time  ever  C»sar  put  it  on : 
'Twas  on  a  summer's  evening  in  his  tent. 

That  day  he  overcame  the  Nervii: 

Look  1  in  this  place  ran  Cassius's  dagger  through^ 

See  what  a  rent  the  envious  Casca  made : 

Through  this  the  well-beloved  Brutus  stabb'd ; 

And,  as  he  pluck*d  his  cursed  steel  away, 

Mark  how  the  blood  of  Caesar  followed  it  1 

As  rushing  out  of  doors  to  be  resolved 

If  Brutus  so  unkindly  knock'd,  or  no ; 

For  Brutus,  as  you  know,  was  Csesar's  angel : 

Judge,  O  ye  gods,  how  dearly  Csesar  loved  him  I 

This,  this  was  the  unkindest  cat  of  all ; 

For  when  the  noble  Caesar  saw  him  stab. 

Ingratitude,  more  strong  than  traitor's  arms. 

Quite  vanquished  him :  then  burst  his  mighty  heart ; 

And,  in  his  mantle,  muffling  up  his  face. 

Even  at  the  base  of  Pompey's  statue 

''Which  all  the  while  ran  blood)— great  GsMar  feU. 

Oh,  what  a  fall  was  there,  my  countrymen  I 

Then  I,  and  you,  and  all  of  us  fell  down  ; 

Whilst  bloody  treason  flourished  over  us. 

Oh,  now  yonw^p;  MAl^T<ifikVi^^csvi.€aftl 

The  ^t  of  pity  •.  VSaaaa  «c^  ^wasswa  ^o^-a^ 
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Kind  souls !  what,  weep  you,  when  yon  but  behold 
Our  Caesar's  vesture  wounded  ?    Look  you  here  I 
Here  is  himself — marr'd,  as  you  see,  by  traitors  I 

Good  friends  1  sweet  friends  1  let  me  not  stir  you  up 
To  such  a  sudden  flood  of  mutiny : 
They  that  have  done  this  deed  are  honourable ; 
What  private  griefs  they  have,  alas,  I  know  not. 
That  made  them  do  it ;  they  are  wise  and  honourable, 
And  will,  no  doubt,  with  reason  answer  you. 
I  come  not,  friends,  to  steal  away  your  hearts : 
I  am  no  orator,  as  Brutus  is ; 
But,  as  you  know  me  all,  a  plain,  blunt  man, 
That  love  my  friend ;  and  tliat  they  know  full  well. 
That  gave  me  public  leave  to  speak  of  him : 
For  I  have  neither  wit,  nor  words,  nor  worth. 
Action,  nor  utt'rance,  nor  the  power  of  speech. 
To  stir  men's  olood ;  I  only  speak  right  on. 
I  tell  you  that  which  you  yourselves  do  know ; 
Show  you  sweet  Caesar's  wounds,  poor,  poor  dumb  mouths. 
And  bid  them  speak  for  me.    But  were  I  Brutus, 
And  Brutus  Antony,  there  were  an  Antony 
Would  ruffle  up  your  spirits,  and  put  a  tongue 
In  every  wound  of  Caesar,  that  should  move 
The  stones  of  Home  to  rise  and  mutiny  I 


V BRUTUS  AND  CASSIUS. 

Cos That  you  have  wrong'd  me,  doth  appear  in  this : 

You  have  condemned  and  noted  Lucius  Fella 
For  taking  bribes  here  of  the  Sardians ; 
Wherein  my  letter  (praying  on  his  side 
Because  I  knew  the  man)  was  slighted  of. 

Bru, — ^You  wrong'd  yourself  to  write  in  such  a  case; 
Ckts.^ — ^la  such  a  time  as  this,  it  is  not  meet 
That  every  nice  oflfence  should  bear  ita  coT[iTCkS?ci\. 
^ru, — Yet  let  me  tell  you,  Gasd\i&,  ^ou  -jwyxwSii 
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Are  much  condemned  to  have  an  itching  palm; 
To  sell  and  mart  your  offices  for  gold 
To  undeservers. 

Cos ^I  an  itching  palm  1 

You  know  that  you  are  Brutus  that  speak  this. 
Or,  by  the  gods,  this  speech  were  else  your  last. 

Bru The  name  of  Cassius  honours  this  corraption; 

And  chastisement  doth  therefore  hide  its  head. 

Cas Chastisement  1 

Bru Remember  March,  the  Ides  of  March  remeabef; 

Did  not  great  Julius  bleed  for  justice'  sake  ' 
What !  shall  one  of  us. 

That  struck  the  foremost  man  of  all  this  world. 
But  for  supporting  robbers ;  shall  we  now 
C!ontaminate  our  fingers  with  base  bribes  ? 
And  sell  the  mighty  space  of  our  large  honours 
For  so  much  trash  as  may  be  grasped  thus  ? 
I  had  rather  be  a  dog  and  bay  the  moon. 
Than  such  a  Roman. 

Cas Brutus,  bay  not  me : 

I'll  not  endure  it.    You  forget  yourself^ 
To  hedge  me  in :  I  am  a  soldier 
Older  in  practice,  abler  than  yourself 
To  make  conditions. 

Bru Go  to  1  you  are  not  Cassius 

Cas — ^I  am. 

Bru ^I  say  you  are  noU 

Cos. — ^Urge  me  no  more ;  I  shall  forget  myself; 
Have  mind  upon  your  health :  tempt  me  no  £uther. 

Bru — Away,  slight  man ! 

Cas. — ^Is't  possible ! 

Bru Hear  me,  for  I  will  speak. 

Must  I  give  way  and  room  to  your  rash  cfaoler  ' 
Shall  I  be  frighted  when  a  madman  stares  ? 

Ccu, — O  gods  I  ye  ^E>dsV  mxisk  1  endure  all  this  * 
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Go,  show  your  slaves  how  choleric  you  are. 
And  make  your  bondmen  tremble.    Must  I  budge  ? 
Must  I  observe  you  ?  must  I  stand  and  crouch 
Under  your  testy  humour  ?    By  the  gods, 
You  shall  digest  the  venom  of  your  spleen. 
Though  it  do  split  you :  for,  from  this  day  forth, 
I'll  use  you  for  my  mirth,  yea,  for  my  laughter. 
When  you  are  waspish. 

Cos ^Is  it  come  to  this  ? 

Bru, — ^You  say,  you  are  a  better  soldier; 
Let  it  appear  so ;  make  your  vaunting  true. 
And  it  shall  please  me  well.     For  mine  own  part, 
I  shall  be  glad  to  learn  of  noble  men. 

Cos. — ^You  wrong  me  every  way — ^you  wrong  me,  Bmtus ; 
I  said  an  elder  soldier,  not  a  better. 
Did  I  say  better  ? 

Bru, — ^If  you  did,  I  care  not. 

Cos, — ^When    Caesar  liv'd,   he  durst   not  thus  have 
moved  me, 

Bru — ^Feace,  peace,  you  durst  not  so  have  tempted  him . 

Cos. — ^I  durst  not ! 

Bru ^No. 

Cas — What  I  durst  not  tempt  him? 

Bru. — For  your  life  you  durst  not. 

Cas. — Do  not  presume  too  much  upon  my  love , 
I  may  do  that  I  shall  be  sorry  for. 

Bru — ^You  have  done  that  you  should  be  sorry  for. 
There  is  no  terror,  Cassius,  in  your  threats ; 
For  I  am  arm'd  so  strong  in  honesty. 
That  they  pass  by  me  as  the  idle  wind 
AVTiich  I  respect  not.    I  did  send  to  you     . 
For  certain  sums  of  gold,  which  you  denied  me ; 
For  I  can  raise  no  money  by  vile  means: 

I  had  rather  coin  my  heart 

And  drop  my  blood  for  drachmas,  than  to  wring 

From  the  hard  hands  of  peasants  theii  ^^  \x9i^  | 
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By  any  indirection  1  I  did  send 

To  yon  for  gold  to  pay  ciy  legions ; 

Which  yoa  denied  me.    Was  that  done  like  Cuum  ? 

Should  I  have  answered  Cains  Canios  so  ? 

When  Marcus  Bmtns  grows  so  covetous. 

To  lock  such  rascal  counters  from  his  friend 

Be  ready,  gods  1  with  all  your  thunderbolts 

Dash  him  in  pieces. 

Cos. — ^I  denied  you  not. 

Bru, — ^You  did. 

Cos. — ^I  did  not :  he  was  but  a  fool 
That  brought  my  answer  back — ^Brutus  hath  liVd  my  bent 
A  friend  should  bear  a  friend's  infirmities ; 
But  Brutus  makes  mine  greater  than  they  are. 

Bru. — ^I  do  not.    Still  you  practise  them  on  me. 

Cos. — ^You  love  me  not. 

Bru, — ^I  do  not  like  your  faults. 

Cos A  friendly  eye  could  never  see  such  faults. 

Bru. — ^A  flatterer's  would  not,  though  they  did  a;pp&B 
As  huge  as  high  Olympus. 

Cos. — ^Come,  Antony  I  and  young  Octavius,  come ! 
Revenge  yourselves  alone  on  Cassius : 
For  Cassius  is  a  weary  of  the  world- 
Hated  by  one  he  loves ;  brav'd  by  his  brother  ; 
Check'd  like  a  bondman ;  all  his  faults  observ'd. 
Set  in  a  note-book,  leam'd  and  conn'd  by  rote. 
To  cast  into  my  teeth.    Oh,  I  could  weep 
My  spirit  from  mine  eyes  I — ^There  is  my  dagger. 
And  here  my  naked  brsast— within,  a  heart 
Dearer  than  Flutus's  mine,  richer  than  gold : 
If  that  thou  need'st  a  Romanes  take  it  forth : 
I  that  denied  thee  gold,  will  give  my  heart. 
Strike  as  thou  didst  at  Caesar ;  for  I  know, 
When  thou  didst  hate  him  worst,  thou  lov'dst  hirn  better 
Than  ever  thou  lov'dst  Cassius. 

J5rtt. — SheaOiyovic  ^%ct. 
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Be  angry  when  you  will  it  shall  have  scope ; 
Do  what  you  will,  dishonour  shall  be  humoiir. 
O  Cassius  I  you  are  yoked  with  a  lamb 
That  carries  anger  as  the  flint  bears  fire ; 
Which,  much  enforced,  shows  a  hasty  spark, 
And  straight  is  cold  again. 

Cos, — Hath  Cassius  liv'd 
To  be  but  mirth  and  laughter  to  his  Brutus, 
When  grief  and  blood  ill-temper'd  yexeth  him  ? 

Bru, — ^When  I  spoke  that,  I  was  ill-temper'd  too. 

Cas. — Do  you  confess  so  much  ?     Give  me  your  hand. 

Bru, — ^And  my  heart  too.  {Embracing 

Cos, — O  Brutus ! 

Bru. — ^What's  the  matter  ? 

Cos. — Have  you  not  love  enough  to  bear  with  me. 
When  that  rash  humour  which  my  mother  gave  me. 
Makes  me  forgetful  ? 

Bru. — ^Yes,  Cassius ;  and,  from  henceforth. 
When  you  are  over-earnest  with  your  Brutus, 
He'll  think  your  mother  chides,  and  leave  yon  so. 


Yi — Gloucester's  speech  to  the  kobles. 

Brave  Peers  of  England,  pillars  of  the  state  1 
To  you  Duke  Humphrey  must  unload  his  grief. 
Your  grief,  the  common  grief  of  all  the  land. 
What  1  did  my  brother  Henry  spend  his  youth. 
His  valour,  coin,  and  people  in  the  wars  ? 
Did  he  so  often  lodge  in  open  field. 
In  winter's  cold,  and  summer's  parching  heat. 
To  conquer  France,  his  true  inheritance  ? 
And  did  my  brother  Bedford  toil  his  wits. 
To  keep  by  policy  what  Henry  got  ? 
Have  you  yourselves,  Somerset,  Buckingham, 
Brave  York,  and  Salisbury,  victorious  'WKrwSsSiL, 
Beceiv'd  deep  scars  in  France  and'Soimaxid:^'^ 
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Or  hath  mine  uncle  Beaufort  and  m^rsel^ 

With  all  the  learned  council  of  the  realms 

Studied  so  long,  sat  in  the  council-house 

Early  and  late,  debating  to  and  fro. 

How  France  and  Frenchmen  might  be  kept  in  awtt? 

And  was  his  Highness  in  his  infancy 

Crowned  in  Paris,  in  despite  of  foes  ? 

And  shall  these  labours  and  these  honours  die? 

Shall  Henry's  conquest,  Bedford's  yigilance* 

Your  deeds  of  war,  and  all  our  counsel,  die? 

O  Peers  of  England  I  shameful  ia  thb  league* 

Fatal  this  marriage,  cancelling  your  fame. 

Blotting  your  names  from  books  of  memory* 

Bazing  the  characters  of  your  renown* 

Defacing  monuments  of  conquer'd  France, 

Undoing  all,  as  all  had  never  been  I 


i 


\n. — IIENIIT  Y.  AKD  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE. 

Ch.  Just — ^I  am  assur'd,  if  I  be  measur*d  rightly. 
Your  majesty  has  no  just  cause  to  hate  me. 

P.  Heiiry — Nol 
How  might  a  prince  of  my  great  hopes  forget 
So  great  indignities  you  laid  upon  me  ? 
What  1  rate,  rebuke,  and  roughly  send  to  prison 
Th'  immediate  heir  of  England  1  was  this  easy? 
May  this  be  wash'd  in  Lethe  and  forgotten  ? 

Ch.  Jtist — ^I  then  did  use  the  person  of  your  father; 
The  image  of  his  pow*r  lay  then  in  me : 
And  in  th'  administration  of  his  law. 
While  I  was  busy  for  the  Commonwealth, 
Your  Highness  pleased  to  forget  my  place. 
The  majesty  and  pow'r  of  law  and  justice, 
The  image  of  the  king  whom  I  presented. 
And  struck  me  in  my  very  seat  of  judgment; 
Whereon,  as  an  offender  to  your  father, 
I  gave  bold  iray  \a  my  aMXkofvt^^ 
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And  did  commit  you.    If  tlie  deed  were  ill, 

Be  you  contented,  wearing  now  the  garland. 

To  have  a  son  set  your  decrees  at  nought ; 

To  pluck  down  justice  from  your  awful  bench  { 

To  trip  the  course  of  law,  and  blunt  the  sword 

That  guards  the  peace  and  safety  of  your  person : 

Nay  more,  to  spurn  at  your  most  royal  image, 

And  mock  your  workings  in  a  second  body. 

Question  your  royal  thoughts,  make  the  case  yours ; 

Be  now  the  father,  and  propose  a  son ; 

Hear  your  own  dignity  so  much  profan'd ; 

See  your  most  dreadful  laws  so  loosely  slighted ; 

Behold  yourself  so  by  a  son  disdain'd ; 

And  then  imagine  me  taking  your  part. 

And  in  your  pow'r  so  silencing  your  son. 

After  this  cold  consid'rance  sentence  me ; 

And,  as  you  are  a  king,  speak  in  your  state. 

What  I  have  done  that  misbecame  my  place, 

My  person,  or  my  Liege's  sov'reignty. 

P.  Henry — You  are  right,  Justice,  and  you  weigh  this  well 
Therefore  still  bear  the  balance  and  the  sword : 
And  I  do  wish  your  honours  may  increase. 
Till  you  do  live  to  see  a  son  of  mine 
Offend  you,  and  obey  you,  as  I  did  : 
So  shall  I  live  to  speak  my  father's  words : 
"  Happy  am  I,  that  have  a  man  so  bold 
That  dares  do  justice  on  my  proper  son ; 
And  no  less  happy,  having  such  a  son, 
That  would  deliver  up  his  gi'eatness  so, 

Into  the  hand  of  justice" ^You  committed  me ; 

For  which  I  do  commit  into  your  hand 

Th'  unstain'd  sword  that  you  have  us'd  to  bear ; 

"With  this  remembrance,  that  you  use  the  same 

With  a  like  bold,  just,  and  impartial  spirit, 

As  you  have  done  'gainst  me.    There  ia  my  \i?:liv^. 

You  shall  be  as  a  father  to  my  youth : 
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My  YOioe  shall  sound  as  yon  do  prompt  mine  ear; 
And  I  will  stoop  and  humble  my  intents 
To  your  well-practis'd,  wise  directions. 


Yin ^R02ffiE:O*S  DESCRIFTION  OF  AIT  AFOTHECABT. 

0  BfiscHLEF,  thou  art  swift 

To  enter  in  the  thoughts  of  desperate  men ! 

1  do  remember  an  apothecary. 

And  hereabouts  he  dwells,  whom  late  I  noted 

lu  tatter'd  weeds,  with  overwhelming  brows. 

Culling  of  simples ;  meagre  were  his  looks. 

Sharp  misery  had  worn  him  to  the  bones: 

And  in  his  needy  shop  a  tortoise  hung. 

An  alligator  stufiTd,  and  other  skins 

Of  ill-shaped  fishes  ;  and  about  his  shelves 

A  beggarly  account  of  empty  boxes, 

Green  earthen  pots,  bladders,  and  musty  seeds, 

Kemnants  of  packthread,  and  old  cakes  of  roses. 

Were  thinly  scattered  to  make  up  a  show. 

Koting  this  penury,  to  myself  I  said, 

An*  if  a  man  did  need  a  poison  now. 

Whose  sale  is  present  death  in  Mantua, 

Here  lives  a  caitiff  wretch  would  sell  it  him. 

Oh,  this  same  thought  did  but  foreirun  my  need ; 

And  this  same  needy  man  must  sell  It  me. 

As  I  remember,  this  should  be  the  house  : 

Being  holiday,  the  beggar's  shop  is  shut. 


IX ^THB  WORLD  COMPABED  TO  A  STAGE. 

All  the  world's  a  stage ; 
And  all  the  men  and  women,  merely  players : 
They  have  their  exits  and  their  entrances ; 
And  one  man,  in  his  time,  plays  many  parts. 
His  acta  beVn^  seNea  ^.^es. — At  first,  the  tsfast. 
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And,  then,  the  whining  school-bot,  with  his  satchel. 
And  shining  morning  face,  creeping,  like  snail, 

Unwillingly  to  scho<^ And,  then,  the  i^over  ; 

Sighing  like  furnace ;  with  a  woeM  ballad, 

^lade  to  his  mistress'  e7ebrow.-^Then»  the  soldixb  ; 

Full  of  strange  oaths,  and  bearded  like  the  pard; 

Jealous  in  honour ;  sudden  and  quick  in  quarrel ; 

Seeking  the  bubble  reputation 

£yen  in  the  cannon's  month. — ^And  then  the  justice  ; 

In  fair  round  belly,  with  good  capon  lin'd ; 

With  eyes  severe,  and  beard  of  formiJ  cut ;  * 

Full  of  wise  saws  and  modem  instances : 

And  so  he  plays  his  part. — The  sixth  age  shifts 

Into  the  lean  and  slipper'd  pantai<oon  ; 

With  spectacles  on  nose,  and  pouch  on  side ; 

His  youthful  hose,  well  sav'd,  a  world  too  wide 

For  his  shrunk  shanks ;  and  his  big  manly  voice 

Turning  again  towards  childish  treble,  pipes 

And  whistles  in  his  sound. — Last  scene  of  all. 

That  ends  this  strange  eventful  history, 

Is  SECOND  CHTLDisHNESs,  and  mere  oblivion ; 

Sans  teeth,  sans  ejea^  sans  taste,  sans  every  thing. 


JC. ORLANDO  AND  ADAM. 

OrZon.— Who's  there  ? 

Adam, — ^What,  my  young  master !  Oh,  my  gentle  master  I 
Oh,  my  sweet  master  I  Oh,  you  memory 
Of  old  Sir  Rowland !    Why,  what  makes  you  here  ? 
Why  are  you  virtuous?  why  do  people  love  you? 
And  wherefore  are  you  gentle,  strong,  and  valiant  ? 
Why  would  you  be  so  fond  to  overcome 
The  bony  prizer  of  the  hum'rous  Duke  ? 
Your  praise  is  come  too  quickly  home  before  'joVx. 
Know  you  not,  master,  to  some  kind  o£  mftn 
Their  graces  serve  them  but  as  eneimea? 


I 


i 
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No  more  do  jours :  your  yirtues,  gentle  master. 
Are  sanctified  and  holy  traitors  to  you. 
Oh,  what  a  world  is  this,  when  what  is  comely 
Envenoms  him  that  bears  it  1 

Orlan ^Why,  what's  the  matter  ? 

Adam, — Oh,  unhappy  youth, 
Come  not  within  these  doors ;  within  this  roof 
The  enemy  of  all  your  graces  lives : 
Your  brother  (no ;  no  brother ;  yet  the  son ; 
Yet  not  the  son ;  I  will  not  call  him  son. 
Of  him  I  was  about  to  call  his  father) 
Hath  heard  your  praises,  and  this  night  he  means 
To  bum  the  lodging  where  you  used  to  lie. 
And  you  within  it;  if  he  fail  of  that, 
He  will  have  other  means  to  cut  you  off. 
I  overheard  him  and  his  practices : 
This  is  no  place,  this  house  is  but  a  butchery ; 
Abhor  it,  fear  it,  do  not  enter  it. 

Orlan. — ^Why,  whither,  Adam,  wouldst  thou  have  me  go? 

Adam No  matter  whither,  so  you  come  not  here. 

Orlan What,  wouldst  thou  have  me  go  and  beg  my  food? 

Or  with  a  base  and  boist'rous  sword  enforce 
A  thievish  livinor  on  the  common  road  ? 
This  must  I  do,  or  know  not  what  to  do  : 
Yet  this  I  will  not  do,  do  how  I  can ; 
I  rather  will  subject  me  to  the  malice 
Of  a  diverted  blood  and  bloody  brother. 

Adam But  do  not  so ;  I  have  five  hundred  crowns, 

The  thrifty  hire  I  sav'd  under  your  father, 
AVliich  I  did  store  to  be  my  foster-nurse, 
A\'licn  service  should  in  my  old  limbs  lie  lame, 
7\nd  unregarded  age  in  comers  thrown: 
Take  that ;  and  He  that  doth  the  ravens  feed. 
Yea,  providently  caters  for  the  sparrow. 
Be  comfort  to  my  ciweV    "HL^t^  \^  \)aa  %<i\d\ 
•All  this  I  gWe  you,  \ft\.  mft\>^  ^^\a  ^ys^w 
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Though  I  look  old,  yet  I  am  strong  and  lusty ; 
For  in  my  youth  I  never  did  apply 
Hot  and  rebellious  liquors  in  my  blood ; 
Kor  did  I  with  unbashiul  forehead  woo 
The  means  of  weakness  and  debility ; 
Therefore  my  age  is  as  a  lusty  winter, 
Frosty,  but  kindly ;  let  me  go  with  you ; 
I'll  do  the  service  of  a  younger  man 
In  all  your  business  and  necessities. 

Orlan — O I  good  old  man,  how  well  in  thee  appears 
The  constant  service  of  the  antique  world. 
When  service  sweat  for  duty,  not  for  meed ! 
Thou  art  not  for  the  fashion  of  these  times. 
Where  none  will  sweat,  but  for  promotion ; 
And,  having  that,  do  choke  their  service  up 
Ev*n  with  the  having :  'tis  not  so  with  thee  ; 
But,  poor  old  man,  thou  prun'st  a  rotten  tree. 
That  cannot  so  much  as  a  blossom  yield 
In  lieu  of  all  thy  pains  and  husbandry. 
But  come  thy  ways,  we'll  go  along  together, 
And  ere  we  have  thy  youthful  wages  spent. 
We'll  light  upon  some  settled  low  content. 

Adam, — Master,  go  on  and  I  will  follow  thee 
To  the  last  gasp  with  truth  and  loyalty. 


ZI. — ^RICHMOl^D  ENCOURAGING  HIS  S0LDIEB8. 

Thus  far  into  the  bowels  of  the  land 
Have  we  inarched  on  without  impediment. 
Richard,  the  bloody  and  devouring  boar,* 
Whose  ravenous  appetite  has  spoiled  your  fields, 
Laid  this  rich  country  waste,  and  rudely  cropped 
Its  ripened  hopes  of  fair  posterity. 
Is  now  even  in  the  centre  of  the  isle. 
Thrice  is  he  armed  who  hath  his  quarrel  ^M%t  *, 


'  Id  tUoMion  to  the  badge  of  Richard,  'which  -hiba  ^  iKW«  Bwxt, 
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And  he  but  naked,  thougli  locked  up  in  steel. 

Whose  conscience  with  injustice  is  corrupted : 

The  very  weight  of  Richard's  guilt  shall  vanish. him-. 

Then,  let  us  on,  my  friends,  and  boldly  face  him ! 

In  peace,  there's  nothing  so  becomes  a  man 

As  mild  behaviour  and  humanity ; 

But,  when  the  blast  of  war  blows  in  our  ears. 

Let  us  be  tigers  in  our  fierce  deportment 

For  me,  the  ransom  of  my  bold  attempt 

Shall  be— this  body  on  the  earth*s  cold  face ; 

But,  if  we  thrive,  the  glory  of  the  action 

The  meanest  soldier  here  shall  share  his  part  of. 

Advance  your  standards,  draw  your  willing  swordo, 

Sound  drums  and  trumpets  boldly  and  cheerfully ; 

The  word's — "  St.  George,  Richmond,  and  Victory !" 


PROMISCUOUS  PIECES. 

I. — HOTSPUR   BEADING   A   liBTTBR. 

"  But,  for  mice  own  part,  my  lord,  I  could  be  well  contented 
to  be  there,  in  respect  of  the  love  I  bear  your  house."  He 
could  be  contented  to  be  there !  Why  b  he  not,  then  7  "In 
respect  of  the  love  he  bears  our  house."  He  shows  in  this, 
he  loves  his  own  bam  better  than  he  loves  our  house  I  Let 
me  see  some  more.  **  The  purpose  you  undertake  is  dange- 
rous." Why,  that's  certain,  'tis  dangerous  to  take  a  cold,  to 
sleep,  to  drink ;  but  I  tell  you,  my  lord  fool,  out  of  this  nettle, 
danger,  we  pluck  this  flower,  safety.  "  The  purpose  you 
undertake  is  dangerous ;  the  friends  you  have  named,  un- 
certcun ;  the  time  itself,  unsorted ;  and  your  whole  plot  too 
light,  for  the  counterpoise  of  so  great  an  oppositioH."  Say 
you  so,  say  you  so  ?  I  say  unto  you  again,  you  axe  a  shal- 
low cowardly  hind,  and  you  lie.  What  a  lackbrain  is  this ! 
Our  plot  is  a  good  i^lot  «&  ever  was  laid ;  our  Mends  true 
d  constant ;  a  gooCi  t^\o^,  ^oo^^\ciA^,*xv\^\^  ^  <!:&?;;Acta- 
-n ;  on  exceUent  i^\ot,  xct^  %oq^^^«^^^  ^^^>mxik^s«^v 
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«pirited  rogue  tliis  is  I  Why,  my  Lord  of  York  commends 
the  plot,  and  the  general  course  of  the  action.  By  this  hand, 
if  I  were  now  by  this  rascal,  I  could  brain  him  with  his  lady's 
fan.  Is  there  not  my  father,  my  uncle,  and  myself?  Lord 
Edmund  Mortimer,  my  Lord  of  York,  and  Owen  Glendower  ? 
Is  there  not,  besides,  the  Douglas  ?  Have  I  not  all  their 
letters  to  meet  me  in  arms  by  the  ninth  of  next  month  ?  and 
are  there  not  some  of  them  set  forward  already  ?  What  a 
pagan  rascal  is  this  ?  an  infidel  1 — Ha !  you  shall  see  now, 
in  very  sincerity  of  fear  and  cold  heart,  will  he  to  the  King, 
and  lay  open  all  our  proceedings.  Oh !  I  could  divide  myself, 
and  go  to  buffets,  for  moving  such  a  dish  of  skim-milk  with 
so  honourable  an  action.  Hang  him  I  let  him  tell  the  King. 
We  are  prepared,  I  will  set  forward  to-night. 


II ON  CRITICISM. 

And  how  did  Garrick  speak  the  soliloquy  last  night  ?  Oh, 
against  all  rule,  my  lord — most  ungrammatically  !  Betwixt 
the  substantive  and  the  adjective,  which  should  agree  together 
in  number,  case,  and  gender,  he  made  a  breach  thus stop- 
ping as  if  the  point  wanted  settling ;  and  betwixt  the  nomi- 
native case,  which  your  lordship  knows  should  govern  the 
verb,  he  suspended  his  voice  in  the  epilogue  a  dozen  times, 
three  seconds  and  three-fifths,  by  a  stop-watch,  my  lord, 
each  time.    Admirable  grammarian  I 

But  in  suspending  his  voice,  was  the  sense  suspended  like- 
wise ?  did  no  expression  of  attitude  or  countenance  fill  up 
the  chasm  ?  Was  the  eye  silent  ?  Did  you  narrowly  look  ?  I 
looked  only  at  the  stop-watch,  my  lord.    Excellent  observer  I 

And  what  of  this  new  book  the  whole  world  makes  such  a 
rout  about  ?  Oh,  'tis  out  of  all  plumb,  my  lord — quite  an 
irregular  thing ;  not  one  of  the  angles  at  the  four  comers 
was  a  right  angle.  I  had  my  rule  and  compasses,  &c.,  my 
lord,  in  my  pocket.     Excellent  critic  \ 

And  for  the  epic  poem  your  lordsliip  "bid  ina\oc^  ^\»  %  w^'tt. 
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taking  the  length^breadth,  height,  and  depth  of  it,  and  trying 
them  at  home  upon  an  exact  scale  of  Bossu's,  'tis  out,  mj- 
lord,  in  every  one  of  its  dimensions.    Admirable  connoisseur ! 

And  did  you  step  in,  to  look  at  the  grand  picture  in  your 
way  back?  Tis  a  melancholy  daubl  my  lord;  not  one 
principle  of  the  pyramid  in  any  one  group  I  and  what  a  price ! 
for  there  is  nothing  of  the  colouring  of  Titian,  the  expression 
of  Rubens,  the  grace  of  Raphael,  the  purity  of  Dominichino, 
the  corregiescity  of  Corregio,  the  learning  of  the  Poussins, 
the  airs  of  Guide,  the  taste  of  the  Carrachis,  or  the  grand 
contour  of  Angelo. 

Grant  me  patience,  just  heaven !  Of  all  the  cants  which 
are  canted  in  this  canting  world — ^though  the  cant  of  hypo- 
crisy may  be  the  worst,  the  cant  of  criticism  is  the  most 
tormenting  I 

I  would  go  fifty  miles  on  foot  to  kiss  the  hand  of  that  man, 
whose  generous  heart  will  give  up  the  reins  of  his  imagina- 
tion into  his  author's  hands,  be  pleased  he  knows  not  why, 
and  cares  not  wherefore. 


k 


lU. — LIBEBTT  AKD  SLAVEBT. 

Disguise  thyself  as  thou  wilt,  still,  Slavery !  still  thou  art  a 
bitter  draught ;  and  though  thousands  in  all  ages  have  been 
made  to  drink  of  thee,  thou  art  no  less  bitter  on  that  account. 
It  is  thou.  Liberty !  thrice  sweet  and  gracious  goddess,  whom 
all  in  public  or  in  private  worship,  whose  taste  is  grateful 

and  ever  will  be  so,  till  Nature  herself  shall  change No 

tint  of  words  can  spot  thy  snowy  mantle,  or  chemic  power 

turn  thy  sceptre  into  iron with  thee  to  smile  upon  him  as 

be  eats  his  crust  the  swain  is  happier  than  his  monarch,  from 
whose  court  thou  art  exiled.  Gracious  Heaven  I  grant  me 
but  health,  thou  great  Bestower  of  it,  and  give  me  but  this 
fair  goddess  as  my  companion;  and  shower  down  thy 
mitres,  if  it  seems  good  unto  thy  divine  providence,  upon 
those  hBads  wbioV  ax^  aOQ^ai^t^ioT  >i}Kv&\xi« 
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Pursuing  these  ideas,  I  sat  down  close  by  my  table,  and 
leaning  my  head  upon  my  hand,  I  began  to  figure  to  myself 
the  miseries  of  confinement.  I  was  in  a  right  frame  for  it, 
and  so  I  gave  full  scope  to  my  imagination. 

I  was  going  to  begin  with  the  miUions  of  my,  fellow- 
creatures  bom  to  no  inheritance  but  slavery ;  but  finding, 
however  afiecting  the  picture  was,  that  I  could  not  bring  it 
near  me,  and  that  the  multitude  of  sad  groups  in  it  did  but 
distract  me 

I  took  a  single  captive,  and  having  first  shut  him  up  in 
his  dungeon,  I  then  looked  through  the  twilight  of  his  grated 
door  to  take  his  picture. 

I  beheld  his  body  half  wasted  away  with  long  expectation 
and  confinement,  and  felt  what  kind  of  sickness  of  the  heart 
it  was  which  arises  from  hope  deferred.  Upon  looking 
nearer  I  saw  him  pale  and  feverish:  in  thirty  years  the 
western  breeze  had  not  once  fanned  his  blood — ^he  had  seen  no 
sun,  no  moon,  in  all  that  time — nor  had  the  voice  of  friend 
or  kinsman  breathed  through  his  lattice.     His  children 

But  here  my  heart  began  to  bleed — and  I  was  forced  to 
go  on  with  another  part  of  the  portrait. 

He  was  sitting  upon  the  ground  upon  a  little  straw,  in  the 
farthest  corner  of  his  dungeon,  which  was  alternately  his 
chair  and  bed ;  a  little  calendar  of  small  sticks  was  laid  at 
the  head,  notched  all  over  with  the  dismal  days  and  nights 
he  had  passed  there — he  had  one  of  those  little  sticks  in  his 
hand,  and  with  a  rusty  nail  he  was  etching  another  day  of 
misery  to  add  to  the  heap.  As  I  darkened  the  little  light 
he  had,  he  lifted  up  a  hopeless  eye  towards  the  door,  then 
cast  it  down — shook  his  head,  and  went  on  with  his  work  of 
afiiiction.  I  heard  his  chains  upon  his  legs  as  he  turned  his 
body  to  lay  his  little  stick  upon  the  bundle — He  gave  a  deep 
sigh — ^I  saw  the  iron  enter  into  his  soul — ^I  burst  into  tears — 
I  could  not  sustain  the  picture  of  confinement  which  my 
fancy  bad  drawn. 
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IT — Burke's  eulooium  on  Howard. 

I  CANNOT  name  tliis  gendeman  without  remarking  that  his 
labours  and  writings  have  done  much  to  open  the  eyes  and 
hearts  of  mankind.  He  has  visited  all  Europe, — not  to 
survey  the  sumptuousness  of  palaces,  or  the  stateliness  of 
temples ;  not  to  make  accurate  measurements  of  the  lemaiDS 
of  ancient  grandeur ;  or  to  form  a  scale  of  the  curiosity  of 
modem  art ;  not  to  collect  medals,  or  collate  manuscripts— 
but  to  dive  into  the  depths  of  dungeons ;  to  plunge  into  the 
infections  of  hospitals ;  to  survey  the  mansions  of  sorrow  and 
pain ;  to  take  the  gauge  and  dimendons  of  misery,  depres- 
sion, and  contempt;  to  remember  the  forgotten,  to  aUend 
to  the  neglected,  to  visit  the  forsaken,  and  to  compare  and 
collate  the  distresses  of  all  men  in  all  countries,  ^s  plan  is 
original ;  and  it  is  as  full  of  genius  as  it  is  of  humanity.  It 
was  a  voyage  of  discovery ,  a  circumnavigation  of  charity. 
Already  the  benefit  of  his  labour  is  felt  more  or  less  in  every 
country :  I  hope  he  will  anticipate  his  final  reward,  by  seeing 
all  its  efiects  faily  realized  in  his  own.  He  will  receive,  not 
by  retail,  but  in  gross,  the  reward  of  those  who  visit  the 
prisoner;  and  he  has  so  forestalled  and  monopolized  this 
branch  of  charity,  that  there  will  be,  I  trust,  little  room  to 
merit  bv  such  acts  of  benevolence  hereafter. 


y. — HENBT  THB  FOURTH'S  SOLILOQUY  ON  SLEEP. 

How  many  thousands  of  my  poorest  subjects 

Are  at  this  hour  asleep  1     O  gentle  Sleep  I 

Nature's  soft  nurse !  how  have  I  frighted  thee. 

That  thou  no  more  wilt  weigh  my  eyelids  down 

And  steep  my  senses  in  forgetfulness  ? 

Why  rather.  Sleep,  liest  thou  in  smoky  cribs, 

Upon  uneasy  pallets  stretching  thee; 

And  hush'd  with  buzzing  night-flies  to  thy  slumber, 

Than  in  t\ie  pettass^^  ^^-kb^qcc^  ^1\3w^  ^^a.t^ 
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Under  the  canopies  of  costly  state. 

And  lull'd  ivith  sounds  of  sweetest  melody  ? 

O  thou  dull  god !  why  ILest  thou  with  the  vile 

In  loathsome  beds,  and  leav'st  the  kingly  couch 

A  watch-case  or  a  common  larum  bell  ? 

Wilt  thou,  upon  the  high  and  giddy  mast. 

Seal  up  the  ship-boy's  eyes,  and  rock  his  brains 

In  cradle  of  the  rude  imperious  surge ; 

And,  in  the  visitation  of  the  winds. 

Who  take  the  ruffian  billows  by  the  top. 

Curling  their  monstrous  heads,  and  hanging  them 

With  deafening  clamours  in  the  slippery  shrouds. 

That,  with  the  hurly.  Death  itself  awakes  ? 

Canst  thou,  O  partial  Sleep !  give  thy  repose 

To  the  wet  sea-boy  in  an  hour  so  rude  ? 

And,  in  the  calmest  and  the  stillest  night. 

With  all  appliances  and  means  to  boot. 

Deny  it  to  a  king  ?    Then,  happy  lowly  clown  I — 

Uneasy  lies  the  head  that  wears  a  crown. 


VI ON  LIFE  AND  DEATH. 

Duke. — ^Reason  thus  with  life, — 

If  I  do  lose  thee,  I  do  lose  a  thing 

That  none  but  fools  would  keep :  a  breath  thou  art, 

(Servile  to  all  the  skiey  influences,) 

That  dost  this  habitation,  where  thou  keep'st. 

Hourly  afflict :  merely  thou  art  death's  fool ; 

For  him  thou  labour'st  by  thy  flight  to  shun, 

And  yet  run'st  tow'rd  him  still.    Thou  art  not  noble ; 

'For  all  the  accommodations,  that  thou  bear'st, 

Are  nursed  by  baseness :  thou'rt  by  no  means  valiant ; 

For  thou  dost  fear  the  sofl  and  tender  fork 

Of  a  poor  worm.    Thy  best  of  rest  is  sleep. 

And  that  thou  ofb  provok'st ;  yet  grossly  i)&aix'%\i 

Thjr  death,  which  is  no  more.     Tho\i*it  iio\>  \)[i>{%^  \ 
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For  thou  exist'st  on  many  a  thousand  gr^s, 
That  issue  out  of  dust.    Happy  thou  art  not ; 
For  what  thou  hast  not,  still  thou  striy*st  to  get, 
And  what  thou  hast,  forget'st.    Thou  art  not  certain 
For  thy  complexion  shifts  to  strange  effects, 
Afler  the  moon.    If  thou  art  rich  thou'rt  poor ; 
For  like  an  ass,  whose  back  with  ingots  bows. 
Thou  bear'st  thy  heavy  riches  but  a  journey ; 
And  death  unloads  thee.     Friend  thou  hast  none ; 
For  thy  own  bowels,  which  do  call  thee  sire  ; 
The  mere  effusion  of  thy  proper  loins, 
Do  curse  the  gout,  serpigo,  and  the  rheum. 
For  ending  thee  no  sooner.  Thou  hast  nor  youth  nor 
But  as  it  were  an  after  dinner's  sleep. 
Dreaming  on  both :  for  all  thy  blessed  youth 
Becomes  as  aged,  and  doth  beg  the  alms 
Of  palsied  eld  ;  and  when  thou'rt  old  and  rich. 
Thou  hast  neither  heat,  affection,  limb,  nor  beauty. 
To  make  thy  riches  pleasant.    What's  yet  in  this, 
That  bears  the  name  of  life  ?  Yet  in  this  life 
Lie  hid  more  thousand  deaths ;  yet  death  we  fear. 
That  makes  these  odds  all  even. 

Isabella, — Oh,  I  do  fear  thee,  Claudio ;  and  I  qua 
Lest  thou  a  feverous  life  shouldst  entertain. 
And  six  or  seven  winters  more  respect 
Than  a  perpetual  honour.    Dar*st  thou  die? 
The  sense  of  death  is  most  in  apprehension ; 
And  the  poor  beetle,  that  we  tread  upon. 
In  corporal  sufferance  finds  a  pang  as  great, 
As  when  a  giant  dies. 

Claud. — ^Ay,  but  to  die,  and  go  we  know  not  whei 
To  He  in  cold  obstruction,  and  to  rot: 
This  sensible  warm  motion  to  become 
A  kneaded  clod ;  and  the  delighted  spirit 
To  bathe  m  toy  ^Qod%,  ot  t^  reside 
In  tbriUiag  re^oiia  o^  VjKis2fc-TWa^Vv»\ 
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To  be  imprisoned  in  the  viewless  winds, 
And  blown  with  restless  violence  round  about 
The  pendent  world :  or  to  be  worse  than  worst 
Of  those,  that  lawless  and  uncertain  thoughts 
Imagine  howling  1  'tis  too  horrible  I 
The  weariest  and  most  loathed  worldly  life. 
That  age,  ache,  penury,  and  imprisonment, 
Can  lay  on  nature,  is  a  paradise 
To  what  we  fear  of  death. 


VII MARIE  ANTOINETTE. 

"fy  is  now  sixteen  or  seventeen  years  since  I  saw  the  Queen 
of  France,  then  the  dauphiness,  at  Versailles ;  and  surely 
never  lighted  on  this  orb,  which  she  hardly  seemed  to  touch, 
a  more  delightful  vision.  I  saw  her  just  above  the  horizon, 
decorating  and  cheering  the  elevated  sphere  she  just  began 
to  move  in, — glittering  like  the  moming-star,  full  of  life, 
and  splendour,  and  joy.  Oh  I  what  a  revolution  I  and  what 
a  heart  must  I  have,  to  contemplate  without  emotion  that 
elevation  and  that  fall  I  Little  did  I  dream  when  she  added 
titles  of  veneration  to  those  of  enthusiastic,  distant,  respect- 
ful love,  that  she  should  ever  be  obliged  to  carry  the  sharp 
antidote  against  disgrace  concealed  in  that  bosom ;  little  did 
I  dream  that  I  should  have  lived  to  see  such  disasters  fallen 
upon  her  in  a  nation  of  gallant  men,  in  a  nation  of  men  of 
honour  and  of  cavaliers.  I  thought  ten  thousand  swords 
must  have  leaped  from  their  scabbards  to  avenge  even  a 
look  that  threatened  her  with  insult.  But  the  age  of 
chivalry  is  gone.  That  of  sophisters,  economists,  and  cal- 
culators has  succeeded ;  and  the  glory  of  Europe  is  extin- 
guished for  ever.  Never,  never  more  shall  we  behold  that 
generous  loyalty  to  rank  and  sex,  that  proud  submission, 
that  dignified  obedience,  that  subordination  of  the  heart, 
which  kept  alive,  even  in  servitude  itself,  the  spirit  of  an 
exalted  freedom.     The  unbought  graxi^  oi  Vi^'^^  ^Joa  0^<^'»:^ 
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defence  of  nations,  the  nitrae  of  manly  sentiment  and  heroic 
enterprise  is  gone  I  It  is  gone*  that  sensibility  of  principle, 
that  chastity  of  honour,  which  felt  a  stain  like  a  wound, 
which  inspired  courage  whilst  it  mitigated  ferocity,  which 
ennobled  whatever  it  touched,  and  under  which  Yice  itself 
lost  half  its  evil,  by  losing  aU  its  grossness. 


VIII LIVINO  TO  one's  SBUPk 

What  I  mean  by  living  to  one's  self  is,  living  in  the  world, 
as  in  it,  not  of  it ;  it  is  as  if  no  one  knew  there  was  such  a 
person,  and  you  wished  no  one  to  know  it :  it  is  to  be  a  silent 
spectator  of  the  mighty  scene  of  things,  not  an  object  ot 
attention  or  curiosity  in  it ;  to  take  a  thoughtful,  anzions 
interest  in  what  is  passing  in  the  world,  but  not  to  feel  the 
slightest  inclination  to  make  or  meddle  with  it.     It  is  sndi 
a  life  as  a  pure  spirit  might  be  supposed  to  lead,  and 
such  an  interest  as  it  might  take  in  the  afihirs  of  men>- 
calm,  contemplative,  passive,  distant,  touched  with  pity 
for  their  sorrows,  smiling  at  their  follies  without  bitter- 
ness, sharing  their  afiections,  but  not  troubled  by  their 
passions,  not  seeking  their  notice,  nor  once  dreamed  of  by 
them.    He  who  lives  wisely  to  himself  and  to  his  own  heart, 
looks  at  the  busy  world  through  the  loopholes  of  retreat, 
and  does  not  want  to  mingle  in  the  firay.     "  He  hears  the 
tumult  and  is  still."    He  is  not  able  to  mend  it,  nor  willing 
to  mar  it.    He  sees  enough  in  the  universe  to  interest  him, 
without  putting  himself  forward  to  try  what  he  can  do  to  fix 
the  eyes  of  the  universe  upon  him.    Vain  the  attempt  1    He 
reads  the  clouds,  he  looks  at  the  stars,  he  watches  the  return 
of  the  seasons,  the  falling  leaves  of  autumn,  the  perfumed 
breath  of  spring,  starts  with  delight  at  the  note  of  a  thrush 
in  a  copse  near  him,  sits  by  the  fire,  listens  to  the  moaning 
of  the  wind,  pores  upon  a  book,  or  discourses  the  freezing 
hours  away,  or  me\ts  do^im.  hours  to  minutes  in  pleasing 
thout^ht.    All  thia  ^\iWfe  \»  '^a  Xakea-^!^  ^^  ^-^Josst  ^issssi!??,. 
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forgetting  himself.  He  relishes  an  author's  style,  without 
thinking  of  tnming  author.  He  is  fond  of  looking  at  a  print 
£rom  an  old  picture  in  the  room,  without  teasing  himself  to 
copy  it.  He  does  not  firet  himself  to  death  with  trying  to 
he  what  he  is  not,  or  to  do  what  he  cannot.  He  hardly 
Imows  what  he  is  capahle  of,  and  is  not  in  the  least  con- 
cerned, whether  he  shall  ever  make  a  figure  in  the  world. 
He  looks  out  of  himself  at  the  wide  extended  prospect  of 
nature,  and  takes  an  interest  beyond  his  narrow  pretensions 
in  general  humanity.  He  is  free  as  air,  and  independent  as 
the  wind.  Woe  be  to  him  when  he  first  begins  to  think 
what  others  say  of  him.  While  a  man  is  contented  with 
himself  and  his  own  resources,  all  is  well.  When  he  imder- 
takes  to  play  a  part  on  the  stage,  and  to  persuade  the  world 
to  think  more  about  him  than  they  do  about  themselves,  he 
is  got  into  a  track  where  he  will  find  nothing  but  briers  and 
thorns,  vexation  and  disappointment. 


IX. — MERCY. 

The  quality  of  mercy  is  not  strain'd ; 

It  droppeth,  as  the  gentle  rain  from  heav'n 

Upon  the  place  beneath.     It  is  twice  blessed ; 

It  blesseth  him  that  gives,  and  him  that  takes. 

'Tis  mightiest  in  the  mightiest;  it  becomes 

The  throned  monarch  better  than  his  crown : 

His  sceptre  shows  the  force  of  temporal  pow'r, 

The  attribute  to  awe,  and  majesty, 

"Wherein  doth  sit  the  dread  and  fear  of  kings  j 

But  mercy  is  above  this  sceptred  sway. 

It  is  enthroned  in  the  hearts  of  kings ; 

It  is  an  attribute  to  God  himself; 

And  earthly  power  doth  then  show  likest  God's, 

When  mercy  seasons  justice. — ^We  do  pray  for  mercy; 

And  that  same  prayer  doth  teach  wa  aSl 

2o  render  the  deeds  of  mercy. 


i 
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X ^DESCBIFTION  OF  QUEEN  MAB. 

Oh,  then  I  see  Queen  Mab  hath  been  with  yoo. 

She  is  the  fairies'  midwife ;  and  she  comes 

In  shape  no  bigger  than  an  agate-stone 

On  the  fore-finger  of  an  alderman. 

Drawn  by  a  team  of  little  atomies. 

Athwart  men's  noses  as  they  lie  asleep : 

Her  waggon-spokes  made  of  long  spinners*  legs ; 

The  cover,  of  the  wings  of  grasshoppers ; 

The  traces,  of  the  smallest  spider's  web ; 

The  collars,  of  the  moonshine's  wat'ry  beams ; 

Her  whip  of  cricket's  bone ;  the  lash  of  film : 

Her  waggoner  a  small  gray-coated  gnat. 

Not  half  so  big  as  a  romid  little  worm, 

Prick'd  from  the  lazy  finger  of  a  maid. 

Her  chariot  is  an  empty  hazel-nut. 

Made  by  the  joiner  squirrel,  or  old  grub. 

Time  out  of  mind  the  fairies*  coachmakers. 

And  in  this  state  she  gallops,  night  by  night, 

Through  lovers*  brains,  and  then  they  dream  of  love: 

On  courtiers*  knees,  that  dream  on  court'sies  straight: 

O'er  doctors*  fingers,  who  straight  dream  on  fees : 

O'er  ladies'  lips,  who  straight  on  kisses  dream. 

Sometimes  she  gallops  o'er  a  lawyer's  nose. 

And  then  dreams  he  of  smelling  out  a  suit : 

And  sometimes  comes  she  with  a  tithe-pig's  tail, 

Tickling  the  parson  as  he  lies  asleep, 

Then  dreams  he  of  another  benefice. 

Sometimes  she  driveth  o'er  a  soldier's  neck. 

And  then  he  dreams  of  cutting  foreign  throats. 

Of  breaches,  ambuscadoes,  Spanish  blades. 

Of  healths  five  fathoms  deep ;  and  then  anon 

Drums  in  his  ears,  at  which  he  starts  and  wakes ; 

And  being  tkvxa  fe\^\.^^,  «^^^x?i  ^i.  "^T«."^er  or  two. 

And  Bleeps  aga^ 
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XI PROLOGUE  TO  THE  TRAGEDY  Or  CATO. 

To  wake  the  soul  by  tender  strokes  of  art, 

To  raise  the  genius,  and  to  mend  the  heart ; 

To  make  mankind  in  conscious  virtue  bold. 

Live  o*er  each  scene,  and  be  what  they  behold . 

For  this  the  Tragic  Muse  first  trod  tha  stage. 

Commanding  tears  to  stream  through  every  age : 

Tyrants  no  more  their  savage  nature  kept. 

And  foes  to  virtue  wondered  how  they  wept. 

Our  author  shuns  by  vulgar  themes  to  move 

The  hero's  glory,  or  the  virgin's  love : 

In  pitying  love  we  but  our  weakness  show. 

And  wild  ambition  well  deserves  its  woe. 

Here  tears  shall  flow  from  a  more  generous  cause. 

Such  tears  as  patriots  shed  for  dying  laws : 

He  bids  your  breast  with  ancient  ardours  rise. 

And  calls  forth  Koman  drops  from  British  eyes. 

Virtue  confess'd  in  human  shape  he  draws. 

What  Plato  thought,  and  god-like  Cato  was : 

No  common  object  to  your  sight  displays. 

But  what  with  pleasure  heav'n  itself  surveys, 

A  brave  man  struggling  in  the  storms  of  fate. 

And  greatly  falling  with  a  falling  state  1 

While  Cato  gives  his  little  senate  laws, 

What  bosom  beats  not  in  his  country's  cause  ? 

Who  sees  him  act,  but  envies  every  deed  ? 

Who  hears  him  groan  and  does  not  wish  to  bleed  ? 

Ev'n  when  proud  Caesar  'midst  triumphal  cars. 

The  spoils  of  nations,  and  the  pomp  of  wars. 

Ignobly  vain  and  impotently  great, 

Show'd  Borne  her  Gate's  figure  drawn  in  state ; 

As  her  dead  father's  rev'rend  image  pass'd 

The  pomp  was  darken'd,  and  the  day  o'ercast ; 

The  triumph  ceas'd,— -tears  gush'd  froxsi  evcr^  e^^\ 

Tbe  world's  great  victor  pass'd  \inheed^\)7  \ 
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Her  last  good  man  dejected  Rome  ador'd. 
And  honour*d  Caesar*s«  less  than  Cato*s  sword. 

Britons  1  attend !     Be  worth  like  this  approved ; 
And  show  you  have  the  virtue  to  be  mov'd. 
With  honest  scorn  the  first  fam'd  Cato  view'd 
Kome  learning  arts  from  Greece,  whom  she  sahdued: 
Our  scene  precariously  subsists  too  long 
On  French  translation,  and  Italian  song. 
Dare  to  have  sense  yourselves :  assert  the  stage: 
Be  justly  warm'd  with  your  own  native  rage. 
Such  plays  alone  should  please  a  British  ear, 
As  Cato's  self  had  not  disdain'd  to  hear. 


xn cato's  soliloqut. 

It  must  be  so — Plato,  thou  reason'st  well  I 

Else,  whence  this  pleasing  hope,  this  fond  desire, 

This  longing  after  immortality  ? 

Or  whence  this  secret  dread,  and  inward  horror, 

Of  falling  into  nought  ?     Why  shrinks  the  soul 

Back  on  herself,  and  startles  at  destruction  ? 

*Tis  the  Divinity  that  stirs  within  us : 

*Tis  Heav'n  itself  that  points  out  an  hereafter. 

And  intimates — ^Etemity  to  man. 

Eternity  I  thou  pleasing — dreadftil  thought  I 

Through  what  variety  of  untried  being. 

Through  what  new  scenes  and  changes  must  we  pass! 

The  wide,  th'  unbounded  prospect  lies  before  me ; 

But  shadows,  clouds,  and  darkness  rest  upon  it. 

Here  will  I  hold.     If  there's  a  Pow*r  above  us, 

(And  that  there  is,  all  Nature  cries  aloud 

Through  all  her  works).  He  most  delight  in  virtue ; 

And  that  which  He  delights  in  must  be  happy 

But  when?  or  where ?  This  world — ^was  made  for  Csestf. 

Pm  weary  of  conjectures — this  must  end  them 

Vl.ovjxwg  Vx*  hxsnd  <m  his  sward^ 
Thus  ami  ^o\]^i\5  wtd!^»   ^i  ^«aa^^\A\s&fc, 
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My  bane,  and  antidote  are  both  before  me. 
This — ^in  a  moment,  brings  me  to  an  end ; 
But  this — ^informs  me  I  shall  never  die. 
The  sonl,  secured  in  her  existence,  smiles 
At  the  drawn  dagger,  and  defies  its  point. — 
The  stars  shall  fade  away,  the  sun  himself 
Grow  dim  with  age,  and  nature  sink  in  years ; 
But  thou  shalt  flourish  in  immortal  youth. 
Unhurt  amidst  the  war  of  elements. 
The  wreck  of  matter,  and  the  crush  of  worlds ! 


Zm ^n.  P£NSEBOSO. 

Hence,  vain  deluding  joys. 

The  brood  of  folly,  without  father  bred ! 
How  little  you  bested. 

Or  fill  the  fixed  mind  with  all  your  toys ! 
Dwell  in  some  idle  brain. 
And  fancies  fond  with  gaudy  shapes  possess. 
As  thick  and  nimiberless 

As  the  gay  motes  that  people  the  sunbeams, 
Or  likest  hovering  dreams. 
The  fickle  pensioners  of  Morpheus'  train. 
But  hail,  thou  goddess,  sage  and  holy. 
Hail,  divinest  Melancholy ! 
Whose  saintly  visage  is  too  bright 
To  hit  the  sense  of  himian  sight, 
And  therefore  to  our  weaker  view, 
O'erlaid  with  black,  staid  Wisdom's  hue ; 
Black,  but  such  as  in  esteem, 
Prince  Memnon's  sister  might  beseem. 
Come,  pensive  nun,  devout  and  pure, 
Sober,  steadfast,  and  demure. 
All  in  a  robe  of  darkest  grain, 
Flowing  with  majestic  train. 
And  sable  stole  of  cyprus  Jawn, , 
Over  tbjr  decent  shoulders  drawn. 

21  Qr^ 
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Come,  but  keep  ihj  wonted  state, 

With  even  step,  and  musing  gait. 

And  looks  commercing  with  the  skies, 

Thy  rapt  soul  sitting  in  thine  eyes : 

There,  held  in  holy  passion  still. 

Forget  thyself  to  marble,  till 

With  a  sad  leaden  downward  cast. 

Thou  fix  them  on  the  earth  as  fast ; 

And  join  with  thee  calm  Peace  and  Quiet, 

Spare  Fast,  that  ofl  with  gods  doth  diet. 

And  hears  the  Muses  in  a  ring 

Aye  round  about  Joye*s  altar  sing : 

And  add  to  these  retired  Leisure, 

That  in  trim  gardens  takes  his  pleasure. 

But  first,  and  chiefest,  with  thee  bring 

Him  that  yon  soars  on  golden  wing. 

Guiding  the  fiery-wheeled  throne. 

The  cherub  Contemplation : 

And  the  mute  Silence  hist  along, 

*Less  Philomel  will  deign  a  song. 

In  her  sweetest,  saddest  plight, 

Smoothing  the  rugged  brow  of  night. 

While  Cynthia  checks  her  dragon  yoke. 

Gently  o*er  the  accustom*d  oak : 

Sweet  bird,  that  shunn'st  the  noise  of  folly. 

Most  musical,  most  melancholv ! 

Thee,  chauntress,  oft  the^woods  among, 

I  woo  to  hear  thy  evening  song: 

And  missing  thee,  I  walk  unseen 

On  the  dry  smooth-shayen  green. 

To  behold  the  wand'ring  moon. 

Riding  near  her  highest  noon, 

Like  one  that  had  been  led  astray 

Through  the  heaven's  wide  pathless  way ; 

And  o^  as  v^\i«c\ifc^  iSafc\«kV^ 
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Oft  on  a  plat  of  rising  ground, 

I  hear  the  far-off  curfew  sound, 

Over  some  wide-water'd  shore. 

Swinging  slow  with  sullen  roar : 

Or  if  the  air  will  not  permit, 

Some  still  removed  place  will  fit, 

Where  glowing  embers  through  the  room. 

Teach  light  to  counterfeit  a  gloom ; 

Far  from  all  resort  of  mirth, 

Save  the  cricket  on  the  hearth, 

Or  the  bellman's  drowsy  charm. 

To  bless  the  doors  from  nightly  harm. 

Or  let  my  lamp  at  midnight  hour 
Be  seen  on  some  high  lonely  tow'r. 
Where  I  may  oft  out- watch  the  Bear, 
With  thrice-great  Hermes,  or  unsphere 
The  spirit  of  Plato,  to  unfold 
What  worlds,  or  what  vast  regions  hold 
The  immortal  mind  that  hath  iarsook. 
Her  mansion  in  this  fleshly  nook : 
And  of  those  demons  that  are  found 
In  fire,  air,  flood,  or^under  ground^ 
Whose  power  hath  a  ixuQ  consent 
With  planet,  or  with  element. 

Sometimes  let  gorgeous  Tragedy 
In  sceptred  pall  come  swe^ing  by. 
Presenting  Thebes'  or  Pelops'  line. 
Or  else  the  tale  of  Troy  divine ; 
Or  what  (though  rare)  a£  later  age. 
Ennobled  hath  the  buskin'd  stage. 

But,  O  sad  virgin,  that  thy  power 
Might  raise  Musseus  fixMn  his  bower  I 
Or  bid  the  soul  of  Orpheus  sing 
Such  notes  as,  warbled  to  the  string. 
Drew  iron  tears  down  Pluto's  diock. 
And  made  beU.  grant  wliat  loire  djL<i  ««^\ 
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Or  call  up  him  that  left  half  told 

The  story  of  Cambuscan  bold — 

•         ••         ••••• 

And  if  aught  else  great  bards  beside 
In  sage  and  solemn  tunes  have  sung, 
Of  tourneys,  and  of  trophies  hung. 
Of  forests,  and  enchantments  drear, 
Where  more  is  meant  than  meets  the  ear. 

Thus,  Night,  oft  see  me  in  thy  pale  career. 
Till  civil-suited  Mom  appear. 
And  when  the  sun  begins  to  fling 
His  flaring  beams,  me,  goddess,  bring 
To  arched  walks  of  twilight  groves. 
And  shadows  brown  that  Sylvan  loves. 
Of  pine  or  monumental  oak. 
Where  the  rude  axe  with  heaved  stroke 
Was  never  heard  the  nymphs  to  daunt. 
Or  fright  them  from  their  halloVd  haunt. 
There  in  dose  covert  by  some  brook. 
Where  no  profaner  eye  may  look. 
Hide  me  from  day's  garish  eye. 
While  the  bee  with^oney'd  thigh, 
That  at  her  flow'ry  work  doth  sing. 
And  the  waters  murmuring. 
With  such  concert  as  they  keep, 
Entice  the  dewy-feather'd  sleep ; 
And  let  some  strange  mysterious  dream. 
Wave  at  his  wings  in  aery  stream 
Of  lively  portraiture  display*d. 
Softly  on  my  eyefids  laid; 
And  as  I  wake  sweet  music  breathe 
Above,  about,  or  tmdemeath. 
Sent  by  some  spirit  to  mortals  good. 
Or  th'  unseen  Grenius  of  the  wood. 

But  Ibt  my  ^M!&  i&^  Ti€^^sc  taaL 
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And  love  the  high-embowed  roof, 

With  antique  pillars  massy  proof. 

And  storied  windows  richly  dight, 

Casting  a  dim  religious  light : 

There  let  the  pealing  organ  blow, 

To  the  full-voic'd  choir  below. 

In  service  high  and  anthems  clear. 

As  may  with  sweetness,  through  mine  ear, 

Dissolve  me  into  ecstasies. 

And  bring  all  Heav'n  before  mine  eyes. 

And  may  at  last  my  weary  age 
Find  out  the  peaceful  hermitage. 
The  hairy  gown  and  mossy  cell, 
Where  I  may  sit  and  rightly  spell 
Of  ev*ry  star  that  heav'n  doth  show. 
And  ev'ry  herb  that  sips  the  dew  ; 
Till  old  experience  do  attain 
To  something  like  prophetic  strain. 
These  pleasures,  Melancholt,  give, 
And  I  with  thee  will  choose  to  live. 


XIV. — li' ALLEGRO. 

Hence,  loathed  Melancholy, 

Of  Cerberus  and  blackest  midnight  born. 

In  Stygian  cave  forlorn, 

'Mongst  horrid  shapes  and  shrieks  and  sights  unholy  ! 

Find  out  some  uncouth  cell. 

Where  brooding  darkness  spreads  his  jealous  wings. 
And  the  night  raven  sings ; 
There  under  ebon  shades,  and  low-brow*d  rocks. 
As  ragged  as  thy  locks. 

In  dark  Cimmerian  desert  ever  dwell. 

But  come,  thou  goddess,  fair  and  free. 
In  heav*n  yclep'd  Euphrosyne, 

And  by  men,  heart-easing  Mirth,  . 

Whom  lovely  Venus  at  a  birth,  ] 
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With  two  sister  Graces  more 
To  ivy-crowned  Bacchus  bore. 

Haste  thee,  I^ymph,  and  bring  with  thee^ 
Jest  and  youthfdl  Jollity, 
Quips,  and  cranks,  and  wanton  wiles, 
Nods,  and  becks,  and  wreathed  smiles^ 
Such  as  hang  on  Hebe's  cheek. 
And  love  to  live  in  dimples  rieek ; 
Sport  that  wrinkled  Care  derides. 
And  Laughter  holding  both  his  sides. 
Come,  and  trip  it  as  you  go 
On  the  light  fantastic  toe, 
And  in  thy  right  hand  lead  with  thee 
The  mountain  nymph,  sweet  Liberty; 
And,  if  I  give  thee  honour  due. 
Mirth,  admit  me  of  thy  crew. 
To  live  with  her  and  liye  with  thee» 
Li  unreproved  pleasures  free : 
To  hear  the  lark  begin  his  flight. 
And  singing  startle  the  dull  night. 
From  his  watch-tower  in  the  skies, 
Till  the  dappled  dawn  doth  rise ; 
Then  to  come,  in  spite  of  sorrow, 
And  at  my  window  bid  good-morrow. 
Through  the  sweetbrier,  or  the  vine. 
Or  the  twisted  eglantine : 
While  the  cock  with  lively  din 
Scatters  the  rear  of  darkness  thin. 
And  to  the  stack,  or  the  barn-door. 
Stoutly  struts  his  dames  before : 
Oft  listening  how  the  hounds  and  h(»>n 
Cheerly  rouse  the  slumb'ring  morn, 
From  the  side  of  some  hoar  hill, 
Through  the  high  wood  echoing  shrill : 
Some  time  walking  not  unseen 
By  hedge-row  cSbsts^  oT\S^ck^»&  ^^ssa^ 


I 
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Bight  against  the  eastern  gate. 
Where  the  great  sun  begins  his  state, 
Kob'd  in  flames,  and  amber  light, 
The  clouds  in  thousand  liveries  dight; 
While  the  ploughman  near  at  hand. 
Whistles  o'er  the  fuirow'd  land. 
And  the  milkmaid  singeth  blithe. 
And  the  mower  whets  his  scythe. 
And  every  shepherd  tells  his  tale 
Under  the  hawthorn  in  the  dale. 

Straight  mine  eye  hath  caught  new  pleasures. 
Whilst  the  landscape  round  it  measures- 
Russet  lawns,  and  fallows  gray. 
Where  the  nibbling  flocks  do  stray ; 
Mountains,  on  whose  barren  breast. 
The  labouring  clouds  do  often  rest ; 
Meadows  trim  with  daisies  pied. 
Shallow  brooks,  and  rivers  wide : 
Towers  and  battlements  it  sees, 
Bosom'd  high  in  tufted  trees. 
Where  perhaps  some  beauty  lies. 
The  Cynosure  of  neighbouring  eyes. 
Hard  by,  a  cottage  chimney  smokes. 
From  betwixt  two  aged  oaks. 
Where  Corydon  and  Thyrsis  met. 
Are  at  their  savoury  dinner  set. 
Of  herbs,  and  other  country  messes. 
Which  the  neat-handed  Phillis  dresses ; 
And  then  in  haste  her  bower  ^e  leaves. 
With  Thestylis  to  bind  the  sheaves; 
Or  if  the  earlier  season  lead 
To  the  tann'd  haycock  in  the  mead. 

Sometimes  with  secure  delight 
The  upland  hamlets  will  invite, 
When  the  merry  beUs  ring  Toaxid« 
And  tbejooand  rebecs  sound 
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To  many  a  youth  and  many  a  maidt 
Dancing  in  the  cheqaer*d  shade ; 
And  young  and  old  oome  forth  to  play 
On  a  sunshine  holiday. 
Till  the  live-long  daylight  fail ; 
Then  to  the  spicy  nut-brown  ale. 
With  stories  told  of  many  a  feat. 
How  ffury  Mab  the  junkets  ate ; 
She  was  pinch'd,  and  pull'd,  she  said. 
And  he  by  friar's  lantern  led ; 
Tells  how  the  drudging  goblin  sweat 
To  earn  his  cream-bowl  duly  set. 
When  in  one  night,  ere  glimpse  of  mom. 
His  shadowy  flail  hath  thresh'd  the  com. 
That  ten  day  labourers  could  not  end ; 
Then  lies  him  down  the  lubber  flend. 
And  stretch'd  out  all  the  chimney's  length. 
Basks  at  the  fire  his  hairy  strength ; 
And  crop-full  out  of  doors  he  fiings. 
Ere  liie  first  cock  his  matin  rings. 
Thus  done  the  tales,  to  bed  they  creep. 
By  whispering  winds  soon  lull'd  to  sleep. 

Tow'red  cities  please  us  then. 
And  the  busy  hum  of  men. 
Where  throngs  of  knights  and  barons  bold 
In  weeds  of  peace  high  triumphs  hold. 
With  store  of  ladies,  whose  bright  eyes 
Rain  influence,  and  judge  the  prize 
Of  wit,  or  arms,  while  both  contend 
To  win  her  grace,  whom  all  commend. 
There  let  Hymen  oft  appear 
In  saffiron  robe  with  taper  dear. 
And  pomp,  and  feast,  and  revelry. 
With  mask  and  antique  pageantry; 
Such  6\g\itA  «a  70ut\i^\ilT^Qeta  dream. 
On  Bummet  evea  "Vs^  VawsiXft^  ^Xroaasu 
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Then  to  the  well-trod  stage  anon. 

If  Jonson's  learned  sock  be  on, 

Or  sweetest  Shakspeare,  Fancy's  child, 

Warble  his  native  wood-notes  wild. 

And  ever  against  eating  cares 

Lap  me  in  soft  Lydian  airs, 

Married  to  immortal  verse. 

Such  as  the  melting  soul  may  pierce. 

In  notes  with  many  a  winding  bout 

Of  linked  sweetness  long  drawn  out, 

With  wanton  heed,  and  giddy  cunning. 

The  melting  voice  through  mazes  running, 

Untwisting  all  the  chains  that  tie 

The  hidden  soul  of  harmony ; 

That  Orpheus'  self  may  heave  his  head 

From  golden  slumber  on  a  bed 

Of  heap*d  Elysian  flowers,  and  hear 

Such  strains  as  would  have  won  the  ear 

Of  Pluto,  to  have  quite  set  free 

His  half-regain'd  Eurydice. 

These  deh'ghts  if  thou  canst  give, 
MntTH,  with  thee  I  mean  to  live. 


XV. — Alexander's  feast. 


*TwA8  at  the  royal  feast  for  Persia  won 
By  Philip's  warlike  son^^ 
Aloft,  in  awful  state. 
The  god-like  hero  sat 
On  his  imperial  throne. 

His  valiant  peers  were  plac'd  around, 
Their  brows  with  roses  and  with  myrtle  bound : 

So  should  desert  in  arms  be  crown'd. 
The  lovely  Thais,  by  his  side, 
Sat  like  a  blooming  eastern  \>Ti^e, 
In  £ower  of  youth  and  beauty* a  "^iVQka-—  ^ 
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Happy,  happy,  happy  pairl 

None  but  the  brave. 

None  .but  the  braye. 

None  but  the  brave  deserves  the  fair. 

Timotheus,  placed  on  high 
Amid  the  tuneful  choir. 

With  flying  fingers  touch'd  the  lyre ; 
The  trembling  notes  ascend  the  sky 

And  heavenly  joys  inspire. — 

The  listening  crowd  admire  the  lofty  sound : 
A  present  deity !  they  shout  around ! 
A  present  deity  I  the  vaulted  roofs  rebound. — 

With  ravish'd  ears 

The  monarch  hears, 

Assumes  the  god, 

Aflects  to  nod, 
And  seems  to  shake  the  spheres. 

The  praise  of  Bacchus,  then,  the  sweet  musician  sung, 

Of  Bacchus,  ever  fair  and  ever  young  I 
The  jolly  god  in  triumph  comes ! 

Sound  the  trumpets !  beat  the  drums ! 
riush'd  with  a  purple  grace. 

He  shows  his  honest  face. 
Now  give  the  hautboys  breath  I  he  comes  I  he  comes ! 
Bacchus  ever  fair  and  young. 
Drinking  joys  did  first  ordain ; 

Bacchus*  blessings  are  a  treasure ; 

Drinking  is  the  soldier's  pleasure : 

Rich  the  treasure ; 

Sweet  the  pleasure ; 

Sweet  is  pleasure  after  pain. 

Sooth'd  with  the  sound,  the  king  grew  vain ; 
Fought  all  bi8\)att\BS  o'cc  %jgKfli% 
And  thrice  he  routed  «\\\3Sls  fc^,«oA^fitsns5fcV^itfis«  ^Qa&'Sas 
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Tlie  master  saw  the  madness  rise ; 
His  glowing  cheeks,  his  ardent  eyes ; 
And,  while  he  heav*n  and  earth  defied— 
Changed  his  hand  and  checked  his  pride. 
He  chose  a  monmftd  muse. 
Soft  pity  to  infuse : 
He  sung  Darius,  great  and  good, 
By  too  severe  a  fate, 
FaU'n  !  faU'n  I  faU*n  I  faU'n ! 
Fall'n  from  his  high  estate. 
And  weltering  in  his  blood  I 
Deserted  at  his  utmost  need 
By  those  his  former  bounty  fed. 
On  the  bare  earth  exposed  he  lies. 
With  not  a  friend  to  close  his  eyes  I 

With  downcast  look  the  joyless  victor  sat, 
Revolving,  in  his  alter'd  soul. 

The  various  turns  of  fate  below  ; 
And,  now  and  then,  a  sigh  he  stole, 
And  tears  began  to  flow ! 

The  nughty  master  smiPd,  to  see 
That  love  was  in  the  next  degree ; 
Twas  but  a  kindred  sound  to  move ; 
For  pity  melts  the  mind  to  love. 

SofHy  sweet,  in  Lydian  measures. 

Soon  he  sooth'd  his  soul  to  pleasures. 

War,  he  sung,  is  toil  and  trouble ; 

Honour  but  an  empty  bubble  ; 
Never  ending,  still  beginning. 

Fighting  still,  and  still  destroying. 

If  the  world  be  worth  thy  winning. 

Think,  oh,  think  it  worth  enjoying ! 
•  ••■•* 

Tlie  many  rend  the  skies  withloud  «l^^«cws.^\ 
So  love  was  crown *d ;  but  music  'wou  \)afe  c«»>m». 
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Kow,  ftrike  the  golden  Ijie  Jignn! 
A  louder  jet,  and  jei  a  loader  stzain! 
Break  his  bands  of  sleep  asonder. 
And  ronse  him,  like  a  rattling  peal  of  thimdcr  I 
Harkl  harki  the  hfcnrid  sound 
Has  rais'd  up  his  head. 
As  awak'd  firmn  the  dead ; 
And  amaz'd  he  stares  around* 


Revenge!  reyenge!  Timothens 
See  the  furies  arise ! 
See  the  snakes  thai  they  rear. 
How  they  hiss  in  their  hair. 
And  the  sparkles  that  flash  fix>m  their  eyes  1 
Behold  a  ghastly  band. 
Each  a  torch  in  his  hand  I 
These  are  Grecian  ghosts,  that  in  battle  were  slain, 
And,  unburied,  remain 
Inglorious  on  the  plain  I 
Give  the  vengeance  due 
To  the  valiant  crew  1 
Behold  I  how  they  toss  their  torches  on  high. 
How  they  point  to  the  Persian  abodes. 
And  glitt'ring  temples  of  their  hostile  gods  1 
The  princes  applaud  with  a  furious  joy ; 
And  the  king  seiz'd  a  flambeau,  witii  zeal  to  destroy ; 
Thais  led  the  way, 
To  light  him  to  his  prey ; 
And,  like  another  Helen,  fired  another  Troy  1 

Thus,  long  ago. 

Ere  heaving  bellows  leam*d  to  blow. 
While  organs  yet  were  mute ; 
Tlmotheus,  to  his  breathing  flute 
And  aoMndixiw  ly:^^ 
Could  sweYl  \kyQ  ao\]^.  to  t?jj^^— ^Ti\a2wS^^  ^Sx  $^\s5&. 
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« 

At  last,  divine  Cecilia  came, 

Inven tress  of  the  vocal  frame. 
The  sweet  enthusiast  from  her  sacred  store, 

Enlarged  the  former  narrow  bounds. 

And  added  length  to  solemn  sounds. 
With  nature's  mother  wit,  and  arts  unknown  before. 

Let  old  Timotheus  yield  the  prize. 
Or  both  divide  the  crown : 

He  rais'd  a  mortal  to  the  skies ; 
She  drew  an  angel  down ! 


XYI ^EXTRACTS  FROM  GRATIS  BARD. 

"  Ruin  seize  thee,  ruthless'  King  I 

Confusion  on  thy  banners  wait  I 

Though  fann'd  by  conquests  crimson  wing. 

They  mock  the  air  with  idle  state ! 

Helm  nor  hauberk's  twisted  mall. 

Nor  even  thy  virtues,  tyrant  1  shall  avail 

To  save  thy  secret  soul  from  nightly  fears. 

From  Cambria's  curse,  from  Cambria's  tears  I" 

Such  were  the  sounds  that  o'er  the  crested  pride 

Of  the  first  Edward  scatter'd  wild  dismay. 

As  down  the  steep  of  Snowdon's  shaggy  side 

He  wound  with  toUsome  march  his  long  array. 

Stout  Gloucester  stood  aghast  in  speechless  trance : 

To  arms  I  cried  Mortimer,  and  couch'dhis  quivering  lance. 

On  a  rock,  whose  haughty  brow 
Frowns  o'er  old  Conway's  foaming  flood. 
Robed  in  the  sable  garb  of  woe. 
With  haggard  eyes  the  poet  stood; 
(Loose  his  beard  and  hoary  hair 
Stsream'dy  like  a  meteor,  to  the  troubled  air;^ 

*It  waa  a  common  tradition  in  Wales,  tYia.^  "EA'^im^\.  «A«i^  ^ 
jBards  to  be  put  to  death.     On  that  tradiUon  ^bia  Vi^  Sa  iw  ^  "^^ 
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And  with  a  master's  hand  and  prophet's  fire 
Struck  the  deep  sorrows  of  his  Ijre — 
"  Dear  lost  companions  of  my  tuneful  art. 
Dear  as  the  light  that  visits  these  sad' eyes. 
Dear  as  the  ruddy  drops  that  warm  my  heart. 
Ye  died  amidst  your  dying  country's  cries  1 — 

"  Ko  more  I  weep.    They  do  not  sleep ; 
On  yonder  cliffs,  a  grisly  band, 
I  see  them  sit !  they  linger  yet. 
Avengers  of  their  native  land ; 
With  me  in  dreadful  harmony  they  join. 
And  weave  with  bloody  hand  the  tissue  of  thy  line. 

"  •  "Weave  the  warp,  and  weave  the  wooC 
The  winding  sheet  of  Edward's  race; 
Give  ample  room  and  verge  enough 
The  characters  of  hell  to  trace. 
Mark  the  year,  and  mark  the  night, 
When  Severn  shall  re-echo  with  affright 
The  shrieks  of  death  through  Berkley's  roof  that  ring; 
Shrieks*  of  an  agonizing  king ! — 

"  *  Mighty  victor,  mighty  lord,* 
Low  on  his  funeral  couch  he  lies ! 
No  pitying  heart,  no  eye  afford 
A  tear  to  grace  his  obsequies. 
Is  the  sable  warrior  fled  ? 
Thy  son  is  gone.     He  rests  among  the  dead. 
The  swarm  that  in  thy  noontide  beam  were  bom  ? 
Gone  to  salute  the  rising  mom. 
Fair  laughs  the  mom,"  and  soft  the  zephyr  blows. 
While,  proudly  riding  o'er  the  azure  realm. 
In  gallant  trim  the  gilded  vessel  goes ; 
Youth  on  the  prow,  and  pleasure  at  the  hehn ; 
Kegardless  of  the  sweeping  whirlwind's  sway. 
That,  hush'd  in  grim  repose,  expects  his  evening  prey* 

1  In  allusion  to  the  mnrder  of  Ed-^raxd  II.    '  Death  of  Edwaid  III. 
'  In  ftiloBioii  to  tho  ana^icivoxiA  coxatQ.«iiKi«m.«i^  oH'^vScAa^'V^L^^Tvv^.. 
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'*  Fond  impious  man !  think'st  thou  yon  sanguine  cloud, 
Raised  by  thy  breath,  has  quench'd  the  orb  of  day  ? 
To-morrow  he  repairs  the  golden  flood, 
And  warms  the  nations  with  redoubled  ray. 
Enough  for  me :  with  joy  I  see 
The  different  doom  our  fates  assign, 
Be  thine  Despair,  and  sceptred  Care  j 
To  triumph  and  to  die  are  mine." 
He  spoke ;  and,  headlong  from  the  mountsdn's  height. 
Deep  in  the  roaring  tide  he  plunged  to  endless  night. 


XVn. ELEGY  WRITTEN  IN  A  COUNTRY  CHURCHYARD. 

The  curfew  tolls  the  knell  of  parting  day ; 

The  lowing  herd  winds  slowly  o'er  the  lea ; 
The  ploughman  homeward  plods  his  weary  way. 

And  leaves  the  world  to  darkness — and  to  me. 

Now  fades  the  glimmering  landscape  on  the  sight, 
And  all  the  air  a  solemn  stillness  holds ; 

Save  where  the  beetle  wheels  his  droning  flight, 
And  drowsy  tinklings  lull  the  distant  folds ; 

Save  that,  from  yonder  ivy-mantled  tow'r. 
The  moping  owl  does  to  the  moon  complain 

Of  such,  as  wandering  near  her  secret  bow'r. 
Molest  her  ancient,  solitary  reign. 

Beneath  these  rugged  elms,  that  yew-tree*8  shade. 
Where  heaves  the  turf  in  many  a  mould'ring  heap. 

Each  in  his  narrow  cell  for  ever  laid. 
The  rude  forefathers  of  the  hamlet  sleep  ^ 

The  breezy  call  of  incense-breathing  nc^om. 

The  swallow  twitt'ring  from  her  straw-built  shed^ 
The  cock's  shrill  clarion,  or  the  ecliomg\iOTxi, 
No  more  shall  rouse  them  from  tWir  \oyi\y  ^ic,^ 

9.1* 
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For  them  no  more  the  blazing  heartk  shall  buni^ 
Or  busy  housewife  ply  her  e'v^ening.care ; 

No  children  run  to  lisp  their  sire's  return. 
Or  climb  his  knees  the  envied  kiss  to  share. 

OA;  did  the  harvest  to  their  sickle  yield ; 

Their  furrow  oft  the  stubborn  glebe  has  broke : 
How  jocund  did  they  drive  their  team  afield  I 

How  bow'd  the  woods  beneath  their  sturdy  sin 

Let  not  Ambition  mock  their  useful  toil. 
Their  homely  joys,  and  destiny  obscure; 

Nor  Grandeur  hear  with  a  disdainful  smile. 
The  short  and  simple  annals  of  the  poor. 

The  boast  of  heraldry,  the  pomp  of  pow >, 
And  all  that  beauty,  all  that  wealth,  e'^  gave. 

Await,  alike,  the  inevitable  hour : 

The  paths  of  glory  lead — ^but  to  the  grave. 

Kor  you,  ye  proud,  impute  to  these  the  fault, 
If  mem'ry  o'er  their  tomb  no  trophies  raise. 

Where,  through  the  long-drawn  aisle  and  fretted  • 
The  pealing  anthem  swells  the  note  of  praise : 

Can  storied  urn  or  animated  bust 

Back  to  its  mansion  call  the  fleeting  breath  ? 

Can  honour's  voice  provoke  the  silent  dust. 
Or  flatt'ry  soothe  the  dull  cold  ear  of  death  ? 

Perhaps  in  this  neglected  spot  is  laid 

Some  heart  once  pregnant  with  celestial  fire ; 

Hands,  that  the  rod  of  empire  might  have  sway'd, 
Or  wak'd-  to  ecstasy  the  living  lyre ; 

But  Knowledge  to  their  eyes  her  ample  page, 

llich  with  the  spoils  of  time,  did  ne'er  UDroU 
Chill  penury  Te\it^?>€  vi  >iWvx  \:ks:J\:\<i  ^^^^ 
i  And  froze  t\vft  ^e.\i\aN.  cvs.rcea\»  ofl  \K\^  ^-kSl^ 
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Full  many  a  gcm*of  purest  ray  serene 
The  dark  unfalbom'd  caves  of  ocean  bear ; 

Full  many  a  flow'r  is  born  to  blush  unseen. 
And  waste  Its  sweetness  on  the  desert  air. 

Some  village  Hampden,  that  with  dauntless  breast 

The  little  tjTant  of  his  Gelds  withstood ; 
Some  mute  inglorious  Milton  here  may  rest ; 

Some  Cromwell,  guiltless  of  his  country's  blood. 

Th'  applause  of  listening  senates  to  command, 

The  threats  of  pain  and  ruin  to  despise, 
To  scatter  plenty  o'er  a  smiling  land, 

And  read  their  history  in  a  nation's  eyes, 

Their  lot  forbade :  nor  circumscrib'd  alone 

Their  growing  virtues,  but  their  crimes  confined ; 

Forbade  to  wade  through  slaughter  to  a  throne, 
And  shut  the  gates  of  mercy  on  mankind ; 

The  struggling  pangs  of  conscious  truth  to  hide : 
To  quench  the  blushes  of  ingenuous  shame ; 

Or  heap  the  shrine  of  luxury  and  pride, 
With  incense  kindled  at  the  muse's  flame. 

Far  from  the  madding  crowd's  ignoble  strife, 
(Their  sober  wishes  never  learn'd  to  strayO 

Along  the  cool  scquesterd  vale  of  life 
They  kept  the  noiseless  tenor  of  their  way. 

Yet  even  these  bones  from  insult  to  protect, 

Some  frail  memorial  still  erected  nigh. 
With  uncouth  rhymes  and  shapeless  sculpture  decked, 

Implores  the  passing  tribute  of  a  sigh. 

Their  name,  their  years,  spcll'd  by  th*  unlettered  muse« 

The  place  of  fame  and  elegy  supply ; 
And  many  a  holy  text  around  sbc  strewn. 

That  teach  the  rustic  moralist  to  Oiic. 
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For  who,  to  dumb  forgetfUnesi  a  pref. 
This  pleasmg  anxioos  being  e'er  reaigii'd. 

Left  the  warm  precincts  of  the  dieerfbl  dar. 
Nor  cast  one  loi^ing  lingering  look  behind? 

On  some  fond  breast  the  parting  sool  relies. 
Some  pioos  drops  the  dosing  eye  reqoires; 

Er'n  firom  the  tomb  the  yoioe  of  Natore  cries, 
Ev'n  in  our  ashes  live  their  wonted  fires. 

For  thee,  who,  mindful  of  th'  nnhononr*d  dead. 
Dost  in  these  lines  their  arUess  tale  relate ; 

If  chance,  by  lonely  contemplation  led. 
Some  kindred  spirit  shall  inquire  thy  fate. 

Haply  some  hoary-headed  swain  may  say — 
"  Oft  haye  we  seen  him  at  the  peep  of  dawn» 

Brushing,  with  hasty  steps,  the  dews  away. 
To  meet  the  sun  upon  the  upland  lawn. 

"  There,  at  the  foot  of  yonder  nodding  beech, 
That  wreathes  its  old  fantastic  roots  so  hiorh. 
His  listless  length  at  noontide  would  he  stretch. 
And  pore  upon  the  brook  that  babbles  by. 

**  Hard  by  yon  wood,  now  smiling  as  in  scorn, 

Mutt'ring  his  wayward  fancies,  he  would  rove ; 
Now  drooping,  woeful,  wan,  like  one  forlorn. 
Or  craz'd  with  care,  or  crossed  in  hopeless  love. 

"  One  mom  I  miss*d  him  on  th*  accustomed  hill. 
Along  the  heath,  and  near  his  favourite  tree ; 
Another  came,  nor  yet  beside  the  rill. 
Nor  up  the  lawn,  nor  at  the  wood  was  he. 

"  The  next,  with  dirges  due,  in  sad  array. 

Slow  through  the  churchyard  path  we  saw  him  borne. 
Approacli,  m^^  ^f^a-^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^'^  ^^^  \\\a  Uy, 
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Here  rests  his  head  upon  the  lap  of  earth, 
A  youth  to  fortune  and  to  fame  unknown ; 

Fair  Science  frown'd  not  on  his  humble  birth. 
And  Melancholy  mark'd  him  for  her  own. 

Large  was  his  bounty,  and  his  soul  sincere, 
Heav'n  did  a  recompense  as  largely  send : 

He  gave  to  misery  all  he  had — a  tear ; 

He  gain'd  from  heav'n  (*twas  all  he  wish*d)  a  friend. 

No  farther  seek  his  merits  to  disclose. 

Or  draw  his  frailties  from  their  dread  abode ; 

(There  they,  alike,  m  trembling  hope  repose,) 
The  bosom  of  his  Father  and  his  God. 


XVIli. — LOCHIEL  8  WARNING. 

Wizard, — Lochiel  1  Lochiel !  beware  of  the  day 
When  the  Lowlands  shall  meet  thee  in  battle  array ! 
For  a  field  of  the  dead  rushes  red  on  my  sight, 
And  the  dans  of  Culloden  are  scattered  in  flight : 
They  rally,  they  bleed,  for  their  kingdom  and  crown ; 
"Woe,  woe  to  the  riders  that  trample  them  down  I 
Proud  Cumberland  prances,  insulting  the  slain. 
And  their  hoof^beaten  bosoms  are  trod  to  the  plain ! — 
But  hark  I  through  the  fast-flashing  hghtning  of  war, 
What  steed  to  the  desert  flies  frantic  and  far  ? 
'TIS  thine,  oh,  Glenullen !  whose  bride  shall  await, 
Like  a  love-lighted  watch-fire,  all  night  at  the  gate.    _ 
A  steed  comes  at  morning :  no  rider  is  there ; 
But  its  bridle  is  red  with  the  sign  of  despair. 
Weep,  Albin !  to  death  and  captivity  led  I 
Oh,  weep  1  but  thy  tears  cannot  number  the  dead : 
For  a  merciless  sword  on  Culloden  shall  "^a:^^ — 
Culloden  1  that  reeks  with  the  blood  oi  \]iQfe\stwj^. 
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Lochiel. — Go,  preach  to  tlif  coward,  thou  dcatb-tcUincsccr! 
Or.  if  gory  CuLloddfTso  dreadful  appear. 
Draw,  dotard,  around  thy  old,  wavering  sight. 
This  mantle,  to  cover  the  phantoms  of  fright. 

Wizard lla!  laugh'st  thou,  Lochiel,  my  vision  to  scorn? 

Proud  bird  of  the  mountain,  thy  plume  shall  be  torn ; 
Say,  rushed  the  bold  eagle  exuliirgly  forth. 
From  his  home  in  the  dark-rolling  clouds  of  the  north? 
Lo!  the  death-shot  of  focmcn  outspceding,  he  rode 
Companionless,  bearing  destruction  abroad  ; 
IJut  down  let  him  stoop  from  his  havoc  on  hii^h. 
Ah  I  home  let  him  speed, — for  the  spoiler  is  nigh. 
A\Tiy  (lames  the  far  summit  ?    AMiy  shoot  to  the  blast 
Those  embers,  like  stars  from  the  firmament  cast  ? 
Tis  the  fire-shower  of  ruin,  all  dreadfully  driven 
From  his  ejTy,  that  beacons  the  darkness  of  heaven. 
Oh,  crested  Lochiel !  the  peerless  in  might. 
Whose  banners  arise  on  the  battlements'  height. 
Heaven's  fire  is  around  thee,  to  blast  and  to  burn ; 
RetiuTi  to  thy  dwelling !  all  lonely,  return ! 
For  the  blackness  of  ashes  shall  mark  where  It  stood, 
And  a  wild  mother  scream  o'er  her  famishing  brood. 

LcchieL — False  Wizard,  avaunt !  I  have  marshalled  my  clan 
Their  swords  are  a  thousand,  their  bosoms  arc  one ! 
They  are  true  to  the  last  of  their  blood  and  theb  breath, 
And  like  reapers  descend  to  the  harvest  of  death. 
Then  welcome  be  Cumberland's  steed  to  the  shock ! 
Let  him  dash  his  proud  foam,  like  a  wave  on  the  rock ! 
But  woe  to  his  kindred,  and  woe  to  his  cause, 
AVhen  Albin  her  claj-more  indignantly  draws  ; 
When  her  bonneted  chieftains  to  victory  crowd, 
Clanranald  the  dauntless,  and  jMoray  the  proud. 

All  plaided  and  plumed  in  their  tartan  array 

Wizard, — Lochiel,  Lochiel !  beware  of  the  day ! 
For,  dark  and  OLes\)a\T\Tvw,  xw^^  ^\^x.\  wxtoj  's.^A, 
But  man  cannot  co\ct  \i\iaX.  CiQii\?^>A>l^^N^^% 
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Tis  the  sunset  of  life  gives  me  mystical  lore. 

And  coming  events  cast  their  shadows  li^ore. 

I  tell  thee,  Culloden's  dread  echoes  shall  ring 

With  the  blood-hounds  that  bark  for  thy  fugitive*  King  J 

Lo !  anointed  by  Heaven  with  the  vials  of  wrath, 

Behold,  where  he  flies  on  his  desolate  path ! 

Now,  in  darkness  and  billows,  he  sweeps  fh>m  my  sight : 

Rise  I  rise !  ye  wild  tempests,  and  cover  his  flight !  * 

'Tis  finished.     Their  thunders  are  hushed  on  the  moors : 

CuUoden  is  lost,  and  my  Country  deplores ! 

But  where  is  the  iron-bound  prisoner  ?    Where  ? 

For  the  red  eye  of  battle  is  shut  in  despair. 

Say,  mounts  he  the  ocean -wave,  banished,  forlorn, 

Like  a  limb  from  his  country  cast  bleeding  and  torn  ? 

Ah,  no  1  for  a  darker  departure  is  near ; 

The  war-drum  is  muffled,  and  black  is  the  bier ; 

His  death-bell  is  tolling !  Oh,  mercy  1  dispel 

Yon  sight,  that  it  freezes  my  spirit  to  tell ! 

Life  flutters  convulsed  in  his  quivering  limbs. 

And  his  blood-streaming  nostril  in  agony  swims  1 

Accursed  be  the  faggots  that  blaze  at  his  feet. 

Where  his  heart  shall  be  thrown,  ere  it  ceases  to  beat. 

With  the  smoke  of  its  ashes  to  poison  the  gale 

Lochiel — Down,  soothless  insulter  1  I  trust  not  the  tale : 
For  never  shall  Albin  a  destiny  meet. 
So  black  with  dishonour,  so  foul  with  retreat. 
Though  my  perishing  ranks  should  be  strewed  in  their  gore. 
Like  ocean-weeds  heaped  on  the  surf-beaten  shore, 
Lochiel,  untainted  by  flight  or  by  chains. 
While  the  kindling  of  life  in  his  bosom  remains, 
Shall  victor  exult,  or  in  death  be  laid  low, 
With  his  back  to  the  field,  and  his  feet  to  the  foe  I 
And,  leaving  in  battle  no  blot  on  his  name. 
Look  proudly  to  Heaven  from  the  death-bed  of  fame. 

1  Prince  Charles,  whom  the  Highlander  oi  l\^\i  div^  x«i%vt^sA%ak*Cc^<svx 
rightful  king,  \ 

I 
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SIX. — ON  8LAYEBT. 


Oh  !  for  a  lodge  in  some  vast  wildemesSi 

Some  boundless  contiguity  of  shade, 

Wbere  rumour  of  oppression  and  deceit. 

Of  unsuccessful  or  successful  war. 

Might  never  reach  me  more !    My  ear  is  pain*d, 

My  soul  is  sick  with  every  day*s  report 

Of  wrong  and  outrage  with  which  earth  is  fill'd. 

There  is  no  flesh  in  man's  obdurate  heart — 

It  does  not  feel  for  man.    That  natural  bond 

Of  brotherhood  is  sever'd  as  the  flax 

That  falls  asunder  at  the  touch  of  Are. 

He  finds  his  fellow  guilty — of  a  skin 

Not  colour'd  like  his  own ;  and,  having  power 

To  enforce  the  wrong,  for  such  a  worthy  cause. 

Dooms  and  devotes  him  as  his  lawful  prey. 

Lands  intersected  by  a  narrow  Mth 

Abhor  each  other.    Mountains  interpos'd 

Make  enemies  of  nations  who  had  else. 

Like  kindred  drops  been  mingled  into  one. 

Thus  man  devotes  his  brother  and  destroys ; 

And,  worse  than  all,  and  most  to  be  deplor*d» 

As  human  nature's  broadest,  foulest  blot. 

Chains  him,  and  tasks  him,  and  exacts  his  sweat 

With  stripes,  that  Mercy,  with  a  bleeding  heart. 

Weeps,  when  she  sees  infli<}ted  on  a  beast. 

Then  what  is  man  ?    And  what  man  seeing  this. 

And  having  human  feelings,  does  not  blush 

And  hang  his  head,  to  think  himself  a  man  ? 

I  would  not  have  a  slave  to  till  my  ground. 

To  carry  me,  to  fan  me  while  I  sleep. 

And  tremble  when  I  wake,  for  all  the  wealth 

That  sinews  bought  and  sold  have  ever  eam'd. 

No :  dear  as  freedom  is,  and  in  my  heart's 

Just  estimation,  -^ptii?^  vOqon^  ^\itvifc^ 
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I  had  much  rather  be  myself  the  slave, 
And  wear  the  bonds  than  fasten  them  on  him. 
We  have  no  slaves  at  home — then  why  abroad  ? 
And  they  themselves,  once  ferried  o'er  the  wave 
That  parts  us,  are  emancipate  and  loos'd. 
Slaves  cannot  breathe  in  England ;  if  their  lungs 
Receive  our  air,  that  moment  they  are  free ; 
'They  touch  our  country,  and  their  shackles  fall  1 
That's  noble,  and  bespeaks  a  nation  proud 
And  jealous  of  the  blessing.     Spread  it  then, 
And  let  it  circulate  through  every  vein 
Of  all  your  empire ;  that,  where  Britain's  power 
Is  felt,  mankind  may  feel  her  mercy  too. 


ZX. — ^TE  MARINERS  OF  £NGI«AND. 

Yb  mariners  of  England  I 

That  guard  our  native  seas ; 
Whose  flag  has  braved  a  thousand  years 

The  battle  and  the  breeze. 
Your  glorious  standard  launch  again 

To  match  another  foe ! 

And  sweep  through  the  deep. 
While  the  stormy  winds  do  blow ; 
While  the  battle  rages  loud  and  long, 
And  the  stormy  winds  do  blow. 

The  spirits  of  yoi^  fathers 

Shall  start  from  every  wave ! 
For  the  deck  it  was  their  field  of  fame. 

And  ocean  was  their  grave; 
Where  Blake  and  mighty  Nelson  fell. 

Your  manly  hearts  shall  glow. 
As  ye  sweep  through  the  deep, 
While  the  stormy  winds  do  blow ; 
While  the  battle  rages  loud  and  lon^^ 
And  the  stormy  winds  do\Ao^. 
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Britannia  needs  no  bulwailc; 
Ko  towers  along  the  steep ; 
Her  march  is  o*er  the  mountiun  waves. 

Her  home  is  on  the  deep. 
With  thunders  from  her  native  oak. 
She  quells  the  flood  below. 
As  they  roar  on  the  shore. 
When  the  stormy  winds  do  blow ; 
When  the  battle  rages  loud  and  lon| 
And  the  stormy  winds  do  blow. 

The  meteor-flag  of  England 

Shall  yet  terrific  bum ; 
Till  danger's  troubled  night  depart. 

And  the  star  of  peace  return. 
Then,  then,  ye  ocean-warriors  I 

Our  song  and  feast  shall  flow 
To  the  fame  of  your  name. 
When  the  storm  has  ceased  to  blow 
When  the  fiery  fight  is  heard  no  mo 
And  the  storm  has  ceased  to  blow. 


XXI ^THB  BATTLE  OF  HOHENUNDEN. 

On  Linden,  when  the  sun  was  low. 
All  bloodless  lay  th'  untrodden  snow ; 
And  dark  as  winter  was  the  flow 
Of  Iser,  rolling  rapidly. 

But  Linden  showed  another  sight. 
When  the  drum  beat  at  dead  of  night, 
Commanding  fires  of  death  to  light 
The  darkness  of  her  scenery ! 

By  torch  and  trumpet  fast  arrayed. 
Each  horseman  drew  Lis  battle-blade ; 
And  fwTiOMa  ever-^  ehaiT^er  neighed. 
To  3om.\iift  ^^aAiviXT^N^xi. 
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Then  shook  the  hills  with  thunder  riven ; 
Then  rushed  the  steed  to  battle  driven ; 
And,,  louder  than  the  bolts  of  heaven, 
Far  flashed  the  red  artillery. 

But  reflder  yet  those  fires  shall  glow 
On  Linden's  hills  of  stained  snow ; 
And  bloodier  yet*fthall  be  the  flow 
Of  Iser,  rolling  rapidly. 

Tis  mom — ^but  scarce  yon  level  sun 
Can  pierce  the  war-cloud  rolling  dun. 
Where  furious  Frank  and  fiery  Hun 
Shout  *mid  their  sulphurous  canopy. 

The  combat  deepens :  On,  ye  brave  1 
Who  rush  to  glory  or  the  grave  I 
Wave,  Munich,  all  thy  banners  wave, 
And  charge  with  all  thy  chivalry  I 

Few,  few  shall  part  where  many  meet  I 
The  snow  shall  be  their  winding-sheet ; 
And  every  turf  beneath  their  feet 
Shall  be  ^  soldier's  sepulchre  1 


XXn. — ^THE  BURIAL  OF  SIB  JOHN  MOOBB. 

Not  a  drum  was  heard — not  a  funeral  note, 
As  his  corse  to  the  ramparts  we  hurried ; 

Not  a  soldier  discharged  his  farewell  shot 
O'er  the  grave  where  our  hero  we  buried. 

We  buried  him  darkly  at  dead  of  night. 
The  sods  with  our  bayonets  turning, 

By  the  struggling  moonbeam's  misty  light. 
And  the  lantern  dimly  bummg. 
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No  Tueless  coffin  enclosed  his  breast ; 

Not  in  sheet,  nor  in  shroud,  iri  woond  him ; 
But  he  lay — ^like  a  warrior  takingUiis  Seat — 

With  his  martial  cloak  around  him. 

Few  and  short  were  the  prayers  we  sdd. 

And  we  spoke  not  a  word  of  sorrow ; 
But  we  steadfastly  gaz'd  on  the  face  of  the  dead. 

And  we  bitterly  thought  of  the  m(»Tow  I 

We  thought,  as  we  hollow'd  his  narrow  bed. 
And  smooth'd  down  his  lonely  pillow. 

That  the  foe  and  the  stranger  would  tread  o'er  his  head, 
And  we  far  away  on  the  billow  I 

Lightly  they'll  talk  of  the  spirit  that's  gone. 
And  o'er  his  cold  ashes  upbraid  him  ; 

But  little  hell  reck,  if  they  let  him  sleep  on 
In  the  grave  where  a  Briton  has  laid  him ! 

But  half  of  our  heavy  task  was  done. 
When  the  bell  toll'd  the  hour  for  retiring; 

And  we  heard  the  distant  and  random  gun. 
That  the  foe  was  sullenly  firing. 

Slowly  and  sadly  we  laid  him  down. 
From  the  field  of  his  fame  &esh  and  gory ; 

We  carv'd  not  a  line — ^we  rais'd  not  a  stone. 
But  we  lefl  him  alone,  with  his  glory ! 


k 


ZXni out  CEUELTT  TO  ARIMAI8. 

I  WOULD  not  enter  on  my  list  of  friends 

(Though  graced  with  polish'd  manners  and  fine  sense, 

Yet  wanting  sensibility)  the  man 

Who  needieaaVy  BeXs  twA.  xt^ti  ^-^cxnxv. 

An  inadvertent  ale^  m«y  ctM^^^i  ^aisa. 
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That  crawls  at  evening  in  the  public  path ; 

But  he  thSit  has  htimanity,  forewam*d, 

Will  step  aside,  «nd  let  the  reptile  live. 

The  creeping  vermin,  loathsome  to  the  sight 

And  charged  with  veaom,  that  intrudes, 

A  visitor  unwelcome,  into  scenes 

Sacred  to  neatness  and  repose,  the  bower, 

The  chamber,  or  the  hall,  may  die : 

A  necessary  act  incurs  no  blame. 

Not  so,  when  held  within  their  proper  bounds. 

And  guiltless  of  ofience,  they  range  the  air. 

Or  take  their  pastime  in  the  spacious  field : 

There  they  are  privileged.    And  he  that  hurts 

Or  harms  them  there  is  guilty  of  a  wrong ; 

Disturbs  th'  economy  of  Nature's  realm. 

Who  when  she  form'd,  design'd  them  an  abode. 

The  sum  is  this :  if  man's  convenience,  health, 

Or  safety  interfere,  his  rights  and  claims 

Are  paramount,  and  must  extinguish  theirs. 

Else  they  are  all — the  meanest  things  that  are. 

As  free  to  live,  and  to  enjoy  that  life, 

As  God  was  free  to  form  them  at  the  first, 

Who  in  his  sov'reign  wisdom  made  them  all. 

Ye,  therefore,  who  love  mercy,  teach  your  sons 

To  love  it  too.    The  spring  time  of  our  years 

Is  soon  dishonour'd  and  defiled,  in  most. 

By  budding  ills,  that  ask  a  prudent  hand 

To  check  them.     But  alas !  none  sooner  shoots. 

If  unrestrjdn'd,  into  luxuriant  growth. 

Than  cruelty,  most  devilish  of  them  all. 

Mercy  to  him  that  shows  it,  is  the  rule 

And  righteous  limitation  of  its  act. 

By  which  Heav'n  moves,  in  pard'ning  guilty  man : 

And  he  that  shows  none,  being  ripe  in  years. 

And  conscious  of  the  outrage  \ie  comTai\a,  M 

Shall  seek  it — and  not  find  it  iu  Ana  tviiiu  ■ 
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ZXIY. — ^THE  COMMON  X.OT. 

Oncb,  in  tlie  flight  if  ages  past^ 

There  lived  a  man — and  who  was  he? 

Mortal!  howe'er  thy  lot  be  cast*' 
That  man  resei^led  thee. 

Unknown  the  region  of  his  birth ; 

The  land  in  which  he  died,  unknown ; 
His  name  has  perish'd  from  the  earth : 

This  truth  survives  alone  ;— 

That  jay,  and  grief,  and  hope,  and  fear. 
Alternate  triumphed  in  his  breast : 

His  bliss  and  woe — a  smile,  a  tear: 
Oblivion  hides  the  rest. 

The  bounding  pidse,  the  languid  limb. 
The  changing  spirits*  rise  and  fall ; 

We  kncMT  that  these  were  felt  by  him. 
For  these  are  felt  by  alL 

He  suffered — ^but  his  pangs  are  o*er ; 

Enjoyed^xbut  his  deh'gbts  are  fled ; 
Had  friends — his  friends  are  now  no  more  ; 

And  foes — ^his  foes  a*^  dead. 

He  loved — ^but  whom  he  loved,  the  grave 
Hath  lost  in  its  unconscious  womb  ; 

Oh,  she  was  fair  t  but  nought  could  save 
Her  beauty  from  the  tomb. 

He  saw — ^whatever  thou  hast  seen ; 

Encountered — all  that  troubles  thee : 
He  was — ^whatever  thou  hast  been ; 

He  is — what  thou  shalt  be  I 

The  rolling  seasons,  day  and  night. 

Sun,  moon,  and  stars,  the  earth  and  main, 

Erewhile  his  portion, — ^life  and  light ; 
To  him  exva\.  "vn  n^mv. 
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Xhe  clouds  and  sunbeams,  o'er  his  eye 
That  once  their  shades  and  glory  threw 

Have  left  in  yonder  silent  sky 
No  vestigp  where  they  flew. 

The  annals  of  the  human  sace, 

Their  ruins,  since  the  world  began. 
Of  him  afford  no  other  trace 

Than  this, — ^there  xjyed  ▲  man  ! 


XXT THE  OCEAir. 

There  is  a  pleasure  in  the  pathless  woods ; 
There  is  a  rapture  on  the  lonely  shore ; 
There  is  society  where  none  intrudes. 
By  the  deep  sea,  and  music  in  its  roar: 
I  love  not  Man  the  less,  but  Nature  more. 
From  these  our  interviews,  in  which  I  steal 
From  all  I  may  be,  or  have  been  before, 
To  mingle  with  the  Universe,  and  feel 
What  I  can  ne'er  express,  yet  cannot  all  conceal. 

Roll  on,  thou  deep  and  dark  blue  ocean — ^roll ! 
Ten  thousand  fleets  sweep  over  thee  in  vain ; 
Man  marks  the  earth  with  ruin — ^his  control 
Stops  with  the  shore ; — upon  the  watery  plain 
The  wrecks  are  all  thy  deed,  nor  doth  remain 
A  shadow  of  man's  ravage,  save  his  own. 
When,  for  a  moment,  like  a  drop  of  rain. 
He  sinks  into  thy  depths  with  bubbling  groan, 
Without  a  grave,  unknell'd,  uncoffin'd,  and  unknown. 

His  steps  are  not  upon  thy  paths, — ^thy  fields 

Are  not  a  spoil  for  him, — thou  dost  arise 

And  shake  him  from  thee ;  the  vile  atT«Tk^iK\i<^^\^^ 

For  earth's  destruction  thou  dost  aiW.  ^^«^\^fc,  ,| 
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Spoming  him  from  thy  bosom  to  the  skies^ 
And  send*8t  him,  shivering,  in  thy  playful  spray. 
And  ly>wling,  to  his  gods,  where  haply  lies 
Hb  petty  hope  in  some  near  port  or  bay., 
And  dashest  him  again  to  earth : — ^there  let  him  lay. 

The  armaments  which  thunder-strike  the  walls 
Of  rock-built  cities,  bidding  nations  quake, 
And  menarchs  tremble  in  their  capitals, — 
The  oak  leviathans,  whose  huge  ribs  make 
Their  clay  creator  the  vain  title  take 
Of  lord  of  thee,  and  arbiter  of  war ; 
These  are  thy  toys,  and  as  the  snowy  flake. 
They  melt  into  thy  yeast  of  waves,  which  mar 
Alike  the  Armada's  pride,  or  spoils  of  Trafalgar. 

Thy  shored  are  empires,  changed  in  all  save  thee — r 
Assyi'ia,  Greece,  Rome,  Carthage,  what  arelhey? 
Thy  waters  wasted  them  while  they  were  free, 
And  many  a  tyrant  since ;  their  shores  obey 
The  stranger,  slave,  or  savage ;  their  decay 
Has  dried  up  realms  to  deserts : — not  so  thou. 
Unchangeable  save  to  thy  wild  waves*  play — 
Time  writes  no  wrinkle  on  thine  azure  brow — 
Such  as  creation's  dawn  beheld,  thou  rollest  now. 

Thou  glorious  mirror,  where  the  Almighty's  form 
Glasses  itself  in  tempests ;  in  all  time. 
Calm  or  convuls'd — in  breeze,  or  gale,  or  storm. 
Icing  the  pole,  or  in  the  torrid  clime 
Dark-heaving ; — boundless,  endless,  and  sublime — 
The  image  of  Eternity — the  throne 
Of  the  Invisible ;  even  from  out  thy  slime 
The  monsteTft  o^  l\i^  dec^  ^x^isv^jda*,  each  zone 
k    Obeys  thee  •,  t\io\i  g,oe?\.  texJci,  ^^^^,  i\iJ?istfsa^«ss»^  ^<sqs^. 
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And  I  have  loved  thee.  Ocean !  and  my  joy 
Of  youthful  sport  was  on  thy  breast  to  be 
Borne,  like  thy  bubbles,  onward :  from  a  boy 
I  wantoh'd  with  thy  breakers — they  to  me 
Were  a  dehght ;  and  if  the  freshening  sea 
Made  them  a  terror — 'twas  a  pleasing  fear 
For  I  was  as  it  were  a  child  of  thee, 
And  trusted  to  thy  billows  far  and  near, 
And  laid  my  hand  upon  thy  mane — as  I  do  ^^^e. 


XXVI THE  riRLD  OF  WATERLOO. 

There  was  a  sound  of  revelry  by  night: 
And  Belgium's  capital  had  gather'd  then 
Her  Beauty  and  her  Chivalry ;  and  bright 
The  lamps  shone  o'er  fair  women  and  brave  men ; 
A  thousand  hearts  beat  happily  ;  and  wi>en 
Music  sapse  with  its  voluptuous  swell, 
Soft  eyes  look'd  love  to  eyes  which  spake  again, 
And  all  went  merry  ns  a  marriage  bell — 
tut  hush !  hark  1  A  deep  sound  strikes  like  a  rising  knell ! 

Did  ye  not  hear  it  ? — No  :  'twas  but  the  wind. 
Or  the  car  rattling  o'er  the  stony  street ! 
On  with  the  dance  1  let  joy  be  unconfin'd  I 
"No  sleep  till  morn,  when  Youth  and  Pleasure  meet 
To  chase  the  glowing  houft  with  flying  feet — 
But  hark  1  that  heavy  sound  breaks  in  once  more. 
As  if  the  clouds  its  echo  would  repeat ; 
And  nearer,  clearer,  deadlier  than  before ! 
jm  1  arm  I  it  is — it  is — the  cannon's  opening  roar ! 

Within  a  window'd  niche  of  that  high  hall 
Sat  Brunswick's  fated  chieftain :  he  did  hear 
That  sound  the  first  amidst  the  festival, 
And  caught  its  tone  with  DeatVa  pTo^\i.^\AC  <>.«cc  \ 
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And  when  tiiej  snuTd  hecaam  he  dutia'd  It 
His  heart  more  tnilj  knev  t&jt  peal  too  vdl ' 
Whicb  ftretdi'd  bif  £uiher  on  n  bloodjr  Iner, 
And  roof'd  the  Tengeanee  blood  nloae  oonliqiidl: 
lie  rush'd  into  the  field,  and*  ftfemoat  figuring,  fieH ! 

• 

Ah  1  then  and  there  was  horrj^ng  to  and  fio. 
And  gathering  tears,  and  tremblings  of  distresi^ 
And  cheeks  all  pale,  which,  bat  an  hoar  ago» 
Blush'd  at  ihB  praise  of  their  own  loTelineas ;' 
And  fkere  were  sudden  partings,  such  as  press 
The  life  from  ont  yoang  hearts,  and  du^dng  mghs 
Which  ne'er  might  be  repeated :     Who  could  gaeas 
If  ever  more  should  meet  those  mutual  ejes. 
Since  upon  night  so  sweet,  such  awful  mom  could  rise  ? 

And  there  was  mounting  in  hot  haste :  the  steed, 
Ttio  mustering  squadron,  and  the  clattering  car, 
Went  pouring  forward  with  impetuous  sp^ed. 
And  swiftly  forming  in  the  ranks  of  war: 
And  the  deep  thunder,  peal  on  peal,  afar ; 
And  near,  the  beat  of  the  alarming  drum, 
Kous'd  up  the  soldier  ere  the  morning  star : 
While  throng'd  the  citizens,  with  terror  dumb. 
Or  whisporing  with  white  lips — "  The  foe  I  they  come  I  they 
come  l" 

And  wild  and  high  the  "Cameron's  gathering"  rose! 
(The  war-note  of  Lochicl,  which  Albin's  hills 
Have  hoard — and  heard  too,  have  her  Saxon  foes !) 
How,  in  the  noon  of  night,  that  pibroch  thrills. 
Savage  and  shrill !    But  with  the  breath  which  fills 
Tlioir  mountain  pipe,  so  fill  the  mountaineers 
With  the  fierce  native  daring,  which  instils 
The  stirring  memory  of  a  thousand  years : 
Ad  Evau'fti  "Don^XOCft  twaa,  favj^^  Vcl  ^wSa.  ^SAsc^ssc&asi'a  ears ! 
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And  Ardennes  wftves  above  them  her  green  leaves, 
Dewy  with  nature's  tear-drops,  as  they  pass, 
Grieving — if  aught  inanimate  e'er  grieves — 
Over  the  unreturning  brieve — alas  I 
Ere  evening,  to  be  trodden,  like  the  grass — 
Which  now  beneath  them,  but  above  shall  grow 
In  its  next  verdure ;  when  this  fiery  mass 
Of  Jiving  valour,  rolling  on  the  foe. 
And  burning  with  high  hope,  shall  moulder  cold  and  low ! 

Last  noon  beheld  them  full  of  lusty  life ; 
Last  eve,  in  beauty's  circle  proudly  gay ; 
The  midnight  brought  the  signal-sound  of  strife, — 
The  mom,  the  marshalling  in  arms, — ^the  day. 
Battle's  magnificently-stem  array ! 
The  thunder-clouds  close  o'er  it,  which  when  rent. 
The  earth  is  cover'd  thick  with  other  clay, 
Which  her  own  clay  shall  cover — ^heap'd  and  pent ; 
Rider  and  horse, — friend,  foe, — in  one  red  burial  blent ! 


XXyn ON  THE  PI<AIN  OF  MARATHON. 

Where'er  we  tread,  'tis  haunted,  holy  ground  I 
No  earth  of  thine  is  lost  in  vulgar  mould ! 
But  one  vast  realm  of  wonder  spreads  around, 
And  all  the  Muse's  tales  seem  truly  told. 
Till  the  sense  aches  with  gazing  to  behold 
The  scenes  our  earliest  dreams  have  dwelt  upon : 
Each  hill  and  dale,  each  deepening  glen  and  wold. 
Defies  the  power  which  crush'd  thy  temples  gone : 
Age  shakes  Athena's  tower,  but  spares  gray  Marathon. 

The  sun — the  soil — ^but  not  the  slave  the  same — 
Unchanged  in  all,  except  its  foreign  lord. 
Preserves  alike  its  bounds  and  boundlesB  £axci<&-. 
The  battle-£eld — where  Persia's  vicluxiAioxd^ 
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First  boir*d  beneath  the  bmnt  of  HeUaa'  sword. 
As  on  the  mom  to  distant  glory  dear. 
When  Marathon  became  a  magic  word — 
Which  atter*d — ^to  the  hearer's  eye  appfear 
The  camp — the  host— the  fight — the  conqueror's  career ! 

The  fiying  Mede— his  shafUess  bnd^en  bow ! 
The  fiery  Greek — his  red  pursuing  spear  1 
Mountains  above — ^Earth's — Ocean's  plain  below  1 
Death  in  the  front — Destruction  in  the  rere ! 
Such  was  the  scene — ^what  now  remaineth  here  ? 
What  sacred  trophy  marks  the  hallow'd  ground  i 

Recording  Freedom's  smile  and  Asia's  tear? 
The  rifled  urn — the  violated  mound — 
The  dust — thy  courser's  hoof,  rude  stranger  1  spurns  aronnd ! 

Yet  to  the  remnants  of  thy  splendour  past. 
Shall  pilgrims,  pensive,  but  unwearied  throng ; 
Long  shall  the  voyager,  with  the  Ionian  blast. 
Hail  the  bright  clime  of  battle  and  of  song; 
Long  shall  thine  annals  and  immortal  tongue 
Fill  with  thy  fame  the  youth  of  many  a  shore; 
Boast  of  the  aged  I  lesson  of  the  young  I 
Which  sages  venerate,  and  bards  adore. 
As  Pallas  and  the  Muse  unveil  their  awful  lore. 

The  parted  bosom  clings  to  wonted  home. 
If  aught  that's  kindred  cheer  the  welcome  hearth; 
He  that  is  lonely,  hither  let  him  roam. 
And  gaze  complacent  on  congenial  earth. 
Greece  is  no  lightsome  land  of  social  mirth  I 
But  he  whom  sadness,«ootheth  may  abide, 
And  scarce  regret  the  region  of  his  birth. 
When  wandering  slow  hj^  Delphili  sacred  side. 
Or  gazing  o'ei  l\iQ  i^laias  %here  Greek  and  Persian  died. 
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XXVIU THE  DTINQ  GLADIATOR. 

I  SEE  before  me  the  glkdiator  lie : 
He  le«is  upon  his  hand, — his  manly  brow 
Consents  to  death,  but  conquers  agony, 
And  his  droop'd  head  sinks  gradually  low ; 
And  through  his  side  the  last  drops  ebbing  slow 
From  the  red  gash,  fall  heavy  one  by  one, 
Like  the  first  of  a  thunder-shower,  and  now 
The  arena  swims  around  him : — ^he  is  gone, 
Ere  ceas'd  th*  inhuman  shout  which  hail'd  the  wretch  who  won . 

He  heard  it,  but  he  heeded  not — ^his  eyes 
Were  with  his  heart,  and  that  was  far  away ; 
He  reck'd  not  of  the  life  he  lost  nor  prize. 
But  where  his  rude  hut  by  the  Danube  lay ; 
There  were  his  yoilng  barbarians  all  at  play, 
There  was  their  Dacian  mother — he  their  sire, 
Butchered  to  make  a  Roman  holiday- 
All  this  rush'd  with  his  blood. — Shall  he  expire. 
And  unaveng'd  ? — ^Arise  I  ye  Goths,  and  glut  your  ire  I 


XXnC. — ^THE  ABAB  MAID*8  SONG. 

Flt  to  the  desert,  fly  with  n^e ! 
Our  Arab  tents  are  rude  for  thee ; 
But  oh !  the  choice  what  heart  can  doubt, 
Of  tents  with  love,  or  thrones  without  P 

Our  rocks  are  rough — ^but,  smiling  thexe. 
The  acacia  waves  her  yellow  nair. 
Lonely  and  sweet ;  nor  loved  the  less 
For  flowering  in  a  wilderness. 

Our  sands  are  bare — ^but  down  their  slope 
The  silvery-footed  antelope 
As  gracefully  and  gaily  springs, 
As  o*er  the  marble  courts  o£\dii^\ 
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Then  come  I — ^tliy  Arab  maid  will  be 
The  loved  and  lone  acacia- tree ; 
The  antelope,  whose  i^t  shall  bless 
With  their  light  sound  thy  loneliness. 

Oh  inhere  are  looks  and  tones  that  dart 
An  instant  sunshine  through  the  heart, — 
As  if  the  soul  that  minute  caught 
Some  treasure  it  through  life  had  sought ! 

As  if  the  very  lips  and  eyes 
Predestined  to  have  all  our  sighs. 
And  never  be  forgot  again. 
Sparkled  and  spoke  before  us  then  I 

So  came  thy  every  glance  and  tone. 
When  first  on  me  they  breathed  and  shone , 
New — as  if  brought  from  other  spheres. 
Yet  welcome — as  if  loved  for  years ! 

Then  fly  with  me  I — ^if  thou  hast  known 
No  other  flame,  nor  falsely  thrown 
A  gem  away,  that  thou  hadst  sworn 
Should  ever  in  thy  heart  be  worn. 

Come ! — ^if^the  love  thou  hast  for  me 
Is  pure  and  fresh  as  mine  for  thee, — 
iVesh  as  the  fountain  under  ground. 
When  first  'tis  by  the  lapwing  found ! 

But  if  for  .me  thou  dost  forsake 
Some  other  maid,  and  rudely  break 
Her  worshipp*d  image  from  its  base. 
To  give  to  me  the  ruin'd  place ; 

■ 

Then,  fare  thee  well — ^I'd  rather  make 
My  bower  upon  some  icy  lake, 

Than  tmal  lo  \on^  wi  ^«^&^  ^J^  VJamft. 
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XXX ODE  TO  ELOQUENCE. 

Heard  ye  those  loud-contending  waves. 

That  shook  Cecropia's  pillar'd  state  ? 
Saw  ye  the  mighty  from  their  graves 

Look  up,  and  tremble  at  her  fate  ? 

Who  shall  calm  the  angry  storm  ? 
Who  the  mighty  task  perform. 

And  bid  the  raging  tumult  cease  ? 
See  the  son  of  Hermes  rise. 
With  Syren  tongue,  and  speaking  eyes. 

Hush  the  noise,  and  soothe  to  peace ! 

See  the  olive  branches  waving 

O'er  Ilissus'  winding  stream. 
Their  lovely  limbs  the  Kaiads  laving. 

The  Muses  smiling  by,  supreme  I 

See  the  nymphs  and  swains  advancing. 
To  harmonious  measures  dancing : 

Grateful  lo  Paeans  rise 
To  thee,  O  Power  1  who  can  inspire 
Soothing  words — or  words  of  fire. 

And  shook  thy  plumes  in  Attic  skies  I 

Lo !  from  the  regions  of  the  north, 

The  reddening  storm  of  battle  pours, 
Bolls  along  the  trembling  earth. 

Fastens  on  the  Olynthian  towers. 

Where  rests  the  sword  ?  where  sleep  the  brave  ? 
Awake !  Cecropia's  ally  save 

From  the  fury  of  the  blast : 
Burst  the  storm  on  Phocis*  walls, 
Rise  I  or  Greece  for  ever  falls  \ 

Up !  or  freedom  breatliea  "her  \aa\.. 
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The  jarring  States,  obsequions  no^ 
View  the  patriot's  hand  on  high; 

Thunder  gathering  on  his  hrow, 
lightning  flashing  from  his  eye. 

Borne  l^  the  tide  of  words  along. 

One  voices  one  mind,  inspire  the  throng : 

"  To  arms  I  to  arms  I  to  arms  I"  they  cry  ; 
"  Grasp  the  shield,  and  draw  the  sword ; 
Lead  us  to  Philippi's  lord ; 

Let  us  conquer  him,  or  die  !'* 

Ah,  Eloquence  1  thou  wast  undone ; 

Wast  from  thy  native  country  driven. 
When  Tyranny  eclipsed  the  sun. 

And  blotted  out  the  stars  of  heaven  I 

When  Liberty  from  Greece  withdrew. 
And  o'er  the  Adriatic  flew 

To  where  the  Tiber  pours  his  um — 
She  struck  the  rude  Tarpeian  rock. 
Sparks  were  kindled  by  the  stroke — 

Again  thy  fires  began  to  bum  I- 

Now  shining  forth,  thou  mad'st  compliant 
The  Conscript  Fathers  to  thy  charms^ 

Roused  the  world-bestriding  giant, 
Sinking  fast  in  Slaverj^'s  arms. 

I  see  thee  stand  by  Freedom's  fane. 
Pouring  the  persuasive  strain. 

Giving  vast  conceptions  birth ! 
Hark !  I  hear  thy  thunders  sound. 
Shake  the  Forum  round  and  round. 

Shake  the  pillars  of  the  earth  I 

Urst-born  of  Liberty  divine  I 
Put  on  Religion's  bright  array : 

Speak  \  and  \)^ft  a\.«tVe,'s.'&  ^ra^i^  ^iaS\  ^&£a& 
The  poTtaVoi  e\.«niBX  ^^^\ 
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Else,  kindling  with  the  orient  beam, 
Let  Calvary's  hill  inspire  the  theme, 

Unfold  the  garments  roU'd  in  blood  I 
Oh,  touch  the  soul — ^touch  all  her  chords 
"With  all  the  omnipotence  of  words. 

And  point  the  way  to  heaven — to  God  1 


XXXI. — HOPE  AT  THE  CLOSE  OF  LIFE. 

'    Unfading  Hopel  when  life's  last  embers  burn, 
"When  soul  to  soul,  and  dust  to  dust  return ! 
Heav'n  to  thy  charge  resigns  the  awful  hour  I 
Oh  I  then,  thy  kingdom  comes  I  Immortal  Power ! 
What  though  each  spark  of  earth-bom  rapture  fly 
The  quivering  lip,  pale  cheek,  and  closing  eye ! 
Bright  to  the  soul  thy  seraph  hands  convey 
The  morning  dream  of  life's  eternal  day — 
Then,  then,  the  triumph  and  the  trance  begin  I 
And  all  the  phoenix  spirit  bums  within ! 

0 1  deep-enchanting  prelude  to  repose. 
The  dawn  of  bliss,  the  twilight  of  our  woes  I 
Yet  half  I  hear  the  panting  spirit  sigh,         • 
It  is  a  dread  and  awful  thing  to  die ! 
Mysterious  worlds,  untravell'd  by  the  sun ! 
Where  Time's  far  wandering  tide  has  never  run. 
From  your  unfathom'd  shades,  and  viewless  spheres, 
A  warning  comes,  unheard  by  other  ears. 
'Tis  Heaven's  commanding  trumpet,  long  and  loud. 
Like  Sinai's  thunder,  pealing  from  the  cloud  I 
While  Nature  hears  with  terror-mingled  trust, 
The  shock  that  hurls  her  fabric  to  the  dust ; 
And,  like  the  trembling  Hebrew,  when  he  trod 
The  roaring  waves,  and  call'd  upon  his  God, 
With  mortal  terrors  clouds  immortal  bliss. 
And  shrieks,  and  hovers  o'er  the  dark  abyss  I 

Daughter  of  Faith,  awake,  arise,  \W\xm^ 
The  dread  unknown,  the  chaos  o£  \\i^  tois^i  \ 
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Melt,  and  &pel,  ye  spectre-doubts,  that  ioH 
Cimmerian  darkne«  on  the  parting  soul ! 
FI7,  like  the  moon-eyed  herald  of  dismay. 
Chased  on  his  night-steed  by  the  star  of  day ! 
The  strife  is  o'er — ^the  pangs  of  Katore  dose. 
And  life's  last  rapture  triumphs  o'er  her  woes. 
Hark !  as  the  spirit  eyes,  with  eagle  gaze. 
The  noon  of  heav'n  undazzled  by  the  blaze. 
On  heav'nly  winds  that  waft  her  to  the  sky, 
Float  the  sweet  tones  of  star-bom  melody; 
Wild  as  the  hallow'd  anthem  sent  to  hail 
Bethlehem's  shepherds  in  the  lonely  vale. 
When  Jordan  hush'd  his  waves,  and  midnight  still 
Watch'd  on  the  holy  tow*rs  of  Zion  hill ! 

XXXU. — ^WHAT  CONSTITUTES  A  STATE  ? 

What  constitutes  a  state  ? 

Not  high-rais'd  battlement  and  labour'd  mound, 
Thick  wall,  or  moated  gate : 

Not  cities  proud,  with  spires  and  turrets  crown'd : 
Not  bays  and  broad-arm'd  ports. 

Where,  laughing  at  the  storm,  rich  navies  ride : 
Not  starr'd  and  spangled  courts. 

Where  low-bred  baseness  wafts  perftime  to  pride: 
No — men,  high-minded  men. 

With  powers  as  far  above  dull  brutes  endu'd. 
In  forest,  brake,  or  den. 

As  beasts  excel  cold  rocks  and  brambles  rud^: 
Men,  who  their  duties  know. 

But  know  their  rights :  and,  knowing,  dare  maintain, 
Prevent  the  long-aim'd  blow. 

And  crush  the  tyrant,  while  they  rend  the  chain. 
These  constitute  a  state : 

And  sovereign  law,  that  state's  collected  will. 
O'er  thrones  and  globes  elate,  % 

Sits  empress,  crowning  good,  repressing  ilL 
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XXXIII. — ^IffT  MIND  TO  ME  A  KINGDOM  IS.^ 

My  minde  to  me  a  kingdome  is ; 

Such  perfect  joy  therein  I  ^nde 
As  far  exceeds  all  earthly  blisse 

That  God  or  Nature  hath  assignde. 
Though  much  I  want,  that  most  would  have. 
Yet  still  my  mind  forbids  to  crave. 

Content  I  live,  this  is  my  stay ; 

I  seek  no  more  than  may  suffice ; 
I  presse  to  beare  no  haughtie  sway ; 

Look  what  I  lack  my  mind  supplies. 
Loe !  thus  I  triumph  like  a  king, 
Content  with  that  my  mind  doth  bring. 

I  see  how  plentie  surfets  oft, 

And  hastie  clymbers  soonest  fall : 
I  see  that  such  as  sit  aloft 

Mishap  doth  threaten  most  of  all : 
These  get  with  toile,  and  keep  with  feare : 
Such  cares  my  mind  could  never  beare. 

No  princely  pompe,  nor  welthie  store. 

No  force  to  winne  the  victorie. 
No  wylie  wit  to  salve  a  sore. 

No  shape  to  winne  a  lover's  eye ; 
To  none  of  these  I  yeeld  as  thrall, 
Eor  why,  my  mind  despiseth  alL 

1  This  ezeellent  philosophical  song  appears  to  have  been  famous  in 
3  sixteenth  century.  It  is  quoted  by  Ben  Jonson  in  his  play  of 
jlvery  Man  out  of  ms  Humour/'  first  acted  in  1599,  Act  I.  Scene  I., 
lere  an  impatient  person  says — 

"  I  am  no  such  pil'd  cynique  to  believe 
That  beggery  is  the  only  happinesse. 
Or,  with  a  number  of  these  patient  fooles. 
To  sing,  *  My  minde  to  me  a  kingdome  is,'  ^m 

When  the  lanke  hungrie  belly  barkes  for  foode.^  ^'^    j|V 
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Soyd^  h&Hi  too  mucli,  yet  still  they  crave, 
I  Lttle  liave^  |fe4  seek  no  more ; 

They  are  biifmire,  though  much  they  have ; 
And  I  axA  ndi  with  little  4ll^re ; 

Th^  poor,  iT^ch ;  they  beg,  1  give ; 

They  lacke,  I  lend ;  they  pine,  I  live. 

I  laugh  not  ai  another's  losse, 
I  grudge  not  at  another's  gaine  ; 

No  worldly  wave  my  mind  can  tosse, 
I  brooke  that  is  another's  bane. 

I  feare  no  foe,  nor  fawne  on  friend, 

I  loathe  not  life,  nor  dread  mine-  end. 

I  joy  not  in  no  earthly  blisse ; 

I  weigh  not  Croesus'  welth  a  straw  ; 
For  care,  I  care  not  what  it  is  ; 

I  fear  not  fortune's  fatall  law. 
My  mind  is  such  as  may  not  move 
For  beautie  bright  or  force  of  love. 

I  wish  but  what  I  have  at  will ; 

I  wander  not  to  seek  for  more ; 
I  like  the  plaine,  I  climb  no  hill ; 

In  greatest  stormes  I  sitte  on  shore. 
And  laugh  at  them  Ifaat  toile  in  viune 
To  get  what  must  be  lost  againe. 

I  kisse  not  where  I  wish  to  kill ; 

I  feigne  not  love  where  most  I  hate  ; 
I  breake  no  sleep  to  winne  my  will  • 

I  wayte  not  at  the  mighties  gate;  . 
I  scome  no  poore,  I  feare  no  rich, 
I  feele  no  want,  nor  have  too  much. 

.  The  court,  ne  cart,  I  like,  ne  loathe ; 
Extreames  are  counted  worst  of  all : 
The  golden  "m!eitttifc\i^V"NFraL\.  \k'ea!L  \iQtK 


.* 
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This  is  my  choyce,  fot  wliy,  I  find# 
'No  wealth  is  like  a  quiet  mintde. 

My  welth  is  health  and  perfect  lase, 
My  conscieisBfe  clere  mylchiefe  defence : 

I  never  seek  by  brybes  to  please, 
Nor  by  desert  to  give  offence : 

Thus  do  I  live,  thus  will  I  die ; 

Would  all  did  so  as  well  as  I. 


XXXIV THE  CATARACT  OF  LODOBi:. 

"  How  does  the  water 
Come  down  at  Lodore  ?" 

My  little  boy  ask*d  me 

Thus,  once  on  a  time ; 
And  moreover  he  task'd  me 

To  tell  him  in  rhyme ; 
Anon  at  the  word. 
There  first  came  one  daughter. 

And  then  came  another. 
To  second  and  third    ■ 
The  request  of  their  brother, 
And  to  hear  how  the  water 

Comes  down  at  Lodore, 
With  its  rush  aid  its  roar. 

As  many  a. time 
They  had  seen  it  before. 
So  I  told  them  in  rhyme. 
For  of  rhymes  I  had.£tore ; 
And  'twas  in  my  vocation 

For  their  recreation 
That  so  I  should  sing  ; 
Because  I  was  Laureate 
To  them  and  the  King. 
From  its  sources  which  well 
In  the  tarn  on  tlie  feM\ 
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Arom  its  fininfiftins 
In  tbe  numntains, 
Its  rills  And  its  gills ; 
Throogli  m989  and  thrcm|^  brake» 
It  nuob  and  it  creeps 
For  awhile,  till  it  sleeps 
In  its  own  little  lake. 
And  thence  at  departing. 
Awakening  and  starting. 
It  runs  through  the  reeds 
And  awaj  it  proceeds. 
Through  meadow  and  glade^ 

In  sun  and  in  shade, 
And  thioiigh  the  wood-shelter. 
Among  crags  in  its  flurry. 
Helter-skelter, 
Hurry-scurry, 
Here  it  comes  sparkling. 
And  there  it  lies  darkling ; 
Kow  smoking  and  frothing 
Its  tumult  and  wrath  in. 
Till  in  its  rapid  race. 
On  which  it  is  benti 
It  reaches  the  place    - 
Of  its  deep  descent. 

The  cataract  strong 
Then  plunges  along. 
Striking  and  raging. 
As  if  a  war  waging 
Its  caverns  and  rocks  among : 
Rising  and  lea^mg, 
Sinking  and  creeping. 
Swelling  and  sweeping, 
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Writhing  and  "wringing, 
Eddying  and  whisking. 
Spouting  and  friskingt 
Turning  and  twisting. 

Around  and  around 
With  endless  rebound ; 

Smiting  and  fighting, 

A  sight  to  delight  in ; 

Confounding,  astounding, 

Dizzying  and  deafening  the  ear  with  its  sound. 

Collecting,  projecting 
Receding  and  speeding. 
And  shocking  and  rocking, 
And  darting  and  parting. 
And  threading  and  sproadlug. 
And  whizzing  and  hissing. 
And  dripping  and  skipping, 
And  hitting  and  splitting. 
And  shining  and  twining. 
And  rattling  and  battling. 
And  shaking  and  quaking. 
And  pouring  and  roaring. 
And  waving  and  raving. 
And  toanig  and  crossing, 
And  flowing  and  going. 
And  running  and  stunning. 
And  foaming  and  roaming, 
And  dinning  and  spinning. 
And  dropping  and  hopping, 
And  working  and  jerking. 
And  guggling  and  straggling. 
And  heaving  and  deaving. 
And  moaning  and  groaning ; 

And  glittering  and  frittering. 
And  gathering  and  feathering. 
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And  whitening  and  brightening. 
And  quiv^ng  and  shivering^ 
And  hurrying  and  skurrying, 
And  thundering  and  floundering ! 

Billing  and  gliding  and  sliding, 
And  falling  and  ]^awling  and  sprawling. 
And  driving  and  riving  and  striving, 
And  sprinkling  and  tw^kling  and  wrinkling, 
And  sounding  and  bounding  and  rounding, 
And  bubbling  and  troubling  and  doubling, 
And  grumbling  and  rumbling  and  tumbling. 
And  clattering  and  battering  and  shattering  ; 

Retreating  and  beating  and  meeting  and  sheeting. 
Delaying  and  straying  and  playing  and  spraying. 
Advancing  and  prancing  and  glancing  and  dancing, 
Eecoiling,  tumioiling,  and  toiling  and  boiling, 
And  gleaming  and  streaming  and  steaming  and  beamingi 
And  roahing  and  flushing  and  brushing  and  gushing, 
And  flapping  and  rapping  and  clapping  and  slapping, 
And  curling  and  whirling  and  purling  and  twirling. 
And  thumping  and  plumping  and  bumping  and  jumping, 
And  daahing  and  flashing  and  splashing  and  clashing ; 
And  so  never  ending,  but  always  descending, 
Sounds  and  motions  for  ever  and  ever  are  blending, 
All  at  once  and  all  o'er,  with  a  imghty  uproar. 
And  this  mty  the  water  comes  down  vt  Lodore. 


V. 


^    Triuted  by  Alcxandbe  Thom ,  87  &  88»  Abbey-etreet,  Dublin. 
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"?o  i:iM.«!i  nif.iririr>ti"n  of  so  li;.;li  a  <'li'irarr('r.  inMnsiiuill  a  t'nmpass,  and  Et 
{!■>  I'uv  -L  ]>v\'->:  l.:i'<  run-I;.  ifi-vcr  :ii'i"-:ii«'il  iMifon":"' — SpT.tator. 

**  J  t  is  ji;ir'i  'uLii  Iv  I  fiil^ii'.l  f.)  ciiiiimi-iij 
vrrh 
a- 
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i>  I'uv  -L  ]iii.-.\  l.av.  run-.;,  it  i-vcr  :ii'i"-:ii«'ii  iMaon":  — A/)T/«/or. 

'•  Jt  is  ji;ir'i  'uLiilv  I  fiiltli-.l  tocMiiiiai-iuj^fiOiii  a.sninrc  Wjl-X  hcHikslnv**  1 1'l-n 
rrltt.'n...!  .-.■  -rihii)  !l.in<*ii:iuy.itlif|j^ii^!\t  .Mrjtf  iiilivaii  In  iits;:i-iv:r:i|.liy 
s  :i  .s.  iKV(  K.  xvt^icli,  liki-  afl  i$oifa<'tis,^tih«U'bO  Inu^llit  uB  tlif  |iiin'-ipii-s«  "f 
lassi.'ii-itj.iji  a'lci  <'iniii>iiiiHrnL  v  'i'lu' I'agLi  <fr  irwi'lassiiip^ttm  is  wliul  ni'iv  be 
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jj  ac<jf)f|JiifKn|^iithca.;-i'U'nts  of  iiiMitii.-;»hii>iiii'Utii'M.    Tin-  Kx«ri'iHi-.iaii«l  '^tua- 
■j  'ti'>;isTwrcjt»inin:ui..ii  an-ixc'Il.'fit :  th-.j  ari-i-iiii.stni'-toiloii  tlniri^jlitliriu.-ipla 
'^^otcotiipeUitig  \.\iv.  master  to  ttacli." — Athenwum. 
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I    Tliij  lolliiwiiijr  uHexpr'rt''<l  ami  m-i'*t  viUinlilc  t'  s'inuniy  tu  llu*  utility  of  this 
WiiL'k  is  uis'-i'it'd  li--i'c  at  lliu  ri-iiiicsl  of  tin-  l*uliIiHhi>rs. 

Extract  of  c  l.-ttrr  r>'i'cii"ti  bu  t'lf  .iiit't  »r.  throng fi  his  Puhlishfrs.  from 
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Dr.  Iio»u'urtU,  British  Chaplain  lU  Itottvrdant, 

I 

I  ••  ll..tt»  r.lam,  H-.lIand,  F.-b.  4,  1840. 

"  SiH, — I  hare  b«*vn  SO  inii'-h  iiitiT.->ii  d  in  y«iur  Taluabln  work.  *  a  I)io- 

i    tifinarj  nf  D.-ri^ntimis,'  vVi'.,  that  I  raniuit  avuiil  xiTitiiip  t»  y«ni.    Voiir  plan 

i.s  rikCflli'ut.      'i'hi-  |iriii>-ip.i-  of  a-^di-lalioii   tr'-atdl  of  liy  Lcn-kf.  y«iii  have 

i  :4>r(i'.iuUt  into  boii'.-licial  iii><-rat i<iu  ihrui^li-iitt  ih"  t^'iidIc  of  >iiiir  Uook.    Tlio 

i  •iiiid«T'«lauiiiii;{  i.H  thus  math'  th<' iu-viTt:iiiiiix  'iiid  most  luiwrrful  auxiliary  to 

ChufUuiiiury'i'  Tiic  derivation  of  awurd  Ii<-lii>;  kiioirn,  and  thus  the  viiictioa 

of  reasHit  i.litaiiicd.  iwithcr  that  wnul  n>ir  any  of  fts  f«u>ily  can  M-ari'i-ly  uver 

csci^if  from  Lhi^iKMitiry.   Voii  harniot  IxvniiatiHtiid  with  ihi;p:tniTal  aiidfx- 

tcnial  ^i^iiiticati'oii  of  wonki,  but  >i>u  havi>  ^josdy  i  xaniimd  thtir  ntrut'ture, 

tlicir  jadic-at,  that  i.x.  their  ri:al  and  inti-nial' meaning;,  and  Nluiwn  tli<*  rfaiuni 

of  thf  a\>|>Iii'alhin  of  lUrtt'ci^.    Your  {irrliiuiiiary  iiliM-r\a(i>»ih  'aw  adiniiiiblo. 

J  wi<h  )«>u  wiiuhi  turn  your  dtt<-iith>n  to  tho  An;;lu-Saxi>n,  (r<rnianic,  or 

Teuton:!-  jiart  of  dur  luuguago.     You  haTu  wuU  ]>rur<'d  our  uidi);aiiuuji  to 

thu  Latin  and  Crrovk."  '■    ' 
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